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PRE ACR. 


The reception accorded to ‘‘Social Progress’’ for 1904 would seem to indi- 
cate that it accomplished in good measure the object for which it was issued 
The present volume is a distinct advance upon its predecessor. It contains 
more material, is more comprehensive, and has profited variously by the sug- 
gestions and friendly criticisms, which were invited, and which are again 
solicited for the benefit of future issues. 

Many subjects usually comprehended in almanacs and hand encyclopedias 
are not included. There has been no attempt to make the book a treasury of 
curious and interesting facts, however unrelated they might be to practical life. 
It is our aim to make ‘‘Social Progress”’ indispensable to every editor, teacher, 
preacher, student and man of affairs who desires to keep abreast of the great 
social movements which are revolutionizing society, creating a new civilization 
and remaking the world. 

One of the most valuable and unique features of the year book will be an 
annual survey of the social progress made during the preceding year by every 
important country in the world, and prepared, when practicable, by some one 
on the ground. 

Our especial thanks are given to the gentlemen who kindly prepared these 
résumés for the past year. Their valued codperation has added much to the 
book, and is deeply appreciated. To the many, too, in our own country who 
have aided us in the preparation of the book either by signed articles or by giving 
us needed information, we desire to express our indebtedness and our sincerest 
thanks. Acknowledgment is due also to the editors of The Christian Advocate, 
of the (English) Reformers’ Year Book, The Macmillan Company, publishers of 
The Statesman’s Year Book and Whitaker’s Almanac, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Messrs. Funk and Wagnalls and Messrs. Rowntree & Sherwell’s Temperance 
Problem and Social Reform for their courtesy in permitting us to quote from 
their valuable publications, also to Miss H. L. Witschen for translating. 

In the preparation of this Year Book we have happily been able to avail 

\ ourselves of the expert services of W. D. P. Bliss, editor of ‘‘The Encyclopedia 
of Reforms,’’ which since its publication, eight years ago, has been regarded as 
a standard. Such a work, however, is soon behind the rapid course of events, 
and owing to its bulk does not admit of frequent revision. It is believed that 
“Social Progress’ will serve as a virtual supplement to ‘‘The Encyclopedia of 
Reforms,’ thus annually bringing it down to date. 

JOSIAH STRONG. 
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age 12—Lastline, For “98.” read ‘‘9.8” 
Page 16—Heading second paragraph. Omit ‘‘ of” after ‘‘ Crosby.”’ 
Page 27—Eleventh line. For ‘‘ Mansas’”’ read ‘‘ Kansas.”’ 
Page 87—Fourth paragraph, sixth line. For “ confusedly ” read ‘* confessedly.’’ 
Page 99—Table, Parents of Prisoners, seventh column. For “‘ 943.” read 9.43” 
age 108—Second heading. For ‘‘ Bile’”’ read ‘ Bill.”’ 
age 110—Thirteenth line from bottom. For ‘‘ 1903” read ‘‘ 1893.” 
age 127—Heading. For ‘‘ Great Junior” read ‘‘ George Junior.” 
-age 187—Table. Omit first two lines. 
ge 196—Heading second table. Omit ‘‘ Of License.” 
ge 281—Line 21. For ‘‘ Cub’’ read “‘ Club.” 
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THE WORLD. 


AREA, POPULATION, DENSITY. 


A New Estimate, based on Latest Official Censuses. 














1 Area in Population, Estimate of | Per Sq. 

ee Sq. Miless Desert Latest Censuses Supanlt Mile10 
PRENSA feria) Ora bi vi iahn 0 wig N=" 0 11,403,000 | 2,226,000 148,669,000 140,700,000 13 
America, North? ........... 8,559,0002 95,000 110,942,0002| 105,714,000 13 
America, South. ............ 7,598,000 45,000 37,963,000 38,482,000 5 
PSN ata se chava sve) Pah a Saves os 15,085,0003} 1,200,000 869,045,0003| 819,556,000) 57 
PP MALOUG Me. aotehs tole <<-/n\ scale) eleiei o/s 3,7 DO; O00 zeae: vtarsc. 50 395,269,700 392,264,000 104 
COR CEIICY Sere a ee es ae 4,215,0004} 614,000 49,880,0004 6,483,000 12 

ESIGN OTIS teh. « vey cyeh suche ests ola clehentuatlaatae ie, ajevdlaroerss athe owe iabeiak ciate 2, arescaie HO OL OOO lstasecsrcics 

ED ODER eracbove. sale halcyetevats ses 50,656,0008 4,180,0008 1,611,718,000| 1,503,290,000 31 














1 For details see next page. 


East Indies. 
including desert, steppes, etc. 


by including or not polar regions, islands, water spaces, etc. 


2TIncluding West Indies. } 
4Tncluding all islands in the Hastern Indian and Southern Pacific Oceans. 


3 Including Japan, but not the Dutch 


5 Total, 


6 Differences in estimates of authorities are in part accounted for 


7 Estimate of Ernest G. Ravenstein, 
8 Ravenstein estimates the 


F.R.G.S., in proceedings of Royal Geographical Society, 1891, p. 27. 
fertile regions of the earth at 28,269,200 square miles; steppes, 13,901,000; desert, 4,180,000; polar 
regions, 4,888,800. ®Including 36,000,000 in the Dutch East Indies. 10 Obtained by dividing 
populations in third column by areas in first. If desert and polar regions be allowed for, Africa 
has a density of 17.35; North America, 14.91; South America, 4.96; Asia, 62.30; Australia, .77; 
Europe, 103.75; Oceania, 13.80; the earth, 35.96. 11 Dr. A. Supan,in Dr. Peterman’s Mitteilungen. 
Ergansungsheft; No. 146. Gotha, 1904. 


The above figures will be found larger than those given in most almanacs, 
because they represent, in most cases, returns ten years later. The World 
Almanac for 1905 still prints statistics for 1890. Our figures for North and 
South America, except for the European colonies, are from the United States 
Summary of Commerce and Finance for September, 1904. For the rest of the 
world they are from the Statesman’s Year Book for 1904. This means that 
they are from the latest official censuses, in many cases those of 1901. As 
knowledge, particularly of the semi-civilized portions of the earth, has been 
vastly increased during the last ten years, owing to these countries being brought 
under the control of civilized nations, it is believed that these tables present 
results, as recent and accurate as any yet published. 


POSSIBLE POPULATION. 


If the whole earth were as thickly inhabited as Great Britain and Ireland 
(351 to the sq. m. see next section) it would have, omitting desert and polar 
regions, a population of 15,313,076,000. Ravenstein estimates that the earth, 
with present methods of production could support 207 to the sq. m. 
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COUNTRIES. POPULATIONS. 


AREAS, 


The statistics for North and South America except for the European Colonies, are from the 


U. S. Summary of Commerce and Finance for Sept., 1904. 


from the Statesman’s Year Book, 1904. 





COUNTRIES 


Africa: 
Abyssinia...... 
British Possess! . 
aie Free St. .. 
ery ptna Sudan. 
French Depend. 
German 
Italian 4 
Liberia 


Portugese Dep. . he 
Spanish 


Turkish “2 


Total Africa. . 


America, N.:3 
British Colonies! 
Costa Rica. 

Cu 


Danish Colonies. 
Dutch 

French Ms 
Guatamala. .... 
FRAIGH (5 SSG s eee 


Nicaragua...... 
Panama... « 


Santo Domingo . 
United States# .. 
Porto Rico?!, ... 


Total Amer., N. 


America, S.: 
Argentina...... 


French Colonies. 
Paraguay...... 
POF Gece eta 
Uruguay....... 
Venezuela . 


Total Amer., 8... 


Asia:5 RAE: 
Afghanistan. ... 
Bhutan. 












































1¥or details see table of the British Empire. 


and Hawaii. 


“ put not the Dutch East Indies. 
8Including Eastern Roumelia. 


4Including Alaska and Hawaii not Porto Rico. 
8Including Formosa. 


Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Mediterranean islands. 





Area in : Per Area in 
Sq. Miles Population Sq. M) COUNTRIES Sq. Miles 
British Depend.1} 1,826,000 
150,000) 8,500,000) 23 |China, ......... 4,277,000) 
2,391,000) 838,105,000} 16 French Depend. 256,000 
900,000) 30,002,000) 33 |German 200 
400,000 9,734,000] (10) |\Japan® ........ 161,000 
950,000) 2,000,000 S: [IROTEBS, ons fue = os 82,000 
3, fe ‘000 34,849,000 © WNGpalicc.'s ste as 54,000 
2,000} 13,047,000) 14 |Oman......... 82,000 
tee 000 850,000 A NPGTSIB. 30 cutee a 628,000 
35,000 2,060,00C} 58 |Portuguese Poss. 9,01 
219,000 5,000,000} 22 |Russian y 6,565,000 
794,000 8,248,000} 10 |Siam.......... 220,000 
253,000 274,000 1 |Turkish Posses . 693,000 
399,000 1,000,000 3 
|} ________|______________|_____/Tota] Asia ..... 15,085,200) 
-| 11,403,000) 148,669,000} 13 
__———_____|-____-—__ |__| Lfurope : 
IANS ETLAl'S oo. cise 115,903 
3,802,000 7,230,000 2 |Hungary...... 125,430 
23,000) 313,000) 13 |Belgium....... 11,373 
43,000) 1,573,000} 36 |Bulgaria’,...... 37,200 
87,000) 121,000} 15 |Denmark....... 15,388 
400 52,000} 130 |France......... 207,054 
1,000 392,000) 337 |Germany....... 208,830) 
47,000 1,647,000} 35 |Greece......... 25,014 
10,000 1,294,000) 126 |Italy.......... 110,550 
46,000) 775,000} 16 |Luxemburg..... 998 
767,000) 13,545,000} 17 |Monaco........ 8 
49,000) 500,000} 10 |Montenegro.... 3,630 
32,000 340,000) 10 |Netherlands. .. . 12,648 
7,000) 1,007,000] 189 |Norway........ 124,130 
18,000 610,000] 33 |Portugal....... 35,490) 
3,623,000 80,590,000} 26 |Rumania....... 50,720 
3,600 953,000} 27 |Russia Uberone): 2,095,616 
— a San Marino... 38 
8,559,000) 110,942,000) 13 |Servia......... 18,630 
————_——_|—_——————_—__Spain 194,770 
Sweden. ....... 172,876 
1,136,000) 4,794,000 4 |Switzerland .... 15,976 
703,000) 1,816,000 2 \Turkey?®, 92,370 
3,219,000 14,334,000 4 |United 
116,500 296,000] 25 Kingdom!.... 121,146 
280,000) 3,951,000} 11 |—-———— - 
473,000) 3,665,000 8 |Total Europe. .| 3,795,788 
46,000) 70,000} 15 }—-——-————— 
116,000 1,204,000} 10 Oceania: 
30,500 33,000 1 |Australasial.. ..| 2,973,000 
98,000 636,000 6 |Other British!.. . 286,000 
714,000 4,610,000 6 (Dutch. os. sles 736,000 
72,000) 59,000} 13 |French......... 9,000 
594) 000 2,445,000 4 |German........ 96,000 
——————— |__| — United States... 115,000 
7,598,000} 37,913,000 5 |-————_——— 
|_—_——____|_____ —| ——|Total Oceania. ..| 4,215,000 
215,000 4,000,000} 18 |Total world..... 
17,000) 25,000 1 








2Not including Egypt. 


10Nile Valley 692. 


42,577,653 





For the rest of the world they are 










26,150,708 
19,254,559 
6,693,548 
3,744,300 
2,464,770 
38,961,945 
56,367,178 
2)433,806 
32,961,247 


8,323,540 


3,776,000} 13 
1,973,000) 7 
36,000,000) 48 
80,00 9 
461,000} 45 
7,590,000} 66 
49,880,000} 12 


51,656,000) 1,611,718,000) 31 


3Including West Indies 
5Including Japan and Formosa, 
TNot including Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
§Not including Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia, but including 
11§tatesman’s Year Book. 
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RATE OF GROWTH. 


Ss 3 


Dr, J. Bertillon, Chief of the Statistical Department of the City of Paris, 


gives the following figures of the 
(Bulletin de ? Institut International 


gain of population 
de Statistique vol. XI. Part II.) 


er 1,000 in ten years. 


United States, 206; Mexico, 72.4; Austria, 92.6; Hungary, 102.5; Belgium, 122.9: Bulgaria, 
182.1; Denmark, 126.7; France, 12.1; Germany, 139.8; Italy, 70.5; Netherlands, 131.3; Norway, 
112.4; Russia in Europe, 136.2; Servia, 172.6; Spain, 32.1; Switzerland, 101.7. See Birth Rate 


RELATIVE STRENGTH OF GREAT POWERS. 


Statistics compiled for United Kingdom from Statesman’s Year Book 1904, for other powers 
from U.S. Summary of Commerce and Finance Sept. 1904, except as indicated. 



























































. Area in ; Revenue Exports Debt 

CoUNee square miles| Poston (Dollars) (Dollars) (Dollars) 
United Kingdom......... 121,027} 42,372,556) 757,758,490} 1,998,402,780) 3,991,745,950 
Colonies, Dependencies 11,495,794) 352,064,111 777,375,150) 1,548,508,330) 3,222,330,970 
United States............ 3,622,933} 80,590,000) 694,621,000} 1,392,381,000) 925,011,637 
Dependencies.......... 125,825} 7,944,617 15,326,000 33,122,000 6,000,000 
Eng.-speaking Powers..... 15,365,579] 482,971,284) 2,245,080,640] 4,972,414,110) 8,145,088,575 
RAS es, ae et 207,054) 38,961,945 695,276,000} 820,671,000} 5,856,706,000 
Dependencies.......... 4,089,076] 53,412,340 46,194,000 144,838,000 30,433,000 
German Empire.......... 208,830} 56,367,178} 495,853,800) 1,113,313,000) 698,844,000 
Dependencies.......... 1,027,820} 13,508,000 2,227,000 4,497,000 3 Bie oe acer 
Russian Empire.......... 8,660,395] 129,004,514) 1,101,107,000 392,215,000} 3,414,061,000 
France, German, Russia...}| 14,193,175) 291,254,027] 2,340,657,000| 2,475.534,000) 10,000,044,000 

- Cc re f Battl 
Rail- | Merchant |Cent. o Foot- |Patuie- 
Wealth ‘ Pop. in| News- Ships & 
ot kia al (Dollars) Miles? Tosnne es El erore papers® pers Tuis- 

tary 
Schools4 

United Kingdom ......... 55,000,000,000 Pee 15,391,350) 18 9,500} 47,810} 213 
PGT OMICIOR, «AN aio «ee -wie eilguaiste eieieis ecpusliacallal’s 68,935} 1,189,495) 18 20 88h ivcaea savalatecane 

Rinited States... <cce08 110,000,000,000| 197,077| 3,849,400} 21 23,265) 108,200} 66 
IISHGUGONCIOR i. inle cls Wiehe pa vie dbus wa a'e'e 2's BBG <c wchtes aedsfaes set easiliad Sy HOO atoayelcte: se tes 

Eng.-speaking Powers.....| 165,000,000,000} 288,252) 20,430,245) 20 34,883] 156,010) 279 

LEE Be 50,000,000,000) 27,111; 1,693,366) 13 6,681); 4,500 94 
MICH ETIMENCION: 35 <a acoglemtels Hier wie .« a rshione iy a TODO he. keto wloaey alles THG sa Ie: as alltel evedancrattototeretecn « 

German Empire.......... 48,000,000,000} 32,733) 3,369,807| 17 8,049} 7,500) 72 
Bhcrraas LRN CNRS artis MME Scsinls ovat Saaien die 5 ell a cee aNh: AMS cot pa (ahi tw ana nS ag CIT a See 1D) ovo evans: aba allele erat 

Russian Empire.......... 35,000,000,000| 39,243 840,515 4 1,000 800} 36 

France, Germany, Russia. .| 133,000,000,000| 102,126} 5,903,688 9 15,720} 12,800) 202 

















1Bstimated by C.M. Harvey, The World’s Work, Feb. 1905. 


German Empire, 1903. 
U. S., 1903. 


5 Rowell’s Newspaper Directory, 1904. 


3Commissioner of Navigation U. 8., 1904. 
Mulhall’s Dic. of Statistics, 1898. Millions 


28tatistical Year Book of the 
4Commissioner of Education 


























of foot-tons daily. 7See page 4. 

NUMBER OF PERSONS Proportion of 
LANGUAGES SPOKEN BY the whole. 
18011 1900 1801 | 1890 

SERPS RIST NP er alate ota ciaier eal ns < aids eee twcKeratararebee ats 26% 20,520,000; 136,000,000} 12.7}; 30.2 
STL OLR ee oe een Salen AA oy ei alg car Yaka 6 Bist SF ies, = 31,450,000) 53,000,000) 19.4) 11.6 
MOULIN Ces aetetenee oes ecard ale vices ekiecelnder nce ds 30,320,000} 83,000,000) 18.7) 18.4 
SRA Ure eM aa hal Scare a eh eis! acevineudid eiamldleland'se\s 2.3.4 15,070,000} 38,000,000 9.3 8.4 
BPGUIEN eo. ca ces es ss 26,190,000} 45,000,000) 16.2) 10.0 
Portuguese... 7,480,000} 14,000,000 ACB 1 
Russian...... 30,770,000} 80,000,000) 19.0) 17.8 
OCCU mepeye fobs Ser sabes saloon ARIA wale oi aleisiaie aS 2 ase a 161,800,000; 449,000,000) 100.0} 100.0 











1Mulhall’s Estimate. 
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4 
ARMIES AND WAR BUDGETS OF PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES. 
COMPILED FROM WHITAKER’S ALMANAC FOR 1905. 
Peace Strength or Peace Strength or 
War 5 War 4 
. Standing'Army. . Stand-ing Army. 
| Effective| yar Budeot 1904 Effective’ War Budget 1904 

Argentina. Fee al = SOOLO0O es ota es $6,798,625|Netherlands...| 175,650 26,950) 11,131,450 
Austria Hun- iPertl;cuces al a ea ees 4,200} 1,870,0004 
gary.......| 2,676,000} 383,869) 76,254,140|Portugal. . 244,000) 33,800} 5,676,595 
Belgium 100,000 49,600! 11,069,0004 Roumania 175,000 22,000! 7,474,830 
Brazil. 94,0001 24,100). -2,800,0004 Russia... 2. acca eon se .4,551,000) 191,652,735 
Bulgaria. 313,000} [42,740)  5,201,935|Servia.. -| 300,000 23,000} 3,656,380 
Chile.... 96,000 15,500} 3,619,8602)Spain... .| 1,800,000} 100,000) 32,292,830 
China... 591,0001 91,000) 35,000,000\Sweden . . 45,7 A ...| 15,488,890 
Denmark 75,000) 14,000 3,025,740|Norway...... 4,471,370 
France 3,339,000! 549,372) 134,450,710\Switzerland. .. 7,345,815 
Germany 5,000,000} 617,977| 143,945,000\Unit.Kingdom) 1,138,000) 221,800) 172,500,000 
Greece 150,000 19,000) 2,299,6252/Prnicipal Col’s} 316,000) 244,000) 59,890,000 
Italy 3,329,000) 277,976) 55,801,670/Turkey....... 700,000) 383,000} 23,850,000 
Japan 33,000} 160,000} 19,648,860)/United States.|......... 63,750! 240,410,000 
Mexico....... 190,000 35,500! 15,0000,00 Venezuela.... 16,820 CGY eee so. - 
(14) U.S. War Department Estimate. (2) 1908. (3) Over half of this is for pensions” 


) 
(4) Stateman’s Year Book. 


Note.—Total war effective about 33,000,000 men. 


Total peace strength 8.000,000. 


Total 


annual war budget over $1,300,000,000; adding $500,000,000 for naval budget (Statesman’s 
Year Book) makes $1,800,000,000. 


SEA STRENGTH OF THE PRINCIPAL NAVAL POWERS.! 



































COMPILED BY THE UNITED STATES OFFICE OF NAVAL INTELLIGENCE, JAN. 
13, 1905. 
GT. BRITAIN| FRANCE RUSSIA GERMANY Thiws ITALY JAPAN 
TYPE OF Built. Built Built Built Built Built Built 
VESSEL | 
o.| Tons |No.| Tons |Nu.| Tons |No.| Tons |No.| Tons |No-| Tons |No.| Tons 
Battleships 
Fos voare 2} 51) 682,200) 19) 212,589) 14) 170,153) 16}178,575} 13) 137,329) 12) 162,314] 4] 57,000 
oast de- | 
pores ees! 6| 49,900 17; 73,368) 10} 63,262) 16) 91,315) 12) 47,445} 1) 38,913) 2] 11,067 
rmore 
cruisers. ..| 29! 282,400) 18/145,085} 6) 51,605) 4] 39,047] 2) 17,415] 5) 31,891] 8 72,738 
Cruisers 
above 6,000) 
tons,#..5 2.1 21) 202,950! 4! 81,513)" 5) 82,586)... ot. 5... 2) VLA GOI ses leveraly aesitee elcome 
Cruisers, 
6.000 to 
3,000 tons.4) 50} 221,460) 18) 74,378) 6] 22,667} 9] 46,749] 16) 58,279} 5] 17,490) 11] 48,776 
Cruisers, 
3,000 to 
1,000 tons.4) 56) 103,960) 18] 32,868) 7] 8,760) 27] 58,859) 21) 29,497] 12] 26,216] 12] 22,098 
Torpedo 
boat de- 
Bik hegl . t oe 44,565) 31) 9,250) 35} 9,984] 37) 12,660] 16} 6,695] 11) 3,503] 19] 6,309 
orpedo 
boats... ...| 90 8,036)/238) 20,735) 85) 8,229/105) 13,924) 27; 4,200/101| 9,076) 85] 7,767 
Submarines.| 9 1,400) 37; 3,935 360} 1 120} 8 OTST LOZ |< \x.si| terstebeee 
Total tons 
UiEs cop). 2: 1,595,871). . .| 603,721). . .| 367,606]. . .| 441,249]. . -| 316,523). . .| 254,510). . .) 220,755 
| \ 


























1 Gunboats of less than 1,000 tons have so slight a military value that they are omitted, 
2 Battleships, first class, are those of (about) 10,000 or more tons displacement. 


3 Includes smaller battleships and monitors. 


4 All unarmored warships of more than 1,000 tons are, in this table, classed according to dis- 
placement as cruisers. 
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RELATIVE ORDER OF WARSHIP TONNAGE. 








AT PRESENT AS WOULD BE THE CASE WERE VESSELS BUILD- 
ING NOW COMPLETED 

Nation Tonnage Nation Tonnage 

MAMUODESESU AMES 2 a5. 21 2 5 Os vies ees Sa £595,871 (Great Britatte ..scc cts coins = eleetala ae 1,926,107 
BCS ere is ia (als. cisard.c athe ee a. sievsigoe GOST Cela PMNCOc ate tay meiosis eua salve caivesaukrelss 778,149 
MEER SELEY hoe ost dics s lees se as ae 441,249 United States... 2... 2. cece eee 643,693 
RNP RE FG hchaes, ain OS ase 2 kets 3EZO007]| GOPMANY: cite la ctactekidsio es aot 567,291 
epee Aes. al le ae. toe wa ls ties BU GLO DT HMISSLAT lye ijutehatete Behe vB eel oreo meista s,s 477,409 
MUELVE ESS crete Se aie sictevsp slates cine ln Sie es SHALOM NLDRL YY sp Micka eiehelt fs goa tae tase eee 327,339 
ons. SE Rot CSREES eae PEGIEDO MADAM, « wiararet dere shots ie eicle Sista eaten ae 257,077 
1 CERTEIEE. su) Ae EPZ SSO WAUSHIIA. 2. ceso stare atecealanortie hia aka 151,426 














FREE GOVERNMENT IN THE WORLD. 
AREAS, POPULATIONS AND FORMS OF GOVERNMENT. 



























































COUNTRIES AND GOVERNMENT AREAS PER | popuLaTions | PER 
CENT CENT 
Republican: 
Ns America, United States. 20:0... )..0¢cceedane 3,622,933)... 2 oe 80,590,000}...... 
AG AEA FOU DOS era om steicnih a cicenaie 1,045,600)...... 22,500,000)...... 
S-America. (Except Guiana). . 2.2.0.6 be ne eee 7,405,000]. ..... 37,514,000]...... 
ITO DO MME LATICO us \— or cckete iohevis a. ales aos satiate ina oe lds 207,054)...... 38,961,945]...... 
swab POPE SANG tow Ohio. ci aietets cette A ott is P5;O7Gle voce 3,315,443]...... 
ANAM APIEO MOR ee te la So ew ek Pate te ees Lid O08 Sane 
PRPC AMM LD OLIG \ain's. ceelotale sci Gustto bagi sve SER tee 35,000)...... 2, 060, O00|2a2 4 
Prey cue EV GLa ARID AW afc tale se evs there o's @ cane ate beayoanele 12,331,601) 24.3 184,952,000) 11.4 
Constitutional. : 
N; America, British :Colonies;..../......c05-5006 0. S78 255A4). ic ok 5,591,564)... ..: 
Europe (except France, Switzerland, San Marino, 
pip atay SALI “LMKGIy) she Peds c savetc e.g 9, reat abe /aiays Li SBA TSAI. oad 238,350,628)...... 
Afriea, Cape Colony and Natal.................. BLOOD. o <a ne Set OE ee ee 
JASE SAU GE Ve Sg en 2 CN, So A 16U 200i. aS 47,564,000)...... 
Oceania, Australian Com. and New Zealand ...... SHOCTAETweees 4,548,992)...... 
Biatal COnstitutiONAly., 4 s.cleie.e aiawddses ss cleessoedels 8,719,030) 17.2 299,413,302) 18.5 
| 
Colonies without Self-Government or Dependencies: 
THEGINT, 0. ligne Pea ICI nriouc Fic age eee oe eee, 1,087,404)...... 231,898,807|...... 
Anglo-Heypt and Soudan. : .66..4.2. ack acca 1,350,000)...... 11,734,000}...... 
Other British Colonies and Dependencies. ........ 8,105,294)... 60 106,666,074)...... 
Cone onCelaial) sk ee cles s Cita medias! < tne Sulcids « 900,000)...... 30,002,000}...... 
Dutch Colonies and Dependencies... ............ 782,808). 6 ices $6,122) 785). i ane 
Danish Colonies and Dependencies............... 86,634)...... 120,890). 02... 
French Colonies and Dependencies. .............. 4,089,076)...... 53,412,340|...... 
German Colonies and Dependencies.............. 1027, 8205 0) 0: cars 13,508,000)...... 
Italian Colonies and Dependencies... ........... 188,000)...... 850,000!...... 
Portuguese Colonies and Dependencies. .......... 809,952)...... 9,158,952). ..... 
Spanish Colonies and Dependencies.............. 2535580). 4 25: 273, 709|6 «vos 
United States Dependencies.................0.08 125,885) 0.03 2.. 7,944,617)...... 
Total Colonial without Self-Government............ 13,836,208) 27.3 501,692,174) 31.4 
Autocratic: 
Russian Empire, Europe and Asia............... 8,660,395)...... 129,004,514)...... 
Turkish Empire, Europe and Asia. .............. PTSE S80 26,232,240)...... 
PPINESO PEM DIEGS G .).\5 ie AieioeleleVd s whareauen ee ne cls ATi lh (Olen « 426,047,000)...... 
LENT HAA 6 Alc) RR Coen ee ee SOT LAST eee 220,000)... 5,000,000)... ... 
| PSTSTRD ie og Ns a OTR CER PCED RE re 628,000)...... 9,500,000}...... 
IS@nb ae oa oo ee ane ceo mee eg eae re 82,000). aces 12,000,000)...... 
DATS ENE ROH Se a are Re tock et geet oe 215 400. vec 4,000,000}...... 
Binitan; Nepal, and Oman’. 4 .is'c)6. cas ud eae 152,800)...... 5,525,000)...... 
EN SSas[EThUUE Sono gears ae a Ser ae i 1 Oy 150,000}...... 3,500,000)...... 
Morocco eh ame itty. jaluee wk A asa salto Le ees 219,000)...... 5,000, FOOO a Hiee2 
Meatsinwutocratic:. fie. tee hinin einiaaiete ce sal este Bold 15,789,645) 31.1 625,798,754) 38.8 
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FINANCE AND COW 
Compiled from United States Summary 0 



































ais Bp bed rhea oes ns ot ah ee Ob i ee ee Se 
¥ ey 
a 
a Per 
COUNTRIES Revenue Expendite S Debt Capita 
= of Debt 
x 
<a) 
FATPONUING Aivie's s cis.acis.es wie wie $62,723,000 $60,757,000|+| $479.765,265) $100.08 
Australasia: Commonwealth. . 140,755,000 142,148,000] —| 1,084,605,444| 287 .54 
New Zealand........... 31,376,000 30,241,000|—| 275,439,126; 349 .54 
Austria-Hungary. Saree eieents 75,896,000 75,896,000|+-| 1,107,464,025 24.39 
PANISUTIA, octet se «ava 350,509,000) 350,424,000/+| 739,020,208) 28.26 
SEV GALVG) 1, qateene eels sit 220,672,000 221,649,000| —| 1,038,585,000 53.93 
IBelgiumisiscic oss esses: 4i50 122,657,000) 116,500,000)+) 544,052,979 81.28 
13 Y0) fact ere Pecos ciate 3,614,000} 3,663,000) — 6,180,602 3.40 
Bragilic.. sarscis c telpe tae az 137,295,000} 99,366,000/+| 540,693,936, 37.72 
British colonies, n. €. 8..... 121,885,000 117,381,000/+| 368,763,125) 25.55 
TWIPALIa one cae eerecewte s 18,917,000 18,853,000)+ 62,428,200} 16.67 
Caria asic 5-5, checaos, os tove ge ohare 158,051,000 150,759 000/+| 271,829,090) 49.81 
Central America: Costa Rica. 2,820,000 2,812,000) + 14,603,556 46.66 — 
Guatemala. . i... 60.0% 2,046.000 2,169,000) — 12,142,334 7.37 @ 
Hon@uras:.. essen ace 1,373,000) 1,264,000) + 96,249,771; 124.19 : 
Nicaragua ........ 2,403,000 2,393,000) + 5,590,636/+ 11.18 — 
San Salvador 3,281,000 3,274,000] + 3,966,472 3.67 & 
Chile Hees ereiotwomne: sere 38,684,000 44,001,000)—| 107,304,151 35.17 f 
Chins: Sere ieeieast iste stcteers 62,710,000 71,896,000|—| 613,140,000) 1.50 ; 
Colomibiawic. etn e = cte No data. No data.|.. 14,494,792 3.62 ‘ 
Daa iietaiiosts cele ural 18,791,000 49,515,000) = |45 fies See eel smieers ate ; 
Denmark Matic. .s'oss 20,306,000 20,792,000) — 66,033,849} 26.61 — 
Ecuador yctine an cea oe 5,208,000 4,540,000) + 5,746,628 4.77 | 
RV Delia ee ols ess 60,051,000 56,511,000)+-| 500,743 871 51.44 — 
Mea AGL eveyeyaeaser sive oe 25,555,000 24,993,000)+ 25,897,277 9.44 — 
IN EIOES Costar ede te 695,276,000 695 250,000] +| 5,856,706,403) 150.32 
AI Beran seis < cous 210,899,000 2810,496;000}-F hy 2 0%. 2s, oc e elon e wie ralele 
TEU IB.iecoes, vi Sievers sen 6,158,000 6,481,000) — 30,433,784 16.02 
French colonies, n. e. s 23 17, 100,000; 23:17, LO0:000)2. ten cite crores sieterare ter sinite 
French East Indies. 212,037,000 2312,031,000 Si NE oe ces cae 
German Empire. . 495,853,000 553,222,000 —| 698,849,400 11.94 
German States . 904,287,000 902,990,000} +| 2,687,621,000} 45.90 
German colonies. 2,227,000 2927 OOO |Reliec ae ce tae cll temetene 
Greeee...26 oo Sees. 14,664,000 14,327,000|/+| 159,787,136) 65.65 
FERIt cicaicatete ee 47,327,000 47,341,000] — 27,961,249 21.61 
gece British ..... 371,531,000 346,440,000) +} 1,102,905,139) 3.74 
Sania atu ethos ctetetes 375,000,000 356,492,000|+/| 2,560,605,000} 78.85 
ok: Soin canines 133,039,000 132,895,000/+-| 261,857,143 er al! 
Formosa. . . 9,844,000) 9/643 000 IR et oe eter eere 
Hiores. 2.8 ee 5,362,000 5,361,000] $45 <c<'o oniee eal ae ans 
Mexico........ 29,171,000 27,819,000|+| 175,945,345, 12.99 
Netherlands ..... 61,526,000 61,468,000)+| 463,150,904 86.62 
Dutch East Indies. . 61,934,000 66;750: O00 ac tena ers sielieteee tres 
NODWAY Gisls eis ese 27,000,000 27,259,000) — 70,376,355, 31.09 
Paraguay PPA Digtexs ise vt 11,007,000 11,007,000). . 11,223,805 17.65 
Persian assis, cassveis iss 37,300,000 37,300,000). . 16,737,500 1.76 
Orin | Meise his cress 7,533,000 7,016,000)+| 23,159,700) 5.02 
POrqugal ae ai. amas 57,336,000 62,170,000/—| 819,886,580) 151.02 
Roumania.. .........55 42,114,000 38,906,000|)+) 272,774,501 46.13 
RUISSUE. ie ated Seke set's 1,101,107,000) 1,116,095,000|—| 3,414,061,734) 24.21 
Santo Domingo............ 1,910,000 »722,000}+ 26,219,449) 42.98 
Bervae stl eicalnerersiete sie o'enels an 13,619,000 14,086,000) — 80,806,223} 31.86 
DIAIN. |. r2.!-/s hemewle mer ele elaae EES: 13,823,000 13,640; 000) Ent 8s ses olerorelelntsnete etree 
SOA acd win cette ep ibe ase ere aeebeiem teen 197,077,000 187,846,000) +] 2,061,389,972, 110.72 
Shi hae aCe OPE cro icrrsrge ch tory 49,712,000 49,593,000) + 92,833,336, 17.86 
Bwytzeriand. 5 oe zcuwe the lowe cic eee ies 20,691,000 20,563 000) + 17,400,567 5.18 
TOP KO s tase vive scotch ee uuaee love riers oeaaete 81,450,000) 81,089,000}+| 723,125,400} 29.00 
United Kingdonys.. 202 iesinc hehe 737,526,000) 897,790,000) —| 3,885,166,333 92.59 
Winrted States. cas ages sem nts oer 694,621,000 640,323,000/+| 925,011,637; 11.51 
Philippine Islands.,........5 42 00 ces 15,326,000 14,263,000) + 6,000,000) .79 
TAR ay aes 2555-0 eens nie Pht pelo aaa 16,703,000 15,032,000)+| 127,362,827) 132.81 
VEDORUCLA Hist ous ss svete bani ic eee eT 4,818,000 5,026,000) — 49,335,647) 20.14 
CEOGEI grehateix Sos Guess eeoeteup hae ee Ne ees $7,901,486,000| $7,980,856,000) $34,633,164,406)........ 








1Consolidated fund. 


2Local Budget. 


3 Estimated. 


4Largely in depreciated paper. 
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Commerce and Finance for September, 1904 


























FOREIGN COMMERCE COM gaan 
UNITED STATES 
Excess of Exports from | Imports into 
Imports Exports exports (+) or | United States | United States 
imports (—) to from 
be arenes pe ta eat be Bae aun $9,808,529 $10,396,873 
655,121,000 6 66,403,000|+ 11,282,000 28,101,784 6 13,845,001 
349,228,000 388,460,000) + 39,232,000 6,672,580 10,093,346 
459,472,000: 371,620,000\— 87,852,000 43,515,112 17,912,084 
5,587,000) 11,076,000) + 5,489,000 76,926 1,731 
113,288,000; 177,323,000} -+- 64,035,000) 11,155,565 71,583,086 
475,370,000 280,744,000) — 194,626,000) 57,886,757 22,875,024 
13,751,000 20,011,000} + GEZOOOGOKE 2 ie Siene, Sealers at dlidcol eceiavenanauene edt ee 
224,814,000 196,161,000) — 28,653,000 123,472,416) 54,660,410 
4,415,000 5,561,000) + 1,246,000 1,697,043 3,291,545 
3,018,000 7,134,000) + 4,116,000 1,128,418 2,190,145 
1,672,000 2,357,000) + 685,000 969,963 1,136,220 
2,185,000 3,243,000) + 1,058,000 1,364,518 2 199,313 
2,624,000) 3,926,000) + 1,302,000) 68,329 583,459 
48,336,000 67,846,000) + 19,510,000 3,753,222) 7,155,839 
198,364,000 134,720,000) — 63,644,000) 22) 698,282 26, 182,113 
10,695,000 18,487,000} + 7,792,000 2) 923, "404 3,140, 043 
58,826,000 77,849,000 + 19,023,000 21,769,572 62/341,942 
116,726,000 85,730,000] — 30,996,000 14,812,900 494 
7,029,000) 8,811,000) + 1,782,000 1,347,850 1,823,166 
73,229,000 87,081,000) + 13,852,000 667,577 10,854,628 
45,191,000 39,117,000) — — 6,074,000 5) (5) 
qreeyee Ser cant a Street 70,497,327 87,895,253 
’ , 6 ’ ’ oF, , ’ 
12,483,000) 7'551,000| — 4°932/000 ' $386,758 $461,102 
46,808,000 35,806,000} — 11,002,000) 2,785,418) 1,088,493 
41,964,000 40,677 ,000|— .1,287,000 2, 361 3,873 
1,340,178,000 1,113,313,000) — 226,865,000 174,264, "495 h ite 999, 904 
,969,000 97,000} — 4,472,000 30,949 11 "702 
26,034,000! 15,466,000) — 10,568,000 369,919) a; 299° 144 
5,500,000! 12,760,000|+ 7,260,000 1,956,343) 1, "122, 641 
255,614,000, 408 ,396,000)/+- 152 782,000 4/866,683 51,831,665 
rat meV mM ee a 
3. ’ , 7040, Pa , ’ 
5,030,000 6,881,000) + 1,851,000 21,622,603 40,597,582 
6,744,000 4,142,000) — 2,602,000 QOL plik sit, aes cievevenele aes 
74,690,000) 88,200,000) + -13,510,000) 42,227,786) (8) 61, eon 902 
867,308,000 732,975,000] — 134,333,000) 74,576,164 20, 899,588 
86,894,000 98,724,000) + 11,830,000) 2,210,963) 15, 343, "948 
77,779,000 45,687,000) — 32,092,000 7 
2,270,000 3,787,000) + 1,517,000) 14,815 3,890 
23,703,000 13,243,000) — HOS AGO OOO See eb ii tea 5.0 le-e'e be pew tcaete aashener 
21,062,000) 17,938,000) — 3,124,000 2,573,289 2,826,493 
60,044,000) 30,710,000) — 29,334,000) 2,915,897 3,229,813 
54,686,000) 72,340,000) + 17,654,000) 138,635 65 
305,614,000) 392,215,000} + 86,601,000 7,518,177 7,262,757 
2,987,000 5,224,000) + 2,237,000) 1,700,371 3,361,319 
8,650,000) 13 920,000) + Bree COLO ees cha vie o ceik istenntai’e 33,149 
15,782,000 21,103,000)+ DOL OOOT castes sci s5% ay ere gag ae 
175,487,000 161,297,000} — 14,190,000) 15,976,788 8,787,621 
134,605,000) 105,154,000} — 29,451,000 9,530,137, 4,193,307 
217 803,000 168,741,000} — 49,062,000, 203,357 19,864,767 
117,134,000 59,072,000) — 58,062,000) 354,457 2,359,830 
2,571,416,000 1,379,283,000}— 1,192,133,000 523,773,397 180,249,114 
11025:719:000) 21-392, 231, 000l-  366,512,000\007.... cs. clam ates cde. 
32,972,000) 33,122,000) + 150,000 4,038,909 11,372,584 
24,565,000 33,656,000) + 9,091,000! 1,549,812 2,830,069 
8,560,000 14,900,000) + 6,340,000) 2,736,726 6,609,919 
$11,621,366,000} $10,266,667,000|— $1,354,699,000) $1,356,965,925| $1,003,224,820 
5Included under Russia. 6French Africa. 7 Included under Sweden. 
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COMPILED FROM THE STATES 











(With Exports to and Imports from the United States, from | 










































































Area in Revenue, Expendi- 
COUNTRIES, ETC. Square Miles.| Population. £ tures, £ 
Engiand’and Wales; . .¢ <0... ¢s<0ee «0 BS Soe WO SZ BOT GAS oc. caver seem ah sie shortage 
MGOclard mee ist ee toe heioiets miele dvenetaraal 29,796 BAF 2 NOS Nike cen eee ele roemetcermacts 
POLAR CA et id toe tse eee sy aaaytat alee sgnistncs 32,605 ZL ASRS T5M..c3 oe akan | oe = aula eRe 
Nate ay mettre tc tticcas ache were ieisism--m are 302 150,509 41> scrapes [oceeetettes 
United Kingdom. 3 2.002 ose as ease 121,027 | 41,609,320 | 151,551,698 | 184,483,708 
GGlonT est ae er ie ioe cee 119 205,097 464 497,803 
Pobalsbaropel gs sis: Feiss secre wretarens > 121,146 | 41,814,417 | 152,077,162 | 184,981,511 
PPotaldbinvopetcic soni nctciec- cetea secs os LOU TAG I APB 97 O48 ule ean cre secs olin Oskereranre eens 
AB Te BI Sie a ea ee tr RRM SS ect ee 1,087,404 | 231,898,807 | 76,344,525 | 71,394,282 
INAbive DLabGss Sols care crates cree a eehete 679,393 GZ AGL Baa te is waters acore a[ hs alata eee ee ae 
MEVEOD chars Gage ero ape ahaeess re Rabi Pecans 25,365 3,565,954 1,813,204 1,869,474 
Straits Settlements .................. 1,472 572,249 661,020 650,201 
Fong ong eee oe en eaten 30 297,142 359,800 351,140 
Other colonies! yan, disci oon eernes 4,343 621,315 773,445 840,835 
PTOUGCHOLALOSIie =, fascia: wise craic sess ohtie =< 27,621 961,250 1,760,180 1,378,150 
TOLALASIB socio S etree mele oie Sc i + 1,825,628 | 300,378,266 | 81,712,174 | 76,484,082 
CaO COLONY orci ip aie ec ue ooo ttena eee 276,995 2,433,000 9,050,371 8,617,626 
AN) VE aie, rs, 2 ac Pa no HB 36,170 925,118 3,439,820 3,097,601 
Orange yor! ee on er ono ene 50,000 208,000 271,999 235,170 
PELaMs Vaal. Acmicepieinie c's + Seti 111,700 1,000,000 3,141,119 2,963,622 
Other: Colonics er 5a). en ss a eeins ome 79,019 1,533,942 1,095,566 1,046,351 
BURL ESTA 1013 <clsttepalterneer rie dtc. oe State eoaueten 580,000 1,000,000 86,144 933,217 
IPTOCSCLOFATOsine ac aAe A icsle ale ee Oe 1,257,060 31,005,150 1,024,606 1,819,290 
RotAleAIMesinn, wasn hee etas a. Oo ate ate 2,390,944 | 38,105,210 | 18,609,625 | 18,712,877 
NOSE Sn! 6 is aus Rats nee es Roeder 3,619,820 5,371,315 | 11,932,662 | 10,596,488 
Newfoundland !¢:< 4300)... <<iisiceer le nee 162,734 220,249 450,891 ,641 
(Her: COLONES yatewe val. Seven 6 Misty er oe 19,592 1,638,294 2,402,164 2,332,700 
Total North America .. 4... Soc. cae eee: 3,802,146 7,229,858 | 14,785,717 | 13,399,829 
Britieb Gwen se. ccs) vc os cue ae 109,000 293,958 557,351 501,704 
Ralkland Welands . oo. b..=...ceenewtens 7,500 2,050 16,070 14,790 
Total South Ameries ....)....0 anes ans 116,500 296,008 573,421 516,494 
New South Walbaeek bit.: to acer 310,700 1,359,133 12,486,575 12,348,359 
EVAL GUOMEDY sin srevsvernic’ cos¥cAatie "0 10)ls oe oteeeteietics & 87,884 1,201,341 8,049,168 8,329,115 
IOADALEILG fete Fv ctiarig; isis > See 668,497 496,596 4,242,295 4,674,234 
MOUTH ATSOTALIAS +o: <na ecu one eee 903,690 362,604 2,829,839 3,110,188 
AVG UC AMISEE EI Gis ocr css ns scclaeeteene alevele © 975,920 184,124 3,936,926 3,694,363 
PA SLATUAEUIUPEL Ia nbs gree Gtr eva ietlic nats ves tateobchen Roe 26,215 172,475 896,593 1,011,223 
Australian Commonwealth.............. 2,972,906 3,776,273 32,441,396 33,167,482 
INOWiZOBla id Gia is irene ts = sa mert aheet 104,471 772,719 6,506,752 6,331,607 
Seay aU Lr ebib ut apetee arc eye Me. ais oo sue aeons 90,540 350,000 16,868 31,346 
Oonertsiancamertecrs chs '<ie caketey aoe wy 41,740 320,124 203,413 251,021 
PVOTEOLOLALOB See sae o.o ates: vow whayreheten eta ns 50,800 630,000 102,200 97,300 
"TOCal Aetrelasig@erts vcs +. sends Semele Seco 3,260,457 5,849,116 | 39,270,629 | 39,878,756 
Summary: 
United Kingdoms cies oss rs .saye cas 121,027 | 42,372,556 | 151,551,698 | 184,483,708 
RAs bE: Pg eae SE Sn, ame g ore Sn ekoe cree 1,766,797 | 294,360,356 | 76,344,525 | 71,394,282 
Colonies with self government. ........ 7,173,096 13,498,674 | 63,821,892 | 62,281,445 
Colonies with partial self government. . . 125,460 2,692,419 4,120,713 4,057,501 
Colonies without self government ..... . 380,960 7,715,706 7,645,870 7,390,976 
Wnderoharber!oss\ uiNaees sas saloon) 614,000 1,200,000 655,044 1,170,897 
E, Provecvorates, 6t0,. sao. vei. ss sae cee es 1,335,481 32,596,400 2,886,986 3,294,740 
Povaleio ives i) css le cieeieyacatacemnte aa 11,516,821 | 394,436,1 11 307,026,728 | 334,073,549 


11901. 21903. 3 Malta Gibraltar. 4 Labuan, Mauritius, Cyprus. 
Gold Coast, Lagos, Seychelles, Sierra Leone, St. Helena.6 and Labrador. 





5 Ascension, Gambia, 
7 Bahamas, Barbadoes. 


ISH EMPIRE. 


MAN’S YEAR BOOK FOR 1904, 
the U. S. Summary of Commerce and Finance, July, 1904.) 
























Imports from 

























































Miles of 


Exports to 
Imports, £ Exports, £ 3 U.S., £1° Railway 
798,349,190 581,874,048 SUE CSO ODOT: oot cases 4 ccele ale ss tte ce pees 22,152 
Mn Aaa act eRen ch ane, tencesten a Rexete rere aey sa thet rietallle\ ake o's: yesh SCwrde hele woe. eumcarel avers aT ages 
798,428,358 581,874,048 399,680,556 07,556,241 32,86,408 22,160 
229,686,346 74,091,655 GZOZ BO Vac skencrsteadeie o ale? oieielerrcle ise eels ae 
Sere Period 7207 see |. | GOIU6BEO i II i... ole co rsaeekp eso "369 
Rey. x a sini. 30,022,550 ZESTSO. SOO i grea ieee: 3 oie alae te acaua hiokee 1S ib m..2 Wl shes nova Sheree eto ce 
BAICBOO Wee ss c'est) ch gh Peers oe. Se careers 2,082,509 408; 905Hiniaivere Seco es 
1,182,984 2,704,693 DOO: | ooleheaitn Ross's (os acei|iese nab che\ie ue wie lee eve 104 
3,152,120 3,661,130 GODS LOOT wc. tareaee ee attiesan| se avatelevee rosy eise 300 
239,340,092 117,777,912 133,028,371 3,423,759 9,943,733 26,704 
36,970'929 34,220,500 EA Md lee cutetahet mare sectors orne eaten acai 2,648 
12,519'143 15,656,052 eS OM als wi ataeaietn tre ae sone oleate tre he siete 6. 
15,000 1,663,103 DOOSW aoc crater aiete Mele vie a ace Mievarg a aus 
2,500,000 14,972,925 FESS OS eli. c see take Gola evewreiels al ointerdsiees 1,335 
3,888,878 4,144,127 PPE Oy TAL le 0. te Stair ane catatalonsi aise eee ls ese So 287 
at eee 1,443,053 BED COG Bice eee cits oi og ara etstDa eo ese 586 
100,000 3,426,510 ILO O ates) see er eae cotialle fo: tata endcotene 4 584 
55,993,950 75,526,270 35,344,297 4,141,553 169,800 6,083 
75.307,020 43,633,310 43,503,836 26,542,869 10,281,253 18,714 
4,038,595 1,610,874 1,963,574 525,613 227,011 659 
6,207,900 8,008,429 6,759,744 2,384,832 1,787,319 302 
85,553,515 53,252,613 52,227,154 29,453,314 12,295,583 19,675 
991,320 1,371,388 1,757 053 289,222 95 
Oe 63,851 DU RBS le eae SI Nee’ aicta akae! bien e ake sitters 
991,320 1,435,239 LOA oO A, 13. scatevauaaoustakaia wate atm ou aie Meporer a cheese 95 
66,108,359 25,974,210 AR AVR NN, Seatac eietece vo oneliovact aloe alaenrote ane 3,107 
50,408,957 18,270,245 ere Onc Ne shoelace Gites. ered lataraicattts © ree teless 3,294 
39,387,177 7,352,538 PLT Boel Jet acs oaks ste ican nate 2,974 
26,448,045 6,181,000 ESOT ta iia orate ie one ota acch ene hie fee alone 1,882 
14,942,310 7,218,352 DORE SD Sint 5 aka cttteraatnte.<satssetenert kim» eosetwel nate 1,989 
9,111,649 2,442,745 CP A Re, -, |i Se mere 620 
206,406,497 67,439,090 AAPL ERED UE 5 oicelotalaace a ovanesallin’ a eco! Gc otelere 0 6 .te a 13,866 
55,899,019 11,326,723 ESOS OTT Mec, cl aalecs.cressiee sialie eid klenaia veleisaiete ,40: 
2,378 ,817 ALI Glic Fon ohh suasceian acum ot as egelta loca coh iat'oi'ey Rei x aro ot| nce weuca ecpubrecwtn te ois 
191,255 878,745 BASIE. Nir ueciis au cael eacae cd cueca eye 100 
te ee 413,600 BOOS waremaceteceaie ie ollie cies aral wee ac tle «cl e Weseie. aces areup pete 
262,499,149 80,128,975 86,253,953 5,468,748 1,426,881 16,370 
798,349,190 581,874,040 SOM OSO ODE |. cates pening 0 a00 & ss eiresare 22,152 
229,686,346 74,091,655 REA, Comeae bats. sk oistescicnncecauaiell'a. arc: an enel sizes OR anak 25,931 
391,141,203 173,886,549 ERR PMN c aru caecke hts x, <calielll aes gr:s"e. severe makes 38,934 
8,426,636 11,638,128 WOLOOO ABs tc <aaik pascal es ia! slenelly aie sikcterdis Ge ahaa 509 
11,959,889 59,234,014 asco ate OMe ear i'n Saree inte os Oe ahr oy bmn ofa 1,991 
RT ae pe a 1,769,423 DS LAO esate sakes wavel|'a ccd Ha erannieraeeta rege 686 
3,252,120 7,501,240 ONO LZ SOO! ara: ores oi Sax ol euclio ain acticnst hei ae 884 
1,442,815,384 909%95,049 709,382,222 149,755,61510 55,981,62791 91,087 











Bermudas, British Honduras, Jamaica, Leeward Islands, Trinidad, Windward Islands.8 and 8. 


Georgia. 


9 Fiji and British North Borneo. 


10 So far as tabulated. 
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AREA, DENSITY AND POPUL 
























































Rank 
Land sur- Density | in 
face in of popu- | popu- 
STAT OR TERRITORY square hati fe 1900 1890 ? 1880 8 
miles, | 1900: | tion, 
United States................ 3,067,003 6 siete cecil neler 76,303,387| 62,979,766] 450,155,783 
WD OWSLCY hace nics a iciaera ria eiaueralone aecvaletokenebes 25.6: ||Gisew oc 25.6 21.2 Dias 
(ATA bain cate cicnialecetrait am rextiuere 51,540 35.5 18 1,828,697} 1,513,401} 1,262,505 
ATL ZOM ER areas oie fore celta ere olen 112,920 5 | 49 122,931 88,243 40,440 
GAT ICATAGHD atest ita sare-s-a Rotaumaiean toate 53,045 24.7 25 1,311,564} 1,128,211 802,525 
Galton discs s ea cternkogevs 4 erate eure 156,172 9.5 21 1,485,053] 1,213,398 864,694 
Colorado. scar arerooes Co se ns ante 103,645 5.2 31 539,700 413,249 194,327 
4,845} 187.5 29 908,420 746,258 622,700 
1,960 94.3 46 184,735 168,493 146,608 
60} 4,645.3 42 278,718 230,392 177,624 
54,240 9.7 32 §28,542 391,422 269,493 
58,980 37.6 vial 2,216,331} 1,837,353] 1,542,180 
84,290 1.9 47 161,772 88,548 32,610 
56,000 86.1 3 4,821,550} 3,826,352) 3,077,871 
35,910 70.1 8 2,516,462} 2,192,404) 1,978,301 
Indian Territory. ..22 00.6005 065 31,000 12.6 39 392,060 ESO. TBA. a cence s oe 
TOW Sieieraigare aus: e rete Wake eal et oios ees 55,475 40.2 10 2,231,853} 1,912,297} 1,624,615 
FRANSOS: 1.5 eles is btieusustalere aha oroterevale 81,700 18.0 22 1,470,495) 1,428,108 996,096 
Kentucky. . 40,000 53a 12 2,147,174| 1,858,635| 1,648,690 
Louisiana. . 45,420 30.4 23 1,381,625) 1,118,588 939,946 
aine..... 29,895 23.2 30 694,466 661,086 648,936 
Maryland.. 9,860} 120.5 26 1,188,044} 1,042,390 934,943 
Massachusetts...............0- 8,040} 348.9 6 2,805,346] 2,238,947) 1,783,085 
MAGHISAN’. cra\srersqeenbcrs Ren tavarenrcente 57,430 42.2 9 2,420,982} 2,093,890] 1,636,937 
INEIATIG SOBA trie sevens syn laieiore wliclaverss 79,205 221 19 1,751,394] 1,310,283 780,773 
MM SSISSIIO DE stony xe Wlestacte ete areca te ctor 46,340 33.5 20 1,551,270} 1,289,600] 1,131,597 
IMISBOUTLas a oadisnroeee ace ee 68,735 45.2 5 3,106,665} 2,679,185} 2,168,380 
Montana... 023.385 Tua 245/30 peer 44 243,329 142,924 39,159 
Nebraska : 76,840 13.9 27 1,066,300} 1,062,656 452,402 
Nevada... 109,740 0.4 52 42,335 47,355 62,266 
New Hampshire areove 9,005 45.7 36 411,588 376,530 346,991 
Now Jersey... 5%. ieces sce cies 7,525| 250.3 16 1,883,669] 1,444,933} 1,131,116 
New MOXIOD 5. js:0500.0:e%e.0cveaseralenoaet 122,460 6 45 195,310 160,282 119,565 
Chae G0) de aa ae ee 47,620) 152.6 1 7,268,894| 6,003,174) 5,082,871 
North: Carolina.se occ. seco e ces 48,580 39.0 15 1,893,810} 1,617,949} 1,399,750 
Worth Dakota. icin. soa eecse avn 70,195 4.5 41 319,146 190,983 36,909 
ORO tn ket vicaia cha vets wens 40,760] 102.0 4 4,157,545] 3,672,329] 3,198,062 
Oklahoma 38,830 10.3 38 398,331 TS ATS Se cieiatous er 
Oregon.... 94,560 4.4 35 413,536 317,704 174,768 
Pennsylvani; 44,985| 140.1 2 6,302,115) 5,258,113} 4,282,891 
Rhode Island... Tire 1,053] 407.0 34 428,556 345,506 276,531 
South Carolina... cos cscciewes oo s 80,170 44.4 24 1,340,316} 1,151,149 995,577 
South Dakoteaesasaescasiness 76,850 5.2 37 401,570 348,600 98,268 
DORNERSCE Gio si ier: s cle eral stones las 41,750 48.4 14 2,020,616) 1,767,518} 1,542,359 
CRA anata eran keip oie Gans kainate 262,290 11.6 6 3,048,710} 2,235,527} 1,591,749 
Uttalis ss srutasn syebpeiaecluns ares 82,190 3.4 43 276,749 210,779 143,963 
VOPm Obit ca scajeucnaterotaereieisalers 9,135 37.6 40 343,641 332,422 332,286 
NAPQINIBS 27 ons selena an 40,125 46.2 17 1,854,184) 1,655,980] 1,512,565 
Washington, . 66,880 TREN, 68 518,103] 357,232 75,116 
West Virginia 24,645 38.9 28 958,800 762,794 618,457 
WHECONSING., ois scnatereceratemdeeaenle 54,450 38.0 13 2,069,042} 1,693,330] 1,315,497 
Wyoming amen eee 97,575 0.9 50 92,531 62,555 20,789 
RIBS RAisen vac so sien ce Sees, 7590,884, 0.1] 51 63,592 32,052 33,426 
VRAW Bil .soc. cas, sas,c niece nae 76,449 23.9 48 154,001 (Sys deel Setters cae 














»1 From Census Reports. 
? Figures include population of Alaska, Indian Territory, and Indian reservations, 
3 Figures exclude population of Alaska, Indian Territory, and Indian reservations. 
¢ Population of Alaska excluded. 
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ATION OF UNITED STATES.1 
1870 1860 1850 1840 1830 1820 | 1810 | 1800 | 1790 
38,558,371) 31,443,321| 23,191,876] 17,069,453| 12,866,020|9,638,453/7,239,881|5,308,483|3,929,214 
13.3 10.8 7.9 8.4 6.4 4.8 oe 6.6 4.9 
996,992) 964,201 771,623/ 590,756) 809,527] 127,001).........).--- +++.) e+e, 
AS44771)  435,450| 200,897) 97,574| 30,888) 14, 278|- ooo. fo cee eee feceseew es 
560,247| 379,994} 92,597]... 22. e eles eee e eee el Ga hebtlhtexaanaes Sara: 
OS SE 7 ee GS Spent, Sener Sia up seeigieradltewieneesy 6 
537,454;  460,147| 370,792] 309,978] —-297,675| 275,248] 261,942) 251,002] 237,946 
125,015] 112,216, 91,532) 78,085] —«'76,748| 72,749] 72,674] 64,273 59,096 
131,700} _75,080/ 51,687 «43,712 39,834] 33,039] 24,023] 14,093]......... 
eta aCe RPAAS, BA ATT | BATE oss ns che wnawans sfeinsn can wahesonivaes 
1,184,109] 1,057,286, 906,185}  691,392/ 516,823] 340,989] 252,433] 162,686] 82,548 
nL eg es Geen ere e are cl attintessvabeoumasn che 
2,539,891] 1,711,951] 851,470/ -476,183| 157,445] 55,211) 12,282). ple 
1,680,637] 1,350,428| 988,416] 685,866] 343,031] 147,178} 24,520] 5,641]. 0.0... 
ee ANGT SOEs) AYEOLA AB NIST oo cae bf nae awe en le oer anuce bf van oud. cfs saccnnes 
et IOAN ee sy oe one Pens tes ons SO sO oe eee ear Ce Ce a 
1,321,011] 1,155,684" " 982,405|""” '779,88)""* 687,917] 564,317] 406,511] 320,955] "73,677 
726,915 8,002} 517,762} 352,411 215,739] 153,407| 76,556].........|......... 
626,915}  628,279| 583,169] 501,793] 399,455| 298,335| 228,705| 151,719] _ 96,540 
780,894/ 687,049) 583,034] 470,019] 447,040] 407,350] 380,546) 341,548] 319,728 
1,457,351] 1,231,066] 994,514] —737,699| 610,408] 523,287] 472,040) 422,845| 378,787 
1,184,059} 749,113} 397,654 212,267| 31,639] 8,896] 4,762/.... 6... .| ee 
439,706} 172,023 Ay] or RA Een = cone Sega paaacns ch ionoeneh 
827,922| 791,305] 606,526. 375,651) 136,621] 75,448] 40,352] 8,850]... 
1,721,295] 1,182,012) 682,044] 383,702] 140,455] 66,586] 20,845].........,.....000, 
SSN att ys actos Salim s cade Soca t| inisis sew ope pS 
eee SRA cag) Fares rare Poly Ge sone os nine <hceseise i 5 oie 
42,491 OE PG eI ane, bel ei ay eo sted Bernat baitinare = atch Taner’ 
318,300] 326,073 317,976] | 284,574} 269,328] 244,161} 214,460] 183,858] 141,885 
906,096] 672,035] 489,555] 373,206] 320,823) 277,575] 245,562] 211,149} 184,139 
Pee SIO! CL BET veo |e sun tenet sts spe cen 9 Eee tae Leer cant eae 
4,382,759] 3,880,735] 3,097,394] 2,428,921} 1,918,608/1,372,812| 959,049] 589,051] 340,120 
1,071,361 277, EEN. TPAAKBL | 787,087) G38820) (BED,500} 478,108] “808,702 
2,665,260| 2,339,511] 1,980,329] 1,519,467| 937,903] 581,434] 230,760] 45,365)... 00... 
Re 200) SION oc oka Nice mecces sfarces sno eclncgegeexe|accs eons slaveaceees 
3,521,951 2,906,215| 2,311,786] 1,724,033] 1,348,233/1,049,458] 810,091] 602,365| 434,373 
217,353| 174,620] 147,545] 108,830 7,199 ,059| 76,931} 69,122| 68,825 
705,606}  703,708| 668,507; 594,=98| 581,185] 502,741] 415.115] 345,591| 249,073 
11,776 ee cts ER railed < SARC HERRERA SSDS Aen 
1,258,520| 1,109,801) 1,002,717} 829,210| 681,904) 422,823} 261,727) 105,602 
BIS STO) a CO4925) 219,502) 0.26. seas [roves ss 0. PRE c auicrp is Sis woul wasieeies™ 
ee 2h ENE Ou hin fete a cf ven ven of ES ec ers i Pee 
330,551| 315,098} 314,120] 291,948): 280,652| 235,981] 217,895) 154,465| 85,425 
1,225,163] 1,596,318) 1,421,661 1,239,797] 1,211,405/1,065,366| 974,600) 880,20 | 747,610 
23,955 On ee Brees Pac en as Sis|c cid iol > egies AS ee 
Bm IMI Ric, Se ube ch cod wal eae Word 6 « aeons 08 es < 
1,054, ,670| 775,88i| 305,391)” 30,945)... 2 00002 2 

















§ Population of Dakota territory, 1860, 4,837. 


7 Land and water surface. 
population of 89,990 according to the census Hawaiian, 1890, 

The U.S. Census estimates Porto Rico, 953,243; Philippine Islands, 6,961,339; Guam, 9,000; 
Samoa, 6,100. The Treasury estimate of the population of the U.S. for Feb. ne 1905, i is 82, 678, 000: 


8 Hawaii had a 
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A hundred years ago our population of 6,000,000 wasa thin fringe along the 
Atlantic slope, and Ohio was the far frontier. Since then, homes have been 
built and furnished for 75,000,000 people. More than four and a half million 
farms have been brought under cultivation. For forty years there was an 
average of 16,000 acres of wild land subdued daily. Halfa thousand cities have 
been built. It has taken thousands of years to make Europe, but Americans 
have brought as vast an area under civilization in one century. Henry M. 
Stanley says: ‘Treble their number of ordinary Europeans could not have 
surpassed them in what they have done. The story of their achievements 
reads like an epic of the heroic age.”’ 


FROM THE CENSUS OF 1900. 


POPULATION CLASSIFIED BY SEX, BY RACE, AND BY NATIVITY: 1900, 1890, anD 
1880 FOR CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES. 






































PER CENT. OF POPU- PER CENT. OF 
POPBES TION LATION INCREASE 
SEX, RACE, OR 

NATIVITY 1890 1880 

1900 18901 1880 1900 | 1890 | 1880 | to to 

d 1900 | 1890 
Waetial ox Sooces 75,994,575| 62,947,714) 50,155,783|| 100.0 | 100.0| 100.0 | 20.7; 24.9 
Malesk.. 2icacwks 38,816,448] 32,237,101] 25,518,820|| 51.1 | 51.2} 50.9| 20.4) 25.7 
Female.......... 37,178,127| 30,710,613, 24,636,963 48.9 48.8| 49.1 | 21.1 24.0 
Whites rei 8 66,809,196] 55,101,258) 43,402,970|| 87.9 | 87.5| 86.6 | 21.2) 26.7 
Waprdie cs siéscs 8,833,994) 7,488,676| 6,580,793} 11.6 | 11.9| 13.1 | 18.0) 13.5 
Padisd:s,..0s5-: 237,196| 248,253 66,407|| 0.3 | 0.4] 0.1 245) 211.4 
Mongohain.... 114,189] 109,527; 105,613/| 0.2| 0.2| 0.2 4 Bie 598.7% 
Chinese. ...... 89,863} 107,488] 105,465|| 0.1] 0.2| 0.2] 216.4 1.9 
Tavahese 1. 24,326 2039 148|| (8) (3) (3) | 1,093.0) 1,277.7 
Native: sce 65,653,299| 54,698,154) 43,475,840|| 86.4 | 85.3) 86.7 22,31 22.8 
Foreign born.....| 10,341,276 9,249,560 6,679,943], 13.6 | 14.7| 13.3 11.8} 38.8 





d 1Figures include the population of Indian Territory and Indian reservations, not enumerated 
in 1880. 2Decrease. *%Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 


POPULATION CLASSIFIED BY NATIVITY: 1900 anp 1890. 






































































1890 to 1900 MBs 2B 
1900 ae 
1900 PER CENT. OF FOR- 
ee uNS INCREASE al EIGN 
STATE OR TNRRITORY BORN 
P Foreign || Nat- | 2°? || ajat |. Bor | Por | Per 
Native : eign . eign | cent. | cent. 
born I born Mae born | male} male 
Continental U.S... 00.55. 65,653,299] 10,341,276|| 86.4 | 13.6 || 22.3 | 11.8 | 50.5 | 54.4 
N. Atlantic Division.,...| 16,283,899) 4,762,796)| 77.4 | 22.6 || 20.5 | 22.5 | 49.5 | 51.6 
S. Atlantic Division. ....| 10,227,450 216,030)| 97.9 Dan 18.2 3.6 | 49.9 | 55.5 
N. Central Division. .| 22,174,530} 4,158,474|| 84.2 | 15.8 || 20.8 2.4 | 50.9} 55.1 
8. Central Division......| 13,722,392 357,655)|| 97.5 2.5 || 26.5 | 11.1 |} 60.8) 57.4 
Western Division....... 3,245,028 846,321 o> 20st 39.2 9.8 | 53.7} 65.5 











In 1900, 18.8 per cent. of native whites had both parents foreign born and 
98. one parent foreign born The numbers were 10,632,280 and 5,013,377. 
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Note furthermore that 13.7 per cent. of our people are foreign born and 27.5 


born of foreign parents. 


In the N. Atlantic division 22.6 are foreign born and 


from 1890 to 1900 in this section the growth ot the native population was not 


equal to the growth of the foreign. 


the native born is naturally rising, as these States become settled. 


STATE OR TERRITORY 


United States... 
Continental U.S...... 


N. Atlantic Division 
§. Atlantic Division.. 
N. Central Division.. 
8. Central Division. . 
Western Division.... 


MOVEMENT OF POPULATION. 














State or 
territory 
of birth 
unknown 


0.3 


PER CENT. OF NATIVE WHITE 
POPULATION BORN— 
Within Without 
state or ter-|state or ter- 

ritory of | ritory of 

residence | residence 
yes 78.1 21.6 
78.2 21.5 
87.2 12.5 
87.9 12.0 
74.0 25.7 
75.5 24.3 
49.3 49.9 


ooooo|o 
COnmwowrc | cw 





In the West, however, the proportion of 


PER CENT. OF NATIVE NEGRO 
POPULATION BORN— 











Within Without State or 
state or ter-|/state or ter-| territory 
ritory of ritory of | of birth 
residence residence | unknown 
84.0 15.7 0.3 
84.1 ~~} “15.6 
45.6 53.9 0.5 
91.2 8.6 0.2 
54.8 44.6 0.6 
85.1 14.6 0.3 
23.8 74.6 1.6 





FOREIGN BORN POPULATION OF U. S. 


CLASSIFIED BY PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OF BIRTH. 






























































PER CENT. OF 
FOREIGN-BORN POPULATION ara bath 
COUNTRY OF 
BIRTH 1880 | 1890 
1850 1860 1870 1880 1890 1900 to to 
1890 | 1900 
otal. ¢ 0.2.4. 2,244,602| 4,138,697 5,567,229) 6,679,943) 9,249,547|10,341,276) 38.5) 11.8 
AUStTIR.. cc. 505 946 25,061 30,508 38,663 123,271 275,907} 218.8} 123.8 
ae Sana le a (paced haga 40,289) 85,361 a eat 38.4 ae 
anadal...... i a 
Canada?,..... {| 147,711) 249,070) 403,464, 717,157) S09"496| Sosio60| ¢ 3:8) { 30:6 
POHIN G6. . ee uss 758 35,565 63,042 104,468 106,688 81,534 2.1} 323.6 
Denmark....... 1,838 9,962 30,107 64,196 132,543 153,805} 106.5 16.0 
Mnogland...... > 278,675| 433,494) 555,046} 664,160; 909,092} 840,513] 36.9 37.5 
TANCE... )05 2s 54,069 109,870 116,402 106,971 113,174) 104,197 5.8 37.9 
Germany....... 583,774| 1,276,075| 1,690,533) 1,966,742) 2,784,894! 2,663,418) 41.6 84.4 
Holland :c..66 6%. 9,848 28,281 46,802 58,090 81,828 104,931 40.9} 28.2 
I RELDEEEN oe feo IA ea de 3,737| 11,526 62,435 145,714) 441.7) 133.4 
treland.... . 4... % 961,719) 1,611,304] 1,855,827} 1,854,571} 1,871,509) 1,615,459 0.9) 913.7 
BREE et. gitar sds A 10,51 Vg Pl 4,230 182,580 484,027! 312.8) 165.1 
IGS 6 (Xorg 13,317 27,466 42,435 68,399 77,853 103,393 13.8) 32.8 
INOrWAYV. sc... 12,678 43,995 114,246 181,729} 322,665) 336,388] 77.6 4.3 
ROTA cite aVoseic'a vets 0G ex's 7,298 14,436 48,557 147,440} 383,407) 203.6} 160.0 
‘OEE ee 1,414 3,160 4,644 35,722 182,644 423,726} 411.3) 132.0 
Scotland....... 70,550 108,518 140,835 170,136) 242,231 233,524| 42.4 33.6 
Sweden........ 3,559 18,625 97,332 194,337| 478,041 572,014) 146.0 19.7 
Switzerland..... 13,358 53,327 75,153 88,621 104,069 115,593 17.44 11.1 
\N Cee 29,868 45,763 74,533 83,302 100,079 93,586) 20.1 36. 
Other Countries. 56,875) 40,445 60,701 93,005 127,467| 273,442) 387.1) 114. 
1Canada and Newfoundland, English. *?Canada and Newfoundland, French. Decrease. 
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IMMIGRATION STATISTICS. 


IMMIGRATION INTO THE U. S, BY DECADES. 


(Compiled from Reports of the Commissioner General of Immigration.) 


















































COUNTRY OF BIRTH 1821-—1860|1861-—1870/1871-—1880|1881—1890)1891—1900/1901—1904 
Austria-Hungary... 2... ..00s-5es 116,927 7,800 72,969) 353,719) 592,707; 668,546 
Canada and Newfoundland....... 1,545,508} 153,871) 383,269) 392,802) 3,064 5,071 
MGORTAN Yieie p: coves ass tle forsee. s wa sars« 791,907| 787,468) 718,182) 1,452,970) 505,152) 136,421 
GroatiBnitaine-6257 Fastin ees 1,952,943) 606,896) 548,043) 807,357; 207,019} 116,968 
rela: ete inch eee oS 13,762) 435,778) 486,871) 655,482} 390,179} 131,152 
TRU catare cp teach eects ace ie 41,646 11,728 55,759| 307,309) 651,899) 738,289 
Norway, Sweden and Denmark... 3,014) 126,392} 243,016) 656,494) 371,512; 231,015 
Russia and Poland.............. 588,316 4,536) 52,254, 265,088) 602,010) 473,738 
All other: Countriéss.. 2. cl. Sak bili eetee me 180,355} 301,828) 355,392) 301,022) 305,377 

OLA wanes ae pee ee ae 5,054,023) 2,314,824) 2,812,191) 5,246,613) 3,687,564) 2,806,577 
1900-1904. 
COUNTRIES 1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 
AVISII He LURS ANY src rte nic eee east cteiniais ie pee 114,847; 113,390) 171,989) 206,011) 177,156 
BeluMe Goes eur aise cau wketeaas OG,&. omiaraatebus 1,196 1,579 Baye 45 :976 
Denmark... .. Say eoeees Heo Laat hee ee 2,926 3,655 5,660 7,158) 8,525 
Brance, mmciiding Corsica.) vue. cles cciceures nee 1,739 3,150 3,117 5,578 9,406 
(Per ITA TUPI | 5 c%e o> ingore mlsoetecnictaceienete aifete  abhake estas 18,507; 21,651) 28,304 40,086} 46,380 
Cyesbd fos. ec seem AB OEE re 3,771| 5,910} 8,104 14,090] 11,343 
Lond including Sicily and Sardinia.............. 100,135) 135,996) 178,375} 230,622) 193,296 
NetHeTIANGS,, 62; ay-asntor ise sisteaiscals Shei enrol 1,735 2,349 2,284 3,998 4,916 
Norway......- Ecstiels Retastare weet ie stant’ Reet a ane aia 9,575) 12,248) 17,484, 24,461] 23,808 
Portugal, including Cape Verde and Azore Islands. . 4,234 4,165 5,307 9,317 6,715 
Roumania...,....... ide (ebeushins ovals, Wibiiels Inlaleis\ove eer ae 6,459 7,155 7,196 9,310 7,087 
Russian Empire and Finland ................... 90,787; 85,257) 85,257 136,093) 145,141 
Servia, Bulgaria and Montenegro................ 108 657 851 1,761 1,325 
SHAM: Mensa ices eked + pata eae ee et tiein RE 355 592 975 2,080 3,996 
Sica as wade ead saema ator cree lenscn: 18,650) 23,331) 30,894 46,028) 27,763 
SWaOACAIG aac oleraleMideioads Hite shaban aoe cee 1,152 2,201 2,344 3,983 5,0 
{Ewtelcey AMC BUT ODO :.4).cyerebwie veeluig el teste mae 285 387 187 1,529 4,344 
United Kingdom: 
Ponies «sats moe tate victor oie eae ae eee 9,951) 12,214) 13,575} 26,219) 28,626 
Ie awe e tev tes oak Meee ten ee 35,730) 30,561] 29,138} 35,310) 36,142 
PICOU Aare. sen tooas s cuece a eaten ee Ree a eno 1,792 2,070) 2,560) 6,143) 11,092 
Wales ....... a AR oon maces hate eee Ne ely, ete 764 701 763 1,275 1,730 
WOuUPOHe, MOU SPOCHLOdS x 5. siepyaneawte cae geemedimnimeda ene 18 37 143 
P otal MUNOPOs a crs s..0c ahha! Gover, 4. oe eee 424,700) 469,237] 419,068} 814,507) 767,933 
TAGS tae Stacy Siete eect oxsis os wattle Gre ieee meen ocataes 1,247 2,459 1,649) 2,209 4,309 
TAMIA cose of os cabana a7iele| Sue vsiateieranstater tin: teste eae RPE ot ae 12,635 5,269) 14,270) 19,968) 14,264 
CUBA ASIBS Cccp s ale ietou «aoa les mech ar meee ae 4,064 5,865 6,352 7,789 7,613 
MPotal ASiAs ches Sk gioaera cence ne oe 17,946; 13,593) 22,271) 29,966] 26,186 
Ge et Spe AOR Tie SRE SRIAN a peteR eben ant 30 lee 37 1 
—_ Tae oe ew Zealand, and Pacific te ets 
Ielamds, MOT: BOGCUIOE. © 6%. civ. csertua, oye € eis alesis vies nille are ieiene ane 498 566 1,349) 1,4 
British North: Amerigncnc; cata: cet tcc ren eens ok ele ieee aa 540 636 1,058 Daa 
Contirall Amerie 25a iisiore wisi esaag aegievt/sas eels pare ioe 42 150 305 678 714 
Mexico..... PPR Nee Is Lice Ae Bax KON poets Sone 237 347 709 528) 1,009 
Howth Amerioa tote acces scenes arias Tere ee 124 203 337 589) 1,667 
West Indies. on trom bk diene Acme eras 4,656 3,176 4,711 8,170} 10,193 
All Other Coutitriggiiae: .aaneeece Cee 44 1 103 25 9 
Total immigrants <).3.25 sh 2 heise nae 448,572| 487,918) 648,743} 857,046) 812,870 





More than one-quarter of recent immigration is Italian, 
than one-half are Italian, Hungarian or Russian (largely Hebrew). Their percentage of illiteracy 


is nee ay 43, 24 and 25 per cent. 














nearly one-quarter Hungarian; more 


the whole number of immigrants in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1904, 606,019 came 
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through the customs district of New York, 55,940 through Baltimore, 60,278 through Boston, 
19,467 through Philadelphia, 9,036 through San Francisco, and 31,756 through other ports; also 
30,374 through Canadian ports. 

The reported occupations of immigrants arriving during the fiscal year 1904 were as follows: 
Laborers, 210,426; servants, 104,937; farm laborers, 85,850; tailors, 23,508; merchants and dealers, 
19,848; carpenters, 13,404; shoemakers, 10,567; clerks, 10.420; mariners, 10,326; miners, 9,110. 

e number of professional immigrants (including 1,169 actors, 2,226 engineers, 1,419 musiciii s, 
and 1,983 teachers) was 13,265; of skilled laborers, 152,191; miscellaneous (including unskili <), 
432,722; no occupation (including children under fourteen years of age), 214,692. 

_ The total number of alien immigrants refused admission to the United States in the fiscal year 
ending 1904 was 7,994, of which 4,798 were _pespers or persons likely to become public charges, 
1,560 persons with loathsome or contagious diseases, 1,501 contract laborers, 33 insane, 16 id ots, 
35 convicts, 9 prostitutes, 3 persons who attempted to bring in prostitutes, 38 assisted immigrants, 
returned in one year after landing, 479 returned within three years because here in violation 
of law. 


COMPILED FROM THE U. S. BULLETIN OF COMMERCE AND FINANCE FOR APRIL, 1904. 


The largest elements in recent immigration were: 


1899 1900 1901 1902 1903 
ROultner Ltalian cose. de aciewiieleds sian lores 65,639 84,346 115,704 152,915 196,117 
BRM, Sie. Sse olen. Saiki ee wate 28,466 46,938 43,617 69,620 82,343 
ShGECG IT 112 i i a ar ane 23,249 32,952 40,277 55,780 79,347 
PERG I TOW eel sears o1Ss. ciara ara Gehed a ea 87,415 60,764 58,098 57,688 76,203 
CEC TETET OS RR UA ae ee 26,632 29,682 34,742 51,686 71,782 
Pui ater dee Sak 5 bots esaiaeis Detde 32,345 35,607 30,404 29,001 35,366 
FUEL arte Pea Whe CATER aie al «sical. Si ial sie 15,838 27,243 29,343 36,934 34,427 
Croatian and Slovenian................ 8,632 17,184 17,928 30,233 32,907 
PAVORALS IMODEY. DEOHPUES oc eis nes oc oe ce oe eae See ee coe eee $16. $19. 
Per cent. of immigrants who have been in the United States before...... cet: RS) 8.9 
QUOTATIONS. 


The United States Industrial Commission, which made one of the most 
thorough studies of immigration ever undertaken, says in its Final Report that 
“St is a hasty assumption which holds that immigration during the nineteenth 
century has increased the total population.”’ In his new book, “The Slav 
Invasion and the Mine Workers,”’ Dr. P. J. Warne says that the coming of the 
Slavs into the mining districts of Pennsylvania since 1880 has determined the 
number of births in the older, English-speaking portion of the population. 
More recently still, Mr. Henry Gannett, well known for his statistical work in 
connection with the Census, in a hitherto unpublished statement, says: j 


I do not think that our population has been materially, if at all, increased by immigration. 
On the contrary, I think that our population would be almost, if not quite, as numerous if the 
great flood of immigration which began in 1847 had never reached our shores. Li] 


Mr. Gannett believes that the mixture of our blood with that of Germany, Ire- 
land and Scandinavia has been an advantage, but he also believes that a mixture 
with the blood of the ‘‘new”’ immigration ‘‘can have only a bad effect.”” Finally, 
in a recent article, Mr. Robert Hunter, of the University Settlement in New 
York, puts the case very clearly as follows: 


The fathers and mothers of the American children can be chosen, and it is in the power of 
Congress to decide upon what merits. . . . .No nation has ever had a social responsibility of 
greater magnitude. The future of American society, industry, religious faith, political institutions, 
may be decided in a way quite marvellous by the governing powers of this country. The worst 
aspect of the whole matter is that the selfish forces interested in promoting immigration in every 
conceivable way, are deciding all these questions for us. The ones who come and the numbers 
who come depend largely upon the steamship companies. Whether we have more Hungarians 
than Italians, or Syrians than Greeks, or Scandinavians than Slavs, depends to a very large extent 
upon their ports, their passage rates and their success in advertising and soliciting. . . . 
believe that this country may be ruined by leaving the volume and quality of immigration almost 
entirely to the decision of the steamship companies. . . . The skill of theiriagents decides 
whether we shall have one race or another come in great masses to our shores. . . . we 
let the steamship companies and the railroads, wanting cheap labor, alone, we shall not decide 
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what immigrants will be better for coming, and what ones the country needs. They will decide 
it for us. . . . Our governing bodies . . . inthe past_. . ._ have failed to consider 
the welfare of the people, either immigrants or Americans. The decision has been made as @ 
result of pressure brought to bear upon public officials by private and selfish interests. Our 
national gharacterietios may be changed; our love of freedom, our religion, our inventive faculties, 
our standard of life. All of the things, in fact, for which America has been more or less distinctive 
among the nations, may be entirely altered. Our race may be supplanted by another, by an 
Asiatic one, for instance, and not because it is better so, nor because it is for the world’s good. 
On the contrary, it is in order that individuals interested in steamships may be benefited, and in 
weenie that employers may have cheaper labor. These selfish forces may be disguised, but they 
are there. 


A NOVEL PLEA FOR IMMIGRATION. 


BY ERNEST CROSBY OF IN THE ARENA. 


‘‘Immigrant children learn quickly in our schools, and most of them, especially the Jews 
from Eastern Europe, and the Italians, take high positions, holding their own, as a rule, with our 
native-born children. Where we do fall short too often is in physique. More of us are hollow-chested, 
sloping-shouldered, and nervous than is the case with the ordinary European, and especially with 
the peasant. From the purely scientific standpoint of breeding, we have every interest to admit 
the sturdy farm hand, just as weimport the Percheron horse or the Southdown sheep. Whether 
the man can read and write or understand the Constitution is a matter of trifling importance in 
comparison. His children will learn all that quickly enough. But he will not know how to vote, 
we are told. When you consider the fact, however, that nearly one-half of our educated Americans 
vote diametrically apne the other half, it is hard to see how the addition of a few uneducated 
voters cando much harm. Whichever way the ballot of the immigrant is cast, he will have about 
half of the American people with him, and they should bear the responsibility for the result, not he. 
Examinations in the three ‘R’s’ let in the anemic crook and sharper and ‘shyster lawyer,’ the gambler 
and the pawnbroker, and all that precious parasitic fraternity which lives by its wits and gravitates 
to the cities, shutting out the independent, self-supporting, brawny son of the soil whom most we 
need. I can not in justice overlook our faults nor be blind to the fact that the good points of 
other races supply our deficiencies, and I have already hinted at some of them. In the great 
century of music, none of our blood produced a work of even the third class. We have never had a 
painter who could rank among the first score or two of great artists. "We must go to Germany for 
our highest philosophy and to France for the most finished elegance of thought and manners. We 
know little of the joy of living. We take our holidays sadly, and laugh with mental reservations. 
The Europeans come to us with a new capacity for mirth, a genius for jovialty and sociability. 
Are these ingredients to be despised? For a few years he may navigate our streets with his hand-organ 
or his plaster-casts and frequent his genial cafe, but before long he must fit himself to our Procrustean 
bed, and at last we Snd him at work in the regulation store or at rest ‘before the rigid bar or at the 
taciturn dairy-lunch counter. Is it desirable that we should compass sea and land in this way to 
make a proselyte? Should we reduce the whole world to one dead level? And not content with 
stifling the originality of the immigrant, we must needs carry our missionary zeal for uniformity to 
foreign lands in the hope of destroying all individuality. In Anglo-Saxonizing India and Japan 
we are crushing out the most wonderful of arts beyond a possibility of resurrection. We are the 
Goths and Vandals of the day. We are the Tartars and the Turks. And the countries which we 
overrun have each its own priceless heritage of art and legend which we ruthlessly stamp under foot.” 




















IMMIGRATION. 
FOR YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 1904. 

Austria-~HUngarye.. +2). 4.2 i eocnae oe 165,793 Scotisnd: 225-5, coerce ciaae 14,451 

NPIS ae a sath ts otoe ate ayes where sar ,286 WiHls.ta5 oho stamone oe chet ete ee 2,290 
POGuiMT I este argic Wee «order were eel eos ees 9,179 || Europe not specified. ............... 
France...... Sw pain aa poe Oban oe 9,971 ; ae 
German BEIM pire cn, occ oe consis eis avec 42,829 otal POpes «0% eters anieies he ees 758,591 
GEeGER, See ee he ea Ree heen 9 G19 || "POCRMIASI A: cra... ccten 2 ee reenter 25,237 
Ttaliy' Scenics @adinestm Soe ce ae 156,764 —— 
Neotierlands’ 3 sc stces cesticte sven uese eas 4.708) Aleta) ss). .: sok a eee ene es 996 
DOREY S..2i.c. his he eae teeta ther eee 24,152 || Australia, Tasmania, ete............. 1,809 
Portugal :Ot" sao ne slcjects eee Mere 6,533 || Philippine: Telands.o2.< 2s ah.0e. ete ee 121 
Beouiteanlaie’ (oie ae. opener eine 5,135 |) Pacific islands, not specified.......... 
Bags Loe Re. ete S 161,610 || British North Ameri 3,070 
Servia, Bulgaria, ete... ............0% 1,254 || Central*America 995 

AN eet so Haih.c midva sR UR es 2802 |) Mexison. west dns see ea aMed dees 1,814 
S@derirsatan.«: sass See She oma UR a 23,780 || South America 2,492 
Swataerlaridhs sso. dd mietete wie Mes 4,485 || West Indies......... 13,663 
urkey, i TOO... \. ven leit aula siaperee es 3,072; Othe® Gountries: oo. Sei eteee ts oe eee 128 
hese ro pas vhs on 
pe Delhi cairn aka oro hace BSR 57,810) SF ‘Grand Potal:n.s.5 Seeks eke 
Sa Erdieind s.r ay eat nae See | 49,419 - pe cite 
re 
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MARRIAGE, BIRTH AND DEATH RATES. PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES. 
ANNUAL AVERAGE 
STATISTICS FOR 1891-1900. FOR EACH 1,000 INHABITANTS. 
(Compiled from the Statistical Year Book of the German Empire, 1903.) 


























| 
COUNTRIES Marriages | Births! Deaths 1 pyc ie 

PAPER MMERD fe arar ott tys. Sire nye Ad s-in RERTS STLO es 8.0 37.1 26.6 10.6 
PNRM Cra haters tala ese a ss «2,0 aeke aerate oa aaa «68 Sie 40.4 29.7 10.7 
SEAEUSRIEER De SoS = tn. in Sanne eaohonRevencka aha Mien ely ois Vee) 28.9 19.1 9.8 
URES RAD EME tea PTe Ney soy 5 6 240s.) wicslso BiRTS Ms ea aaG ako oc 7.2 30.2 17.4 LO 
Ean COE ets See, 2h! pickatnvn.d AERO las agate ads 7.5 22:1 21-5 0.6 
(2 Sire SE a ee ee ne ee 8.2 36.1 222 13.9 
LOTUS Le. — GRE SRC SR Pea OE OE Ore be eae 7.3 35.3 24.7 10.6 
PRUMOMIARUG) At ers ooking tae crates oare area aw es Ties 32.5 18.4 14.2 
INGEWEY: cece a} 6.6 30.4 16.2 14.2 
Russia (Europe). . Bennet cco gre ale 8.6 47.1 oa..D 13.6 

(Ei: 2 Babe colors Be uM pcemete ote 6.9 32.0 19.4 i Ay 6 
REIS: - 23 See moos b eons eons Sadat hes een 9.7 41.5 27.2 14.4 
SUCRE SoS SUR et nC ent Te ee a 8.0 35.3 30.0 5.3 
PME Me Par Rae rarscrxke atic ciate aie aco clemeials aleta alee 5,9 Qik 16.3 10.8 
ACERT Sawa bie Feely te iors Sail ne Scrae a Asta S | boxe 28.7 19.4 9.3 
| Saves PAY itrica fo M7) Na 7.8 30.0 18.2 ub Nerd 
RCTM AW erarre eta coakicte se pRUIE ee ios ae cee Sees 4.8 23.0 18.2 4.8 
ET EMR Not acs ci pits Sova iajiet seriavin ica ahaha aera sien eer | 7.2 30.7 18.7 11.9 





1 Not including still-born. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


The .United States had a birth-rate of 31.5 in the census year of 1880, 
though allcensus birth rates are admittedly too low. For 1890 it was 26.68. 
The birth-rate for 1900 was 27.2. Few of the States publish records of births. 
The birth-rate for Connecticut averaged 23.6 for 1850-60; 22.7, 1861-70; 24.6, 
1871-80; 23.0, 1881-90; 24.1, 1891-1900, and 22.4 for 1901-1902. 

In Rhode Island, owing probably to immigration, the birth-rate has 
somewhat risen. In 1870 it was 24.0; in 1880, 22.9; 1890, 24.7; 1900, 25.8. 
In Massachusetts it has fallen. It was 28.08 in 1851; 29.28, in 1860; 26.25, in 
1870; 24.80, 1880; 25.81, 1890; 26.16, 1900, and 24.58, 1902. 

Spee the statistics of Europe for 1896 and the U. S. 1890, thecoun- 
tries with the highest birth-rates were Russia, Hungary, Austria, and those 
with the lowest, France, Ireland, the United States, Sweden. Birth statistics 
are evidently effected by the extent to which Coe of births is practiced 
in different countries, but generally speaking the more uncivilized the race, the 
higher the birth-rate. In India the birth-rate is said to be 48. In the U.S. in 
1890, it was 26.35 for whites, 29.07 for colored, and 38.29 for whites with both 
parents foreign. But all rates of the census are undoubtedly too low, owing to 
faulty registration. : ; 

Birth-rates also undoubtedly vary with economic conditions. Von Meyr 
showed that birthsin Bavaria from 1835 to 1860 rose and fell diversely with the 
price of rye. 

M. Leroy-Beaulieu shows statistically that ‘‘a low birth-rate goes hand in hand with high 
wages and the spread of education,”’ and that ‘‘it also appears to be particularly associated with 
democratic aspirations, and still more with a lessening of religious belief on the part of the people 
and a modification of the old ideas of resignation and submission to their lot.’’ 

Dr. John S. Billings says: ‘‘It is probable that the most important factor in the change is 
the deliberate and voluntary avoidance or prevention of child-bearing on the part of a steadily 
increasing number of married people, who not only prefer to have but few children, but who 
know how to obtain their wish.” 

Dr. Cyrus M. Edson agrees with Dr. Billings that ‘‘the voluntary avoidance and prevention 
of child-bearing is steadily increasing,’’ but thinks that the principal cause is the physical and 
nervous deterioration of the women of the United States: and this, he asserts, is largely due to 
the severe strain of modern life and education.” 

(For references for these quotations, see article by J. L. Brownell, Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Sciences, July, 1894.) 
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BIRTHS PER 1,000 MARRIED WOMEN. 


(From Report of the Royal Commission on the Decline of the Birth Rate and Mortality of Infants 
in New South Wales.) 











AGE OF MOTHER 1881 1891 1901 
20-24 458 416 397 
25-29 A415 354 299 
30-34 339 292 227 
35-39 274 236 173 








The commission states that they found the practice of “prevention” to be 
general among all classes. They consider it the principal factor in the declining 
birth rate. The people seem to think that in the deliberate curtailing reproduc- 
tion they have found a panacea for the ills of life. 


ILLEGITIMACY. 


THE FOLLOWING TABLE IS FROM DR, ALBERT LEFFINGWELL’S ‘‘ILLEGITIMACY,”’ 
EXCEPT THE LAST COLUMN: 


NUMBER TO EACH 1,000 BIRTHS (STILL-BIRTHS EXCLUDED). 




















1869 1870 1885 1886 1887 1888 1889 18961 

rela Wer hie beiseersias ws cise soi 29 27 28 27 28 29 28 26 
RUSSIA yc ee eiere we sccks, sical ears 28 28 28 27 28 27 27 31 
Toll sii fy siete are Steieiacel svecale 36 35 31 32 32 31 33 29 
Swat zerlay dung y tates. mue aye.e)|lersiw eremulellvacelere Chere 50 49 48 48 47 45 
England and Wales,....... 58 56 48 47 48 46 46 42 

WDAINGS ecieslahein cle costs veel ace 56 EB vl harotecd: onellisvw: c -whavetiey| Riel chevenetel tate wtettere cde taerebetatlie tetera 
Wtaly 5 vsigshis ose ea a ale ee one 60 64 76 75 75 74 73 64 
PARC yamie a mcisjors sisrosels Slats 75 75 80 82 82 85 84 88 
Belen -seisaivi a:s's-< sla elem (gh 72 87 87 88 87 88 87 
Prussiahicck cosines sols aae 78 79 82 82 82 80 SO:® || eas 
PAUN GARY) wsoreciatsce'o ea a the 70 68 84 83 84 84 85 85 
Heotland’s ccissteccs etree. ear 98 96 85 82 83 81 79 72 
NOPWAY: lec case cea cece ew 85 91 79 79 77 76 74 71 
Denmark 114 111 100 97 97 93 93 101 
Bwedeniina cise» os tes Pics 102 104 104 102 105 102 101 107 
SSBICOTY ie ova elias iecay are eh 136 137 130 129 128 125 PL Tee adenine 
Bavaria! ere 179 164 139 139 138 140 EAL Serene 
AUISEEIO ae clare eisitecicta eis, warmers 138 131 147 147 147 146 147 145 














‘Mulhall’s Dictionary of Statistics. He does not give figures for Prussia, Bavaria, ete., but 
gives Germany 91. 


According to the Bulletin de I’ Imst., etc., vol. vii., illegitimacy is increasing 
in Italy, France, Austria, Hungary, Belgium, Roumania, Servia, and Massa- 
chusetts, and decreasing in England, Scotland, Holland, Norway, and Denmark, 

For the United States we bave few statistics. Mulhall puts the rate at 70 for 
the period 1865-78. Statistics of illegitimacy, however, do not always furnish 
a true test of immorality. They are obviously affected, as in France, e.g., by 
the extent to which births are prevented. They are also affected, by the 
difficulties attendant upon legal marriage, as in Bavaria. 

Says Dr. Leffingwell (pp 41-42): 


Does the reader believe that the highest appreciation of chastity depends upon the spiritual 
acceptance of Calvinistic theology; in reverence for the sanctity of the Sabbath, and abhorrence 
of the Papacy? Let him ponder over the statistics of Scotland, and explain why this land of 
strictest Sabbath-keeping and purest Calvinism exhibits double the illegitimacy of England 
every year . . . Does he claim that the infallible creed of the Roman Catholie Church insures 
its adherents’ superiority in morals? Then upon this hypothesis he must explain why Austria 
and Bavaria are so low down on this seale. . . . Many countries where popular education is 
‘widely diffused among all classes, such as Denmark, Norway and Sweden, Prussia, Saxony and 
Scotland, show a high rate of illegitimacy, while in some others, such as Russia and Treland, 
the rate is very low. way 
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DEATH RATE PER 1,000 POPULATION 
(From U. 8. Census Bulltin 15, 1904.) 











Twenty- 
1890 five years 1900 
| 1876-1900 
29.4 28.6 25.4 
20.6 20.1 19.3 
19.05% he T8383 16.9 
19.5 19.1 18.2 
22.8 21.9 21.9 
24.4 24.2 22.1 
24.0 23.7 21.8 
32.4 32.3 26.9 
18.2 | 18.2 19.6 
26.4 26.5 22.8 
20.5 20.3 17.8 
17.9 16.6 15.9 
19.7 19.2 18.5 
32.5 30.3 28.7 
17.1 17.0 16.8 
20.8 20.6 19.3 
19.6 atin 17.8 








Average for twenty years, 1878-1884, 1888-1900. 


In 1900 the registration was more complete. The “registration” area 
means areas where there are ad equate officialreturns. ‘‘Non-registration’’ areas 
are those where the census enumerators made the reports, or where the 
official reports were too defective to be adequate. The registration area 
now covers 29,000,000 of the population and in the registration area it is 
estimated that the death rate of 1900 was 17.8, but the census states that 
as the non-registration area was largely rural the real death rate was between 
17.8 and 15.4, (the rural registration rate). 


DEATHS AND DEATH RATES FROM CERTAIN CAUSES, FOR THE REGISTRATION 
AREA, 1900 anv 1890. 
(From Twelfth Census.) 














INCREASE OR DE- 
vowoan or | uae pang Pan | camaom mt Daan 
CAUSE : RATB, 1890 To 1900 
1900 1890 1900 1890 Increase | Decrease 
IPIGUMIOTNE <5. oa nie o6) 2 910 do «6 55,296 36,752 191.9 186.9 SD kek sleeve 
Bons GBIphiOnt soo. noses «sien s0,008 54,898 48,236 190.5 24574 lc sleees t= 54.9 
Pleurt) Gisease? si: ceive ce cee ns 38,608 23,939 134.0 121.8 12.2 Fay TS 
Diarrhceal diseases?........... 24,509 20,457 85.1 DOA I ee erase aig an 19.0 
Diseases of the kidneys!........ 24,124 11,736 83.7 59.7 QE OF leieiscewvers ee 
PATRON oh a arcirah eral a loi moe of.6, 06 19,173 9,631 66.6 49.0 LF Gis Verete etantrerate 
(OSI sae Aine eS Oe emer 17,296 9,410 60.0 47.9 a2O0 oto acorns 
ME AEA G sai. cera hanao alone whey eden 15,558 8,823 54.0 44.9 Olas ferent aera 
PPOTONIGIS, «cave sisik «5 4 ers ee 13,903 14,632 48.3 TaN x acs.o'ateners 26.1 
Cholera infantil... 5.460 13,758 15,659 47.8 ake oe Pexausiatageyatene 31.9 
Lebility and atrophy.......... 13,108 17,427 45.5 88:65 = nies oarare 43.1 
Inflammation of the brain and 
PEAT PTLIS pase! after puss: 9, aire? a) a0s),0 12,026 9,666 41.8 49 2 i roisalacepeters 7.3 
MB UPIGEIEL, otc 8.0 ain. 0s Siria t.niee 10,201 13,786 35.4 20 «Repel peat ai tems 34.7 
Mymhoid fEVEL. 6 ssi cee ee ok 9,749 9,097 33.8 4G). Siw ae tae cctore 12.5 
MES OTEZ <<. /aye 64 co ote ausisueusue 6,882 1,215 23.9 .2 by (ey EN Pee Rei 
Diseases of the brain.......... 5,357 6,055 18.6 ON es Paresh 6. 6 ee nice 12.3 
FTE La OT Soe 2,830 5,432 9.8 2d Geen Borers sarees 17.8 
Mialarial LEVER ios scysi 0 oe ssecnegs oes 2,526 3,773 8.8 LO amet a eran, a aie 10.4 














1Including general tuberculosis. ?Including pericarditis. *Including cholera morbus, colitis 
diarrhcea, dysentery, and enteritis. ‘Including Bright’s disease. 
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MORTALITY STATISTICS TABLE. 















































Death Rate Death Rate 
Pope eae OCCUPATION Popu- |—____ 
OCCUPATION lation “960 | ia90 lation | 79090 | 1890 

Males. All occupations. .|5,575,745| 15.0] 13.8] Glass blowers and glass 
wor kersdiincses oe mie 10,219] 10.8} 9.5 
Professional 2202.35. 203,104) 15.3} 15.7; Hat and cap makers... 12,763| 17.9] 19.5 
Architects, artists ang Tron and steel workers..| 69,851) 10.7} 9.8 

teachers of art, etc.. 19,587| 11.7| 12.4) Leather makers....... 16,697| 12.3) 10.3 
Clergymen........... 23,485) 23.5) 18.2 Leather workers.. 3 12,320) 17.5) 13.3 
Engineers and surv’r’s 36,539] 8.2) 5.6 Machinists........... 116,918} 10.5) 11.4 
Journalistai.2o... 6.6 9,021} 15.0] 16.8} Marble & stonecutters..| 26,272) 14.9] 13.8 
Lawyers... 28,597| 17.2) 17.7| Masons (brick & stone)| 55,117] 19.9] 15.6 
Musicians and teachers Mill and factory oper- 

Of MUSIC Noes seg o-1- 16,008] 15.2) 16.0 atives (textile) ..... 150,783} 8.8] 8.1 
Physiciansandsurgeons| 29,622] 19.9] 21.6] Millers (flour & grist).. ,044| 26.6] 17.3 
Teachers (school)...... 20,135) 12.2) 10.4) Painters, glaziers and 
Others of this class.....| 20,110) 16.0} .... varnishers... 108,992} 16.2) 13.0 

| __|—""| Plasterers and  white- 
Clerical and official...... 424,781] 13.5] 9.8 Washers eats sie oto 8,603} 17.0) 17.3 
Bookkeepers, clerks & Plumbers and gas and 

GOD yastscee ois. a 278,137) 13.6) 11.2 steamfitters ....... 48,634| 9.1) 9.7 
Bankers, brokers and Pailors: eee: 83,856| 11.8] 16.5 

officials of companies| 43,480) 11.8] 4.7| Tinners Ris tinware 
Collectors, auctioneers makersagteis wastes 19,708} 14.5) 12.2 

and agents. ........ 73,958) 138.1] 10.7 Others of this class.. 446,140} 13.9] .... 
Others of this class.... 29,256) 15.1] ....| Agriculture, transporta- ———————|—|—— 
SE —— tion and other out- 
Mercantile and trading. . 493,994) 12.1) 12.3 door... 1,528,241} 15.8} 12.1 
Apothecaries, pharma- Boatmen and canalmen ,178| 18.8} 20.1 
cists, etc.. ‘ 14,728] 18.3} 16.2} Draymen, hackmen, 
Commercial travelers. .| 25,989) 5.7] 5.8 teamsters, ete...... 185,552} 11.0} 12.1 
Merchants and dealers.| 228,899) 16.4) 14.7 Farmers, planters and 
Hucksters and pect 33,482) 12.0} 14.1 farm laborers....... 958,778] 17.6] 11.9 
Others of this class.. 190, 896) 7.4 Gardeners, florists, nur- 
———_—— |--— |-—-_— serymen,vinegrowers 34,296] 17.2) 14.8 
Public entertainment.. 87,888| 15.4] 14.5) Livery stable keepers 

otel and boarding- and hostlers........ 32,529} 12.1) 12.0 

house keepers....... 19,969] 22.3} 14.9] Lumbermen, raftsmen. 13,078) 16.5) 13.1 
Saloon and restaurant. 67,919) 13.3] 14.4] Minersand quarrymen.| 38,890] 9.6) 7.8 

—|-—_——_ Sailors, pilots,fishermen 
Personal service, police and oystermen ..... 47,747| 27.7) 22.0 

and military .......> 149,164) 12.9) 15.4 Steam R.R. employees.| 129,472} 10.8} 9.0 
Barbers & hairdressers. 40,007| 10.4] 12.5) Stockraisers herders 
Janitors and sextons.. . 19,493} 16.6] 17.2 and drovers. ys cew. 966| 32.1) 19.4 
Policemen, ae ae Others of this class... .. 78,750) OO). oe 

and detectives. . 43,145) 15.4) 16.2 ————_—|——_ | 
Soldiers, es “and All other occupations.... 90,662 sees 

marines (U.S8.)... 14,851] 12.1] 22.7 
Others of this class.. 31,668} 10.9] ....| Females. All occupations|1,587,874| 8.3] 10.5 

Laboring and servant.....| 800,983] 20.2) 22.6 Musicians and teachers of 
Labor (not agricultur- IOURIC... = See tee 16,566} 5.0) 2.4 

B's aera ey ese ees. e 719,647| 20.7| 25.3] Teachers in schools...... 91,964) 5.9) 4.3 
BOLVALEAN. ctr eats okin 81,336] 15.5) 12.9) Stenographers and type- 

———_|——__|——_|__ writers............... 33,780} 2.7) 1.8 
Manufacturing and me- Bookkeepers, clerks and 

chanical industry.....|1,796,928) 13.8] 13.0] _copyists.............. 72,713) 5.6) 3.2 
Bakers é& confectioners 39,181} 12.3) 14.6} Hotel and boarding house 
Blacksmiths ......... 56,840| 18.3| 15.6] keepers.............. 19,755] 4.5) 3.5 
Boot and shoe makers . 96,662; 9.4! 15.3) Laundresses............ 59,300) 5.1) 6.7 
Brewers, distillers and Nurses and midwives.... 41,912/* 9.5] 11.2 

rectifiers: ..e..oevwe. 6,840) 191.7) 14.57) Servants. . 2.2 2csen aces: 403,801) 17.1) 18.2 
PSG CLOTS... eau. a eR: 38,228] 16.1] 14.9} Artificial] flower and pa- 

Cabinetmakers and up- per boxmakers....... 12,624, 1.3) 3.5 
holsterers: 3.33.5. 24,787) 18.0} 15.3) Cigarmakers and tobacco 

Carpenters and joiners.| 180,110] 17.2] 13.8 WOPKEDS)... See hah es 12,838] 4.1] 3.4 

Cigarmakers and tobac- Mill and factory opera- 

coworkers... 5.2... .% 25,581). 18.7} 16.3] tives (textile) ........ 162,392) 4.0} 5.3 
Compositors, printers Milliners:... peers ae siete 29,122) 5.9 ‘ 4.4 
» and pressmen...... 54,374; 12.1] 11.1] Dressmakers,seamstresses| 195,176) 5.2 : 
Coons ete recs 11,020} 23.8] 21.5) Telegraph and telephone 
Engineers and firemen OPOLAtOrs:. « Sateciee ss 7,801) 5.4) 4.1 

(not locomotive)... 71,388] 15.7] 13.6} All other occupations....| 428,130| 5.7] ... 
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MARITAL CONDITION. PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES. 
FOR EVERY 1,000 PERSONS OF 15 YEARS OLD AND UPWARD. 
(From the Statistical Year Book of the German Empire, 1903.) 
COUNTRIES MALES FEMALES TOGETHER 
| 
52) ra | rs Fe orcs 
Seite ie i shal ciel step elel s 
3 Be 5 q to ] eg 5 a o0 A ° Ki 
Oo} 8) |g So es let ene Po eS) a 
ea fals le eee Wh Se al i s | 5 
a |)/EF 1A a\/E/A ElA 
Austria-Hungary. .............. 1890) 429) 525] 44 1 | 380} 497! 121) 1 | 404) 510) 83 1 
PS GIN aI e et cre Hake so ecaieteietegs Oe 1890) 461) 477| 60 0 | 416) 470) 112} 1 | 439) 473) 86 0 
BVOIETASTAS 9 fone ble'sunx ia bes Oe es 1890) 385) 552) 58 | 3 | 366] 506] 123} 4 | 375) 528) 92] 4 
MEENGRA ME. oi Sie c aRN EA cstee ects 1896) 374, 551) 72 1 | 313] 537] 147} 2 | 343] 544/110 2 
PRERINANG ost ocmc cels Ga oe soa 1900) 405) 547) 45 1 | 352) 519] 124) 3 | 378) 533] 86 2 
TirtN gS, Se. Sees ee ae eS 1888} 404) 536) 59 | .. | 326) 537| 136).. 365} 536) 98 |... .- 
Wetherlands.. (5... tas ee sede a ate 1899| 427) 516) 55 1 | 399] 493} 104] 2 | 413] 504) 80 £ 
eM ia ry) nina Gia (aro hata e is ye 1896) 248] 687) 64 |... .| 145] 731] 122). 198] 708} 92 }.... 
PAWOMOM erste ralss ao tse hah oha aks ical 1899) 432) 506} 61 |....) 411) 468) 120 421| 486} 92 |.... 
PP ZONANG 15 aisiare ss <!a vince es se 1888) 446) 488} 60 4 | 410) 455) 127) 7 | 427| 471) 95 5 
Waiibed Kane ows 22%. ee as ss 1891} 405) 540) 54 |....| 386) 499) 114 395] 518] 85 |.... 
PCOUINCR CHE, 2h roi close Moe 1891] 462) 484) 52 442! 438) 119 451] 460) 88 
gt Vi" ae Se ERs SO 1901) 559) 382) 58 496] 370) 132) 527| 376) 96 
Gacenaland acy 20-2 Lk ee ee 1891| 577| 392) 30 340) 591) 68) 483) 471) 45 
BNGwitAPalanG: cae syscne ae ce ko ss am 1891| 521) 440) 37 393] 535) 71)....| 463] 483) 53 |.-... 
Cape of Good Hope. ............ 1891) 466) 503) 30 310} 570) 119) .| 388} 536] 74 |.... 









































In the U. S., according to the census of 1870, the 
to the total population was 37.8; in 1880 it was 37.7; in 1890, 35.7; in 1900, 36.5; 
but of the last figure the census says ‘‘the losses in proportion of the unmarried 
among the total population are due to a decrease in the proportion of children.” 

Few States publish the statistics of marriages, but the States which do so 


all show a lowering proportion. 


roportion of the married 


PROPORTION OF MARRIAGES TO 1,000 OF POPULATION. 
COMPILED FROM STATE REPORTS. 








1870 1880 

(Gaye CAL A a 9.0 7.6 
Massachusetts...............- 10.1 8.7 
yt daca ep ee eee 9.5 9.0 
RHOGOMSIADO so aavsiuu lala: wanieiare 10.8 L031 
BS REMEO NI es al scac Sse, >. oats eset raise 8.8 8.1 
ICONS V EE 2 By a a ee Ae 8.2 9.1 


| 





1890 
8.4 


Mo~OmOowo 
ONWoOwW 


1900 
o6 


oMmowo 
AQwnNwan 


The following table from Prof. Mayo-Smith’s Statestics and Sociology shows 


the same tendency in Europe. 


ANNUAL NUMBER OF PERSONS MARRIED TO 1,000 OF POPULATION. 











Aver- 
COUNTRY. age. 

1871-90 
ELENA) FUEN PAVE <3 <<< were. 50s vers ¥ 9m oye. alee 16.4 
Prism’: amd WAlOR.s ; isn 01g/arnns ae'c arco abs \ 15.6 
Pare Bee oer aa hrs sets mon saetecks 15.6 
ERMC ies vine cise cite Sadav Sirs o erakers [ 15.4 
JENS SS 5 ae ie ah ee eee a a 15.2 
ERCUATICH NS rece hates. ema aerar ier 15.1 
RWIPZCELAN GaAs slice asic eee els oucke 14.7 
ENT 23.6 Gheas poreod RO ORI 14.2 
(SLED ENE ES (srasas one SOUP RCIC RRR NL UEP 13.9 
MOIS eee Ris ie btaren ure Saran wt wherot.ens jen 
BMOULEH Prins cies i ith ccecoteeartetice oc ed aaahs 13.1 
PSE NT ties Ns hos bagels caoake 9.0 





WNNCHRNACOOH 


WEIHPORANORO 


1893 


15. 
14, 
14 





‘ ib 
Hs DHNWNAH: WAI00 
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MALE POPULATION AND MARITAL CONDITION. UNITED STATES. 


(From the Census for 1900.) 





RACE, NATIVITY, 
NATIVITY OF 


PARENTS, OR MARI- 


TAL CONDITION. 


Total males.... 


Siglo Wy Samsares« 
Masried..0 4 scsi isi 


Widowed 


Singles aye hietasevocs 
Married. Sciecas 


Widowed 
Divorced 


Foreign born white 


DUIMIEL ar als cisions 
Married, osc.cc0' 


Widowed 


parents native. 


SARIQN Gs cctaveis aronarese 


Married...... 
Widowed 


Native white, one 


s 


or both parents 
_foreign born, 
Single. : jean 


Married......... 


Widowed 


PER CENT. DISTRIBUTION BY MARITAL CONDITION. 









































Divorced........ 
Uniknowisi. s+ 0. + 


Native white 


he diel 6.18 


eee we eee 


Unknown........ 


Divorced, .....+. 
Unknown........ 


Native white, both 






































Divorced: vecin.0+ 
Unknown........ 


Divorced... .. 1! 
Unknown........ 



































() Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


202 males and 2,457 females divorced wnder the age of 20; 11,944 males and 33,156 females 
divorced under the age of 30; 5,234,732 males and 3,240,076 females single between the ages of 20 
and 35. 52.3 and 33.6 per cent., respectively, of the total males and females.between those ages. 











Total. 15 65 
15 to| 20 to| 25 to| 30 to| 35 to| 45 to| 55 to Age 
ancy 19 >|) 24 199) | saa naa! 54 | 64 eel un- 
over. years| years; years years | years) years years over. known 
38,816,448 | 100 .0/100.0/100.0|100.0|100.0/100.0|100.0/100.0/100.0] 100.0 
23,492,923| 40.21 98.8| 77.6| 45.8| 27.6] 16.9| 10.3| 7.6| 5.7| 28.6 
13.956.314| 54.5| 1.0| 21.6] 52.5| 69.8 78.8] 82.2] 79.7| 67.1] 28.5 
1'178,008| 4.6| @) | 0.4} 1.2] 2.0| 3.6] 6.8] 11.9| 26.4| 3.5 
34,237; 0.3] () | 0.1/ 0.2] 0.4] 0.5] 0.6] 0.6| 0.5] 0.3 
104,966] 0.4} 0.2] 0.3| 0.3| 0.2! 0.2! 0:1| 0.2] 0.3| 39.1 
34,201,735 |100.01100.0/100.0/100.0/100.0/100.0|100.0/100.0|100.0| 100.0 
20,565,745| 40.2| 99.0] 79.5| 47.3] 28.1| 17.0| 10.3| 7.7| 5.8| 28.7 
12'456,349| 54.6] 0.9] 19.8] 51.3| 69.6] 79.1| 82.5| 80.0] 66.9] 23.8 
1,020,406] 4.5] () | 0.3| 1.0] 1.8] 3.3| 6.4| 11.6] 26.5] 3.1 
72°766| 0.3} @) | 0.1| 0:2} 0.3| 0.4] 0.6] 0.5| 0.5] 0.3 
86,469} 0.4| 0.1] 0.3] 0.2} 0.2| 0.2| 0:2! 0.1] 0.3} 44.1 
4,386,547 |100.0|100.0|100.0]100.0|100.0|100.0/100.0|100.0/100.0| 100.0 
2,786,580] 39.2| 97.9] 64.3] 32.9| 21.0] 13.2 7.2| 5.3] 4.6] 28.2 
1423'039| 54:0] 1.7| 33.8] 63.3| 73.7] 79.1] 81.4| 78.6| 69.6| 47.4 
151.245| 5.8] 0.1/ 1.1| 2.8] 4.3] 6.7] 10.5] 15.3] 25.0| 5.5 
11,028! 0:4] @) | 0.2| 0.5] 0.6] 0.7| 0.7| 0.6| 0.4| 0.4 
14'655| 0.6] 0.3} 0.6] 0.5| 0.4] 0.3] 0:2] 0.2] 0.4) 18:5 
28,686,450|100.0/100.0/100.0/100.0|100.0/100.0/100.0/100.0/100.0| 100.0 
18,762,111| 43.5} 99.0] 79.1| 46.6] 27.8] 16.7| 9.9] 7.2] 5.3| 27.4 
9'100,725| 51.8] 0.9| 20.3] 51.9] 69.7| 79.1] 82.9] 80.9] 68.6] 21.5 
693:967| 4.0/ @) | 0.3 1.1| 1.9] 3.5| 6.4] 11.1] 25.4] 2.6 
59.419| 0.3| 0) | 0.1] 0.2| 0.4| 0.5! 0:7] 0.71 0.7] 0.3 
70,228| 0.4} 0.1] 0:2) 0.2] 0.2] 0.2] 0:1) 0.1] 0.2] 48.2 
5,515,285|100 .0|100.0|100.0/100..0|100.0/100.0/100.0|100.0/100.0} 100.0 
1,803,634| 29.4; 99.1| 82.3] 49.8] 29.0] 17.8| 11.4) 8.7| 6.7| 35.3 
3'355.624| 63.8| 0.7| 17.1] 49.2] 69.3] 79.0] 81.6| 78.1] 63.8| 35.5 
326.439| 6.2| (1) | 0.2| 0.6] 1.3] 2:7] 6:4] 12.5] 28.81 5.7 
13,347] 0.31 @) | @ | 0:1] 0:2] 0:3] 0:4] 0.5] 0.4| 0.3 
16,241} 0.3| 0.2} 0.4] 0.3| 0.2] 0:2] 0:2] 0.2] 0:3] 23.2 
20,849,847 |100.0/100.0|100.0/100.0/100.0/100.0/100.0|100.0/100.0| 100.0 
12,956,535| 39.7} 98.7| 75.9| 42.1| 24.4] 14.7] 9.0 6.7| 5.1| 26.4 
7,194'236| 54.9] 0.2) 23.3] 56.2] 72.9| 80.9] 83.8| 81.5] 68.9| 20.6 
587°910| 4.5] (3) | 0.4 1.2| 2.1] 316] 6.5] 11.0] 25.3] 2.5 
47'997| 0.4, () | 0.1| 0.3! 0.4] 0.6] 0.61 0.71 0.5] 0.3 
63.169] 0.5 0.1] 0.3| 0.2} 0.2] 0:21 0:11 O11! 0/2] 50.2 
7,836,603 | 100.0/100.0/100.0/100.0/100.0|100.0/100.0/100.0/100.0| 100.0 
5,805,576| 54.5] 98.7| 86.7| 56.9] 35.7| 21.8] 14.0] 10.5] 7.6| 43.2 
1'906.489| 42.7| 1.2] 12.9] 42.0] 62.2] 74.5] 79.0] 76.7| 65.4| 36.1 
106.057| 2.4, @) | 0.2) 0.7| 1.7| 3.2! 6.3] 11.9] 26.1| 3.1 
11/422) 0.2| @) | | 0/21 0:3 0:4 0:61 0/8! 0.7| 0.4 
7:059| 0.2} 0.1] 0.2) 0.21 0.1| 0.1] 0.11 0.1] 0.2] 17.2 
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FEMALE POPULATION AND MARITAL CONDITION. 






















































































PER CENT. DISTRIBUTION BY MARITAL CONDITION. 
RACE, NATIVITY, 
NATIVITY OF 15 65 
tal. ‘ £ 

ranzwra,on wan-| Tt! |yeare| 1460] 2940 25 0 80 0] 35 to] 450/05, tolpaara| Age 
Be UCONDEFION. aa years |years | years |years |years |years |years ace known 
Total females. ..| 37 178,127/100.0|100.0/100.0}100.0/100.0/100.0/100.0/100.0!100.0} 100.0 
BIN gles 6 csi -:0:0.2:25 20,491,042) 31.2) 88.7] 51.6) 27.5} 16.6] 11.1) 7.8] 6.6} 6.0] 24.6 
Married. <... si. 13,813,787| 56.9] 10.9] 46.5] 68.9] 78.0] 79.5) 73.9] 60.5] 34.2) 40.1 
Widowed......... 2,717,839] 11.2} 0.2) 1.4; 2.9] 4.6] .8.6] 17.6] 32.3] 59.3] 15.7 
Divorced......... TIAGTT KOcbl Ost COLA! O.6)) OL7 > O27 (O16) 0.5) .0.3|.. 057 
Unknown........ = 40;782) (O22) Ot) VOs tI O.D) 0.2 O62) +0. 2) 0-4): 0.2) 189 
BVIETUOS cos 'c.c 0530 6e 32,607,461|100 .0)100.0)100.0)/100.0/100.0}100.0)100.0}100.0]100.0} 100.0 
[sft GY 5 OO nIgOr 17,868,294] 31.4] 89.6] 53.5] 28.5| 17.1] 11.5) 8.1] 6.9] 6.1] 26.3 
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1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


AGE OF CONSENT. 


_ In most of the States which have laws on this subject, 21 years is the age for males; in Cali- 
fornia, Delaware, Idaho, and North Dakota, 18;in Tennessee, 16; and for females 21 years in Florida, 
Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, North Carolina, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, Utah, Virginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming, and 18 in all the other States having laws, except Delaware, District of Columbia, Idaho, 
Maryland, New York, and Tennessee, in which it is 16 years, and California and North Dakota, 15, 
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DIVORCE STATISTICS. 


FROM REPORTS OF DR. S. W. DIKE, SECRETARY OF THE NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR THE 
PROTECTION OF THE FAMILY. 


We must still regret that only the nine States mentioned below publish an- 
nually statistics of divorces. For the rest of the United States we have no re- 
liable information, since the invaluable Federal Report of 1889, which brought 
the facts down only to 1886. Pres. Roosevelt, however, has urged an appro- 
priation to enable these statistics to be brought down to date, and we may 
hope, therefore, for more information by another year. 

Meanwhile the States ought to provide their own statistics in many cases. 
There should be no good reason why such great and wealthy States as New 
York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, and others should not collect and publish annually 
their statistics of Births, Marriages, Divorces, and Deaths, as well as Vermont 
and Rhode Island. No people of a progressive State should be without the 
data such publications afford. 

The following facts are from the 9 States which do publish such statistics: 

Maine granted 552 divorces in 1892, and these have rapidly increased until 
there were 905 in 1902. There was one divorce to every 7.1 marriages in 1901, 
and probably one to a little over 6 in 1902. Out of the 808 granted in 1901, 
64 were for adultery, 226 for desertion; 112 for intoxication; 317 for cruelty 
or cruel and abusive treatment; and 31 for failure to support. 

' New Hampshire has lately collected her statistics of divorce from 1858 
to the present time. These are interesting as showing the entirely modern 
feature of the divorce movement, which the early statistics of Connecticut fully 
corroborate. With the exception of the two smallest counties in the State, 
whose records were destroyed by fire, there were only 60 divorces in the State 
in 1858. All the counties give 159 in 1870. In 1880 there were 32; in 1891 
they reached 412; and there were 482 in 1901. In this last year there was one 
divorce to every 8.3 marriages. 

Vermont, with an almost stationary population, granted 164 divorces in 
1870; 138 in 1880; as few as 91 in 1885; but rapidly increased to 290 in 1895; 
then fell to 227 in 1901; but rose to 316 in 1902, or one to every 10 marriages. — 
The fluctuations in these figures may be in part due to the carrying over of an 
unusual number of divorce suits in some years to the next year. 

Massachusetts granted 404 divorces in 1870; 595 in 1880; 790 in 1892; and 
1,601 in 1902. In 1872 there was one divorce to 47 marriages; in 1882, one to 
34; and in 1902, one to 16. 

Rhode Island granted 202 divorces in 1870; 274 in 1880; 296 in 1892; and 
482 in 1901. There were 493 divorces in 1902, one to 8.4 marriages. 

Connecticut averaged 497 divorces annually for the three years 1867-1869. 
For the next ten years they averaged 429. In the decade ending 1890 the 
average was 424. The average for the decade ending 1902 was 423. In 1902 
there were only 354. When we remember that the population of Connecticut 
has increased nearly 70 per cent. since 1870, it is apparent that Connecticut is 
really greatly reducing her divorce rate. The repeal of the notorious ‘‘omnibus 
clause” in 1878, the stricter practice of the courts in recent years, the large 
Roman Catholic element in the increased population, and the wholesome 
influence of the churches iof the State have all probably combined to produce 
this result. 

Ohio granted 1,008 divorces in 1870, or one to 25 marriages. In 1880 there 
were 1,578. In 1890 there were 2,306, or one to 14.5 marriages. In 1900 
there were 3,878, and in 1902 there were 4,276. In the last year there was a 
divorce for every 8.8 marriages. The increase was very steady until within 
the last six years, when it has been phenomenally rapid. 

Indiana granted 1,170 in 1870; 1,423 in 1880; 1,721 in 1890; and 2,896 in 
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1898. Then there were 4,031 in the next year and 4,669 in the year 1900. In 
this last year there was a divorce to every 5.7 marriages for the entire State. 
But an improvement is seen in the figures for the last two years reported. In 
1901 the number fell to 3,585, and in the following year there were 3.552. In 
1902 the ratio to marriages was one to 7.6. The reasons for the improvement 
are not apparent. 

Michigan granted 554 divorces in 1870; 1,149 in 1880; and 2,418 in 1900. 
The ratio to marriages in the last year noted was about one to 11. 


RECENT FOREIGN FIGURES. 

Some foreign figures that have been collected since 1889 show the trend of 
thingsin Europe. There were 1,018 divorces in Switzerland in 1898, and the rate 
since the uniform law of 1876 has not changed perceptibly. Nor did that law 
reduce divorces. A great reduction in divorces has occurred in Germany under 
the new imperial law. For 1891-95 the annual average was 7,258. In 1896 
they were 8,601; in 1899 they had become 9,563. But under the new law, in 
1900, they dropped to 8,934, and in 1901 to 8,037. Divorces in Sweden had 
increased to 316 in 1892 from an average of about 200 twenty years earlier. 
Belgium had 128 separations in 1870; 295 in 1880, or one to 162 marriages; 
373 in 1890, or one to 130 marriages; and 821 in 1901, or one to 41 marriages. 
It should be said that separation is the only form of divorce known in Belgium. 
France, under the divorce law of 1884, granted 6,245 in 1885, and reached 
its highest number in 1897, when 7,460 were granted. Since they they ap- 
pear to decrease, only 7,157 being granted in the year 1900. A still greater 
decrease is probable for 1902. In 1897 there were 406 divorces by conver- 
sion. That is, in France it is allowable to obtain a separation for five years 
and at the end of that time to apply for the conversion of the separation 
into an absolute divorce if the parties have not in the meanwhile become recon- 
ciled. In the Netherlands there were 156 divorces in all in 1870; 226 in 1880; 
and 476 in 1890. Here divorce by conversion of separation is allowed. In 
England and Wales there were 176 divorces in 1870; 336 in 1880; 364 in 1890; 
and 727 in 1899. 

THE LEADING PROTESTANT CHURCHES ON DIVORCE. 

There has been more interest in the churches on the subject of divorce 
than in any former year. The Methodist Episcopal Church at its last General 
Conference, recognizing a united effort on the part of Protestant churches of 
the United States, through an Inter-Church Conference, ‘‘to rouse the religious 
and moral sentiment of the land in defence of the purity and stability of the 
marriage relation,’ provided for representation on this Conference proposed 
by the Protestant Episcopal Church, and called the special attention of all its 
ministers to the law of the Methodist Church relating to the marrying of divorced 
persons, and earnestly insisted upon the necessity of strict obedience to it. This 
law allows no divorce except for adultery, and forbids ministers to solemnize 
marriage in any case where there is a divorced wife or husband living. It 
makes an exception in case of the innocent party in a divorce for adultery and 
in the reunion of divorced parties. 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, North, adopted a 
somewhat elaborate report. According to it, some ten National Churches are 
represented on the Inter-Church Conference, which it regards as “‘not alone a 
significant, providential opportunity to immediate duty regarding the grave 
questions at first suggested for consideration, but also a providential opportunity 
to bind together the forces of righteousness, represented by the Christian 
churches of our country, for the suppression of other evils and for the advance- 
ment of other reforms ” a 

The General Assembly then enjoined all the ministers of the Church to 
refuse to perform the marriage ceremony in the cases of divorced persons 
except those divorced for causes allowed by the standards of the Church. It 
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issued an appeal and address on the subject, and requested that it be read by 
pastors from their pulpits. ; , 

The great debate for several days in the House of Deputies of the General 
Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church was so widely reported that 
little need be said of it. The proposed canon doing away with all divorce was — 
defeated, though a majority vote for it was secured in the Committee of the 
Whole. The oldcanon which allows divorce for adultery only, and marriage to 
the innocent party was, however, in the judgment of most, strengthened by 
certain provisions. A year must elapse before the innocent party in the case of 
the divorce for adultery can be remarried. Itis further provided that it shall 
be within the discretion of any minister to decline to celebrate the marriage of 
all divorced persons. oe ‘ 

The National Council of Congregational Churches, in addition to charging 
its committee with the duty of codperating with the committees of other 
churches, made it the special duty of the committee to study the material, 
industrial, educational, and legal conditions upon which the fulfilment of the 
functions of the family depends, and to recommend such attitude and action of 
the churches thereto as their own interests and those of the family alike require 
in view of the facts.”’ ; 

Other national bodies of Christians have taken similar action during the 
year, amongst others the Southern Unitarians, the Massachusetts Baptists, the 
Maryland Lutherans, the Illinois Methodists. 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE LAWS. 
(Revised to Jan. 1, 1905.) 


Marriages between whites and persons of negro descent are prohibited and punishable in 
Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana 
Indian Territory, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Virginia and West Virginia. 

Marriages between whites and Indians are void in Arizona, North Carolina, Oregon, and 
South Carolina. , ded 

2 Ss aii between whites and Chinese are void in Arizona, California, Mississippi, Oregon, 
an tah. 

Marriage between first cousins is forbidden in Arizona, Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, Indian 
Territory, Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri, Nevada, New Hampshire, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Washington and Wyoming. and in some of them is declared 
incestuous and void, and marriage with step-relatives is forbidden in all the States except Florida, 
Hawaiian Islands, Iowa, Kentucky, Minnesota, New York, Tennessee, Wisconsin. 

Connecticut and Minnesota prohibit the marriage of an epileptic, imbecile, or feeble-minded 
woman under 45 years of age, or cohabitation by any male of this description with a woman under 
45 years of age, and marriage of lunatics is void in the District of Columbia, Kentucky, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Nebraska, New Jersey, and Ohio; persons having sexual diseases in Michigan. 

Ohio forbids marriage between drunkards and those applying for licenses under the influence 
of intoxicating liquors. 

_Marriages are voidable in nearly all the States when contracted under the age of consent to 
cohabit, through fraud, or if one of the parties is suffering from insanity. 


DIVORCE, ABSOLUTE, CAUSES FOR. 


_ The violation of the marriage vow is cause for absolute divorce in all the States and Terri 
tories, except South Carolina, which has no divorce laws. 

_ The living of husband or wife at the time of the second marriage is a cause in most States, and 
physical incapacity in all the States except California, Connecticut, Idaho, Iowa, Louisiana, New 
York, North Dakota, South Carolina, South Dakota and Vermont. In most of these States it 
renders marriage voidable. 

Wilful desertion, one year in Arkansas, California, Colorado, Florida, Idaho, Indian Territory, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
South Dakota, Utah, Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming; two yearsin Alabama, Alaska, Arizona, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Mississippi, Nebraska, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee; 
three years in Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Hawaiian Islands, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Ohio, Texas, Vermont, Virginia and West Virginia; five years in Rhode Island 
though the court may decree a divorce for a shorter period. Both parties living apart without 
Re capstion, five years, in Kentucky; ten years, Rhode Island; no time specified in Louisiana and 

ew Mexico. 

Habitual drunkenness, in all the States and Territories, except Arizona, Maryland, New 
Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Texas, Vermont, Virginia, and 
West Virginia. ‘Intoxication from the use of intoxicating liquors, opiura, or other drugs,” in 
Maine, Massachusetts, Mississippi and North Dakota, 
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“Imprisonment for felony,” or ‘‘conviction for felony,”’ in all the States and Territories (with 

limitations), except Florida, Maine, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, North and South Carolina, 

“Cruel and abusive treatment, »? “intolerable cruelty,” ‘‘extreme cruelty, ” “repeated cruelty,” 

or ‘inhuman treatment,’ in all the States, except District of Columbia, Maryland, Michigan, New 

Jersey, New York, North and South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia, and discre- 

tionary in Georgia; treatment seriously injuring health or endangering reason, in New Hampshire. 

Failure by the husband to provide, one year in California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 

North Dakota, and Wyoming; two years in Arizona, Indiana, and Nebraska; three years in New 

Hampshire; no time specified in Maine, Massachusetts, Nebraska, New Mexico, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, Utah, Vermont and Washington. 

Fraud and fraudulent contract, in Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Mansas Kentucky, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, and Washington. 

Absence without being heard from, three years in New Hampshire and Ohio; seven years in 
Connecticut and Vermont; voluntary separation, five years in Wisconsin; ten years in Rhode Island. 

“Ungovernable | temper, ” in Kentucky; “habitual indulgence in violent and ungovernable 
temper,” in Florida; ‘‘cruel treatment, outrages, or excesses as to render their living together 
insupportable,” in Arkansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Missouri, and Texas; ‘indignities as render life 
burdensome,” in Missouri, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Washington, and yominss attempt to murder 
the other party, in Illinois, Louisiana, and Tennessee; “pregnancy at the time of marriage without 
husband’s knowledge or agency,” in Alabama, Arizona, Georgia, Kansas, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
Missouri, New Mexico, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

Insanity or idiocy at time of marriage, in Georgia, Mississippi, and Virginia; insanity lasting 
ten years, in Washington; in Florida, four years; insanity and six years’ confinement in an asylum, 
on six years’ residence, in Idaho; permanent insanity in Arkansas and Indian Territory. 

Other causes in different States are as follows: ‘ ‘Commission of the crime against nature,” in 
Alabama; “‘husband notoriously immoral before marriage, unknown to wife,’”? in West Virginia: 
“fugitive from justice,” in Louisiana, North Carolina, and Virginia; ‘‘gross Wace or wicked- 
ness,”’ in Rhode Island; “any gross neglect of duty, % in Kansas, Ohio, and Oklahoma; “refusal of 
wife to remove into the State,” in Tennessee; “joining any religious sect that believes, marriage 
unlawful, and refusing to cohabit, pias Kentucky, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire; * ‘vagrancy 
of the husband, ” in Missouri; * ‘refusal of ‘wife to cohabit for twelve months,” in North Carolina; 

“excesses,” in Texas; “where wife by cruel and barbarous treatment renders ‘condition of husband 
intolerable,” in Pennsylvania; ‘ ‘concealment of sexual disease,” in Kentucky; obtaining divorce in 
another State in Michigan an Ohio; ‘‘conviction of a felony prior to marriage,’ “in Arizona, Missouri, 
Virginia, and West Virginia; ‘ ‘incurable Chinese leprosy,” in Hawaiian Islands; “offering indignities, 
rendering conditions intolerable,” in the Indian Territory; voluntary separation for five years, in 
Wisconsin. Public detamation of other party, in Louisiana. In Georgia an absolute divorce is 
granted only after the concurrent verdict of two juries, at different terms of the court. In New 
York absolute divorce is granted for but one cause, adultery. Collusion and connivance bar a 
divorce, also any condonation of a violation of the marriage vow. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF DIVORCE. 


“ec 


HISTORY OF MATRIMONIAL INSTITUTIONS,” Vol III, 
pp. 220, 252 and 259. 


Certain it is that one rises from a detailed study of American divorce legislation with the 


BY GEORGE E. HOWARD IN 


conviction that, faulty as are our divorce laws, our marriage laws are far worse. . . . Indeed, 
there has been a great deal of misdirected and hasty criticism of American divorce legislation. 
Even thoughtful scholars sometimes indulge in the traditional argument. ._ Divorce 


is not immoral. It is quite probable, on the contrary, that drastic-like negligent. legislation is 
sometimes immoral. It is not necessarily a merit, and it may be a grave social wrong to reduce 
the legal causes for a decree to the one “scriptural ” ground. . . . The divorce movement is 
a eres and almost universal incident of modern civilization. Doubtless it signifies under- 
lying social evils, vast and portentous. Yet to the student of history it is perfectly clear that this 
is but a part of the mighty movement for social liberation which has been gaining in volume and 
strength ever since the Reformation. 

There “ seems no ground for concluding that the increase of divorce in America necessarily 
points to a decline in the standard of domestic morality, except perhaps in a small section of the 
wealthy class, though it must be admitted that if this increase should continue, it may tend to in- 
duce such a decline.’”’! Even more emphatic is Commissioner Wright: ‘‘I do not believe that 
divorce is a menace to the purity and sacredness of the family, but I do believe it is a menace 
to the infernal brutality, of whatever name, and be it crude or refined, which at times makes a 
hell of the holiest human relations. . . . I believe the result will be an enhanced purity, a 
sublime sacredness, a more beautiful embodiment of Lamertine’s trinity—the trinity of the father, 
the mother and the child— ‘‘to preserve which in all sacredness, society must take the bitter 
medicine labelled divorce.”? . 

There is then no need to despair of the future. It is vain to turn back the hand on the dial. 
The problem of individual liberty, has become the problem of social liberty. Individualization for 
the sake of socialization must continue its beneficent work. There must be growth, constant 
readjustment. Marriage will in truth be holy, if it rests on the free troth plight of equals whose 
love is deep enough to embrace a rational regard for the rights of posterity. The home will not 
have less sanctity when through it flows the stream. of the larger human life. The family will 
indeed survive, but it wil! be a family of a higher type. Its evolution is not yet complete. Co- 
ercive ties will still further yield to voluntary spiritual ties; for individual liberty appears to be 
the essential condition of social progress.’ i 

1Bryce Studies in Hist. and Jur., 850. 2Wright m Arena., v. 141, 143. 
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DWELLINGS OF FAMILIES. 


(From Census Reports. See also Cities.) 


Derinitions or Census Terms. A dwelling, for census purposes, is ‘‘a place in which, at 
the time of the census, one or more persons regularly sleep.” It may beahotel, tenement, stable, 
loft, tent, or canal-boat. +. , yA 3 be 

Families according to the census, divided into ‘‘families’’ or ‘‘private families.’’? A family, 
according to the census, is any ‘‘group of individuals who occupy jointly a dwelling-place or part 
of a dwelling-place or for any individual living alone in any place of abode.’’ A “‘family’’ may 
include all the occupants and employees of a hotel, cabin, tent, factory or stable, if they habitually 
sleep there. A ‘‘private family’’ is a family in the ordinary sense. In 1900 there were 16,006,797 
“private families’? and 223,797 other families, so small a number relatively as not materially to 
affect percentages. 


AVERAGE NUMBER TO A FAMILY. 


1850, 5.6; 1860, 5.3; 1870, 5.1; 1880, 5.0; 1890, 4.9; 1900, 4.7, indicating a 
steady diminution. 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF PERSONS TO A “DWELLING.” 


1880, 5.6; 1890, 5.5; 1900, 5.3. 


OWNERSHIP OF HOMES. 

























































































PER CENT. OF FAMILIES PER CENT. OF FARM FAMI- | AVERAGE NUMBER 
HAVING HOMES LIES HAVING HOMES OF PERSONS TO A— ~ 
STATE OR Owned Owned Pri- 
CGE TE NOES S : -;|Dwell-| Fam- | vate 
Hired Hired |; * 

Mort- Mort- ing ily fam- 

Total | Free gaged Total | Free gaged ily 

United States....| 46.5 | 31.8 | 14.7 | 53.5 | 64.4 | 44.4 | 20.0 | 35.6} 5.3 4.7 4.6 
N. Atlantic div.| 38.0 | 22.3 | 15.7 | 62.0 | 78.2 | 48.2 | 30.0 | 21.8] 5.9 4.6 4.4 
S.Atlantic div.| 40.7 | 33.2 7.5 | 59.3 } 55.2 | 45.9 9.3 | 44.8] 5.2 5.0 4.9 
N. Central div.| 55.7 | 35.3 | 20.4 | 44.3 | 72.3 | 42.2 | 30.1 | 27.7] 5.0 4.6 4.5 
S. Central div..| 43.4 | 36.1 7.3 | 56.6 | 51.2 |. 42.3 8.9 | 48.8] 5.1 5.0 4.9 
Western div...| 53.4 | 42.7 | 10.7 | 46.6 | 81.0 | 63.4 | 17.6 | 19.0 4.7 4.4 4.1 

SLUMS. 


According to the Eleventh Census, Chicago had 15.51 persons to a dwelling 
in the slums and New York 36.79. Yet rates for these miserable quarters in 
New York slums average $21.39 per month for five rooms; $15.38 for four; 
$11.12 for three; $7.86 for two, and $5.04 for one room. According to Prof. 
Henderson (‘‘Modern Methods of Charity,’’ p. 383,) it is not uncommon for slum 
tenements in the larger cities to rent annually for 20 to 25 per cent. of their total 
value, and frequently to absorb one-third of the tenant’s income. The over- 
crowding, says the New York Tenement Commission, ‘‘results in keeping 
children up and out of doors until midnight in warm weather because the rooms 
are almost unendurable; making cleanliness of house and street difficult; filling 
the air with unwholesome emanations and foul odors of every kind; producing 
a condition of nervous tension; interfering with separateness and sacredness of 
home life; leading to promiscuous mixing of all ages and sexes ina single room; 
thus breaking down thie barriers of modesty, and conducive to the corruption 
of the young, and occasionally to revolting crimes.’’ The result, says Prof. 
Henderson, “is a frightful death rate and an inhuman life.” 
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OWNERSHIP OF HOMES. 1890 anv 1900 
PER CENT. OF FAMILINS HAVING HOMES— 
KIND OF FAMILY Soke ot Owned 
Hired 
Total Free Mortgaged 
., 1900 
DAUD CE ae ce ne re 16,187,715 46.5 31. 14.7 53.5 
STAOEATIUIOR 5 oleae sie o's, 5: 90's: 92 5,698,901 64.4 4A A. 20.0 35.6 
GHAR FAMIES, 5 oc csc cco ociec 10,488,814 36.3 23.4 12.9 63.7 
., 1890 
TALES TT Ey ae ae 12,690,152 47.8 34.4 13.4 2.2 
PUREE PAIMINCS x00 5 m/s eres ore'=9. <1 ci oes 4,767,179 65.9 7.3 18.6 34.1 
PYSHOTLATOIIUEB  y/c 15, sts x cin dieiorale Uw sais « 7,922,973 36.9 26.7 10.2 63.1 





















































PER CENT. OF TOTAL PER CENT. OF PRIVATE PER CENT. OF OTHER 
PRIVATE FAMILIES FARM FAMILIES PRIVATE FAMILIES 
HAVING HOMES— HAVING HOMES— HAVING HOMES— 
“ae — ey nd Owned Owned Owned 
Hired Hired Hired 
Total | Free see Total| Free ae Total | Free paste 
ER OLS eo: 0 1a: whesiensvete 46.7| 32.0) 14.7| 53.3) 64.4] 44.4) 20.0) 35.6) 36.5) 24.8) 11.7} 63.5 
SMLIGE ate) s ets. viene ow «0's 49.7| 33.8) 15.9} 50.3] 70.3) 48.2] 22.1) 29.7) 38.3) 25.8] 12.5) 61.7 
INCREO secs cele es ss 21.8] 16.2} 5.6) 78.2) 25.3) 18.3) 7.0] 74.7] 19.0) 14.5} 4.5) 81.0 
WACTATE: 6/52 018 0's soe ain 91.4| 88.2) 3.2! 8.6) 95.6) 90.2) 5.4) 4.4) 86.6) 86.0} 0.6) 13.4 
Mongolian........... 8.6} 8.0; 0.6) 91.4) 8.8) 6.3} 2.5) 91.2) 8.5) 8.0) 0.5) 91.5 
White— 
INGUEVGylace ic coe eye ¢ 51.1} 35.7} 15.4| 48.9] 68.2) 48.1] 20.1] 31.8] 39.1] 27.0} 12.1) 60.9 
Foreign-born...... 46.1) 28.7| 17.4) 53.9) 81.2) 48.4) 32.8) 18.8} 36.7] 23.5] 13.2) 63.3 
BP Ot BUS iid viele vest) © 46.7) 32.0) 14.7] 53.3) 64.4) 44.4] 20.0) 35.6) 36.5) 24.8] 11.7| 63.5 
































In 1900, only 46.7 per cent. of ‘‘private families,” or less than one-half of the 
families of our country owned their own homes; only 32 per cent., less than one 
third, owned unmortgaged homes. From 1890 to 1900, the number of families 
owning their own homes fell from 47.8 to 46.5 per cent; mortgaged homes 
increased from 13.4 to 14.7 per cent. Of farm families, in 1900, 64.4 per cent. 
owned a home and only 44 per cent. an unmortgaged home. For cities, see 




















































































Cities. From 1890 to 1900 the number of farm tenants increased from 34.1 
per cent. to 35.6 per cent. 
PER CENT. OF FARMS OPERATHD BY— 

STATE OR TERRITORY Owners Cash tenants Share tenants 
1900 | 1890 | 1880 | 1900 | 1890 | 1880 | 1900 | 1890 | 1880 
AMIE StAtES.. 2p sce sesso. 64.7 | 71.6 | 74.5 | 18.1 | 10.0 8.0: | 22.2) 18.4 | 1725 
Continental United States...) 64.7 | 71.6 | 74.5 | 18.1 | 10.0 B10) [2220 See 17 36 
N. Atlantic Division. 79.2 | 81.6 | 84.0 9.8 7.9 7.07) 100°) 10.5. 9.0 
8. Atlantic Division.. 65.8. | GL-6 | 63.9 4 17290-1208 AWE 6) 26rS 125.7 | 24.5: 
N. Central Division 72.1 | 76.6 | 79.5 9.5 dens 512) 1824) 15.7 | 16.3 
S. Central Division. 51.4 | 61.5 | 63.8 ; 17.3 | 14.0 | 11.8 | 31.3 | 24.5 | 24.4 
Western Division......... 83.4 | 87.9 | 86.0 cit 5.0 5.5 8.9 7B 8.5 
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OCCUPATIONS IN THE U. S. 
POPULATION AT LEAST 10 YEARS OF AGE ENGAGED IN GAINFUL OCCUPATIONS. 


(From the Twelfth Census.) 





























Per Cent. of Population 10 Years of Age. 
Number. 
1900. 1890. 1880. 
United Giates!.... 0.0.0. siseaesess $29,285,922 50.3 48.0 47.3 
i North Atlantic Division... ....... 8,579,275 51.4 50.2 47.1 
South Atlantic Division .......... 4,000,691 52.5 48.6 50.7 
North Central Division. .......... 9,580,913 47.2 45.4 44.1 
South Central Division........... 5,209,755 51.5 46.6 49.7 
Western Division... ............ 1,703,483 52.7 SOT 55.4 








The figures indicate a slight increase in the proportion of the population 
engaged in gainful occupations, except in the Western Division. This increase 
is due undoubtedly to the entry of women into gainful occupations, and the 
fall in the West is doubtless due to the changing character from a population 
largely male, to one with more married women and children over 10. The 
States in 1900 having the largest proportion engaged in gainful occupations 
were Wyoming, South Carolina, Montana, Alabama, Mississippi, Arizona, Nevada 
and Rhode Island. Those having the smallest were Utah, Kansas, Indiana, 
lowa, West Virginia, South Dakota and Nebraska. 


PERCENTAGE BY SEX AND PURSUITS. 
































Both Sexes. Male. Female. 
Total. 

1900 | 1890 | 1880 | 1900 | 1890 | 1880 | 1900 | 1890 | 1880 

All Occupations ...... 29,074,117|100.0/100 .0}100.0}100 .0/100.0)100.0/100.0|100.0|}100.0 
Agricultural pursuits ....... 10,381,765) 35.7] 37.7| 44.3] 39.5] 41.9] 48.3] 18.4) 17.3] 22.5 
Professional service. ....... 1,258,739) 4.3] 4.1) -3 5| 3.5) 3.4! 2.9) 8.1) 8.0} 6.7 
Domestic and personalservice| 5,580,657| 19.4] 18.6) 19.7) 15.0} 13.6) 15.2) 39.4] 42.6] 44.6 
Trade and transportation. ..| 4,766,964| 16.3' 14.6] 10.7] 17.8} 16.4) 12.2} 9.4) 5.8] 2.4 
Manufact. and mech. pursuits} 7,085,992} 24.3 25.0] 21.8] 24.2) 24.7| 21.4] 24.7] 26.3] 23.8 





The figures indicate for the country generally a lessening number engaged 
in agriculture, a slight lessening in domestic and personal service, somewhat of a 
gain in manufacturing and mechanical pursuits, a large gain in trade and 
transportation. With males the facts are essentially the same, with some 
increase in professional service. 


WOMEN’S OCCUPATIONS. 


Among women engaged in gainful operations the proportion engaged in 
agricultural pursuits and in domestic and personal service is falling off; a some- 
what larger number are engaged in manufacturing and mechanical pursuits and 
in professional service; the main gain is in trade and transportation, as clerks, 
saleswomen, cashgirls, typewriters, etc. By far the largest number of women 
‘however, are still engaged in domestic and personal service, and the next 
largest number in manufacturing and mechanical pursuits. Only 8.1 per cent. 
are engaged in professional service. 
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OCCUPATIONS BY AGES. 
(From the Twelfth Census .) 


10-15 16-24 25-34 35-44 


Agricultural pursuits. ... 










1 1,062,251 | 2,544,120 | 2,080,773 | 1,721,002 
Professional service... . 2,956 | 308,916 405,673 251,650 
Domestic and personal... 280,143 | 1.767,389 | 1,436,068 996,742 
Trade and transportation...... : 122,507 | 1,265,795 | 1,389,612 990,356 
Manufacturing and mechanical...............+- 284,330 | 1,869,776 | 1,927,966 | 1,453,227 

EE SEOT AON LS. 25 5 Be thai danas eae an So 1,752,187 | 7,755,996 | 7,240,092 | 5,412,977 

45-54 55-64 Over 64 | Unknown 

BRUICHIPUTA! PUPEULES. oo se scr cece ow ae scree 1,437,439 936,620 631,440 26,574 
Professional Tog fe ne Dir Gidkas Segnain aaa: = 153,655 88,947 48,398 4,341 
Domestic and fs ty Ch ae ee Ee Oe nee 645,089 357,273 | 177,767 33,307 
rade and transportation. . .....ce0ceccersccee 573,962 289,387 130,226 16,448 
Manufacturing and mechanical ................ 893,177 447,446 216,235 20,147 

UEn SIRI EBES ROMA i Gk tk io bo lod See 9.01 00 tee prare aoe 3,703,262 | 2,117,673 | 1,204,066 | 100,817 


PROPORTION OF MALES AND FEMALES ENGAGED IN GAINFUL OCCUPATIONS. 














MALES. FEMALES. 
CLASSES OF OCCUPATIONS. ————— 

1880 1890 1900 1880 1890 1900 

Agricultural pursuits................ 92.3 92.1 | 90.6 7.7 7.9 9.4 
PE TOLESSIONAl BETVICE .- bocce ce cee 70.6 67.0 65.8 29.4 33.0 34.2 
Domestic and personal............... 65.5 60.5 62.5 34.5 39.5 37.5 
Trade and transportation............ 96.6 93.1 89.4 3.4 6.9 10.6 
Manufacturing and mechanical ....... 83.3 81.9 81.5 16.7 18.1 18.5 
AU OCCUPATIONS 05304 Foe ose eess 84.8 82.8 81.7 15.2 17.2 18.3 


Men are thus seen to be in an overwhelming majority in all classes of 
occupations, though women are slowly gaining on them in each class. The 
following table gives the details for each of the occupations represented in 
the census: 


’ Per Cent. Gain in 














Male. percentage 
OCCUPATION. Male. Hemel, et carae 
1900. |1890. women, 
A DOOMORINOUR s 07 nisl An ee a, « 0/0: 0104 Ser 2 23,754,205| 5,319,912} 81.7| 82.8) Women gain. 
Agricultural pursuits. .......-...ee0e00> 9,404,429 977,336 .6] 92.1 a be 
PERINCIUGUTALIADONETS, oho: )sa6 oe dade de caeee 3,747,668 663,209; 85.0) 85.1 nae ud 
Dairymen and dairywomen..............4+- 9,983 892) 91.8) 90.3|Men gain. — 
Farmers, planters and overseers...........+++ 5,367,169 307,706) 94 6) 95.7) Women gain. 
Gardeners, fiorists, nurserymen, etc........... 58,928 2,860} 95.4| 96.7; “ - 
Lumbermen and raftsmen.........-.+.-000% 71,920 100} 99.9/100.0) “ a 
Stockraisers, herders, and drovers ........... 83,056 1,932| 97.7} 99.0) “ - 
Turpentine farmers and laborers.............- 24,456 SEL OS! . , ce-alaeiee eaten ac 6 
MESA OUOD UREN coictcinie tt oe vin Pe oon 40 2 siao Fd 35,962 113] 99.7| 99.9|/Women gain 
Other agricultural pursuits................-- 5,287 248! OF-GIeeaaleatece eee be 
EAOIGSRIONAL SEOLVICR coin ¢ dod «+ 00s o'0g ocaes 828,163 430,576) 65.8} 67.0)Women gain 
Actors, professional showmen, etc... ......... 27,903 6,857| 80.3) 83.5) Women gain. 
Architects, designers, draftsmen, etc. ......... 28,483 1,041] 96.5] 98.1) “ fe 
Artists and teachers of art.........0.c:00e008% 13,852 11,021} 55.7} 51.9|Men gain. 








_ 
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OCCUPATION. 


ClovevamGrie cen cei ain cietavs ee Pele le Plsie,« Waker 
Dest s Aerie cyl ties ratarheselars 0h Suave biaieela wafer ans 
eGtinieians sh ht. Aeteeln.) otha aielavias ee Crreee 
Engineers (civil, ete.) and surveyors........- 
TOULVANSES) sco cinem cals heats oaierepnie sia Daren mite 


Lawyers Bark 
Literary and scientific persons. 
Musicians and teachers of musie 


Physicians and surgeons 


Domestic and personal service 


Barbers and hairdressers. ............200005 
Bartenders. (ig. acai sieve varsrariolest © de seaieieleta 


Boarding and lodging-house keepers 
Hotel keepers 


Laborers (not specified) 


Watchmen, policemen, 


Boatmen and sailors 


Clerks and‘copyists 
Commercial travelers 


Foremen and overseers 


Merchants and dealers ae a wholesale) 
Merchants and dealers (wholesale 

Messengers and errand and office boys 
Officials of banks and companies 


Porters and helpers (in stores, etc.) 
Salesmen and saleswomen 


Stenographers and typewriters 
Street railway employees . 
Telegraph and telephone linemen 


Undertakers 


Manfg. and mechanical pursuits......... 


Building Trades. 
Carpenters and joiners 
Masons (brick and stone) 
Painters, glaziers, and varnishers 
Paper hangers 
Plasterers . 
Plumbers and gas and steamfitters 
Roofers and slaters 


Officials (government)... .........000ceeeee 
Teachers and professors in colleges, ete ee re 
Other professional service... .........eeeeee% 


Housekeepers and stewards. ...........++-> 
Janitors and sextons < 24 ..4..sel > s0s «ees oo 
Launderers and laundresses3..............-++ 
Nursesiand midwives!) 2) oceck«sctsss esses 
Restaurant keepersss..s cvs eiatelae nce hoe dats 
Saloonmkeepers.yy, oaveraante necaveioraibvos veige as 
Servants and waibers. ds cae cickes ccs sce cee 
Soldiers, sailors, and marines (United States). . 
firemen, etc. ......... 
Other domestic and personal service......... 


Bookkeepers and accountants. .... eee eee, 
Draymen, hackmen, teamsters, ian eeTe Mai 
Boel A Wr tant se). Gatshy ite Caen 
Hucksters and peddlers. .............0+++-- 
Livery stable keepers..........0. cece ev seee 


Packers and shippers. . EA SAC) aOR eS | eA 
Steam railroad employees. . ae a Ra sh 


Telegraph and telephone operators........... 





Ce ee ee ee ad 


PROG 


RESS 





3,485,208 


125,542 


4,263,617 


230,606 
72,984 
78,253 

180,727 

544,881 
91,973 

538,029 
54,032 
64,850 


26,246 
68,873 
14,757 
62,459 
15,866 
49,734 


5,772,788 


599 707 
160,638 
275,782 
21.749 
35,649 
97,659 
9,065 
9,351 








3,373 0 
786 3 

409 -2 

84 8 
2,193 oll 
1,010 oa 
5,984 16 
52,359 2 
8,119 -6 
7,387 4 
327,614 «6 
2,3 wk 
2,095,449 75 
5,574 Es 
44 5 
59,455 6 
8,533 4 
146,929 -3 
8,03 8 
123,975 -3 
335,282 ; : 
avd 

5 

7 


wee eee ene 




















.7;};Women gain. 


“ “ 


Nh 


eee ee ee ry 


Women gain 
“ «“ 


RRS e Re 


TH _O’NHER DO 


Men gain. 


Women gain. 
“« “ 


Men gain. | 
Women gain 


Men gain. 
“ “ 


CROMNOOHM RMON 


ea 





.2}Women gain. 
.6|Men gain. 
.9|Women gain. 


-9|Women gain. 
.3|Men gain, 

2 Women gain. 
-8|Women gain. 


‘3|Women gain, 


“4 Woinen gaa 
‘0|/Men gain. 
.8|Women gain. 


“ 


Cos Ck Cee iar) 
ce eeele vere cccevce 


ee ee ie 


Ce a a ard 
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OCCUPATION. 


Chemicals and Allied Products. 


Oil well and oil works employees. ............ 
Other chemical workers................00005 


Clay, Glass, and Stone Products. 


Brick and tilemakers, etc... ..........22000- 
MARES SUORICOLS cis 2c sicivcelole <6 Sie. ofacnsi shtebaieterars 
Marble and stonecutters. .........--..00-005 
PEOEUOUA oe eiGshs oie. cies. a-eretale si atetervoatele: oe °aiprmeleaas 


Fishing and Mining. 
Fishermen and oystermen............-.000:: 
IMINETS ANG QUAITYMEN:. 5... ceccccesneesrs 
Food and Kindred Products. 


Butchers 
Butter and cheesemakers.. ............00005 
BIE GOULONOTE,/=) 5) 5:4 6s:0)6 bale vie idistoe ela eiarelerera ale 
Millers 


Tron and Steel and Their Products. 


PEVESSGEPIE METAB HY igen) 3. si aseijsrel svehe: ol eeatateieee dia: oe eee 
tron and Steelworkers... 2.65 ccsceccscscons 
SRERECTISELESDE ee sCte GIN a¥el aerte Suet ctive teresa." viehepegitnn 
Extonti! DOHEr MOAKGIS ois). {5 eiec'esd so oles a oe wre 
Stove, furnace, and gratemakers. ............ 
Tool and cutlery makers ...........-.e2ce00: 
OPEL WEISER sve lets diel sia ack oF a ote caistelele doce ale 
Wireworkers 


i i i ie ee ca 


Leather and Its Finished Products. 


Boot and shoemakers and repairers. .......... 
Harness and saddle makers and repairers... ... 
Leather curriers and tanners..........-+.+-+ 
Trunk and leather-case makers, etc........... 


Liquors and Beverages. 


Bottlers and soda water makers, etc........... 
Brewers and maltsters. ........2.+se+seeeeees 
Distillers and rectifiers... ...........000-00- 


Lumber and Its Remanufactures. 


PRA IIAEL IO AICOLG, 3 -o47 o-sate 4<:s0h0: davesare’ ofa. lesions) 
Coopers : 
Saw and planing mill employees.............. 
Other woodworkers 


Metals and Metal econ Other Than Iron and 
teel. 

Brassworkers... ..2...000se0ee PO OOS FAIA 

Clock and watchmakers and repairers......... 

Gold and silver workers. .............0s000+: 

Tinplate and tinware makers................. 

@ther metal workers. 2.0... 60.0 6e cece ears 


Paper and Printing. 
Bookbinders. .. 5... 660ecdissceee ele be matarss 
Boxmakers (PAVEL)\.,.:< sane sess s ve wes ed taanalfe 
BL AEE A Fate fe miele meee iciss ane ake Ole Ae wiraialana 
Paper and pulp mill operatives............... 
Printers, lithographers, and pressmen. .......- 


Textile. 
Bleachery and dye works operatives .......... 





Male. 


24,573 
12,035 


49,455 
47,377 
54,317 
13,200 


67,715 
562,501 


74,860 
113,578 
18,593 
21,980 
40,362 
23,640 


226,284 
287,241 
282,574 
33,038 
12,430 
27,376 
13,495 
16,701 


169,393 
39,506 
40,917 

5,472 


9,725 
20,687 
3,114 


25,870 
19,305 
19,732 
68,730 
54,282 


14,646 
3,796 
10,698 
26,904 
139,166 


20,493 
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Gain in 
percentage. 
of men or 
women, 


of Men gain. 


Women gain 
“ ‘ 


1 O00 


“ “ 


OD 
& 
= 


2 “ “ 

Of hath 
.4|Men gain. 

. Women gain. 


Women gain, 
Men gain. | 
Women gain. 
Women gain. 
Men gain. | 
rd Women gain. 


CwWSOoDNO 





“ “ 


Men gain. | 
Women gain. 
‘“ “ 


Ow tO 


.4|Men gain. 
3 Women gain. 


z 9 “ “ 
k 9 “ : “ 
8|Men gain. 


or Women gain 
4 f 
.8|Men gain, — 
.1]Women gain. 


.0|Men gain. 
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7 a Gain in 
e. ntage 
OCCUPATION. Male. Female. ae 
: 1900 ./1890. women. 
Carpet factory operatives .........--...e008- 10,371 9,017} 53.5) 51.8 Men gain. 
Cotton mill operatives......... Pelee aie laiateaehs le 125,788 120,216] 51.1] 46.3 < 
Hosiery and knitting mill operatives.......... 12,630 34,490) 26.8] 29.6 Women gain. 
SU milbOperatives.... 6c csescccecevevcncases 22,023 32,437| 40.4] 40.7 . 
Woolen mill operatives...........0. 20s eeeeee 42,566 30,630) 58.2) 56.6/Men gain. 
Other textile mill operatives. ...........-.--- 53,437 51,182) G10 Dora. |. ove sre dielers 
Dressmakers. <0. Js. ce es esesceceeesscsces ,090 344,794; 0.6) 0O.3|Mengain. _ 
IAG ANd CADIMAKOLB xis uk deeowiele acs ateaime 15,116 7,622| 66.5) 72.1|Women gain. 
IVs Orss cease Atelorcle c.c airs oe cemis e sleve wr toletotshere te 1,739 86.120} 2.0; 0O.6|Men gain. 
BeaMishresses 57s) sre-atepeieha' o(aVeisielsisitiels 030.2 Slerais 4,837 146,105} 3.2). 2.7, * > "98 
Shirt, collar and cuffmakers. ..............-- 8,491 30,941) 21.5) 24.3)Women gain. 
Tailors’ and GaLloress@de'« + s/s .sie.csie's 91 e\elo ass cle 8 160,714 68,935| 70.0} 65.7|Men gain. 
Other textile workers sc. sists since cs sis me enies 8,925 21.042) 29 81: aGis elisiomteciesareteretaes 
Miscellaneous Industries. 
Broom and brushmakers. ...........-eeee> 8,643 1,577| 84.6) 88.5|Women gain 
Charcoal, coke, and limeburners.. .,.......-.- 14,405 43) 99.7} 99.8) “ 2 
Wngineers and firemen (not locomotive)... .... 223,318 177| 99.9|100.0} “ 3 
Glovemakersmackeciinss sales. sftaitisvels «sis aiainiate 4,503 7,768| 36.7| 42.7) “ 
Manufacturers and officials, etc.............-- 239,649 3,433), OSs Gl2% «cilia elevate 
Model and pattern makers..............-4-- 14,869 204) 98.6} 98.6) ..03...<.0298 
Photographeraas co < ves cere eideaetele one + ee 23,361 3,580) 86.7) 89.0) Women gain 
Rubber factory operatives. .........-+---+-- 14,492 7,374| 66.3] 60.1|Men gain. | 
Tobacco and cigar factory operatives. ........ 87,955 43,497| 66.9) 74.9| Women gain. 
Uipholsberens: i aanchais ss, ceis Sastelelnls ove ere ates Sue 28,663 2,158] 93.0] 93.2} “ ? 
Other miscellaneous industries. ............-- 380,490 90:S1G), 80). 7) acc.cotow + ne eet 





According to the above figures, the proportion of males has increased from 
1890 to 1900 in 29 occupations; the proportion of females has increased in 86 
occupations, and in 25 there has been no change, or it is unknown through 
change in classification. Most of these changes of proportions, however, have 
been very minute. The only occupations in which men have increased over 
women more than one per cent. are as dairymen, artists, in domestic and 
personal service, as servants and waiters, as telegraph and telephone linemen, 
in paper mills, as milliners, tailors, and in a few factories. Here they have 
gained slightly. 

The occupations in which women have gained more than one per cent. are: 
as farmers (1.1), gardeners (1.3), as stockraisers (1.3), as actors (3,2), 
architects (1.6), clergymen (1.7), journalists (3.2), in literary pursuits (6.8), 
music (1.3), in government offices (3.5), teachers (2.6), physicians (1.3), other 
ees services (10.9), as boarding-house keepers (9.9), hotel keepers (3.6), house- 

eepers (1.2), janitors, (3.6), laborers (1.8), nurses (2.9), restaurant keepers 

(1.8), agents (1.6), bookkeepers (11.7), clerks and copyists (2.0), messengers 
and errand boys (cashgirls, etc) (3.6), packers and shippers (7.5), saleswomen 
(2.3), stenographers and typewriters (13.0), telegraph and telephone operators 
13.9), undertakers (1.2), potters (4.9), bakers (1.7), confectioners (5.1), boot 
and shoemakers (3.2), tanners (3 6), leather-case makers (9.3), clock and watch- 
makers (1.4), gold and silver workers (7.9), bookbinders (3.1), boxmakers (8.5), 
in hosiery knitting mills (2.8), hat and capmakers (5.6), shirtmakers (2.8), 
brushmakers (3.9), glovemakers (6.0), photographers (2.3), tobacco 
workers (8.0). 

_ The occupations in which women have made the largest gains are: profes- 
sional service (10.1), boarding-house aA al (9.9), bookkeepers (12.6), steno- 
graphers and typewriters (13.0), telegraph and telephone operators (13.9) (the 
largest advance), trunk and leather-case workers (9.3). 

F Women are in a majority in only nine occupations—musicians or teachers 
of music, schoolteachers, boarding-house keepers, housekeepers, laundresses, 
nurses, servants, stenographers and typewriters. 

Men are over 90 per cent. of the workers in 87 out of 303 occupations. 
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POPULATION OF THE WORLD’S LARGEST CITIES. 























Popula- cmina Cen- | Popula- 
tion 7 5us tion 
Year 
ipa ie asthe (area acer eewiacs 4,536,541] |Cleveland...................| 1900 381,768 
SSM Ie 3,437,202) |Sheffield...............0....) 1901 380,717 
A Ae Ook OS et 068) Shanghar 9) Fao oak ashes st. 380,000 
Be Ss eee ee 1;888,848} |Colopne si. O20 cy cob esis saa es 1900 372,529 
Miata nice Oith se ake eae 1698, 575i Tasbon: ech. s4) <> ane oe en vioat: L900 356,009 
Rae Uie Ss vile elt vesteonse oa TGZ4 GST ARIObO Lage < <a ves oie oereatar a Sah Poe eS 353,139 
LIES) Ay ep eseanl Blpaes: eae ene es | de600; OOO Bustaloss \.:ccu see ais rears aeecen ot 900 352,387 
Tokio, Ja) PUN co aislasaes loin cis wlae sie 8 AAG ES Belfast... G20 2 «stems « astm ie eee 1901 349,180 
BAGONG ©... ne cscs oe oie. 15298; GO dL Robber ayn, «os. ance ome wearer 1902 348,474 
it. Petersburg............2.. 1,267,023] |Mexico City.................| 1900 344,721 
REIORUE Oct ois cteiditts Sars otc ats 1,125,400] |San Francisco...............| 1900 342,782 
Constantinople.............. LEZ OOO kere. ares cvece even ced -outea arpa aen oaks 1901 335,656 
OE Ser 1,000,000) | Bristol, England.............| 1901 328,842 
BPPRYICO WT Sete ete Siu occa an Sicierae 988,614) (Cincinnati... 2 cnc ae cea 1900 325,902 
Buenos Ayres... 2.05.20. $65,490)| Pitsburg e622. u0cn't os arene sf L900 321,616 
Berto aes sie leore.a)e 4 pea $21,235) Alexandria... ceicas a. oa pees 1897 319,766 
Bombay Ac pnt ay, aoe Re 776,006) Edinburgh. :t2.2..cte ee sae ae 1901 316,479 
ut de JaNeIvO.........6.60 780,000) auOOR soars shoe 1S. sto aren« cell Sor 315,209 
MSO Wert aceite ees fives wae ASo GOO Palermo tun ne ses ae Soccer 1901 309,694 
Buda-Pesth ......-..s02000- 72, SLA ObOCKHOLA <5, 7% cic! e ereereaes 1902 305,819 
BmeveE DUNE ra. carrie sate ee se POSH Sel MUANNTLE He ceralons Starenmagsiae eareeh es 1902 297,154 
BPEVOLD OO! 2. sere cara ny ~ cis Sted woe 684,947] |Santiago, Chile (est.)......... 1901 296,695 
SDE A oe te en ae eee GSS; 209i) Darlin gcc teas usseaars @ avers ore 1901 290,638 
OEM Sas ct cays ee. itu! b aber 600,000} | Frankfort-on-Main.,.........] 1900 288,989 
i SIGE I ieee eee 575,238] |New Orleans...........-.005 1900 287,104 
TO UY Dei beter na cece ayece + 510, OCA DSEROMGS srests 0+ 2 1 ersle.4) 725,20 eH L O00 285,704 
DAL CE Stat at ee oe ene mes 563,541] | Milwaukee...............04. 1900 285,315 
CTRL GEE) Re sae a ly tee 562,893) Hong Kong.....:.....--..-<| L901 283,905 
MTOM aoa a apaca'so, v6, 2 beset BOO SOAR LAs sh ce ose) aceyacssa arsisyearaee st 1900 282,943 
Manchester, England......... 543,969) |Bucharest..............-200% 1899 282,071 
ALT eat 2" ae a tal re B39; Sob) Deherameancs care ciel: a lcnsiew wea est 280,000 
USSR GG 0 HSE, SUaliBraklords ee wes. ave oe ee 1901 279,809 
POCO eeln es 250504 eusye oo 533,090| |Washington.................| 1900 278,718 
Birmingham, England........ 522,182) | Antwerp... cacssccenee ota of LOOL 278,093 
RGIUELA Gicie sins 2 a's vies avs Shel We 509,346] |Montevideo...............55 1902 276,034 
ERIUINIOLE. oc sle 3 <5 4 cteae egies 50S; 05i7|)) Montrealines cats core © ele avatars 1901 267,730 
RRR UHIT ES Ass eset eA Ny cc aba, 499,932) |West Ham, England.........| 1901 267,308 
PRGIDOUINE? oii cis pe be ne 496,079] | LUicknow . ...6 oye 2 ous eco 1901 264,049 
MEUAN «6563s Pie eet at ern 491,460) |Nuremberg................. 1900 261,081 
MU SOUL C pig Mirna 5) oudheves dyes 491,161] | Bordeaux..... 1901 257,638 
UREN Oe ae ASt B3OI Nae sae tind « peice oits uo Farman 1897 247,432 
Wopenhagen 2. . 2.0.6. se oes ATG. S06) NGWarks. «iors oar windsor 1900 246,070 
ERRAND estrone fa ished a akties aw. ¥.FS5 AGN TBS) [INGQOY Os oc cteeinc-ate) tevin pusdtiahe Spel 1898 244,145 
BPASEVARES Frasers dant sien ware oy earaiels ABO OOS Mal lssase sks where enetor sia anlar asiaes 1901 240,618 
BRERA Ath oc ccskd kiecwsievsid adistne 456,124) | Nottingham...............+.| 1901 239,753 
BMUCATA DEG 2 555.5, ca si 6s eres ie eye AAS AGG Havana sa. c% os oes dee Rass 1899 235,981 
BRB cre sigs, tio) e(a eae Ws 0 fo, ad 428,953] | Hanover . Startle inte enmbeonn|et OG) 235,649 
BRCICA LEN rote ef eratoseverene tere y~'e vata 422,71 OD RANGOON c..0 viewvialus Bushs Oe 1901 234,881 
LGEEE SS are cen Oper ee 405;041) | Gounod ic cscs deatcaura ce geasrs| LOOL 234,710 
EGE eR eee ee 396,146] |Magdeburg................. 1900 229,667 





1Population of Greater London (metropolitan and city police districts) 6,581,372. 2With suburbs. 
Norre.— The population of Chinese cities other than Canton, Peking, and Shanghai is 
omitted, because reports respecting it are utterly untrustworthy. 

A hundred years ago the United States had only six cities of 8,000 inhabi- 
tants or more; in 1880, 286; in 1890, 443; in 1900. there were 515. A hundred 
years ago 3 per cent. of our population was urban; now about 33 per cent. 

This is not peculiar to our new civilizations. London is probably two 
thousand years old, and yet four-fifths of its growth have been added during 
the century just past. For sixty years Berlin has grown far more rapidly than 
New York. Paris is more than four times as large asit wasin 1800. Rome has 
doubled since 1870. St. Petersburg has increased nearly threefold in seventy- 
five years. Odessa is a thousand years old, but nineteen-twentieths of its 
population have been added since 1800. Calcutta has increased four hundred 
and sixty per cent. in seventy years. In Europe, Asia, and Africa we find this 
movement of population from country to city. It is a world-phenomenon, and 
due to a redistribution of population. 
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THEUNITED: STATES. 


CONDITIONS IN THE 160 CITIES HAVING AT LEAST 25,000 INHABITANTS. 
From the Census, 1900. 








PER CENT. OF POPULATION OF! PHR CENT. ILLITERATE IN POPULATION AT 
5 tp SCHOOL AGE ATTENDING SCHOOL LEAST 10 YEARS OF AGE. 
ee ey White. 
egro. : t Bed ht. 
born. | Total. | White. | Negro. | Total. | White. a ee 
Native. hoes 
5.8 26 | 51.9 52.5 | 40.6 5.7 4.4 0.7 11.6 





1School age is 5 to 20. 


PER CENT. OF SEX AND MARITAL CONDITION IN THE 160 CITIES. 

















MALES. FEMALES. 
Single.| Married. | Widowed. |Divorced|Unknown.| Single | Married.|Widowed.|Divorced| nknown 
42.1 52.8 4.3 0.3 0.5 35.2 51.7 | 12.4 0.5 0.2 


























PER CENT. OF PRIVATE FAMILIES HAVING HOMES IN THE 160 CITIES. 

















Total. Owned Free. Mortgaged. Hired. 
25.7 14.5 11.2 74.3 
POPULATION LIVING IN CITIES. 
In cities! of— 
STATE OR Total In country 
TERRITORY. z At least | 25,000 to} 8,000 to | 4,000 to | 2,500 to districts. 
100,000. 100,000. 25,000. 8,000. 4,000. 
United States. .| 75,994,575] 14,208,347) 5,509,965] 5,273,887] 3,380,193] 2,211,019 45,411,164 
Per cent: . .... 18.7 Vd 6.9 4.4 2.9 59.8 
N. Atlantic Div. 35.3 12.2 10.6 6.1 3.5 31.8 
8. Atlantic Div . (GAS) 4.9 4.6 2.6 1.8 78.6 
N. Central Div. . 17.9 5.2 7.4 4.9 Biel 61.5 
S. Central Div. . 4.2 4.2 2.6 2.4 Odea | 84.5 
Western Div. .. 14,1 11.1 6.0 4.7 4.7 59.4 











1JIncludes the population of all incorporated places having at least 2,500 inhabitants, all New 
England towns of like size and not containing an incorporated place. 


ER Norn.—It is’often said that if farming could be made efficiently remunerative, the tendenc 
of population from country to city would be arrested ; hence the advocacy of more scientific methods 
of agriculture. But scientific agriculture, on the contrary, tends to stimulate the disproportionate 
growth of the we The amount of farm produce that can be marketed is limited, because the 
amount of food that the world can eat is limited; and the more each farmer produces, the fewer 
farmers does it take to supply the market. Scientific farming is profitable, because by means of 
it a given amount of effort produces large results. It follows, therefore, that the more scientific 
perccrare becomes, the smaller will be the percentage of the population that can gain a livelihood 
y it. j 

_The’remarkable’discovery that the inoculation of the soil with cultures or nitrogen-fixing 
bacteria (see page 60 increases certain crops many fold, will give an added impetus to the tide 
which is flowing from the country to the city.%ii\)\ 


COMPILED FROM 
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STATISTICS OF CITIES. 








Estimated 

CITIES. Population 

Jan. 1, 1902 

Bue Y OT, Na « «acs s6 6 3,583,930 
METI LAL Sh x inva Cia ieis dia vate onue 1,800,000 
Philadelphia. 5.456. ss: 1,335,000 
St. Louis, Mo.. . 595,000 
Boston, Mass. 573,579 
Baltimore, Md 520,000 
Cleveland, O.. 390,000 
Buffalo, 370,000 
San Francisco, Cal 350,000 
Cincinnati, Ohio.. 340,000 
Pittsburg, Pa.... 333,500 
New Orleans, La. 300,000 
Detroit. Mich... 300,000 
Milwaukee, Wis. 297,500 
Washington, D.C. 287,000 
Newark, N.J.... ‘ 255,000 
Jersey City, N. / a 213,577 
Louisville, Ky... ae 215,000 
Minneapolis, Minn . 210,000 
Providence, R.I... 178,000 
Indianapolis, Ind.. 182,500 
Kansas City, Mo. . 172,500 
St. Paul, Minn... 170,000 
Rochester, N. Y. 170.000 
Menver, Colo... .... 6s 140,000 





Mar- 
Acres 4 

riages 
land. (2) 





209,218.00] 33,447 


115,164.00) 16,684 
83,340.12) 9,912 
39,276.80} (?) 
26,247.00] 6,312 
19,290.24] 4,890 
21,040.00] 3,199 
26,884.54| 3,448 
29,760.00} 3,656 
22,560.00) 3,518 
ACE IY 3,443 


2,104 

18,474.64! 2,681 

14,205.71] 2,460 

38,419.20) 3,183 

8.058.45| 2,441 

8,053.00} 2,062 
spre tate 


‘ 1,559 
11,357.60} 1,875 
17,792.00) 2,608 
16,640.00} 1,704 

e) 1,478 
11,303.00} 1,492 
Q) 1,918 


BULLETIN OF DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Di- 
vorces 
grant- 

ed. 





817 
1,808 
492 
573 
446 
170 
454 
88 
846 
405 
186 
151 
297 
225 
168 
(4) 
@) 

174 
180 
327 
471 
420 
194 
156 
162 
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FOR SEPTEMBER, 1902 




















Total | Birth} Still | Death 
Births.| rate. | Births] rate 
80,735] 22.53) 5,750) 19.73 
26,995} 15.00) 1,674) 13.56 
28,215) 21.13} 1,288) 18.08 
10,705} 17.99 686| i7.82 
15,608] 27.21 576| 19.70 
8,795|) 16.91 672) 20.15 
8,037| 20.61 328] 14.96 
6,924) 18.71 387| 14.49 
4,875) 13.93 264] 20.02 
5,091} 14.97 425] 18.10 
7,624| 22.86 505| 19.77 
6,639} 22.13 442) 21.59 
2,818 9.39 365] 15.04 
7,415| 24.92 328] 12.88 
4,531] 15.79 §24| 21.21 
6,016} 23.59 324] 18.85 
4,462] 20.89 285) 18.93 
3,800] 17.67 249] 16.27 
4,105) 19.55 259} 11.95 
4,696] 26.38 216] 19.35 
3,377] 18.50 112) 14.13 
2,989} 17.33 119] 15.50 
3,227] 18.98 102] 10.62 
2,914| 17.14 158] 14.51 
Q) Q) 98] 19.51 





1 Not reported. 





1902, not including still births. 





CITIES. 


New York, N. Y. 


Chicago, Ti, 5. 


Philadeiphia, Pa... ... 


St. Louis, Mo.. 
Boston, Mass. . 
Baltimore, Md. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Buffalo, N. 


San Francisco, Cal... . 


Cincinnati, Ohi 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


New Orleans, La 
Detroit, Mich. . 
Milwaukee, Wis...... 
Washington, » Che: 


Newark, N. 
Jersey City, N. 
Louisville, Ky 


Minneapolis, Minn.... 
Providence, R. I 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
St. Paul, Minn.... 
Rochester, N. Y 


Denver, Colo. 


1Not reported. 


elasses, $500. 
leased. 


2Tn some cases includes county. 


3On basis of estimated population January, 
































Licensed ] 
retail liquor Waterworks. 
saloons. 
Police- Total Parks, 
men Avat arrests. acres Owned 
haa of | () ae d Cost 
er operate: ° 
license by city. 
ae 7,233] 10,821) (2) 133,749| 6,837.60|Yes $123,012,020 
ate eles = 2,974 6,740 $500 69,809! 2,185.82)/Yes..... 35,310,099 
2,822) 1,737) — 1,100 61,189] 4,005.96|/Yes..... 37,971,959 
ton a 1,264 2,253 500 23,666] 2,183.39/Yes..... 21,551,600 
sith ees 1,245 980} (3) 84,500} 2,620.00/Yes..... 15,782,617 
Waning ee 947 2,095 250 31,423] 1,284.34/Yes..... 15,035,835 
ae Be 361 1,820 350 19,219) 1,438.19/Yes..... 10,735,867 
iba teae arta 4732 2,570 500 25,057} 1,049.00\Yes..... 9,424,404 
586 3,052 84 Diss We hE Oe AS NING tis: cate a | cues a ale oieters 
“Ca eee Se 486 1,676 350 12,913 539.00|Yes..... 13,500,000 
breione 497 572) 1,100 23/067 910.00] Yes 7,667 ,824 
Sire e 3 271 1,496 (5) 17,221 HAAG NOY, ree alta cena Goes 
Meee a 492 1,252 500 7,795} ~1,199.00 | Yes. . «2. 6,313,757 
314 1,869 200 5,260 503.00|Yes..... 5,068,443 
607 492 400 26,062 ROSA OSs a eh rare 10,464,827 
eee wee 360 1,283 250 6,399 19.99|Yes..... 9,963,614 
Tea. 357 1,021 250 7,343 22.20) Yes 5,100,000 
toll nS am 339 887 155 7,396 1,350.00/Yes..... 6,163,926 
212 351 1,000 5,292} 1,581.01|Yes 4,602,708 
310 461 400 9,025 540.00 | Yes 7,097,130 
165 525 350 7,033| 1,235.00|)Yes ,750 
222 475 250 16,230} 1,896.91/Yes..... 4,175,600 
177 314 1,000 8,881| 1,204.42|/Yes..... 4,049,854 
roids 193 506 50! 1) 670.50|Yes..... 7,463,129 
pe Se 85 361 600 7,678 521.00 | Yes? 260,000 
2$100-800. Innkeepers $2,000, common victualers, $1,000; 2d and 3d 
475 more for six months. 5$100-1,000.. 6 Owned by city.. 7Owned by city, but 
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CITIES. 


Chicagoan Ql nae sees 56 
Philadelphia, Pa..... 
St; Eouis) Moy so ccc 23 
Boston, Mass........ 
Baltimore, Md....... 
Cleveland, Ohio. ..... 
Buffalo, N. Y Ne 
San Francisco, Cal.... 
Cincinnati, Ohio...... 
Pittsburg, Pa. ....... 
New Orleans, La..... 
Detroit, Mich. ....... 
Milwaukee, Wis. ..... 
Washington, D. C.... 
Newark, N. J... 1... 
Jersey City, N.J...... 
Louisville, Ky....... 
Minneapolis, Minn... . 
Providence, R. I 
Indianapolis, Ind... .. 
Kansas City, Mo...... 
St, Pauly Minr.. 5. 
Rochester, N. Y..... 
Denver; Colo... ...... 














aes Legal 
Total Sinking * 
Debt. fund. Peas 
$432,481,295| $121,340,920| 10 per cent.? 
36,937,874 534,341) 5 per cent. 
61,374,501 13,615,842) 7 per cent. 
18,916,278 653,866] 5 per cent. 
79,954,972 32 802,887) 2% per cent. 
40,164,683 9,315,978] No limit. 
17,902,903 3,177,480) 7 per cent. 
18,349,494 612,466} 10 per cent. 
738,394 226 GUS Jars bre erasers e.e 
32,494,511 5,413,256) No limit. 
24,422,156 5,825,363] 7 per cent. 
P7902 SOBs caps steerer all scste eee sacs 

6,946,102 2,061,078) 2 per cent. 

1 SOO, GSO hea cule tae siete 5 per cent. 
15,288,532 LESS BSONS stein natepe so 
19.731,000 4,928,561} No limit. 
19,690,179 3,484,653) No limit. 
10,451,000 2,118,166} 10 per cent. 

8,561,000 1,877,103) 5 per cent. 
17,321,461 3,291,615) 30 per cent. 

AOS SOW aw se oe eater « 2 per cent. 

6,477,066 401,291] 5 per cent. 

9,337,500 706,613} No limit. 
10,691,849 445,831] 10 per cent. 
12,042,982 153,890) 3 per cent. 























Assessed Valuation. 
Real. Personal. 

em seule pels am 
3$3,237,778,261| $550,192,612 
259,254,598] 115,325,842 
919,706,697 1,649,799 
342,325,544 52,470,160 
925,037,500] 227,468,334 
258,304,425) 175,039,397 
143,323,490 53,130,155 
221,405,290 20,943,848 
289,682,092} 123,417,901 
170,173,990 44,476,630 
347,560,580 4,596,755 
108,079,794 37,594.075 
175,766,620 71,481,880 
134,135,624 31,089,263 
180,334,641 12,567,084 
129,832,105 28,753,530 
86,241,745 9,360,817 
90,200,000 33,900,000 
80,129,845 22,082,661 
151,533,940 41,267,920 
94,935,180 34,249,77C 
59,001,060 20,775,781 
71,067,159 15,890,17¢@ 
107,303.311 9,145,662 





1 Not including $1,660,305 bonds against private property. 
3 Including $1,157,400 liable for State purposes only and $211,334,194 fran- 


cluding water debt. 
chises. 


INCOME, 
Tax rate} Property Franchise Liquor 
Cee total.1 tax. tax. licenses. Waterworks. Total® 
New York, N. Y. .. (?) $76,886,091| $2,364,636] $5,557,593} $8,050,900) 7$249,184,086 
Chicago, TU. oa $52.61] 18,404,033 151,013 3,213,298 3,399,030 43,315,277 
Philadelphia, Pa. . PSUOOl] GS SU Odile «nto tere siete 1,742,175 3,290,565 48,387 684. 
St. Louis, Mo...... 19.50 6,480,602 205,109 1,051,969 1,756,566 17,043,757 
Boston, Mass...... 14.90| 17,074,057 58,213 1,487,281 2,252,780 49,074,577 
Baltimore, Md..... 19.85 5,857,230 304,159 408,798 967,262 10,227,940 
Cleveland, Ohio... 26.70 3,424,381 74,632 442,155 784,475 13,809,910 
ButialojN. Yes... 23.72 4,371,239 51,574 566,955 685,370 9,592,036 
San Francisco,Cal . 15.56 7,695,559 9,463 ZEC BOTs aceite 10,398,372 
Cincinnati, Ohio... 24.82 A.OAT TTD os 6 caw cane 400,740 832,218 11,355,612 
Pittsburg, Pay... 2.. 17.00 IB; QoIsO DAN ss eemercst as 515,723 863,057 16,780,214 
New Orleans, La.. . 29.00 BD COO OS ve mteneee. 4 T5E500i oe. nome 9,544,183 
Detroit, Mich.,.. . 19.64 3,876,175 28,125 273,889 5 187,924 7,617,574 
Milwaukee, Wis... . 22.46 2,868,184 115,913 351,710 401,297 5,653,722 
Washington, D. C.. 15.00 PODS TUG nie amen. «ok 239,493 440,276 10,569,221 
Newark, N.J...... 21.40 3,364,549 82,589 325,165 810,821 12,449,662 
Jers y City, N. J... 28.00 2,473,112 2,328 253,079 913,544 7,257,365 
Louisville, Ky,... 21.95 2.142,866 165,000 136,565 389,655 4,605,324 
Minneapolis, Minn. 29.86 2,770,618 3,92 351,000 251,121 4,580,645 
Providence, R. I.. 16.00 3,049,578 117,509 4120,826 614,989 5,560,472 
Indianapolis, Ind . 19.50 1,482,142 57,045 177,988 2,059 3,321,845 
Kansas City, Mo.. 30.40 1,873,327 18,389 119.966 494,468 5,789,478 
St. Paul, Minn..... 26.90 1,499,857; 1,810 314,000 301,938 4,603,532 
Rochester, N.Y... TG .OAIKS 3 2:OOR E750). <6 So hike, vie 182,751 407,251 8,417,703 
Denver, Colo..... 32.40 LESPOOOS|s,. aebitesicen ZLA CGS). Swans enka Ge 3,104,851 





2Of assessed valuation, not in- 





























1Tncludes{State and county tax. 
3Including franchise tax. 
7 $4,863,459, cash in sinking fund; $2,571,548, from 


schools. 


4Seven month 


ferries and bridges; $309,520, markets. 


s. 5Six months. 


?Varies in different boroughs from $23.17 to $25.38. 
6 Includes receipts from State for 
docks and wharves; $780,949, from 


“It is better to be an optimist after full inquiry than a pessimist without.’’— 
Attributed to Sir William Harcourt. 
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EXPENDITURES. 
a s Police courts,| Hospitals, 
For mainten- Police jails, work- asylums, 
CITIES. ance and depart- houses, re- | almshouses, Schools. 
operation. ment. formatories, | and other 
etc. charities. 
ewoY Ork, IN; Vis sicies 0 $i102,946,573} $10,199,206 $1,310,411 $4,754,380] $19,731,629 
LATCH ia ft Re eae 22,260,661 3,685,982 258.369 14,018 8,203,493 
Philadelphia, Pa........ 19,106,707 3,036,264 1,240,279 706,430 3,319,604 
BeeOuIs, MO. <5, cle seie% s 8,715,821 1,602,182 113,632 660,656 1,526,140 
BORbOH, MASS... is sa -00 5 21,898,291 1,754,151 1,130,945 1,207,768 3,043,640 
ipaltimore, Md, 2.0.0.0. 7,613,756 967,823 122,431 310,367 1,417,392 
Cleveland, Ohio. ........ 4,805,717 417,932 116,087 142,985 1,257,345 
iBunalo, N.Y... -.. ornis 5,865,286 793,294 24,049 135,686 1,161,834 
San Francisco, Cal....... 5,891,297 789,251 161,965 258,410 1,166,763 
Cincinnati, Ohio......... 6,215,866 555,185 133,370 237,922 1,126,631 
EPGESDULE, PA. 6 - 22 02s 5,406,446 AQQIZS TN iene aw tens ale 147,703 843,648 
New Orleans, La........ 4,297,808 231,374 37,073 59,290 478,025 
etroit, Mich. . ..0..+ 10 4,055,966 542,049 11,400 56,588 869,713 
Milwaukee, Wis. ........ 3,739,315 342,508 36,448 9,610 764,968 
Washington, D.C....... 5,387,271 687,922 275,649 407,401 1,182,916 
Ne WaFIEN, dec c cccdee ss 3,812,511 428,495 41,109 125,130 830,081 
Jersey City, N.J......-- 3,598,464 BOT GUG as aise nuaydiew ee 28,598 500,332 
ouisville, Ky... ssccers 2,774,987 273,615 106,475 65,465 512,947 
Minneapolis, Minn...... 2,944,208 216,698 33,981 90,178 736,981 
Providence, R.I......... 3,465,201 371,875 4,957 39,436 739,695 
Indianapolis, Ind....... 1,706,434 159,579 2,635 38,399 558,630 
Mansas City, Mo........»,. 2,751,935 255,850 25,212 41,841 555,272 
De aul, Minn... .:..... 2,368,991 184,539 36,208 24,750 584,702 
Rochester, N. Y.......-- 3,238,368 198,471 16,072 87,108 550,031 
MST VeT, COLO. 20%: 5 612 oes 1,889,983 160,605 11,339 34,882 679,071 








SIZE OF FAMILIES AND PERSONS IN A DWELLING. 
CERTAIN CITIES: 1880-1900. 














Per nt of 
+ : population 
Persons to a Family. Persons to a Dwelling. in dwellings 
CITIES. with 20 or over. 
1880. 1890. 1900. 1880. 1890. 1900. 1890. 1900. 
Boston, Mass.....- 5.0 5.0 4.8 8.3 8.5 8.4 13.9 14.6 
Chicago, Ill....... 5.2 5.0 4.7 8.2 8.6 8.8 16.6 17.9 
Cincinnati, Ohio... . 4.9 4.7 4.4 9.1 8.9 8.0 21.9 16.1 
Denver, Colo...... 6.0 5.4 4.3 6.7 5.9 4.9 Liem are ore eee 
Jersey City, N J... 5.0 4.7 4.6 8.6 8.8 S77 23.5 25.1 
Kansas City, Mo...|,...0.-+ 4.7 ne 0h RR a 5.0 Bey ae deters allo eee dieters 
BN Wa MOLICEN 58 Vio veiei|(aisie/ahs-ae'wilis'e ss osyeue Cy igi eB sctee nal ECT 13.9 ones) S44 
Manhattan & Bronx 5.0 4.8 zag 16.4 18.5 20.4 66.7 72.6 
Brooklyn, N. Y.... 4.9 4.7 4.6 9.1 9.8 10.2 28.7 31.4 
Philadelphia, Pa... 5.1 5.1 4.9 5.8 5.6 5.4 iF iacsiell tate 
San Francisco...... 5.4 5.7 4.8 6.9 6.3 6.4 
et. Lows, Mo... 2... 5.4 4.9 4.6 8.1 7.4 TAA 








The size of the family is lessening in all these cities. Over-crowding is 
increasing in Boston, Chicago, Jersey City, New York and Brooklyn; it is 
lessening in Cincinnati, Denver, Kansas City, Philadelphia, San Francisco and 
St. Louis tenements. 


OWNERSHIP OF HOMES. 


In New York, Manhattan and Bronx Boroughs, in 1890 only 6.3 per cent. 
of the families owned their homes; in 1900 only 5.9; in Brooklyn, 18.6 and 18 9; 
in Boston, 18.4 and 18.9; Chicago, 28.7 and 25.1; Denver, 29.1 and 28.0; Phila- 
delphia, 22.8 and 22.1; St. Louis, 20.5 and 22.8; San Francisco, 21.5 and 24.1. 
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TENEMENT HOUSES. 


In most cities the housing problem is the problem of the small house, rather 
than of the large tenement. Often the worst tenements are in houses once 
fine, built for single families, but now occupied by five or six families. New 
York City alone has this evil and the evil of large tenements also. The latter are 
of five, six or even seven floors, built usually on a lot 25x100 feet and with three 
or four families on each floor. More than two-thirds of New York’s millions 
live in tenements, Many of them in the ‘‘double deckers”’ with 100 to 150 persons 
to a house, under conditions of over-crowding to which London’s slums are 
ideal—bad as London’s conditions may be in some other directions. Rents 
in these buildings are from $12 to $18 per month for four rooms, two often mere 
bed closets, opening only on a narrow shaft and generally totally dark. There 
are 350,000 interior rooms in the New York tenements. In the public hallway, 
opposite the stairs, two waterclosets are usually provided for fifteen to twenty- 
four families. These closets open into the air shafts which ventilate the bed 
closets. For notice of progress made, see ‘‘Model Dwellings.” 

Next to New York (including Brooklyn), Boston has the worst tenement 
houses in the United States, although very high tenements are few in number. 
Chicago, compared with New York, has been said to have no tenement house 
problem, yet the Chicago City Homes Association in the winter of 1900-1901 
found some areas very densely crowded. One-seventh of one acre had a ratio 
of 900 to the acre. Double deckers were on the increase, and there were then 
almost 100 within a limited field of investigation. Philadelphia, the City of 
Homes, owes her system very largely to her Building Loan Associations. 
Baltimore has no problem like New York, though her system of narrow alleys 
leads to sanitary abuses. Cincinnati, after New York and Boston, has the 
third worst tenements, having many, only less high than those of New York. 
Pittsburg is one of the few American cities where conditions are growing worse. 
Kansas City has a somewhat serious problem and Jersey City one still more 
serious. Hartford, for its size, is said to have the worst housing conditions in 
the country. San Francisco, Denver, New Orleans, Detroit, Milwaukee, 
Washington, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Providence, Rochester, Columbus have as 
yet developed no problem comparable to New York and Boston. 


PARKS AND PLAYGROUNDS. 


(From Statistics Prepared by the United States Government.) 





Area. Valuation. 
































Expenditures 
CITIES. Acreage Land etc. 
Owned and Apparatus. Total. os and 
by city. Buildings. SCS 

New York, N.Y..... 6,909.00) $296,235,525.00| $636,266.00 $296,871,791.00} $1,408,830.00 
Chicago, Dc... .)3..5 2,151.49 61,514,900.00} 1,500,000.00 63.014,900.00 442,110.00 
Philadelphia, Pa..... 4,044.09 (2) 2 22,788,344.00 458,202.00 
St. Louis, Mo....... 2,176.59 8,149 310.00 6,407.00 8,155,807.00 133,122.00 
Boston, Mass....... 2,618.06) 2 2 53,023,400.00 233,444.00 
Baltimore, Md....... 1,136.01 (?) (2) (2) 302,168.00 
Cleveland, Ohio...... 1,326.19) 6,908,846.00 15,000.00 6,923,846.00 71,975.00 
Bufislo; No Yin sc. ses 1,025.50 3,637,255.00 12,000.00 3,649,255.00 173,751.00 
San Francisco, Cal...| 1,192.67 (?) 2 12,000,000.00 208,361.00 
Cincinnati, Ohio..... 539.00 1,499,000.00 1,000.00 1,500,000.00 43,996.00 
Pittsburg, Pas. .aos.s 880.00; 3,319,959.00 25,000.00 3,344,959.00)........ -.06 

New Orleans, La..... 552.66 5,000,000.00 50,000.00 5,050,000.00 9,655.00 
Detroit, Mich........ 1,055.61 2 2) 6,255,000.00 91,900.00 
Milwaukee, Wis...... 435.03 (2) 2 2,493,776.00 82,992.00 
Washington, D.C.... (@) .98 BOOMOO OOS: cc! iorcts/obenaane 300,000.00; 22,050.00 
Newark, N. J........ 19.18 600,000: 00) csisteisiessisisssee 500,000.00) 4,601.00 


1 Washington, D. C.; 3,596.27 acres owned by the United States Government. 2 Not given. 
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PUBLIC BATHS. 


COMPILED FROM A BULLETIN OF THE UNITED STATES BUREAU OF LABOR 
FOR SEPTEMBER, 1904. 


The results of an extensive investigation, conducted by the Federal Bureau 
of Labor showed the lack of facilities for bathing in the congested slum districts 
of Baltimore, Chicago, New York, and Philadelphia. The entire number of 
persons reported living in the selected districts on April 1, 1893, the date of the 
investigation, was as follows: Baltimore, 18,048; Chicago, 19,748; New York, 
28,996, and Philadelphia, 17,060. It is explained in the report that the districts 
selected contain but a portion of the whole slum population of the cities included 
in the investigation, but were among the_worst_in, these_cities—the, centres_of 
the slum population. ' * 

The following:. 


NUMBER AND PER CENT. OF FAMILIES AND INDIVIDUALS IN HOUSES OR TENEMENTS 
HAVING AND NOT HAVING BATH ROOMS. 























POPULATION OF HOUSES OR TENE- | POPULATION OF HOUSES OR TENE- 
MENTS HAVING BATHROOMS MENTS NOT HAVING BATHROOMS 
CITY Number Per cent. Number Per cent. 
Families | Indi- |Families| Indi- |Families| Indi- |Families| Indi- 
viduals viduals viduals viduals 
Baltimore. ls Same es 3 | 296 1,663 7.35 9.21 3,732 | 16,385 92.65 90.79 
GE ee ee 110 748 2.83 3.79 3,771 | 19,000 97.17 96.21 
New York. aA 138 1,888 2.33 6.51 5,774 | 27,108 97.67 93.49 
Philadelphia......... 560 3,080 | 16.90} 18.05 2,753 | 13,980 |} 83.10} 81.95 











Since that date large progress has been made. A report of the Bureau, 
prepared for the exhibit at St. Louis of 1904, finds that in 34 cities of the United 
States more or less adequate provision for public baths has been made by the 
municipality. Other cities are carefully considering the establishment of 
houses and in some cases, notably in St. Louis, appropriations have been made 
for the purpose. The report describes and tabulates 88 municipal public baths 
and 11 non-municipal. 

The municipal baths in existence may be classified in a general way into 
five types: The beach bath, the floating bath, the pool bath, the shower bath, 
and the combined shower and pool bath. The beach and the floating baths may 
be said to represent the earliest type of bath, while the shower bath represents 
the latest deveopment in this direction. 

Beach baths, with the simplest of accommodations, have been in existence 
for many years. The L Street Beach in Boston is, however, the oldest of them 
for which information could be secured, having been established in 1866. 
Boston now maintains 10 beach baths; Milwaukee, 4; Chicago, 3; Baltimore, 3, 
while one or two are found in Cleveland, Ohio; St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
Cambridge, Mass.; Detroit, Mich., and Bridgeport, Conn. 

*§ Floating baths were established by the city of Boston as early as 1866 and 
by the city of New York as early as 1870. Boston still maintains 12 of these 
houses, New York 15, and Brooklyn 5. One or two baths of this character are 
maintained also by Providence, R. I.; Hoboken, N. J.; Springfield, Taunton, 
Worcester, and Newton, Mass.; Hartford, Conn., and Washington, D. C. 

Pool baths are of various kinds. The first established by any American 
city, as far as known, was constructed in 1885 by Philadelphia. That city was 
compelled to abolish its floating baths at that time owing to the pollution of the 
water, replacing them with pools in various parts of the city. It now has in 
operation 15 pool baths. Chicago has two elaborate baths of this character, 


. 
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while similar ones are found in Holyoke (4) and Boston (1), Mass.; Newark, 
N. J. (3); Utica, N. Y. (1), and Kansas City, Mo. (1). ; 

The three kinds of baths just mentioned, it will be noted, are available only 
in the warm season—perhaps four months in the year. While they are excellent 
as affording recreation and facilities for securing a degree of cleanliness, it is 
apparent that the best results can not be secured thereby. Hot water is essen- 
tial not only to a thorough cleansing of the body, but also to render possible the 
giving of baths during the season when baths are most needed and when the 
facilities for bathing are most lacking. The tub bath, while serving a useful 
purpose under certain circumstances, has now been almost entirely abandoned 
in public baths. It is now very generally conceded that the shower or rain 
bath is best adapted for all public purposes. As has been stated, these baths 
have been in use for many years in many of the public baths in Great Britain 
and the continent of Europe. Their general establishment by municipalities 
in this country, however, began about ten years ago. Baths of this character 
were, indeed, established by private philanthropic enterprise some years pre- 
viously through the efforts of Doctor Baruch and others, and had been intro- 
duced in the Charlesbank gymnasium baths by the city of Boston as early as 
1889. Ifthe two modern types of baths, consisting of showers alone, or showers 
in connection with a pool are considered together, it is seen that Milwaukee 
established the West Side Natatorium in 1890, Chicago opened the Carter H. 
Harrison Bath in 1894, while other cities followed their example during the 
succeeding years. At the present time 39 baths of these types are now in 
operation by various cities in the United States, and many more are under 
construction. Of the houses devoted especially to the furnishing of shower 
baths, Boston, Mass., maintains 10; Chicago, Ill., 7; New York, N. Y., 3; ~ 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 2; Baltimore, Md., 2; Buffalo, N. Y., 2; Yonkers, N. Y., 2; 
while 1 each is maintained by Rochester and Troy, N. Y.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Louisville, Ky. and Portland, Me. Of the houses containing a pool in addition 
to the shower equipment, Milwaukee maintains 3 and Brookline, Mass., and 
Syracuse and Albany, N. Y., each 1. New York and Brooklyn recently opened 
elaborate bath houses in which the equipment consists almost entirely of 
showers. These cities have also planned a number of additional houses, one of 
which will contain a poolof tempered waterin addition to the shower equipment. 

The costs of the baths range from $461,000 (site $331,000) for a bath now . 
being built in Boston, to $500 for one in Chicago (for building and equipment 
only on public land). 

The exceedingly small cost of maintenance per bath is clearly shown. 
This cost ranges from one-fourth of a cent in the 15 municipal pool baths of 
Philadelphia to 3 or 4 cents in the indoor shower baths in the larger cities. In 
a few of the smaller cities the cost runs considerably higher, this being due 
probably to the small number of bathers as compared with the size and equip- 
ment of the houses. 

As regards the policy of furnishing baths entirely free of expense to bathers 
it is seen that at the floating baths in 9 cities no fee is charged for 
their use, while small fees are charged at such baths in 3 cities. In 3 
cities all beach baths under the direct control of the municipalities are 
entirely free, while in 8 cities a small charge is made for the use of 
bathing suits, etc. In 3 cities all pool baths are entirely free, while in 4 a small 
fee is charged. In 9 cities free shower baths are found, while in 4 a charge is 
made. In 1 city the combination shower and pool baths are entirely free, while 
in 3 cities the privilege is contingent upon a small fee. ; 

In considering the figures showing cost of maintenance per bath it should 
be remembered that in nearly all baths in which a fee is charged certain days 
or hours are usually set apart, during which baths are given free of charge. 

A most interesting development of the public bath movement has been the 
introduction of shower baths in the public schools in a number of cities. 
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In certain cities a direct connection between the bath and the school is 


encouraged by locating the public bath near the school. 


Swimming instruction during vacation is a feature of the floating, beach, 
and pool baths of New York, Brooklyn, and a number of other cities, while all 
indoor baths which maintain a tempered pool all the year, without exception, 
provide for instruction of this character during the entire year. 

The public laundry is a feature connected with a number of the public 
municipal baths. The municipal bath houses of Baltimore, Chicago, Cleveland, 
and Troy contain well-appointed public laundries where women may take their 
soiled clothes and in a comparatively short time accomplish the task of washing 
and ironing under the most desirable conditions. This feature has been a most 


‘unqualified success in all the institutions in which it exists, and is an especial 


boon to the poorer classes. 


LIBRARIES. 
LIBRARIES OF 1,000 VOLUMES AND OVER IN 1903. 
(From the Report of the ] Bureau of Education.) 





























: | : 
STATE OR TERRITORY ee | Volumes | sTaT oR TERRITORY ee Volumes 
| 
hens ae | 

Alabama. MMe Sttere Ny aed 58 240: 59a) Niebragka vee fo cnc asd eee 82 417,295 
UTE eS ee 8 SUA) MOU RAR oe yee << <n odes 5 35,644 
BEEARSAS'. 010 cise asain ++ « 35 189,529 | New Hampshire......... 169 900,296 
PAITEGUNID: <oo Glda dale et. 297 2,142,867 || New Jersey............. 200 1,464,551 
BPOLOTAIO Me fo2P wee cs a0 we 77 468,741 || New Mexico............ | il 45,361 
monnecticut.2......6..0...% 223 1,824,442 || New York.............. | 924 9,079,863 
BUOIBWATC. int cee caves LT 133,755 || North Carolina.......... 84 374,778 
District of Columbia...... 90 | 2,712,693 || North Dakota........... | 25 69,193 
‘lorida 26 SP one WiCRIO -seraieah s vas .id 5 aiceteee 354 2,841,401 
Georgia 66 864,196: Olkdahomai).......... ci 5.<6. Uy 50,282 
LA as 14 41.385 | Oxezon: ..c0a5..- Ae 31 152,225 
Illinois a 395 3,170,932 || Pennsylvania. . . a 491 4,580,312 
Indian Territory 5 9,200 || Rhode Island. .......... 89 851,394 
MMSEEUINELS scat ard, a fis olay v siete | 197 1,175,945 || South Carolina..........| 54 362,653 
ONS Chee Ae ean re 233 1,100,011 || South Dakota........... | 37 109,087 
OS OSM: SPS) See eee 145 679.205 || Tennessee. . .......20a0. 86 454,782 
BABI UCI wily 5 jas, deswrieiaue ane | 85 eve MLS a ORG Sa os way emis ice oy aiie ee 104 420,517 
POUISIATISY 21.) oe ess eee 54 SOO ABE A WHAM re atl sae ieranis int _pletnn 24 109,210 
BE INO ole oy 50, «ie ala nea eee 167 O21 853" || Wermontte-jiea,...s.< 5 prot 119 566,275 
— eG ES Ve er 89 L303 O64 |) Var RIM 025i 1515 oe alayei an stat 85 532,811 
/Massachusetts............ 624 | 7,616,994 | Washington ............ 40 233,152 
BCH. 4) Jolie ghee (ss « or | 234 1,586,709 || West Virginia ......... 37 152,893 
MPINMESOCA... 665s ee oes | 170 940,688 || Wisconsin. ............. 229 1,257,747 
IMISSISSIPPL 10. eee ee 46 196,400 |) Wyoming. ci.5 cee cate 9 bay ests) 
MMSE OUTE  eritidcs is cot ore cield | 183 | 1,194,247 | ERSSRNRAStnal IEEE 
MEGMCADG ae sain cc ean G | 31 | 206.210 | United States.........| 6,869 | 54,419,002 











STATISTICS OF THE PRESS. 


“Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory’”’ for 1904 reports the number 
of newspapers published in the United States and Canada as 23,265. Of these, 
1,083 were Canadian publications. The following was the frequency of issue: 
Weekly, 16,595; monthly, 2,980; daily, 2,402; semi-monthly, 308; semi-weekly, 
593; quarterly, 201; bi-weekly, 64; bi-monthly, 63; tri-weekly,55. Total, 23,265. 

In 1901 there. were twenty-three papers published in Hawaii, eight in Porto 
Rico, and four (in English) in the Philippines. 

The total number of newspapers published in the world at present is esti- 


‘mated at about 50,000, distributed as follows: United States, and Canada, 23,265; 
Germany, 7,500; Great Britain, 9,500; France, 4,500; Japan, 2,000; Italy, 1,500; 
‘Austria-Hungary, 1,200; Asia, exclusive of Japan, 1,000; Spain, 850; Russia, 


800; Australia, 800; Greece, 600; Switzerland, 450; Holland, 300; Belgium, 300; 


all others, 1,000. Of these more than half are printed in the English language. 
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PROGRESS OF THE U 
CONDENSED FROM OFFICIAL FIGUR 





ALL FINANCIAL VALUES IN 
DOLLARS, 


Area, square miles!....... 
Populations... xls vlascsteree 
Population per sq. mile. ... 
Wealth 2 
Wealth per capita. ....... 
Pub. debt, less cash in Tr.‘ . 
Debt. per cap.,less Tr.cash.. 


@irenlation per capita... ec}: .6 «esol a oala 
National banks........... Syertayaeteneneremane erere 
National banks—capital....|.......... 


Bank clearings, total 


Deposits in savings banks..|.............|..00. 


1800. 1810. 
827,844| 1,999,775 
5,308,483) 7'239'881 
6.41 3.62 
82,976,294. 35/53,173,217 .52 
15.63 7.34 


Depositors:in savas. banks. :l|\)> crews oes wioveusll Sloue aealeueysiai store 


Farms and prop., value of .|.. 


Farm products, value of... . 


Ce ee ed ec ay 


1820. 


2,059,043 
9,658,453 
4.68 


91,015,566.15 
9.42 


ee ey 


Mantifacturingtostab’ mentale «sssec eal 2s lterseetie siele eles if anieit ae eels oivente 


Manufactures, value of... .|. 


Receipts—Net ordinary... . 


"10,848,749 





""9,384,214)"” 


“17,840,670 


POMS. 60 6 oe 809,397 8,583,309 15,005,612 

Expenditures—Net ordin. . 7,411,370 5,311,082 13,134,531 

BERT Arte 2,560,879 2,294,324 2,630,392 

Navy..... 3,448,716 1,654,244 4,387,990 

Pensions... 64,131 83,744 4,208,376 

Interest... 3,402,601 3,163,671 5,151,004 

Imports of merchandise... . 91,252,768 85,400,000 74,450,000 

Imp. of merch. per capita. . 17.19 11.80 7.71 

Exports of merchandise... . 76,971,780 66,757,970 69,691,669 

Exports of mer. per capita.. 13.97 9.22 7.22 

Exp; of iron and steel .....:c|...2ssees so 139,000 57,000 

agricultural products..|...........-- 33,502,000 41,657,673 

manufactures........ Sa seein’ aheeenire 3,897,570 3,891,869 

Harm animals, Gots vale OF .!ciis wasiens te Groin al cmttemeeea eee ech uc iatoene mae ee 

Production o BOLM Geach Glin ws tuts ncn 122,463 12.73,112 
BUIVOPR Ru eesbia ale ice Shelia ater ens) ll hdtaaaete 


coal; tons... J} s..6:s 


Petroleum, gals.|............. See, ease ee 


Pig dron; bons... ales sks eee lite soe oahele ote 


Steel, tons 


sees 


Copier: BOOBS. alicia iscsante « eresstigell etree ie etree Some Re 9c AP sea base 
Wool, pounds! /i)\s,c..ceeee see 


Wheat, bushels. 
Corn, bushels.. . 
Cotton, bales .. 
Sugar, tons.... 


Cotton exported, pounds ..|.............|.sscsees 
Hail ways We Oper: MNES... «\|. «1.2ealaoic'e un«llie ceveeoionen 


Passengers carried. ... 


Frt. car. 1 mile, tons... 2s creer cceelseecsereeccee Ree oe Stone RS 


Frt. rates p. ton p. mile 
American ves. built. tons... 
In foreign trade, tons. . 
In domestic trade,tons 


Commercial failures....... eiolevgas 


Amoant of llabilitios....ca5.c2. 0 loloccoccs ss adees 
2,300 
551,684 


Postoffices: jac. ie enis el 
Receipts of postoffices ..... 
Telegraph messages sent... 


Newspapers and periodicals|............. 
Public schools, salaries... .|.....0...-00 


Patents issued 


Cee eee i re ee 





Ce ee es ee er a ec a 


106,261 
669,921 
301,919 


984,269 


280,804 


See etme ee ewe elses cone 











199 Beg 
440,175 








"9365 
“20,000 


ee i a ce 


619,048 






see eeelone 








51,304)" 
660,065 





1830. 1840. 
2,059,043 2,059,043 


12,866,020] 17,069,453 
6.25 8.29 


es ee re ace 


ee ee i aac) 
ee ee ee a) 


ee eee 


6,973,304| 14,051,520 
38,085 78,701 
24,844,117} 19,480,115 
21,922,391) 13,499,502 
13,229,533] 24,139,926 
4,767,129 7,095,267 
3,239,429 6,113,897 
1,363,297 2,603,562 
1,912,575 174,598 
62,720,956] 98,258,706 
4.87 5.76 
71,670,735| 123,668,932 
5.57 7.28 

309,473 1,104,456 
46,977,332] 92,548,067 
6,641,016) 11,149,621 

12 564,950) 12 11,697,829 
179,734 864.378 
165,000 286,903 

ae 1100 

aie wisivatetelonetots 35,802,114 
84,823,272 

aloteretelale later eicie 377,531,875 
976,845 2,177,835 

Skore dels ’efefetenctars 69,246 
298,459,102) 743,941,061 
23 2,818 















58,560| "121,204 
576,475] _ 899,765 
614,508] 1,280,999 
“*"'8,450| |” 13,468 
1,850,583} 4,543,522 
es a! sigeil" L468 
Rn RK 

23,322 





84,066 


a a SS eee 


1Exclusive of Alaska and islands. 
4Total debt prior to 1850. 


ted. 
after 1860. 
1900 at $220,000,000. 
1870 to 1901. 


2True valuation of real and personal property. 
Imports for consumption after 1860. 
7Includes manufactures. 


3 Estima- | 
6 Domestic exports only 


s. §Does not include value of animals in cities, estimated in| 
®Pennsylvania anthracite shipments, 1820 to 1860. Entire coal produet | 


| 


ED STATES, 
rao. - S. 
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1800-1900. 


BUREAU OF STATISTICS 





1850. 


2,980,959 
23,191, ass 


ee 
7,135,780.000 

| 307.69 
- 63,459,773 .55 


123,025 
1,019,106,616 
43,592,889 


37,165,990 
9,687,025 
7,904,725 
1,866,886 
3,782,393 

173,509,526 
7.48 


144,375,726 
6.23 


1,911,320 
108,605,713 
- 17,580,456 
544'180,516 
50,000,000 
50,000 
3,358,899 


weer et ee eee 


Peewee reer eee 


650 
52,516,959 
100,485,944 
592,071,104 
2,333,718 
110,526 
1,026,602, 280 


Bete tem ewe 
wee eee were ee 








279,255 
1,585,711 
1,949,743 


a 
Ce a eee ay 
Bees e eee eee 


Bec e et eeos 


310,004 


1860. 


3,025,600 


31,443,321 
10.39 

16,159, 2 000 
513.93 
59,964, 402. o1 
1.91 


13.85 


149,277,504 
870 


4 87 
7,980,493,060 


140,433 
1,885,861,676 
56,054 600 
53,187,512 
60,056,755 
16,472,203 
11,514,650 
1,100,802 
3,144,121 
353, 616, tah 


11 
333,576, Sith 


5, 703 024 
256,560,972 
40,345,982 
1,089,329,915 
,000,000 
150,000 
18,513,123 

10 21,000,000 
821,223 


Chetek) OO Bee 


60,264,913 
173, 104,924 
838,792'740 

4,861,292 
190,040 
1,767,686,338 
30,626 


tee ee eoeeee 
sere ewes 


214,798 
2,546,237 
2,807,631 








150,237 


1870. 





3,025,600 
38,558, “ee 
12.1 


30,068,518, 600 
779.83 
2,331,169,956.21 
60.16 

17.60 

1,619 
433,803,311 


sit on 358 
(0,846 

8, 944’ 837. 719 
slp 958. 030,927 
252/118 
4,232,325,412 
395,959,834 
194,538,374 
164,421,507 
57,655,675 
21,780,230, 
28,340,292 
129,235,498 
435,958,408 
311.96 

392, cee 


11,002,902 
361,188,483 
68,279,764 
1,822,328,377 
,000,000 
16,000,000 
32,863,000 
220,951,290 
1,665,179 
68,750 
12,600 
162,000,000 
235,884,700 
1,094,255,000 
092 


46,800 
958,558,523 
52,922 


sere ee tee ewes 


276,953 
1,516,800 
2729,707 

33.3 

3,546 
88,242,000 
28,492 
19,772,221 
37, 832, 566 
333 


18387, 203 








1880. 


3,025,600 
50, a 783 


57 

42,642, 000, 000 

850.20 

1,919,326,747 . i 
38.2 

19. ri 

2,056 

461,557,515 


=e aoe 973 
5,582 

12, 180" 301, 538 
2, 212,540, 1927 
253.852 
5,369,579,191 
333,526,501 
186,522,065 
119,090,062 
38,116,916 
13,536,985 
56, 777,174 
95, 757, 575 
667,954,746 
12.51 
835,638,658 
16.43 
12,605,576 
685,961,091 
102,856,015 
1,576,917,556 
36,000,000 
39,200,000 
63,822,830 
1,104,017,166 
5,191 
1,247,335 
27,000 
232,500,000 
498,549,868, 
1,717,434,543 
5,761,252 


92,802 
1,822,061,114 
93,262 


eee ee wae a wens 


157,410 
1,352,810 
2,715,224 

19.9 


4,735 
65,752,000 
42,989 
33,315,479 
29,215,509 

9,7 

59,942,972 
13,947 
457,257 








1890. 


3,025,600 
62,622,250 


20.70 
65,037,091,000 
1,038 .57 
890,784, 1370. 


22. “32 
3,351 
623,791,365 
58,845,279,505 
1,524,844,506 
4.258,893 
16,082,267,689 
2,460,107,454 
355,415 
9,372,437 283 
403,080,983 
229,668,585 
261,637,203 
44,582,838 
22,006,206 
106,936 855 
36,099,284 
789, 310, 409 
2.35 
857, 828. 684 
13.50 
25,542,208 
629,820,808 
151,102,376 
2,418,766,028 
32,845,000 
70,465,000 
140,866,931 
1,924,552,224 
,202,703 
4,277,071 
115,966 
276,000,000 
399,262,000 
1,489,970,000 
,311,322 
"136,503 
2,471, 799, 853 
166,654 


520,439,082 
79,192,985, hes 


294,122 
946,695 

a Alt Bae 
4.31 

10, 907 
189,856,964 
62,401 


60,882,097 
55,878,762 
16,948 
91,836,484 
26,292 
455,302 
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1900. 


3,025,600 
76,303,387 
25.22 
394,300,000,000 
1,235.86 
1,107,711,257 .89 
14.52 
26.93 
3,606 
608,588,045 
84,582,450,081 
2,449,547,885 
6,107,083 
20,514,001,838 
3,764,177,706 
12,734 
13,039,279,566 
567,240,852 
233,164,871 
447,553,458 
134,774,768 
55,953,078 
140,877,316 
40,160,333 
849,941,184 
10.88 
1,394,483,082 
17.96 
121,913,548 
835,858,123 
433,851,756 
8 2,981,054,115 
79,171,000 
74,533,495 
240,965,917 
2,661,233,568 
13,789,242 
10,188,329 
270,588 
288,636,621 
522,229,505 
2,105,102,516 
1,436,416 
149,229 
3,100,583,1838 
194,3 


584,695,935 
141,162,109, oe 


393,790 
826,694 


10, 
138,495,673 
76,688 
102,354,579 
63,167, Bo 

20:8 
136,031, 838 
26,499 
448,572 





In addition to this it is estimated that 10,000,000 barrels ran to waste in and prior to 1862 


for want of a market. 
141810 to 1860, inclusive. 
total alien passengers arrived. 


: 
39,668,686 


111845. 
15 1828. 


22Qn wheat ver ‘bushel, all rail. 
161870 to 1900 from Rowell’s Directory. 


Years ending June 30 to date. 


13 For domestic consumers, 


71820 to 1850, 
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RECENT PROGRESS. 





AREA, POPULA- 








TION, AND IN- 1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 
DUSTRIES 
PATER SoS vos. lense 3,025,600, 3,025,600 3,025 600 3,025,600) 3,025,600 
Population...... 76,303,387) 77,467,000) 79,103,000 80,372, 000) 81,752,000 
25.22) 6: 26.11 26. 56 27.02 


a <a mile. 


pe capita .. 
Public debt..... 
Per capita debt. 
Circulation p er 
capita 
National Banks. . 
Capital 
Clearings........ 
Deposits in Sav- 
ings Banks..... 
Depositors 
Government re- 
ceipts: ordinary: 
Customs ..... 
Expenditures: or- 
dinary 





Navy.. es 
Pensions. ..... 
Interest on debt 
Imports: total . 
Per capita. . 
Exports: total . 
Per capita. . 
Agricultural - 
products. ... 
Manufactures... 
Product of Wool 


Cotton 


Copper... ts 
Railway, miles. 
Passengers .... . 
she Sad carried 1 
Freight rates poy 
ton per mile.. 
Vessels Built. 
Engaged inf oreign 
trade 
Domestic trade 
Kailuvesio<) sas se 
Liabilities. ..... 


Newspapers 
periodicals. . 
Public Schools: 
PUpUS AA. 2 see e 
Salaries paid. . 
Men in Colleges. 


Patents issued. 









*Immigrants...... 


-| 94,800,000,000 
107,711,257.89| 
14.52 


621, 536,461 
84, 582, 450,081 


2,449,547,885 
6,107,083 


567,240,852 
233,164,871 


447,553,458) 
134,774,768 
55,953,078; 
140,877,316 
40,160,333 
849,941, et: 


8 
1,394, 483, 082 
17.96 


835,858,123 
433,851,756 
288,636,621 
522,229,505 
2,105,102,516 
9,436,416 
149,191 
79,171,000 
74,533,495 
240,789,309 
2,661,233,568 
13,789,242 
10,188,329 
270588 
194,334 
584,695,935 


141,162,109,413 


75 

393,790 
826,694 
4,338,145 
10,774 
138,495,673 
76,688, 
20,806 


15,503,110 
137,687,746 
2,15 
26,764: 
26,499 
448,572 





1, 044,739,119. 
13.45 


27.98 

4,165 
645,719,099 
114,819,792,086 


2,597,094,580 
6,358,723 


587,685,338 
238,585,455 


477,624,374 
144,515,597 
50,516,978 
139,323,522) 
32,342,979) 
823,172,165 


10.58) 
1,487,764,991 
18.81 


943,811,620 
410,932,524 
302/502,328 
748,460,218 
1,522,519,891 
10,383,422) 
273,299 
78,566,700 
71,387,800 
261,874,835 
2,914,346,148 
15,878,354 
13,473,595 
268,782 
198,768 
600,485,790 


148,959,303,492 


76 
483,489) 


889,129 
4,635,089) 


11,002 
113,092,376 
75,945 


20,879 


15,886,02 
143,286,209) 


487,081 





969,457,241.04 
12.27, 


28.93 

4,535 
701,990,554 
116,021,618,003 


2,750,177,290 
6,666,672 


562,478,233 
254,441,708) 


442,082,813 
112,272,216 
67,803,128 
138,488,560) 
29,108,045 
903,320,948 


11.39 
1,381,719,401 
17.16 


851,465 622 
403,641 401 
316,341 032 
670,063,008 
2,523,648,312 
10,680,680 
0,614 
80,000,000 
71,757,575 
269,874,816 
3,728,210,472 
17,821,307 
14,947,250 
294,423 
203,132 
655,130,236 


156,624,166,024 
-76 

468,833 

882,555 
4,915,347 
11,615 
117,476,769 
75,924 

20,156 
15,925,887 


150,013,734)... 
78,133 





925,011,637.31 
11.51 


29.42 

4,939 
743, 506,048 
114,068,837,569 


2,935,204,845 
7,305,228 


560,396,674 
284,479,582 


477,542,658 
118,619,520) 
82,618,034 
138,425,646 
25,541,573 
Tigger 


54 
1,420,141,679 
17.32) 
873,322,882 


407,526,159 
287,450,000 


637,821,835). . 
2,244,176,925). . 
mae er We 


967,231,773.7 
11.81 


30.80 
5,331 
767,378,148 


540,631,749 
261,274,565 


557,755,832 
115,035,411 
102,956,102 
142,559,266 

24,646,490 
991,090,978 


10.88 
1,460,868,185 
17.85 


853,685,367 
452,445, Be 


S,0971, . 


74, 433" 340). . 
73,076,106). . 
319,068,229). . 
4,219,376,154 Es 
18,009,252). . 


311,627].. 
208,855)... 


436,152) 
888,776 


5,198/569). 


12,069 
155,444,185 
74,169 
20,485 








857,046 








815,361 





1 Exclusive of Alaska and islands. 
2 No official figures except in Census years. 
3 True valuation of real and personal property. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
FROM THE U. S. SUMMARY OF COMMERCE AND FINANCE, SEPTEMBER, 1904. 
| 
IMPORTS FROM Europe North America South America 
Per cent Per cent. Per cent. 
* Dollars of total Dollars of total Dollars of total 
MST OD oe bc. hoon Ors as Dae 249,540,283 53.98) 126,544,611 27 42 43,596,045 9.41 
OR Oe ae ae ee ah 370,821,782 55.52) 130,077,225) 19.47 82,126,922 12.30 
PRESEN RS SANE PRR 2 os oo. a(S RTE 449,987,266 57.14) 148,368,706 18.84 90,006,144 11.43 
NO OOY sees as aero cls wae 440,567,314 51.84! 130,035,221 15.30} 98,666,774, 11.02 
BOQ ree re, bata nt tay ayaa es cae 429,620,452 52.19) 145,158,104 17.63) 110,367,342) 13.41 
LOG e ee Roe RAN. cs-ai Se Si 475,161,941) 52.60) 151,076,524) 16.72} 119,785,756) 13.26 
GOSS ei re intimate ib acme 547,226,887 53.35} 189,736,475 18.49} 107,428,323 10.48 
BOOT Nar eh ae Sg a Seek 499,284,635) 50.37) 197,507,220} 19.93} 120,306,589) 12.14 
IMPORTS FROM Asia Oceania, a’ 4 Africa 
Per cent. Per cent. [Per cent. 
Dollars of total Dollars of total Dollars of total 
MS AGO ei ee is. cctlet fone eee s 31,413,378 6.78 1,423,212 0.31 c9,860,058 2.10 
ES ROT ait Heese & Solo be jeveaess- 67,008,793 10.02} 414,130,604 2.13) d3,789,420 .56 
Oca reias bs maak cox tenth os 67,506,833 8.57, 28,356,568 3.60 3,321,477 42 
BOOM. oso ate seadeie ecw etesoks 139,842,330 16.45 34,611,108 4.07 11,218,43 1.32 
ONG gs eas ster ke arcsec 117,677,611 14.30 11,395,195 1.38 8,953,461 1.09 
OO ee ics tis af asco nn Os 129,682,651 14.36 14,166,461 1.57 13,447,615 1.49 
MUGS. 2G eM en ide Wola 147,702,374 14.40 21,043,527 2.05 12,581,651 1.23 
Peet eiye a's Steet Wied Sis sa 144,409,692) 14.57 20,310,943 2.05 9,271,894) .94 
EXPORTS TO Europe North America South America 
Per cent Per cent. ‘Per cent. 
Dollars of total Dollars of total Dollars | of total 
DSi rarctovanat hevoriwdeie os tocare wie 420,184,014 79.35 68,962,006) 13.03 21,651,459 4.09 
ERS cite is ag het ays: hc yaxas as grain and 719,433,788 86.10 69,437,783 8.31 23,190,220) 2.77 
MeO ara © tartee eae Wao chante 683,736,397| 79.74 94,100,410) 10.98 | 88,752,648 4.52 
POO Me tel ane cee veeds Aids s Fe 1,040,167,763 74.60) 187,594,625 13.45 38,945,763 2.79 
HOG ae crete cdecv iste es fauhe-c los. ace 1,136,504,605| 76.39) 196,534,460 13.21 | 44,400,195 2.98 
1 Ce ae ear 1,008,033,981 72.96) 203,971,080| 14.76 | 38,043,617 2.75 
1) (a ee ic Pte PR we .| 1,029,256,657 72.48) 215,482,769 15.16 41,137,872 2.90 
BOOB echt: oe sre Salctoes 1,057,901,618) 72.42) 235,096,484) 16.09 | 50,825,285 3.48 
EXPORTS TO Asia Oceania Africa 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
Dollars of total Dollars of total Dollars of total 
BRAC eae tee oa levers tgs 2 Theses 10,972,064 2.07 4,334,991 0.82} 3,414,768 0.64 
ERS) rotates we cheun ve. «said ocasiie *, 11,645,703 1.39 d6,846,698 .82 d5,084,466 .61 
OGY oe wre tect Facies aut 19,696,820 2.30) 16,460,269 1.92) 4,613,702) 54 
WOOOS Se ema aher ie cise Fe ease 64,913,807 4.66) 43,391,275 = eget 19,469,849 1.79 
LOOT ats eet diatad er akausya dhe ave ote 49,390,712 3.34 35,392,401 2.36 25,542,618 1.72 
Oe eet. roam tal ejacoceinte te 63,944,077 4.63] 34,258,041 2.48) 33,468,605 2.42 
OO Sireevct a ctarctis. S hlere Wnts a fare are 58,359,016 4.11} 37,468,512 2.64, 38,436,853 2.71 
IVT toe Oy ene cae eer 60,136,316 4.12) 32,791,852 2.24) 24,116,630 1.65 


a Hawaiian Islands not 


included in 1901, 1908, and 1904. 





b From 1870 to 1878 ‘‘specie” is included in totals, but excluded in following years. 
c Includes ‘‘ Ad] other countries.”’ 

d Includes ‘‘ All other Spanish possessions.” f 

e Includes ‘‘All other countries in Asia and Oceania.’ 
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BANKING STATISTICS. 


FROM THE REPORT OF THE U. S. COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY, 1904. 


WORLD'S BANKING POWER. 





Increase 





CLASSIFICATION ; 1890 | 1904 
| | Amount | Per cent. 


Millions of| Millions of| Millions of 





dallors dollars dollars 
Banking power of the United States............. 5,150.0 | 13,826.6 8,676.6 168.47 
Banking power of foreign countries. ............. 10,835.0 | 19,781.1 8,946.1 82.57 
Banking power of the world............-+-- 15,985.0 33,607.7 17,622.7 110.25 











CAPITAL, SHARES, ETC., OF NATIONAL BANKS. 














| | 
| Num- | Num- | Per Per 
Aver- | ber of | ber of | Number | cent of | cent of 
DIVISIONS Capital jNumber |agepar| share- | women| shares | women| shares 
of shares] value | hold- | share- | Owned by | share-| owned 
ers hold- | Women | hold- by 
ers | ers | women 
New England States ./$117,797,320) 1,357,824) $86.75) 70,58) 30,262 327,533) 0.43— | 0.24+ 
Eastern States...... 279,173,815) 3,704,646] 75.36)120,883) 42,131 824,007) .43+ 22+ 
Southern States..... 95,169,200} 980,642) 97.05) 48,417) 11,304 191,950) .26+ .20— 
Middle West’n States.) 203,429,100} 2,039,291) 99.75) 62,544) 16,515 412,526) .26+ 20+ 
Western States...... 46,115,300) 461,903} 99.84) 14,151) 2,665 48,365) .19— 10+ 
Pacific States....... 28,274,800| 283,748} 99.65) 7,056) 1,645 53,561) .23+ 19-— 
Se chate Fy. ONS 635,000) 6,350} 100.00 97 12 506) .12+ 08 — 
Total United States}770,594,535 | 8,834,404] $87.23) 318,735)104,534 1,858,448) .32+ .21+ 




















Investigations relative to the number of shareholders and the average 
individual holdings have been made at various dates from 1876. In that year 
the number of shares of national bank stock was 6,505,930, the average number 
of shares held 31.25, and the average value of each holding $2,427. In 1886 
there were 7,116,894 shares, the average number of shares held 31.83, the 
average value of holdings $2,438. In 1894 shares numbered 7,955,076, average 
number of shares 27.64, and the average value of holdings $2,337. In 1902 the 
number of shares had increased to 8,001,433, the average number of shares held 
being 24.24, the average value of holdings $2,072. The number of shares in 
1903 was 8,617,517, the average number of shares held 27.36, with an average va- 
lue of $2,397. In July, 1904, the number of shares was 8,834,404, average number 
of shares held 27.72, and the average value of each shareholder s stock $2,418. 

The amount of exchanges of the principal clearing houses, and of those 
exceeding one billion dollars, are as follows: 


New York’ .\cn esis sees $59,672,796,804 Prttshuree eee as cba ee 1,986,720,497 
Chicago: pth seees ie ee 8,808,093,268 San: Branciseo...3....45 <6. 1,513,927,257 
Boston... esi orsene, oia' elite ate 6,419,272,150 Cinctnnatine teens esses 1,196,854,400 
Philadelphia... 05. 6.445. 05 5,491,236,568 ABP DIMEN eNO) echoes ci EReme ca 1,097,603 ,459 
BtanlsOUiners oc nenaty ae eee 2 682 218 323 Wansas City wuetacn. secs 1,096,400,926 


ra It is a notable fact that the number of banks which are members of the 
New York clearing house for the year 1904 is less than in any year since 1864, 
when the number was 49. The capital stock, however, has increased from the 
atter date, when it was $68,586,763, to $115,972,700. 
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SAVINGS BANKS. 


1902-3 (1,078 banks). 1903-4 (1,157 banks) 





























STATE, ETC. 

pee ey Amount of averse : oe - wees Amount of vonage 
of de- 7 to eac er of | of depos- + to eac 
positors deposits depositor] banks itors sepenix depositor 
Mamers 0) So) ian 208,141) $74,781,073) $359.28 51 211,217| $76,405,222) $361.74 
New Hampshire..... 155,309 63,919,183, 411.56 59) 159,956 66,140,710) 413.50 
WGEMONG occ sce es vs 134,323 44,628,150) 332.24 42) 139,853 46,958,291! 335.77 
Massachusetts. ...... 1,660,814) 586,937,084; 353.40 187) 1,723,015) 608,415,410) 353.11 
Rhode Island....... 150,342 74,534,628) 495.77 a3l 132,556 64,841,318) 489.16 
Connecticut. ........ 444,407) 203,522,226) 457.96 90; 461,387) 212,177,974 |459.87 
Total New England 

Ghahes! o.ictie. 6 2,753,336) 1,048,322,344) 380.74| 460, 2,827,984) 1,074,938,925| 380.10 
New York.......... 2,327,812 1,112,418,552| 477.88) 128) 2,406,660'1,166,091,444 484.52 
New Jersey......... 238,210 73,722,729| 309.48 28) 246,056 77,710,785} 315.82 
Pennsylvania... ... 407,652) 128,514,295) 315,25 10 420,965) 135,541,902} 321.97 
Delawarewsiccscc. ass 621,792) 6,586,851] 302.26 , 2 27,532) 7,134,859} 259.15 
MaCCIREC ec.a1s span 155,299 62,253,508) 400.86 17| c152,038 61,852,712) 406.83 
District of Columbia. 11,758 1,654,715) 140.73 2 13,203 2,144,470) 162.42 











Total Fastern State., 3,162,523, 1,385.150,650 437.99, 188 3,266,454  1,450,476,175) 444.05 
Total Southern | | | 

















States c. -- . cas 22,574 4,118,522; 182.44 24 27,596 5,259,245) 190.58 

= =| == —— = = 

OOO s some lated ie ee 108,854; 52,306,123) 480.51 3 92,685) 48,764,076 526.13 
(OG ae ce | 24,733) 8,072,500) 326.38 5 26,112 8,976,509) 343.77 
POUT IS se ele eee ote vo | a360,991| 6119,721,739| 331.64)...... a416,897| 141,403,282) 239.18 
Weasconsin: .1. 0... oF | 4,29) 10,533) 188.93 2| 4,703 365,551) 184.04 
Minnesota. ......... 69,763) 18,624,665, 266.97 12) 76,432) 19,228,652) 251.71 
STE RS a eee c240,063| 86,602,757) 360.75) 375, ¢241,020) 88,947,278 369.05 





Total Middle States} 808,694) 286,138,317 353.83 397 857,849) 308,195,348 359.25 














California, total Paci- | 
cific States........ e288,101| 211,475,012) 734.08 88} @325,560| 221,308,918 679.78 


Total United States..| 7,035,228) 2,935,204,845| 417.21) 1,157| 7,305,443 3,060,178,611) 418.89 
































aPartially estimated. 

bSavings deposits in State institutions having savings departments; abstract of reports in- 
viuded with State banks. 

cEstimated. 


SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKS. 


School Savings Banks were begun in the United States in March, 1885 
y. H. Thiry, of Long Island, was the originator of them and has been the 
general director ever since. Any school can start one. There is no association 
among the school banks. The only thing necessary is the permission of the 
School Board and the codperation of some bank to receive weekly deposits. In 
most school banks, the ro!l-call of the children is made every Monday morning 
and the amount of each deposit and credit is checked off ona card. It teaches 
the children thrift, the value of pennies, and saves much careless and often 
worse than useless expenditure. 

It is calculated that more than $2,000.000 have been saved by American 
school children since the introduction of the system in 1885. On January 1, 
1902, there were 1,479 schools in the United States where the system had been 
adopted, and ot the 370,457 pupils enrolled, 166,578 were the depositors of 
$1,309,611, of which $869,878.48 had been withdrawn, leaving a balance of 
$439,732.52 due to depositors on the first of January. See also Penny Provident 
Banks. 
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THE PENNY PROVIDENT BANK. 


This was established in New York City in 1889 and has today some 60,000 
depositors in all portions of the country. Its object is to encourage thrift. 
Cards are given to depositors, with the rules of the Fund on one side, and 36 
blank squares on the other. Stamps are then sold to the depositor, to be 
attached to the squares. The stamps may be of 8 different values from 1 cent 
to 1 dollar. When the card is all filled the amount represented is paid to the 
depositor and he is urged though not required to open an account in some 
savings bank. A second card is then given. No interest is paid on these 
deposits, the object being to encourage the savings of small sums which can be 
deposited in a bank where interest is paid. Inthis way depositorsin the Fund 
saved $480,272.61 in ten years. The system has been used in schools with 
great success. See, also, School Savings Banks. Central office, Fourth Avenue 
and 22d Street, New York. 


BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS. 


Mr. H. F. Cellarius, Secretary of the United States League of Local Building 
and Loan Associations, in his annual report, states that the net increase in the 
aggregate assets is not as large as it might be on account of an apparent decrease 
of nearly $10,000,000 in Ohio, resulting in the organization of a number of 
building associations into trust companies, yet a material advance has been 
made both in assets and membership. From the Secretary’s report it is further 
learned that there are in the United States 5,308 local building and loan asso- 
ciations with a total membership of 1,566,700 and assets amounting to $579,- 
556,112, a net increase in assets for the year of $2,328,098, the net growth in 
membership for the year being 35,993. 


The following table exhibits the number of associations and total assets of 
such associations by States for the years 1903-4, together with the amounts 
showing increase or decrease over the figures of the prior year: 


























Number Total Increase | Decrease | Increase 

STATR of asso- | member- | Total assets | in assets | in assets | inmem- 

ciations ship bership 

Pennsylvaniai.;........2.. 1,196 313,193 | $117,861,779 $3,975,759) fire be heonae e 21,425 
ODIGH steerer eek 731 301,460 SOU 221 Aaa ic wee oo $9,729,815 5,386 
New AL OTROY airacicc’s eemrdeccles 353 112,539 51,460,688) 2,980,311).......... 5,915 
VOUS ar aiacted a0 edese an hanger 500 83,000 39432, 282). cai. wire 871,570 3,800 
Mew. SY Orksaeu coats sexes 300 90,429 OS, 942,470!) 2 chy seiner 543,267) 1,809 
Massachusetts............ 130 84,527 32,919,738) (2, 528/07S\cce« seis 5,212 
Liao y Oe onesies eee Reet 379 97,213 30,035,098 EG: G00 ss acre 28,942 
G/N hich the an aeae ane ee 146 53,376 19,863,852) 1,663,985). 2..... 0. 6,084 
Michigaiitinenies secant 58 32,391 10,746,298) S40) 225) Was as. cas 249 
Missoupissyislcm that cnet 134 9,996 TCR OOK lene 456,475) @8,734 
LiOWISI GTO ke eet ean tim. cin 39 18,150 6,609,242) MOQ AD, ite Patents 150 
TOW, os mete dete eee ict 72 20,000 5 GHG: 2601 se erst dices RM ie nie, 
Nebraska. att inh coe tints ONE 59 20,446 5,343,429 SSASLSGls ose ete s 6 1,026 
Connecticuts i: Semane akaee 16 8,035 BD SOL Hao) eee cote 293,658) @3,730 
Wisconsin, «.<. ssiatasse oie 53 13,250 3,819,768 223 SS Ehertee <attenae 100 
ISATISHS Tocca s wmeien sree Sets 40 11,259 3,417,114 2OT DOG s= Go. «ola a 733 
Maine: 5. 5:55).5 . Saino 35 8,444 2,932,206 TH GRAD sien Pee a 189 
Tennessee. . Peseron ches cree 710 21 3,417 Zi Bok Osis wanes 17,994 296 
New Hampshire.......... 15 5,175 1,753,560 1S Baal oad a Wanauhe 325 
IMANNCSOUA ccs ine cose 16 2,200 T OGGIBSOl a racers veeltuam ous choke lane teheorenae 
Other States.........4.... 1,015 278,200 98,129,000 G29 3000 ean cet 4,700 
BONOGA 5 amicl iret <canig davai 5,308 | 1,566,700 | 579,556,112) 14,240,877) 11,912,779} 35,993 


























aDecrease, 
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BUILDING IN TWENTY-EIGHT CITIES FOR 1904. 


Building in 1904 was upon a highly satisfactory basis. 


or 18 per cent. 
omitted from items of cost: 


STATES, 


Philadelphia 
BABI SERUN tele cereree one cite ose sees 
Riser AN CISE Onesie vais Meer aria asses cev oes 
St. Louis 
IOS AUR ONOR ae erscunaheanehs eiee ae csiaire sion 
TESTES GIL O7 (= (ge a Ae a 
WASHINGTON... ctamicrie ieylsbe,spe i Blenys ge 
Milwaukee. 


Mets SUDEP aS Paes Tal nste ahish cin io Pascoe for ce 
MRAM cf rot soe nt nce esas fait gost Goi ek aye 
SSS GRE RE In ene A Ber 
MP FAMEAD OLS: cay, eves awe tae scion ee 
OEE SER SE le tenes Aa em By Ee et 
Meer ROI ANN Get eee cic. clety suercas ene alls 
PRONG VULLG ocr wieqstaraters dante hone ates shee 
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Official reports to 
Construction News from twenty-eight of the principal cities of the country show 
that permits were taken out for the construction of 102,299 buildings, involving 
an expenditure of $384,282,374, as against 88,788 buildings, at an estimated 
cost of $326,940,038, in 1903, an increase of 13,511 buildings and $57,342,336, 











1904 1903 Per 
Number Cost Number Cost Gain 
| 

3,097 | $97,634 1,831 $81,897 19 
7,231 45,067 6,133 33,965 31 
8,771 48,0385 6,080 23,209 107 
8,398 28,967 | 7,469 32,009 > Pe 2a 
3,483 17,611 3,118 20,354 |..... 
2,686 16,912 1,237 12,067 40 
5,950 14,282 4,802 DA SSOO yah 
7,064 13,409 6,395 13,046 2 
4,501 9,204 3,442 G43 19 
3,852 8,519 3,578 £4,608 Sho aie 
3,646 8,130 6,774 7,024 15 
7,438 7,868 6,914 6,495 20 
3,552 6,737 3,399 G02 ares 
4,466 6,701 4,149 cog CG ee, eee 
2,650 6,588 1,988 5,810 14 
3,597 6,335 Zits 4,262 49 
3,911 6,562 3,226 6,259 5 
2,275 4,348 1,690 CS) 8 Yam Rare 
2,007 4,200 1,941 AGOGO ee ss 
3,563 4,198 3,491 L,L67 33 
3,135 3,952 2,494 3,010 31 
1,781 3,590 1,493 2,449 47 
eta ete be 2 S840 wag sree 2,948 |..... 
2,025 2,335 1,782 pa les le) Pope 
835 2,259 734 2,196 3 

Sree ited Bie BB Na SAD ear an a ws 1,743 88 
861 2,199 540 904 143 
1,524 1,911 1,315 1,690 14 
102,299 384,282 88,788 326,940 18 








LIFE INSURANCE STATISTICS. 
PREPARED BY F. L, HOFFMAN, INSURANCE STATISTICIAN, NEWARK, N. J. 








The following table gives the figures in detail, three figures 


cent. 





























YEARS ORDINARY INDUSTRIAL TOTAL 
Mactan temoben of Number off umber of 
DECEM- umber o umber o umber o 
BER 31 policies Amount policies. Amount policies Amount 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
29,407 GS HOUARA SO ae, the evs ccli"s. a, Soave. elisa Sratare « |aveacmia a a6 araillelonnreteimcemte heme ace 
60,000 SOMO OG erator oreyae alts -a eta ewlte ales we 6 The ayauave, oceuertnp tk Mee a Petts 5 0 
Boe Olr ates OAT OOO rience, vceplais. aistiece ee alblw! boss | calle eed, aberalat est eon ay ae ee ae Pee 
679,690 1,564,183,532 236,674 20,533,469 916,364 1,584,717,001 
1,319,561 3,620,057,439] 3,883,529) 429,521,128) 5,203,090} 4,049,578,567 
3,176,051} 7,093,152,380| 11,219,29 1,468,986,366| 14,395,347} 8,562,138,746 
3,693,702! 7,952,989,395) 12,337,02: 1,640,857,553! 16,030,724; 9,593,846,948 
4,160,088) 8,701,587,912) 13,448,124) 1,806,890,864| 17,608,212} 10,508,478,776 
4,694,021] 9,593,008,148) 14,609,694 1,977,599,397| 19,297,715] 11 ,570,607 545 








Income, $553,639 ,900; payments to policy-holders, $225,842,072; assets, 
$2,265,221,193; liabilities, $1,977 599,397 ; surplus, $2,867,379 ,622. 
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Number of 
Establish ’ts 
Capital. oF... 
Total Wages. 
Cost Materials 
Value of Pro- 
ducts, in- 
cluding cus- 
tom work & 
repairing... 
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GROWTH OF MANUFACTURES IN THE U.S. 


FROM THE CENSUS. 


1850. 


123,025 
533,245,351 
236,755,464 
555,123,822 


1,019,106,616 








1860. 


140,433 
1,009,855,715 
378,878,966 
1,031,605,092 


252,148! 


2,118,208,769 
775,584,343 
2,488,427,242 





1,885,861,676 


4,232,325,442 


1870. 


253,852 
2,790,272,606 
947,953,795 
|3,396,823,549 





5,369,579,191 





1889. 


1890. 





355,415 
6,525,156,486 
1,891,228,321 
5,162,044,076 





9,372,437,283 


1900. 


512,339 
9,835,086,909 
2,328,691,254 
7,348,144,755 





13,014,287,49S 


ESTABLISHMENTS CLASSIFIED BY NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES—10900. 


FROM THE CENSUS. 


































































































ESTABLISHMENTS CLASSIFIED BY NUMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED 
NOT INCLUDING PROPRIETORS AND FIRM MEMBERS. 
Hand Trades. Manufactures. 
STATE OR TERRITORY. 
Total Total 
-1 | No. em-| Over : No. em- 501 to} Over 
ene ployees. | 20. pees ployees. Under 5 1,000 | 1,000 

Continental United States. ..| 215,814 68,823) 7,773) 296,377 41,686] 125,880) 1,063) 443 
North Atlantic Division, .. 91,144 26,253] 4,042) 113,121 14,622) 44,352 613] 270 
South Atlantic Division. . . 14,684 4,927 508 32,495 5,062} 13,319 85 34 
North Central Division. ... 82,303 27,376) 2,480} 100,164 15,736| 45,700 275) 122 
South Central Division... . 15,325 6,076 382 35,717 4,268| 16,496 44 8 
Western Division. ....... 12,358 4,192 411 14,880 1,997 6,013 46 9 

chests a 
PER CENT DISTRIB’l’N WAGE-EARNERS IN aiseee Por vontace 
1900. 1890. power. Increase. 
Men | Wo- | Chil- | Men | Wo- 
STATE OR TERRITORY. at |men at] dren, at |men at 1890 | 188 
least | least | under} least | least | Chil- 4 0 
16} 16) 8d 16 | ee dren ts UO ee at cee 
years | years | years | years | years : p 
of age./of age./of age./of age.Jof age. 

Continental United States.| 77.4/ 19.4 3.2} 78.3} 18.9 2.8) 11,298,119} 89.8) 74.6 
North Atlantic division.| 73.0) 24.1] 2.9) 73.2) 24.1 2.7| 5,253,826) 69.3] 71.5 
South Atlantic division.| 74.2) 18.3 MeO oeOcG «Leis 6.1} 1,054,956) 125.1) 59.3 
North Central division.| 83.4) 14.3 2.3|. 86.2) 11.6 2.2) 3,285,686) 88.5) 69.5 
South Central division.| 86.5 9.6 3.9] 85.2) 11.0 3.8] 1,283,643} 190.3) 110.0 
Western division....... 86.1) 12:2 1.7| ¥86.8) 11.2) 2.0 420,008} 114.2} 188.6 


























The sun’s heat which falls on the surface of Manhattan Island at noon is 
sufficient, we are told, to drive all the steam engines of the world. The force 
of atomic motion is alike irresistible and immeasurable. 
of electricity assures us of its boundless possibilities; and nature is now whis- 
pering into the ear of science some of her secrets, which suggest the possibility 
of giving to material civilization, within a few years, an impetus greater even 
than that resulting from the application of steam. 


Our present knowledge 
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COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES, 1900, 1890 
AND 1880. 


ALL FINANCIAL 





VALUES Year 

IN DOLLARS. 
PL BURL sseisiomisisintecn 1900 
1890 
1880 
Food and kindred|1900 
products....... 1890 
1880 
HOXUOS .h5 510,55, 05,5 1900 
1890 
1880 
Iron and steel and|1900 
their products. ./1890 
880 
Lumber and its re-/1900 
manufactures. ./1890 
880 
Leather and _ its|1900 
finished prod-|1890 
WCES is wo Koes oe 1880 
Paper and print-/1900 
ST Se hate aint uh 1890 
1880 
Liquors and bev-|1900 
erages.........|1890 
1880 
Chemicals and|1900 
allied products. |1890 
1880 
Clay, glass and/1900 
stone products. |1890 
1880 
Metals and meta!/1900 


products, other 
than iron and 
steel. 


Tobacco 


see eens 


Vehicles for land 
transportation. 


Shipbuilding 


Miscellaneous in- 
dustries........ 


Hand trades..... 





1900 
1890 





1880 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 
512,191 
355,405 
253,852 
61,266 
41,296 
38,427 


30,048 
16,847 
14,137 


13,896 
11,169 
8,823 


47,054 
35,576 
42,336 


16,989 
12,918 
16,208 


26,747 
20,160 
6,044 


7,861 
4,219 
3,880 


5,443 
5,642 
2,914 


14,809 
11,711 
10,418 








16,305 
10,019 
9,801 


15,252 
11,643 
7,674 


10,112 
10,175 
4,472 


1,116 
1,010 
2,188 


29,479 
19,304 
11,149 


215,814 
143,716 
75,381 





Capital. 


9,813,834,390 
6,525,050,759 
2,790,272,606 
937,686,610 
507,678,328 
318,800,209 


1,366,604,058 
1,008,050,268 
594,922,734 


1,528,979,076 
997,872,438 
487,870,983 


945,934,565 
844,312,745 
313,615,838 


343,600,513 
246,795,713 
139,850,821 


557,610,887 
344,003,723 
135,367,497 


534,101,049 
310,002,635 
134,997,731 


498,282,219 
322,543,674 
113,887,551 


350,902,367 
217,386,297 
83,142,840 


410,646,057 
204,285,820 
87,580,051 


124,089,871 
96,094,753 
39,995,292 


396,671,441 
248,224,770 
55,317,091 


77,362,701 
53,393,074 
20,979,874 


1,348,920,721 
768,870,920 
180,245,046 


392,442,255 
355,535,601 
83,699,048 








WAGE-EARNERS 


Average 
number. 


5,306,143 
4,251,525 
2,732,595 


311,717 
249,321 
174,410 


1,029,910 
824,138 
710,493 


733,968 
531,823 
379,491 


546,872 
547,698 
319,661 


238,202 
212,727 
181,772 


297,551 
225,645 
119,388 


63,072 
48,358 
38,747 


101,489 
76,535 
45,443 


244,987 
221,367 
132,615 


190,757 
123,239 
85,278 


142,277 
122,775 
87,587 


316,157 
221,125 
68,677 


46.781 
24,811 
21,345 


483,273 
302,649 
188,774 


559,130 











519,324 
178,914 


Total wages, 


2,320,938,168 


1'891,209'696 
947/953.795 
128,667,428 
90,373,450 
51,840,649 


341,734,399 
278,167,769 
198,456,573 


381,875,499 
285,351,714 
160,865,294 


212,124,780 
201,540,081 
96,267,031 


99,759,885 
98,432,593 
70,539,442 


140,092,453 
117,611,864 
53,371,147 


36,946,557 
29,140 916 
17,148,760 


43,850,282 
33,872,540 
17,271,308 


109,022,582 
90,541,771 
39,929,100 


96,749,051 
64,055,644 
38,907,126 


49,852,484 
44,550,735 
25,054,457 


164,559,022 
118,212,379 
27,764,713 


24,839,163 
14,833,977 
12,713,813 


202,746,162 
136,643,444 
66,083,451 


288,118,421 
287,880,819 
71,740,931 














Cost of 
materials 
used. 


7,343 ,627,875 
5,162,013,878 
3,396,823,549 
1,837,668,260 
1,318,963,830 
1,002,453,074 


895,984,796 
705,004,909 
569,610,545 


987,198,370 
617,554,226 
369,142,796 


561,410,619 
462,628,152 
282,809,519 


395,551,232 
294,446,011 
293,834,529 


214,158,423 
149,597,579 
91,792,937 


122,218,073 
109,830,410 
102,360,561 


356,151,784 
239,915,794 
112,763,633 


94,615,281 
68,990,146 
40,064,200 


496,979,368 
179,169,940 
99,597,745 


107,182,656 
92,304,317 
65,384,407 


268,211,545 
174,624,639 
56,128,359 


33,486,772 
16,925,109 
19,736,358 


490,073,705 
300,231,851 
171,370,479 


482,736,991 
431,826,965 
119,774,407 











Value of 
products, in- 
cluding cus- 

tom work and 
repairing. 


13,000,149,159 
9,372,378 ,.843 
5,369,579,191 
2,273,880,874 
1,636,197,191 
1,171,165,325 


1,637,484,484 
1,261,672,504 
971,274,539 


1,793,490,908 
1,144,056,537 
659,411,131 


1,030,695.350 
\877,896,480 
489,368,139 


583,731,046 
487,556,030 
425,901,191 


606,317,768 
445,587,430 
198,312,617 


425,504,167 
341,155,361 
167,306,052 


552,797,877 
380,056,497 
170,076,312 


293,564,235 
229,806,003 
108,010,252 


748,795,464 
316,908,150 
173,273,848 


283,076,546 
211,746,623 
118,670,166 


508,524,510 
344,476,243 
104,968,728 


74,578,158 
40,342,115 
36,800,327 


1,004,092,294 
645,574,453 
311,427,194 


1,183,615,478 
1,009,347,226 
263,613,370 
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SUMMARIES, 1900.' 
Propri- 
Num- Wage- Value of 
Bera pa Earners. | products, in- 
CLASS. estab- Capital. | ES ————— cluding custom 
lish- Average work and 
ments. borat number. repairing. 
ers. 

BE Gybalhers. stnstare coe seine asereleranssacsoe anne 640,056] $9,858,205,501) 708,623) 5,370,814! $13,058,562 ,917 
Band=trades=< iasccene aromatics 215,814 392,442,255| 242,154 559,130 1,183,615,478 
SAE 5 palate Saw, Booty 35 ; SSH PS rsa tose scene scbsate doce eae ote Pe eeaanetonerete 22,010,391 

ucational, eleemosynary, an 
“ eee oo en ea SO MR e ceo ole ellie le Sinaia ais meal ated etenstoleneteneye 6,640,692 
stablishments with a product of less 
than’ $500 552605 wo RE s ootte ronan 127,346 44,371,111] 136,054 64,671 29,762,675 
All other establishments........... 296,377| 9,421,392,135| 330,415) 4,747,013) 11,816,533,681 





1 Statistics for governmental establishments, educational, eleemosynary and penal institutions, 
and establishments with a product of less than $500 are included in this table, but not in the 






























following: 
COMPARISON. 
PER CENT. OF INCREASE. 
1900. 1890 | 1880 | 1870 | 1860 | 1850 
to to to to to 
1900. | 1890. | 1880. | 1870. | 1860. 
Number of establishments................. 512,276) 44.1 79.6 | 14.1 
Capital. coker cna an g.wor seinen cenee $9,831,486,500) 50.7 109.8 | 89.4 
Salaried officials, clerks, ete., number’ 897,092) 723). 9b hs <j ascvedieuere ope of ateroreyelepelnceusers 
MSAIERES es his crcleecuster moltiecetetan gescaasacteet? aa SAOA TOIT OA PS Tb ot races aileyas aad eteiatara si ltnrehemeners 
Wage-earners, average number?............ ; ; 25.0 56.6 | 37.0 
'POCALAWAGESS erenemics es oheree rere cel sia zare. toro tereoae $2,327,295,545| 23.1 104.7 | 60.0 
Men, at least 16 years of age............. 4, A 23.7 55.3 | 42.3 
D atinirtad Sea ORs aaah a sabe km aanene ieewies e SES $2,019,954,204| 21.7 Saige Cree 
Women, at least 16 years of age.......... al 3 28.4 19.5 | 19.9 
BMS ioe kstoces aie Sera eee eee vem cons esa be $28156790; 640 SUS. Tintecnas (udm aaepouls < oat os tee 
Children, under 16 years..............5 168, 39). 43S. Gulls endialis ele eteeet) chev ea sete 
WWW OB cis occ accel chr anni chalet sLanpranrrekerateneusi als $25 66, OB2|\ (O. Seilicce so: xtle reco ena Aiateieneue| leuanelene 
Miscellaneous expenses!............000000% SL O27 SEO 20 0). Cec eal cians ne lbracmete ello ade eeshell eeerm tone 
Cost of materials used? yi. ii.. news owes wh $7,346,358,979) 42.3 141.2 | 85.8 
Value of products, including custom work : 
ANG LODAILIND So. seas ack wie s Susrte mvc easier $13,010,036,514| 38.8 124.4 | 85. 











Note.—Exact comparisons between censuses are difficult and sometimes impossible on account 
of changes which have taken place from census to census in the form of inquiries and in the methods 
of compilation. Comparisons between the censuses of 1890 and 1900 are more exact than has ever 
before been the case; but even between these two censuses there are certain important differences 
in the forms of inquiry, or the methods of handling the statistics in compilation, to which careful 
attention should be paid. 

1 Capital.—It cannot be assumed that any true comparability exists between the statistics 
on this subject prior to 1890. The form of this inquiry at the census of 1890 and 1900 was so 
similar that comparison may be safely made. 

2 Salaried Officials—No comparison of the statistics of the number and salaries of salaried 
officials of any character can be made between the reports of any censuses. Not until the census 
of 1890 did the census begin to differentiate sharply between salaried officials, 7. e., employees 
engaged at a fixed compensation per annum, and the wage-earning class. 

3 Employees and Wages.—At the censuses of 1850 and 1860 the inquiries regarding employees 
and wages called for ‘‘the average number of hands employed: male, female,’’ ‘‘the average 
monthly cost of male labor,’ and ‘‘ the average monthly cost of female labor.’ At the census 
of 1870 the average number of hands employed was called for, divided between ‘‘ males above 
16 years, females above 15 years, and children and youth,” and the “total amount paid in wages 
during the year” was first called for. The inquiries at the census of 1880 were like those of 1870, 
though more extended for some of the selected industries. 

At the census of 1890 the average number of persons employed during the entire year was 
called for, and also the average number employed at stated weekly rates of pay, and the average 
number was computed for the actual time the establishments were reported as being in operation. 
At the census of 1900 the greatest and least numbers of employees were reported, and also the 
average number employed during each month of the year. The average number of wage-earners 
(men, women and children) employed during the entire year was computed in the Census Office 
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CITY AND COUNTRY. 


COMPARATIVE SUMMARY, 100 PRINCIPAL CITIES COMPARED WITH UNITED STATES 
OUTSIDE THESE CITIES: 1900, 1890, AND 1880. 


PPR CENT. OF PER CENT. OF 
TOTAL. INCREASE, 









































1900. 1890 | 1880 
1900. | 1890. | 1880. to to 
1900. | 1890. 
Number of establishments: 
BOM ONCE cre runeetens 44's. e Abele ai sua aielereeaperie a 186,160} 36.3 | 47.2 | 30.7 | 10.9 {115.1 
Outside these cities. 6.4.6.0 505 sie eee aN 326,031) 63.7 | 52.8 | 69.3 | 73.8 6:7 
Capital: 
AMEE RE or vic rd or tga.shicie ta eusaa Noh bs oun eo oie us $5,001,154,556| 51.0 | 54.0 | 49.6 | 41.9 |154.5 
(OMCSING THESES CHIES, 0.000050 ccd erence ceewne $4,812,679,834) 49.0 | 46.0 | 50.4 | 60.4 |113.5 
Wage-earners, average number: 
SO ORESON Welz 2st Pe sve Oey SES vis ws ROT 2,638,834) 49.7 | 54.3 | 52.4 | 14.2 | 61.4 
ON SIce ESE CLtICB > os 'serelsiereis esa 0/59 9 scei 2,667,309} 50.3 | 45.7 | 47.6 | 37.4 | 49.2 
Total wages: . 
OTUs SEES =, order ene a ae EP $1,231,745,031| 53.1 | 60.3 | 58.6 8.0 {105.1 
Outside these Cities, .cccsnoscccenecvanes $1,089,193,137} 46.9 | 39.7 | 41.4 | 45.0 | 91.5 
Cost of materials used: 
NOMS CHOLGBE SSR aie aks x ivy, datehotysle te Ae allstal oo $3,701,237,634| 50.4 | 58.0 | 56.3 | 23.7 | 56.6 
DUtBide THESES CILIES 05 craic «.a.01s.a:eie mess 0 o's $3,642,390,241} 49.6 | 42.0 | 43.7 | 67.9 | 46.0 
Value of products: 
BEM CTIGS ibe f 6 alse «i dual o:4..al eile ad ntaip ‘aaa te feiove le $6,844,170,314) 52.6 | 60.0 | 56.2 | 21.8 | 86.2 
Outside these cities............000. eee $6,155,978,845| 47.4 | 40.0 | 43.8 | 64.1 | 59.5 
Population: ; 
CMP RIOR A ts coda. 5 orp Yarn \olaue Wine ig Ge 6.316 17,233,345) 22.7 | 20.9 | 18.2 | 31.2 | 43.9 
CUUTSIAS TOOO CUPIOK 6:6 asso 919.0 e's eee 2p @ 58,761,230] 77.3 | 79.1 | 81.8 | 18.0 | 20.6 
For Europe we have the following: 
FROM MULHALL’S INDUSTRIES AND WEALTH OF NATIONS, 1896. 
IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. Total 
Agri- Manu- Mining Trans- |e 
culture. factures. etc. portation, Inhabitant. 
Mnrted Kingdom... sce ebe se. oe 1,150 4,380 435 835 $170 
NSTC ET orca posh axpvecayeiscoie Huei @ 2,080 2,980 185 610 150 
(CIS S ce Sa Cai ea dele ORME ice Sage 2,085 3,450 240 665 120 
DS INORALU SS fairy islacye.0 eas cle suo » Bias 2,700 1,900 270 495 45 
PRNIBEX A ae MOT sroce oiisse cie'e fede: ols'y 4 80 « 1,595 1,640 140 845 90 
EMPL este i Pata lis hearts «cnn.oro:8 05g. 1,020 950 40 155 70 
POPU icteaiiie vicigistece ewitis « awisie aia di foes 675 605 40 160 85 
OPINED eta ae viv's sd ile es Halsloweld oss 130 145 10 20 60 
PSI OCOU MSO eth aya H.6i0aIe cher cigars Zayalle 185 225 65 45 105 
PW RUNUEUNGMEES RCTS.) ca n'y ie "dF ok yao ila.se 45 85 80 35 95 
RCPLU oars siete eels icles, 65s 8 ¢.6.0.0: #5089 2s 175 95 5 25 135 
MOM MC Mercy cies cial re .et eo 6 « 180 245 5 40 100 
ESGLOMUUEIN Mina a cto tints o ele vice o's 6425008 220 590 55 70 150 
SWHUAGKIATIC  Viitins Ses ciics owas ewilees 100 205 5 30 115 
SEO ee hee AA lee sa oie er ot eca: «080 ocd 70 50 5 15 65 
PYG O MPALCR Nee canis vias auto dwies w A415 280 25 50 70 
MEO el sO) sch stein ole eeraistag ties 12,825 17,825 1,545 3,595 100 
AEMEOASUALOK st ile tielx ys odors ve ees 4,065 9,760 1,120 1,635 235 
SOAS ee era ASTRA Sicke > overs ata eoishinetans 285 490 130 115 200 
PRVUSUHOUER Sete ciara eteidig old sos ¢ She wre ws 0 350 425 100 115 235 





by using 12, the number of calendar months, as a divisor into the total of the average number s 
reported for each month. . : : - 

Furthermore, the schedules for 1890 included in the wage-earning class ‘‘ overseers, and fore- 
men or superintendents (not general superintendents or managers),’”’ while the census of 1900 
a rretee from the wage-earning class such salaried employees as general superintendents, clerks 
and salesmen, ; 

4 Miscellaneous Hxpenses.—This item was not shown at any census prior to that of 1890. 
Comparison between the totals reported can safely be made between the last two censuses. 

Materials.—The same statement is true regarding the materials used in manufactures, 

7 Products.— These statistics are comparable beginning with the census of 1870. 

Decrease. 


% 
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The chief countries exporting manufactures at the present time are the 
United Kingdom, Germany, France, and the United States. These four 
countries supply about three-fourths of the manufactures entering the inter- 
national markets of the world, the total exports of manufactures from these 
countries, being, in round terms 3 billion dollars and the total value of manufac- 
tures entering the world’s international markets being about 4 billion dollars. 
A study, however, of the relative growth of manufacture and of exportations of 
manufactures in these four countries indicates that the United States is making 
more rapid gains than any other of the group. 


EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES, 


(From the U. §. Bulletin of Commerce and Finance, September, 1904.) 








INCREASE 
COUNTRIES 1880 1903 
Total Per cent. 
Dollars Dollars Dollars 

Winited AKangdoni-soacs. aedihaiciia ean. are ales ee 964,540,000} 1,142,595,000| 178,055,000 18.46 
mitedeStates.ss cn. sake a eee cree ey 102,856,015) a452,445,629) 349,589,614) 339.85 
German yen prin e case tote cst Wetter csuahs nk eae tii: 460,279,000| 780,926,000) 320,647,000 69.66 
SETAC Ee cette hala e mes au Se oe ead | 339,186,000; 405,794,000/ 66,608,009 19.64 











a¥iscal year 1904. 


Studies of production of manufactures as a whole are extremely difficult 
because no country other than the United States makes any measurement, by 
census or otherwise, of the value of its manufactures asa whole. Estimates 
have been made by Mulhall and other statisticians of the value of the manufac- 
tures produced in the principal countries of the world at various dates. These 
estimates of the value of manufactures produced in the United Kingdom, 
Germany, France, and the United States are, for the years.1888 and 1900, 
respectively, as follows: 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF MANUFACTURES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, GERMANY, 
FRANCE, AND THE UNITED STATES, 1888 AnD 1900. 


[Figures of 1888 are Mulhall’s estimates, those of 1900 for European countries are estimates of 
W. J. Clark, those of 1900 for United States are census figures of gross production.] 
































INCREASE 
COUNTRIES 1888 1900 
Amount |Per cent. 
; 5 Dollars Dollars Dollars 

United: Kingdotwerals.s...nnen. eae. 3,290,000,000} 5,000,000,000} 1,010,000,000) 25 
GOErMiAaN ye. sce Nees oe, con Pen eer 2,837,000,000} 4,600,000,000) 1,763,000,000 62 
Brame: tigen Ose eee 7a oes he 2,360,000,000} 3,450,000,000) 1,090,000,000 46 
Totaled esi Seitey nee ee ee 9,187,000,000) 13,030,000,000) 3,863,000,000. 42 
United Statess, iin. cer nas hae acetone 7,022,000,000) 13,004,000,000) 5,982,000,000 85 














These figures are in all cases estimates, except those of the census of 1900. 
If approximately accurate, the comparison of conditions in the United States 
and the European countries at the two periods named would indicate that the 
increase in the production of manufactures in the United States is much greater 
than that of the European countries in question. 
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COAL AND IRON PRODUCTS. PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES, 1891 AND 1901. 


IN THOUSAND METRIC TONS. 
(Compiled from the Statistical Year Book of the German Empire. 1903.) 

















Eo isa 
Austria- E 
Hun- Russia3| Italy Spain France oie es 
gary? 
28,900 6,233 289 1,300 26,025 19,676 100 
41,203 16,3164 426 2,748 32,305 22,074 313 
922 1,005 12 149 1,897 G84 as eee 
1,522 2,762 16 136 2,427 WOO steerer, ¢ 


























. ae ae Australia | New 
Coat! King- eh ; ae Tas- Zea- 
dom mania land 
Fe0t 188,456 152,914 114 4,448 680 
BOON S ij ts, « 219,037 266,064 1 797 7,000 1,247 
Pic Iron 
ERO Wee ences oc tere aauslers MGB25\ ok racourene SAL hg sweroitar amen sapkonaroret one |avepaitet shatsealllagion ieveqecaitarcaal bareostieven ee 

















OTR, iets oilates, sete 7,886 ES LOG i Ere aoe eteilts Seubenioae lor ametaatereral ts. ists <ets, akabalfoes. seer 


_ Including coke. Including Bosnia and Herzegovina. Including Asiatic provinces. 4Not 
including Asiatic provinces. 


COAL PRODUCTION IN PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES. 


(From the Board of Trade Journal, London, September 8, 1904.) 








COUNTRY 1901 1902 1903a 
Tons Tons Tons 

Ub abiifeta Wd Rb ove Konsn & kewe, Begins cel me aie Rrra aa a b6219,047,000)  6227,095,000} 6d230,334,000 
(i ST SMR ta Dae ee ste b108,539,000|  6107,474,000} 6d116,638,000 
Lp Sete) eee ote tL COR REL Rec CLO ECRCT LTC ACRE aR aOR Re c 31,634,000 c 29,365,000} c 34,318,000 
ISCes pri a. Sek tae Pig ie Oona er Sear ae c 22,213,000 c 22,877,000} _c 23,912,000 
SEO UN SEALER! pte ais Seman ae anid sie tis wa. es aloe 6261,874,000| 6269,277,000} 6d320,983,000 

aProvisional figures. c Metric tons of 2,204 pounds. 

bTons of 2,240 pounds. d Definitive figures. 


The production of coal in 1903 in each of these five countries was greater 
than in any previous year. The production of the United States exceeds that 
of the United Kingdom, but the production of Germany represents only about a 
half, and that of France and Belgium together about a quarter of the production 
of this country. 

The total known coal production of the world (exclusive of brown coal or 
lignite), is now about 790,000,000 tons (of 2,240 pounds) per annum, of which 
the United Kingdom produces rather less, and the United States rather more, 
than a third. 

As compared with its population, the production of coal in the United 
Kingdom still surpasses that in the United States. It amounts to nearly 54 tons 

er head, while in the United States it is still slightly less than 4 tons per head. 
n Belgium it amounts to about 34 tons per head, in Germany to about 2 tons 
per head, and in France to under a ton per head. 
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OTHER METALS. 


No other country approaches the United States in the richness and variety 
of its mineral wealth. As is now generally known, the United States leads the 
world in all the metals except zinc and tin. Of the precious metals, she produces 
about one-half more than any other country. Australia and South Africa ap- 
roach her in gold but have little silver. Mexico approaches her in silver but 
hes little gold. The United States leads in both. The output of gold has 
more than doubled in the past ten years; and the director of the mint states. 
that in the Cripple Creek district the ‘reserves (of gold) in sight are enormous.’ 
The clay which we deem so base, yielded us, in 1900, the tidy sum of $78,- 
704,678, which was $645,000 more than all our gold mines did forus. From the 
various kinds of clay were manufactured, bricks, drain tiles, chinaware, furnace 
linings, domestic pottery, ornamental pottery, and various utensils. 

n precious stones, the United States is not rich. Nearly all gems are 
occasionally found, but turquoise and pearls are the only ones produced in con- 
siderable quantities. The value of our entire output of precious stones, in 1901, 
was only two hundred and eighty-nine thousand dollars. 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. 


NUMBER AND ACREAGE OF FARMS AND VALUE, 





(From the Census.) 

NUMBER OF NUMBER OF ACRES IN FARMS, Per 
FARMS JuNE 1, 1900 Aver-| Per | cent. 
age soe ae 

num-| o 
ee with tiaim. | bone farm | land 
3 nim- acres | lan sur- 
Total — Total Improved proved per BeMnTane 
arm |proved| im- 
proved 
N.Atlanticdiv.| 677,506) 666,832) 65,409,089) 38,920,614) 26,488,475] 96.5) 59.5) 37.5 
8.Atlantic div.| 962,225} 931,320] 104,297,506] 46,100,226] 58,197,280} 108.4] 44.2) 26.8 
N. Central div.| 2,196,567| 2,120,726] 317,349,474) 222,314,099) 95,035,375) 144.5) 70.1! 46.1 
8. Central div.| 1,658,166) 1,586,829) 257,738,845) 80,007,867) 177,730,978] 155.4) 31.0) 20.5 
Western div...| 242,908] %{229,904| 93,796,860] 27,155,681; 66,641,179] 386.1] 29.0 3.6 





NUMBER AND ACREAGE OF FARMS, AND NUMBER OF ACRES IMPROVED AND 
UNIMPROVED: 1850 To 1900. 











2 peta setees areas PER CENT OF 
Number Value, all farm arm land, wi 1 m= number FARM LAND. 
YEAR ’ rovements, in- of acres 

of farms property cluding buildings | toa 

farm 

5,737,372 $20,439,901,164 2$16,614,647,491 146.2 

4,564,641 16,082,267,689 13,279,252,649 136.5 

4,008,907 12,180,501,538 10,197,096,776 133.7 

2,659,985 311,124,958,747 9,262,803,861 153.3 

2,044,077 7,980,493,063 6,645,045,007 199.2 

1,449,073 3,967,343,580 3,271,575,426 202.6 











1Not including farms of less than 3 acres which reported the sale of less than $500 worth 

of eo ha ap the con year. + build $ 
alue of land, with improvements, except buildings, $13,058,007,995; value of buildings, 
$3,556,639,496. The Twelfth Census was the first to collect separate statistics of builimes ce 


farms. 


’Values for 1870 were reported in depreciated currency. To reduce to specie basi 
years they must be diminished one-fitth aloe od a a 
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PER CENT. OF FARMS OF SPECIFIED ACREAGE: 1900, 1890, ann 1880. 
(Twelfth Census, Vol. V, pages xlv and 690.) 
500 and 
38and | 10 and | 20 and | 50 and | 100 and 1,000 
YEAR barra under 10/under 20|under 50/under100|under500 an acres 
acres acres acres acres acres acres |22d over 
POOO See Sais Soc 10.7 4.0 mal 21.9 23.8 39.9 1.8 0.8 
ESN sao. < pee bee os. a (?) (?) 5.8 19.8 24.6 44.0 1.8 Oe: 
PSSA eave Gerears's tte 30.1 3.4 6.3 19.5 25.8 42.3 1.9 0.7 


1Tncluding all farms of less than 3 acres that, continuously, require the labor of one individual 
2Not separately reported, but included with farms under 10 acres, numbering 150,194, or 
3.3 per cent. of all 


arm) 
3Including only those 


s. 


that reported the sale of products of $500 or over in the census year. 


NUMBER OF FARMS OF SPECIFIED TENURE: 1900, 1890, AND 1880. 


YEAR 


NUMBER OF FARMS OPERATED BY— 


PER CENT. OF FARMS 


OPERATED BY— 


N webs of 
arms 
Cash Share Cash Share 
Owners? tenants tenants Owners! tenants | tenants 
5,737,372 3,712,403 751,665 1,273,299 64.7 13.1 22.2 
4,564,641 3,269,728 454,659 840,254 71.6 10.0 18.4 
4,008,907 2,984,306 322,357 702,244 74.5 8.0 EGS 


'Includes farms operated by owners, part owners, owners and tenants, and managers. 
2Not including farms with an area of less than 3 acres, which reported the sale of less than 
$500 worth of products in the census year. 








Unit of 
CROP | measure. 
Corn... Bushel 
Wheat samo, 
Oats.....|...do. 
Barley...|...do. 
Rey@) i 06 00 1600's 
B’kwheat|...do. 
Rice,..:. Pound 
Flaxseed..| Bushel 
Hayé&f’ge| Ton... 
Cotton...| Bale?.. 
Tobacco. .| Pound. 
Hemp....|...do.. 
Beans Bushel.. 
P6a8... 53 {\s FI Coens 
Potatoes. |...do... 
Sw. potat.}...do... 





PRODUCTION OF CERTAIN FARM CROPS: 1850 To 1900. 
(Twelfth Census.) 


1900 


1890 


1880 





2,666,324,370 


658,534,252 
943,389,375 
119,634,877 


25,568,625 
11,233,515 
250,280,227 
19,979,492 


179,251,562 
9,534,707 
868,112,865 
11,750,630 


5,064,490 
9,440,210 
273,318,167 
42,517,412 


! Exclusive of cornstalks. 





2,122,327,547 
468,373,968 
809,250,666 
78,332,976 


28,421,398 
12,110,349 
128,590,934 
10,250,410 


66,831,480 
7,472,511 
488,256,646 
23,022,000 


3,163,554 
6,215,349 
217,546,362 
43,950,261 


2Commercial bale. 





1,754,591,676 
459,483,137 
407,858,999 
43,997,495 


19,831,595 
11,817,327 
110,131,373 
7,170,951 


35,150,711 
5,755,359 
472,661,157 
10,050,000 


3,075,050 
6,514,977 
169,458,539 
33,378,693 





1870 


760,944,549 
287,745,626 
282,107,157 

29,761,305 


16,918,795 
9,821,721 
73,635,021 
1,730,444 


27,316,048 
3,011,996 
262,735,341 
25,492,000 


35,746,027 
6 


143,337,473 
21,709,824 





1860 


838,792,742 
173,104,924 
172,643,185 

15,825,898 


21,101,380 
17,571,818 
187,167,032 
66,867 


19,083,896 
5,387,052 
434,209,461 
148,986,000 


315,061,995 
(3) 


111,099,867 
42,095,026 





1850 


592,071,104 
100,485,943 
146,584,179 

5,167,015 


14,188,813 

8,956,912 

215,313,497 
56 


13,838,642 
2,469,093 
199,752,655 
69,742,000 


39,219,901 
(3) 


65,797,896 
38,268,148 


3 Beans and peas given as one crop. 


Immense as is our output, it will doubtless be doubled when our farming 


is generally brought up to the high standard of scientific agriculture. 
could be done without any increase of acreage. 


This 


But the acreage under cultiva- 


tion may be materially increased by irrigation, by the reclamation of bad lands, 
and by the more thrifty use of farm lands now allowed to run to waste. 
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A WONDERFUL DISCOVERY. 


INOCULATING THE GROUND. 


The conditions of civilized life make constant demands on the world’s 
supply of nitrogen. Every year’s crops take vast quantities of nitrogen from 
the soil, which, instead of being returned to earth in fertilizers, are, by our 
wasteful methods of sewerage, ultimately swept out to sea, where they are 
useless to man. This constant loss has led some to fear a “‘nitrogen famine”’ 
within the next fifty years. ‘‘Worn out’’ farms in the older parts of the United 
States testify to the robbery of the soil which has long taken place. To restore 
to these depleted soils the nitrates necessary to make them productive would 
require vast sums of money; but recent discoveries make it possible to re-fertilize, 
practically without cost, these exhausted farms, and to render lands heretofore 
barren richly productive. 


The air, being about three-quarters nitrogen, would seem to be the great 
source of plant food; but though the farmer’s crops are surrounded by an ocean 
of nitrogen they are unable to appropriate it from the air. It is found that this 
service is rendered by certain nitrogen-fixing bacteria, which absorb free nitrogen 
from the air and convert it into forms suited to the needs of plant life. 


It has long been known that certain plants exhaust the ground while others 
enrich it; hence the old rule of rotation of crops. Wheat, corn and other cereals 
draw their nitrates from the soil and hence exhaust it, while clover, peas, beans 
and other legumes, by the aid of nitrogen-fixing bacteria, draw their nitrogen 
from the air; and as these bacteria prepare more nitrogenous plant food than the 
legumes use, the soil is enriched. 


These bacteria form colonies on the roots of leguminous plants, from the size 
of a pin head to that of a potato; and the plant flourishes according to the size of 
these colonies. If, however, there are none of these nitrogen-fixing bacteria in 
the soil, it is useless to plant legumes for the purpose of fertilizing it. 


A celebrated German, Professor Nobbe of Tharandt, discovered that by 
inoculating barren soil with these bacteria, leguminous plants could be made to 
flourish where otherwise the attempt would be hopeless. He therefore isolated 
these nitrogen-fixing bacteria, cultivated them and placed them on the market. 
Some experiments proved highly successful, but it was found that the bacteria 
would not bear transportation; results were highly uncertain, and the effort was 
abandoned. 


At this point Prof. George T. Moore, in charge of the Laboratory of Plant 
Physiology of the United States Department of Agriculture, came to the rescue 
of the valuable discovery made by Professor Nobbe. By following a different 
method of feeding he developed a permanent type of bacteria having from five 
to ten times the practical working power of the original type. He ingeniously 
devised methods by which these bacteria could be dried, transported to the ends 
of the earth, revived, multiplied and used successfully by any intelligent farmer 
for the inoculation of his land. 


Illustrative of the results of this treatment of the soil, a farmer delared that 
he secured from a formerly worthless field five times as much alfalfa as he had 
been getting from his best land. Sometimes the harvest is increased nearly 
twenty fold. 


Not only are the leguminous products thus wonderfully multiplied, but the 
surplus;of nitrogen left in the soil is so large that other crops following the next 
year, are greatly benefited. Thus experiments have shown an increase of 40 per 
cent.fof cotton, 46 per cent. of wheat, 50 per cent. of potatoes, 300 per cent. of 
oats, and 400 per cent, of rye, the increased value of these crops per acre varying 
from $6.50 to $44.64. 
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These cultures, which might be called yeast-cakes for raising crops are so 
easily produced that enough to inoculate an acre costs less than one cent, and 
are furnished free by the Government Thus the farmer gets cartloads of 
fertilizer for the asking, and carries it home from the postoffice in his pocket. 


But the most delightful part of the story is yet to be told. To prevent his 
discovery being commercialized, Dr. Moore patented it and then made it a 
present to the American people. 


It is too early as yet to estimate how much Professor Moore has increased the 
food producing power of the world, but he has apparently added to its area a 
continent or more. If the ghost of Malthus still walks in some quarters, this 
discovery should lay it for at least some centuries to come. And if he who 
“makes two blades of grass grow where only one grew before’’ deserves the 
gratitude of his fellows, Professor Moore is entitled to be considered one of the 
great benefactors of the race. 


(See ‘‘Bacteria and the Nitrogen Problem,” by Gorge T. Moore; also article 
in The Century for October, 1904, entitled, “‘Inoculating the Ground.’’) 


WHEAT CROPS OF THE WORLD. 


(From the U. S. Bulletin of Commerce and Finance, September, 1904.) 


COUNTRIES 1899 1900 1901 1902 1903 
| 
i} 





1,000 bush. eh cue 1,000 bush. |1,000 bush. |1,000 bush. 


(USSVUSC M29 2): aa eee a ee 547,304 522,230 748,460 670,063 637,822 





























IRAtssta ay NNEODC . . 200 ws ia es wes | 393,876) 396,022 401,772 560,826 551,942 
EPPS ASSETI ASG. 0k aralecs ec se «gis «ease Suste 93,411 62,131 61,149 81,693 104,665 
“LAATSS el 9405 1g oc SR | 487,287 458,153 462,921 642,519 656,607 
ISUTIA-ELUNGALY 6 oe hee een ec eus | 202,508) 194,916) 180,656) 234,856 225,592 
MCGHEEREERIAE To cya ds REY gai fixie bes ARS 26,064 56,663 72,386) 76,220) 73,700 
PAT SRGRITAN EUR MMH «fae Rb a Baka ase, syed 104,982) 101,655 74,753 56,380) 100,636 
(CUED IG Fe nS I as a i er Rei lig 59,960 51,701 90,212 98,654 82,965 
SST es epi Pe oa us ayusan susnits 255,260 200,000) 200,110 227,380) 294,725 
All- other countries, 6.0. Peek eek 1,100,520) 1,042,653) 1,031,835} 1,097,638] 1,123,806 
PROUD eee erties, Malet od siete ars. one vas ' 2,783,885] 2,627,971! 2929,333) 3,103,710} 3,195,853 
Pericent. (Oud Ue, i. ccs eye cade «vtec as 19.66 19.87 24.56 21.59 19.96 
Rerscent, (ror EAISBIS ie, .c< a.r aiens Sscuele 13.91 18.43 15.80 20.70 20.55 


DECREASING WHEAT EXPORTS FOR THE U. S.! 


Of the 450 to 500 million bushels of wheat and flour entering the world’s 
commerce, the share of the United States has fallen from over 200 million 
bushels of the previous two years to 120 million, or from 40 to 45 per cent. of the 
total in those years to 25 per cent., while Russia’s share of the total has increased 
from about 20 per cent. in the preceding four years to over 30 per cent. for the 
year 1903. Considerable growth of exports is also shown by India, while a 
normal crop enabled the Argentine farmer to ship out of the country during 
the single year 1903 a quantity larger than that exported during the preceding 
two years. 

The gradual shifting of the sources of supply is illustrated by the following 
table, showing the imports by countries for the United Kingdom and Germnay, 
these two nations being the principal consumers of foreign wheat, requiring about 
275 million bushels out of ‘die 450 to 500 million bushels annually imported into 
all countries: 

1Nore.—Mark the distinction between exports in this statement and crops in the above table, 
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EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND WHEAT FLOUR COMBINED FROM THE FOLLOWING 
COUNTRIES DURING THE YEARS 1899-1904. 


COUNTRIES 1899 1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 

1,000 bush. |1,000 bush. |1,000 bush. |1,000 bush. |1,000 bush. |1,000 bush. 

United States... ......6.. 222,619) 186 096 215,990 234,772 1,905 120,727 
MIBSIRU RT Soe osetia tke Sates 66,996) 73,283 84,730 114,582) DT 227 |eaacievere met 
Austria-Hungary ......... 217 2,848) 5,185 5,534 Ai Py as ee rio ks 
OUmMAII ok ok es 7,844 27,664 22,104 SAT UBigen Notas ioe tis ers ohare 
ATPENtINatie. sc ho Cone: ee 65,966: 73,494 36,857) 25,672 votre. Ea ein 
Parad debra ...0 on ove: 13,871 20,301 14,773 31,007 38,780 23,923 
UES teh erin raise hearers eevee 38,193 19,548 2,372 15,028 21,058) 50,505 





CORN CROPS OF 

















COUNTRIES NAMED, 1898-1902. 


(Compiled from the Year Book of the U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Report of 1903, except 




















as stated.) 
COUNTRY 1898 1899 1900 1901 1902 
; Bushels Bushels Bushels Bushels Bushels 
United States. ....... 1,924,185,000| 2,078,144,000} 2,105,103,000} 1,522,520,000) 2,523,648,000 
Canada (Ontario)... . 24,181,000 22,356,000 27,947 000 25,621,000) 21,159,000 
MOXIGON ss ccm cee s a 111,347,000; 93,438,000, 92,204,000) 93,459,000 78,099,000 
North America.....} 2,059,713,000} 2,193,938,000| 2,225,254,000) 1,641,600,000} 2,622,906,000 
South America. ...... 69,932,000 81,185,000) 66,647,000} 113,418,000 97,181,000 
HRULODO.is sc sus science» 509,154,000) 394,090,000; 465,102,000} 565,586,000) 422,526,000 
AITICR oreo cc aretrairints 34,408,000 33,207,000) 27,350,000 32,350,000) 32,350,000 
Australasia.......... 9,412,000 9,780,000 0,025,0000) 10,168,000 7,847,000 
pL Otal ewer tenets 2,682,619,000} 2,712,200,000| 2,794,378,000| 2,363,122,000) 3,182,810,000 








ACREAGE IN CROPS. PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES. 
(FROM THE STATISTICAL YEAR BOOK OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE, 1903.) 
































IN ACRES. 
COUNTRIES Year | Wheat Rye Barley Oats Potatoes 
Austria-Hungary ............. 1900 | 10,985,325 682,955} 5,593,809) 7,152,765) 4,155,034 
ONQIUM. (reels Cally Soran oe ean 417,183 605,434 94,848) 625,621 348,270 
Denmark .. 32,110 664,310 449,540 824,980 132,380 
Trance... .. 16,954,327| 3,506,906] 1,869,284) 9,735,258] 3,729,423 
Germany. 5,066,464) 14,774,552) 4,515,055} 10,139,103) 8,007,246 
Tas canst APIS cael co Seth eee 11,344,710) 33,839}  ,733,590) 1,190,780 516,230 
Netherlands..: 5 cites otaveus <2 157 586 528,580 94,354 324,548 386,061 
Norway and Sweden 204,268} 1,047,774 632,320) 2,277,834 472,511 
PAIL 5 : 2zp del hci ON 9,118,598) 1,848,054) 3,463,681) 1,610,328).......... 
IRWSSIB 4 5a o-secse iene Mato aaeniehe 41,265,796, 70,626,727| 18,687,749] 39,981,149} 8,996,940 
United Kingdom. ............. 1900 9,943 64,961) 2,170,930} 4,144,019} 1,226,602 
United Statesis.. 45. saa. ee ore 1900 | 42,475,602) 1,590,680) 2,942,264) 27,352,039) 2,609,802 
Sixty Provinces of European Russia. 


The chief wheat countries are (in this order) United States and Russia. 

The chief rye producers are Russia and Germany. The chief barley pro- 
ducers are Russia, Austria-Hungary and Germany. The chief oats producers 
are Russia, the United States, Germany, and France. The chief producers of 
potatoes are Russia and Germany. 


SUGAR CROP OF THE COUNTRIES NAMED, IN TONS OF 2,240 POUNDS, 




































































COUNTRY 1899-1900 | 1900-1901 | 1901-1902 | 1902-1903 | 1903-1904 
Cane Sugar 
United States: 
LEC STITT ING sash ce on ar RP a a 147,164) 270,338 300,000 215,000 
IEGEUGTRUOOS sr egiaies S501 Saleen 35,000) 80,000) 85,000) 126,000 
Hawastan Islands... .....0.s/00 snes 258 521 321,461 391,062) 393,000 
aaa CLOD pe oe tac 50 acon csaaya eos 308,543 635,856) 998,878} 1,130,000 
EGRIOU CHIN, Sts ire ob hs cise ve Renmin ee 78,000) 95,000 112,679) 120,000 
British Guiana (Demerara) exports.. 90,079 84,559 121,570) 125,570 
POTUE ORVOLUA MS sf cared CMe oc aes 100,381 135,000 140,000) 140,000 
PRERORUIR EL NS Sittoyp. cere dere are awk tee 91,507 114 252) 130,000) 130,000 
NSERRIN. 2 eo MER Ons, Sora Bos & oie a se 322) 000 308, 011 187,500) 227,000 
otal msAmericass <aws Sass oodes 1,737,025] 2,380,398] 2,729,717| 2,758,042| 2,924,000 
PARORCN 0. OOD) ~ Sets ccd eeales eee 721,993 709,928 767,130 842,812 885,561 
Philippine annals OXPOLbES levee ees ees 62,785 55,400 637 90,000 100,000 
PROtaltiripA sia hatte sicdioso de 794,778 780,328 860,767 947,812) 1,000,561 
ates Sree NS ieee ee weeks A i i A 5 
Queenslan 124,070 92,554 120,858) 76,626) 100,500 
Total Australia and Polynesia 170,570 144,554 169,858 133,126) 170,500 
LAST cael doe aR Ol Choqeca otras ea ars 98,500) 94,880) 96,200 90,000 90,000 
PUES URIS TAUAGE totals oe 0 “sls taustionach'etea dao ar'e aru 157,025 175,267 147,828 150,349 175,000 
PPoteal in Aftiog.: jac s.cst ts cones = 290,525 305,147 279,028) 275,349 300,000 
SPS cao arate cates aera ete Sraiacere nee, 33,215 28,000 28,000 28,000) 28,000 
Total cane-sugar production (Wil- : 
Hebb dy VAY) He sistas era wim ontevolyacse= 3,026,113) 3,638,427) 4,067,370] 4,142,329) 4,423,061 
Beet Sugar iz : 
Europe beet-sugar production (Licht) : 
1,798,631} 1,984,187] 2,304,923) 1,762,461) 1,950,000 
1,108,007} 1,094,043] 1,301,549] 1,057,692) 1,175,000 
977,850} 1,113,893) 1,123,533 833,210 780,000 
905,737 918,838] 1,098,983) 1,256,311) 1,200,000 
302,865 333,119 334,960 215,000 210,000 
171,029 178,081 203,172 102,411 125,000 
253,929 367,919 393,236 325,082 410, 000 
ROPAM AY PHT ODO shoe cee- 3Gi4: orgy oe: sneer 5,518,048) 5,990,080} 6,760,356, 5,552,167) 5,850,000 
Winited) States: (502% cv. cietsils ode o's ae 72,944 859 ,126 95,463 8,135 
Total cane and beet sugar........ 8,624,105} 9,704,366] 10,990,852) 9,889,959] 10,481,196 








COTTON CROPS. 
































EXPORTS RETAINED FOR HOME CON- 
SUMPTION 
Total Per cent 
commer- To of cro 
FROM STATISTICAL cial crop United To all By By taken by 
ABSTRACT OF U. 8. Kit ig other Total |Northern|Southern| Total | United 
1903. doen countries mills mills States 
om mills 
In thousands of bales 
SAS Role te Miieake: 5 2423 1,324 534 1,858 532 75 607 25 
PRD Sti: Beatin > 3.257 1,810 780 2,590 452 143 595 18 
HIE eas cteetraes ome tcl « 2,599 1,228 428 1,656 800 168 968 37 
1 Ee cre. RO eee Re 4,774 2,047 1,309 3,356 1,345 151 1,496 31 
SRS ir cies arails delet) « 7,047 2,814 1,813 4,627 1,805 456 2,261 32 
BOR er vtate Miche a. ale eel s 11,216 3,544 3,996 7,540 2211 1,254 3,465 31 
EDOM Ral ori hare Seer. o wiis 10,339 3,050 3,488 6,538 1,964 1,583 3,547 34 
LOD ere cae ea ecn 10,768 3,041 3,601 6,642 2,066 2,017 4,083 38 
TS er RANE, Cae ieecac Mirae 10,674 2,849 3,826 6,675 1,966 1 "058 3,924 37 
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CONSUMPTION OF WOOL IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(Imports and Exports for the Year Ending June 30.) 
Imports of Per Cap- 
waar 00. Bee Domestic Net Sey C Total | ita Sie 
Contcmmtion| oF Weal, peaanores. | EMEDIY? 1) feotaten eee thew etd 
Pounds.? Pounds. Pounds Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
1840...| 39,813,212 35;802, 114 oes octets cscs 45,615,326} 31,095,276) 76,710,602} 4.49 
1850...| 18,695,294) 52,516,969 35,898 | 71,176,365) 58,178,613) 129,354,978) 5.58 
1860...) 26,125,891 60,264,913} 1,055,928 85,334,876} 128,497,923) 213,832,799) 6.80 
1870...| 38,634,067; 162,000,000 52,892 | 200,481,175| 105,289,422) 305,770,597| 7.93 
1880...| 99,372,440} 232,500,000 191,551 | 331,680,889) 95,503,641) 427,184,530) 8.52 
1890...| 109,902,105] 276,000,000 231,042 | 385,671,063) 162,496,269) 548,167,332) 8.75 
1900...| 128 250,945) 4310,953,140} 2, 200, 309 | 487,003,776} 46,861,460) 483,865,236) 5.97 








1 Allowing three pounds of {rool to the dollar in value. 


are imports, less re-exports. 3 Year ending September 30. 





mohair, and pulled wool estimated at 33,000,000 pounds. 


4Census rep 


2 Quantities for 1840, 1850 and 1860 


ort includes wool and 


EXPORTS OF LEATHER FROM THE U. S. 














soa Sad- 
Grain, dler All 
YEAR Splitsand | Patent All Boateand Other 
ENDING or En- Sole Other Shoes Ha ae Manu- Total. 
JUNE 30. ee ameled. | Leather. | Leather. : Hee factures. 
pper 
Leather. 
LOO2 ees $12,817,017} $51,930|$6,569,857/$1,055,731|$6,182,098| $378,775| $887,316|$28,042,724 
LOOUE ce ,: 11,841,610} 82,868) 6,576,732) 1,257,084| 5,526,290} 289,089} 787,628] 26,362,301 
1900...... 11,813,256| 101,708) 6,433,303] 1,438,976] 4,274,174] 504,131} 713,713) 25,378,894 
1899...... 11,576,822} 82,908] 6,280,904) 1,090,574 2,711,385) 237, 1552 792,575) 23,466,985 
1898...... 9,949,593! 93,847) 6,644,555) 858,421) 1, 816, 538| 214,665) 1,286 033) 21,113,640 





LIVE STOCK. PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES. 
(FROM THE STATISTICAL YEAR BOOK OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE, 1903.) 











COUNTRIES Year Horses rsa 
ANASERIBTS PR ewe Slale.< 1900 1,710,077 66,647 
Mingary, © ea ak eu 1895 1,972,930) 22,278) 
Belgium. .....6.6.. 1895 271,527 6,915 
Denman. ts. dian ac 1898 450,035 139 
BLANCG sissies: 5.8 ie eur 1901 2,926,382 554,952) 
GORTNBIEY. os. cperdcesnsteee 1900 4,195,361 7,848 
Wtalty; ey facts fone 1900 741,739} 1,300,000 
Notheviands danslan ats 1900 2952000)... 0 ctocwes 

GEW AN. anata ong ote 1900 VG OO 9) care ete avs 
Riinianigeeen gate 1900 864, 746 7,461 
Ais oe eee) 1190: ) 2LjOVSG771" Wereas 

ANG. teeth ausols 1899 "308.4: oo orien 
aden Roop ae hee 1900 GBH OOO es ranenvis 
Switzerland........ 1901 124,896 4,866 
United Kingdom ...} 1901 2OLL, ON ene ere eas 
Wanada. : SoG .2 oe 1891 PATO Bol tere a cates 
British India. ..... 1901 1,339,889) 1,239,690 
Austrabg... i008 sn 1900 2,915,187) ooisto cise aes 
MAPA Mer: Steck ch 1L900-|% 1,542, 018iGnee ake 
Pruguay.<. 56... 1900 561,408) 22,992) 
TAU QIOTS) «5 yaks wisi 2 «bs 1900 202,311 412,600 
United States...... 1902 | 16,531,224) 2,757,017) 





Cattle 


9,507,626) 


5,829,483 
1,420,976 
1,749,313 
14,673,810 


18,939,692| 


5,000,000 
1,655,600 
0,201 
2,589,080 
35,916,857 
1,457,423 
2582555 
1,340,375 
111477824 
4,120,580 
87,188,923 
10,128,496 
1,490,833 
6,827,428 
992/551 





61,424,599 


Sheep 


2,621,026 
7,526,783 
235,722) 
1,180,878 
19,669,682) 
9,692,501 
6,900,000 
770,700) 
998,819 
5,644,210 
52,191,491 
1,031,185 
1,261,493 
219,438 
30,829,889 
2,563,781 
17,859,745 
12, 186, Betts 


18, 608" 717 
6, 723, 952) 
62,039,091 





Swine Goats 
4,682,654 1,015,682 
6,447,134 286,392 
1,163,133 241,045 
1,168,496 31,822 
6,758,198) 1,529,280 

16,907,814) 3,266,997 


1,800,000; 1,800,000 


746,600) 179,500 
163,348 214,594 
1,709,909) 232,623 
12,629,512) cocina 
214,206) 9,083 
805,805) 79,826 
555,261 354, 634 

coe IP eo 
iM 733, SOO sacks wsemeretts 
Aen omelac 19,617,352 
DF LSS LOS|. oc see 
806,752 157,055 
93,923 20,428 
81,884) 3,563,097 


48, 698, 890) 





Said Senator Frye in 1899: 
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SHIPPING. 


The shipping interests of the United States, in reality very large, are often 
accounted small by foreigners because they forget our enormous domestic trade. 
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“The Suez Canal, which carries the commerce of 


the world, passed last year (1898) 8,500,000 tonnage, while there were floated 
through the locks at Sault Sainte Marie 16,500,000 in eight months. 
moves annually 168,000,000 tons of freight.” 


THE WORLD’S MERCHANT MARINE. 


NUMBER AND NET AND GROSS TONNAGE OF STEAM AND SAILING VESSELS OF 
OVER 100 TONS, OF THE SEVERAL COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD, AS RECORDED 
IN LLOYD’S REGISTER FOR 1904-5. 


This fleet 






































STEAM SAIL TOTAL 
FLAG 
Number| Net tons | Gross tons| Number| Net tons | Number| Tonnage 
British: 
United Kingdom ... 7,699] 8,586,742| 13,999,218 1,587| 1,392,132 9,236} 15,391,350 
Colonies. 25.60%. 1,08& 516,333 67,309 926 322,186 2,014; 1,189,495 
PEGRAL AS foc oes 8,787| 9,103,075) 14,866,527 2,463) 1,714,318 11,250) 16,580,845 
American (U.S.): 
Soa eee a eae 880) 869,563} 1,311,208) 2,090} 1,279,141 2,970) 2,590,349 
Rake Pet Die ce 386] 846,071] 1,129,586 55| 129,465 441|£ 1'259/051 
Total 1,26€| 1,715,634) 2,440,794 2,145) 1,408,606 3,411} 3,849,400 
ATZONUNGE ... ais) 5:<05.5 0. 112 39,758 64,325 95 24,474 207 88,799 
Austro-Hungarian. ... 271 354,392 569,990 19 15,166 290) 585,156 
Belgaan \9. "chi. sae a lle 104,898 162,456) 2 488 115 162,944 
Brazier. (ose asec 232 89,000 140,044 89) 23,944 321 163,988 
GHUGEIN Selick a fo" 54 43,376 69,681 63 39,204 117 108,885 
Wikies. fees. 46 40,178 G25GDGP. crac cee alctrck tere 46 62,656 
Colombidn’........)...-: 3 1313 2,445 4 934 7 3,793 
ban. 43 27,046) 42,201 12 2,324 55 44,525 
Praia: Ae cle, Seeeiese 396 297 343 505,127 407 92,857 803) 597,984 
LOU Corrs eee soe 3 394 403,377 643,529 102 44,000) 496) 687,529 
PP ETION Sut. tbc awas fo 755 639,837| 1,252,457) 621 440,909 1,376) 1,693,366 
GOT AN Ok oo af, ov. oie. 1,482] 1,775,928} 2,891,869 452) 477,938 1,935) 3,369,807 
(CR ee eminent 212 223,020 350,497 187 50,721 399) 401,218 
Haitian a oan 6 1,083 ZOD ele daeer dl auelstereccteine 6 2,052 
Ti CHNIET Sel ge ea 368 460,869 720,209 870 467,357 1,238) 1,187,566 
Japanese. ...5.:24.+: 591 418,613 668,360 7 3,05 598 71,417 
MexIGAN. |. 5 sinc 22 36 11,101 18,543 18 5,274 54 23,817 
MRC LOMC PIT e one all, a cel or cpl mare Meee cil ate ee obec eo 21 5,319 21 5,319 
Norwegian........... 1,038 620,985} 1,017,248 1,180 700,406 2,218) 1,717,654 
HPOPUVIANS rs Mees ites § 5 3,341 5,132) 31 10,012 36) 15,14 
Philippine Islands .... 95 28,380 45,437 36 8,132 131 53,569 
Portuguese........... 47 32,617 51,240) 149 47,761 196) 99,001 
Roumanian.......... 18 10,815 19,318 3 634 21 19,952 
1 RUSE Eins oer eee 650) 375,449 609,622 720 230,893: 1,370 840,515 
marawales.,. fee osu on 4 ,402) 27 1 6 5 2,939 
SNGINESO.| Saal debe cuas es 5 1,324 DRA e cere ate act legs 5 2,405 
SAMIBE 7 2 Whcue ai. ae 455 445,620 714,172 124) 40,683 579 754,855 
Wedel nee .te dias a | 785 327,730 539,481 732 212,052 1,517 751,533 
BERACISUSENS foc ef ayant «006 | 125 58,254 93,259 207 60,408 332 153,667 
Uxsuguayan. §...2.... 25 19,020 29,941 al 20,710 62) 50,651 
Venezuelan. ......... 10 1,715 3,210 9 1,282 19 4,492 
PACED ADR Soi aces i alates 5 3 1,871 DF SOS ew.s'accseatsealls: se) adaakay ee 6 3 2,808 
Other countries: ee 
Arabia, Salvador, 
Oman, Ecuador, Li- 
beria, Samoa, Ni- 
caragua, Bulgaria, 
Costa Rica, Egypt, 
Persia, etc. ...... 34 13,777 23,379) 17 5,973 51 29,352 
TE OUP Nye 55 oe (05.5 18,467) 17,692,141] 28,632,684; 10,823} 6,156,505) 29,290) 34,789,189 
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CANALS. 


THE GREAT SHIP CANALS OF THE WORLD. 
(The selection is that of the United States Treasury Department.) 























Com-3 ‘ Length | Width, | Depth, | No. of 2 
eee Bieter: Connecting. Miles. | Feet.1| Feet. | Locks. Cost. 
Pus. a vase aoe 1869 oo sae ear 90. 108 31 None. | $100,000,000 
onstadt an t. ay oO onsta: 
Petersburg....... 1890 | and St. Peterburg.| 6. 220 20% | None. 10,000,000 
Gulfs of Corinth and 
Gorinth ni 2 sans 1893 Aegina... . 0.86655 4, 70 264 None. 5,000,000 
Manchester, Eng., 
Manchester. ....... 1894 and the Mersey...| 35.50 120 26 5 75,000,000 
Kaiser Wilhelm.....} 1895 |Baltic & North Seas. .61 72 29% —_ 40,000,000 
Elbe and Trave.. ..| 1900 |Baltic & North Seas.| 41. 72 10 _— 25,200,000 
Lakes Ontario and 
Welland.......... 1833 PUTIO, wees areca aay 27. 45 14 26 25,000,000 
Sault Ste. Marie Lakes Superior and 
(American). ..... 1856716 Huron.e.easoees 1.6 160 25 1 6,033,533 
Sault Ste. arie Lakes Superior and 
(Canadian)...... 1895 PUrON./ pve ee A E25 L50 22 1 3,770,621 








1 Minimum width, or width at bottom given wherever possible. ? Cost of construction to State. 


PANAMA CANAL—DISTANCES FROM ATLANTIC PORTS TO PACIFIC PORTS BY THE 
PRESENT ROUTES.—IN NAUTICAL MILES. 
(Prepared by Commander W. H. H. Southerland, Hydrographer, U. 8. Navy.) 





























T To To 
Pp To Shang- | Manila oo. 
Seale Oe Yoko- jhai via] via | q, | Mel | To 
as San To hama | San San | gvgney| bourne | .Well- 
FROM— ee | Bran. | Walpa-| via | Fran- | Fran- |°YS@°Y| via | ington 
San cisco, | T2180. San | cisco. | cisco. | ponit; | Tahiti via 
Fran- f Fran- and and *} and | Tahiti. 
es br cisco. | Yoko- | Yoko- Sydney. 
aes’ hama. | hama. 
New York.. .. 14,019] 13,244) 8,461} 17,780) 18,810] 19,530) 14,560} 15,135) 13,600 
New Orleans. 14,419} 13,644] 8,861] 18,180) 19,310] 19,930) 14,960} 15,535] 14,000 
Liverpool. . 14,619] 13,844) 9,061) 18,380} 19,510} 20,130) 15,160} 15,735) 14,200 
Hamburg. . ..| 15,019} 14,244) 9,461] 18,780] 19,910] 20,530] 15,560] 16,135] 14,600 
Bordeaux.......... 14,474| 13,691} 8,916} 18,235] 19,365) 19,985) 15,015] 15,590) 14,055 


DISTANCES FROM ATLANTIC PORTS TO PACIFIC PORTS, VIA THE PANAMA CANAL, 
WHEN CONSTRUCTED. 
(From a special report by the United States Treasury Department.) 





























To To%| To 
Port To | Shang- | Manila To 
apres rs i poe a via | via To — wi 
end. San ° ama, an San Sydney| Dourne | Well- 
FROM— via | Fran- | Valpa-| via Fran- | Fran- ia via | ington 
San —|-sisao) alse: San cisco? | cisco | panitj2| Tabita?| via | 
ae . Fran- | and and “| and | Tahiti. 
SiROG cisco.! | Yoko- | Yoko- Sydney? 
5 hama.! |hama.! 
New York... ....... 6,074) 5,299) 4,630} 9,835) 10,885) 11,585} 9,852) 10,427| 8,892 
New Orleans. ...... 5,477| 4,698) 4,029} 9,234) 10,284) 10,984) 9,251) 9,826] 8,291 
Liverpool ......... 8,813) 8,038) 7,369} 12,574) 18,624) 14,324) 12,591) 13,166) 11,631 
Hamburg. ........ 9,242; 8,467) 7,798) 13,003) 14,053) 14,753} 13,020) 13,595] 12,060 
Bordeaux.,........ 8,713) 7,938) 7,269) 12,474) 13,524) 14,224) 12,491} 13,066) 11,471 
Gibraltar... 0.22... 8,447) 7,672) 7,003} 12,208) 13,258] 13,958) 12,221) 11,168) 11,265 





1Via Honolulu, add 252 miles. Omitting Tahiti reduces voyage from Brito by 52 miles. 
“8Voyage from Brito to Sydney by way of Wellington is 232 miles less than by way of Tahiti; from 


Panama it is 405 miles less. “Voyage from Brito to Wellington direct is 185 miles shorter than via 
aThiti, and from Panama it is 358 miles shorter. 
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THE NEW ISTHMIAN CANAL, 


A continental wall, nearly 9,000 miles long, forbade Columbus to realize 
his bold vision of reaching the Far East by sailing west. 

For four hundred years men have dreamed of piercing this wall, thus 
saving a third of the distance in circumnavigating the globe. In 1551 the 
a historian, Gomara, urged on Philip II. the importance of cutting the 
isthmus. 

When Napoleon asked his ministers whether he should cede Louisiana to 
the United States, Derés replied: “‘If the Isthmus of Panama is cut through 
some day, it will occasion an immense revolution in navigation, so that a voyage 
around the world will be easier than the longest cruise to-day. Louisiana will 
be on the line of this new route, and its possession will be of inestimable value. 
Don’t give it up.” 

The subject of an interoceanic canal is world-wide in itsimportance Many 
nations have interested themselves in it; many men have given themselves to the 
study of it; many volumes have been written on it; many lives have been 
sacrificed to it; many millions of gold have been spent for it. Over no portion of 
the earth’s surface has the engineer’s level been so repeatedly run. And now 
what the ages have waited for, the new century is about to witness. What the 
genius of Columbus failed to find, the genius of modern science is about to create. 

From this new-world condition will follow important results, geographical, 
commercial, and political. Let us lance at each. 


EFFECT OF PANAMA CANAL. 


Today the eastern United States are about as far from the Pacific ports by 
water as is Western Europe. With the canal they will be nearly 3,000 miles 
nearer. In other words, commercially speaking, the Pacific will be brought 
nearer New York by a distance equal to its entire width. The Central and 
Southern United States will be aided still more. The Mississippi will almost 
empty into the Pacific. It will be possible to steam from Pittsburg to Hong 
Kong and from Nebraska to Australia, perhaps from Chicago and Duluth to 
Shanghai and Manila. The Mississippi Valley, with its 1,244,000 square miles, 
its 5,000 miles of waterway navigable by steam, its inexhaustible fertility and 
great variety of product; the South with its cotton, its inexhaustible mines of 
the finest coal in Alabama, its pig iron in Alabama and Tennessee—all this will 
have a new gateway and that into the new Mediterranean of the World. 

The Pacific is surrounded by peoples now numbering 500,000,000, one-third 
of the human race, and if we include India, to which the commerce of the Pacific 
has easy access, the numbers rise to 800,000,000, or one-half the human race. 
Here, too, is the great room for growth. All of the great undeveloped habitable 
portions of the earth, except Africa, are ranged around the Pacific—Alaska, 
British America, our great West, Central and South America, Australia, some 
of the larger East Indies and Siberia. To the United States, already the 
greatest manufacturing and producing country of the world, the canal will give 
a great natural advantage over Europe. 


Although the United States comprised only 5 per cent. of the world’s 
population, it produced, in 1900, 22 per cent. of the world’s wheat, 30 per cent. 
of its gold, 32 per cent. of its coal, 33 per cent. of its silver, 34 per cent of its 
manufactures, 35 per cent. of its iron, 36 per cent. of its cattle, 38 per cent. of 
its steel, 50 per cent. of its petroleum, 54 per cent. of its copper, 75 per cent. of 
cottortvand 84 per cent. of itscorn. New York City has more wealth than was in 
the entire country in 1840.—The World’s Work, February, 1905. 
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RAILWAYS OF THE WORLD. 


(COMPILED FROM THE STATISTICAL YEAR BOOK OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE 1903. 
STATISTICS FOR 1901 IN MILES.) 





























Africa— Paracuays. ts). are 157| Netherlands........ 2,022 
Algiersand Dunisi..2,.° 3,039), Pend © .nsaposcm ne. = 1;035)) 2 Norwayek csi abies ae 1,305 
British Possessions... 3,671| Uruguay........... 15143 ie Porbugale cir merci 1,483 
DTV bertnele cs a ls teat 2,885| Venezuela.......... 634| Rumania........... 1,969 
Orange Free State .. . 596 Russia (Europe).... . 31,925 
Other countries. ..... 3,987 Total America, 8S... 26,728] Servia.....-........ - ee 

OSU We ee eee ena : 
Total Africa....... 14,178 | Asia— DO WOCCT tie Osan 7,196 
British India ....... pice eee oe 3 cee aa 

America, N.— Ceylon eg cnbinc ooe urkey (Hurope) 2. . . A 
Tita NOS Soene 2.4 ot 5 sae G56}, Ching... natn se bee 767| United Kingdom spas 22022 
Canadase.: iO. shies. 18,279| Dutch E.Indies!.... 1,383] Islands, Mee 68 
Costa Rica... .,... 162 BDSG. sheik seu dre els 4,070 
Eb BAe mene A Soca 1 1S34 ae WROTea ahh cutee ctw 26. “Total Muropes.1...5-, 180,576 
Guatemala... .. 2.8. 397| Malay States. ...... 278 
HMondaras. (2250.5: ST POR erste cael notes ease 33 | Oceanica— 

MM GRICON pete eccpee eke el 9,597| Portugese possesions. bOI Mra eee ee 88 
Newfoundland... ... 655| Russia (Asiatic)... ... 7,318] NewSouth Wales... 2,843 
Nicaragua........... 140} Siam...... aay erie 237| NewZealand...... 2,339 
Santa Domingo. ..... 116| Turkey (Asiatic)..... 1,714 Queensland......... 2:799 
United States....... 197,077| Other countries. ..... 268! ‘Tasmania........... 478 
. uth Australia ..... 1 881 
Total America N... 228,269] Total Asia. ......... 41,792 <aien DRS 2 sey* 3,235 
3 West Australia. ..... 1,976 
ee aR 10,412 | Austria-H 23,262 
rgentina.......... Ki ustria-Hungary. .. . 7 Sete en ,639 
Bolivia. 022000001) 9 O24) Belgium, 200. 4/022 oe ae ane ee ae 
TAZ. 2 ...-2---- ees ’ enmark . ..,....... ’ ee ee 1s2 
"ite pie Rea oe 2877 | itranne Ae. ae ie 507 
Coltimbial 5.052 dase 400; Germany. 02.022. 5.0. 32,738 
NOIENs Cer Pi apntnsen Soe 1S6) SoGneece.. phir acss ser 604 1 Java and Sumatra. 
Guiana, British........ WA ton DULY. ite ss S ccce cae 9,818 2 Including Bulgaria 














THE UNITED STATES. 
STATISTICS FOR 1904. 


(From the Preliminary Report of the Interstate Commerce Commisision for 
the year Ending June 30, 1904.) 

This report covers 690 operating companies, with a mileage of 209,002 miles, 
or about 99 per cent. of the mileage that will be embraced in the full report. 

On the mileage stated the gross earnings of the railways for the year ending 
June 30, 1904, were $1,966,633,821. The gross earnings for the year ending 
June 30, 1903, on 205,313.54 miles of line, as shown in the final report, were 
$1,900,846,907. The total gross earnings for 1904 comprised earnings from 
the passenger service amounting to $539,428,374, or 27.43 per cent., and 
earnings from the freight service amounting to $1,377,684,976, or 70.06 per 
cent. Other earnings from miscellaneous sources, included in the grand total 
above stated, amounted to $49,520,471, or 2.51 per cent. The average of gross 
earnings from operation per mile of line was $9,410. This average exceeds the 
average for 1903 by $152 and for 1902 by $785 and is larger than the corre- 
sponding average for any previous year for which the Commission has published 
astatistical report. Of the gross earnings per mile of line $2,581 were assignable 
to the passenger service and $6,592 to the freight service. 

The operating expenses of the railways included in the preliminary report 
amounted to $1,332,382,948, being equivalent to an average expenditure of 
$6,375 per mile of line, or of $250 more per mile than was the case with respect 
to the year 1903. The ratio of operating expenses to earnings, as shown in this 
report, was 67.75 per cent. According to the final report for 1908, this item 
> was 66.16 per cent. The net earnings of essentially the same roads, as shown 

by the present statement, were, for the year ending June 30, 1904, $634,250,873, 
and for the year 1903, $640,644,138. 
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The railway companies to which this advance report pertains received 
$100,786,684 as income from investments in the securities of railway and other 
corporations and from other sources of various kinds. This sum must be added 
to the net earnings to obtain the total income which these operating lines had 
at their command for corporate expenditures and reserve or surplus funds. 
Their total income thus was $735,037,557. The aggregate of all the deductions 
from income chargeable against the total income was $682,958,610. These 
deductions chiefly represent interest on funded debt, rents of leased lines, 
permanent improvements charged to income, taxes (which were $56,474,106), 
and dividends, as stated below. The figures presented show that the surplus 
resulting from ‘the operations of those roads embraced in the preliminary report 
was $52,078,947. The complete report for the year ending June 30, 1903, 
covering both operating and leased roads, showed a surplus of $99,227,469. 

According to the preliminary report under consideration, the operating 
companies declared dividends during the year to the amount of $184,450,446. 
The report shows also that the amount of dividends declared by practically the 
same roads during the year 1903 were $160,856,307, indicating an increase of 
$23,594,139 in dividends for 1904. 

It should be understood that the preliminary report, being compiled from 
the returns of operating companies only, does not include any statement of the 
dividends that are declared by those subsidiary companies which have leased 
their property to others for operation. The income of these companies is 
almost wholly derived from the rentals which they receive from their lessees 
and from which they make their own corporate expenditures, including divi- 
dends. The lessor companies distributed as dividends among their stock- 
holders in 1904 $34,000,000 or more. 


EMPLOYEES. 
(From the Full Report for the Year Ending June 30, 1903.) 








NUMBER AND AVERAGE DAILY COMPENSATION IN DOLLARS 























Per 
CLASS Number | 100 
1903 a 1903 | 1902 | 1901 | 1900 | 1899 |1898/1897|1896|1895|1894 
to) 
| line 
«gee i | | a es emo Gare 9 
General officers... ...... 4,842 2| 11.27) 11.17| 10.97] 10.45] 10.03] 9.73] 9.54! 9.19] 9.01] 9.71 
CVGHGr Offeers. <.bs.nc es ae 5,201 3) 5.76) 5.60} 5.56) 5.22) 5.18) 5.21) 5.12) 5.96) 5.85] 5.75 
General office clerks... ... 42,218 21) 2.21) 2.18) 2.19] 2.20) 2.20) 2.25] 2.18] 2.21) 2. 
Station agents. ......... 34,892) 17| 1.87) 1.8C] 1.77) 1.75) 1.74) 1.73) 1.73) 1.73 
Other station men...... 120,724 59} 1.64) 1.61) 1.59} 1.60} 1.60) 1.61) 1.62) 1.62 
IE PIROMION: seis Se = die 52,993 26| 4.01) 3.84! 3.78) 3.75) 3.72| 3.72) 3.65] 3.65 
MRPREOTIDOTY fo coho airs vo la Mad v stvih ie 56,041 27| 2.28) 2.20) 2.16] 2.14) 2.10] 2.09] 2.05} 2.06) 
Wonductors, oo 20... es 39,741 19) 3.38) 3.21) 3.17] 3.17] 3.13) 3.13) 3.07) 3.05 
Other trainmen......... 104,885 51} 2.17) 2.04) 2.00] 1.96} 1.94) 1.95] 1.90} 1.90 
Mae anistst cc aie. seh ce ace 44,819) 22) 2.50) 2.3€| 2.32| 2.30! 2.29] 2.28) 2.23) 2.26 
Warpenvters: of. . 2. 2s. =e 56,407 27| 2.19) 2.08) 2.06} 2.04] 2.03) 2.02) 2.01) 2.03 
Other shopmen......... 154,635 75| 1.86) 1°78) 1.75} 1.73] 1.72) 1.70) 1.71) 1.69 
Section foremen......... 37,101 18) 1.78) 1.72} 1.71} 1.68] 1.68) 1.69) 1.70) 1.70 
Other trackmen......... 300,714 147; 1.31) 1.25) 1.23) 1.22) 1.18) 1.16) 1.16)1.17 
Switch tenders, crossing 
tenders, and watchmen 49,961 24) 1.76) 1.77| 1.74) 1.80] 1.77) 1.74) 1.72) 1.74) 
Telegraph operators and 
@ispatohers: 2s... 02 106. 30,984 15| 2.08} 2.01] 1.98) 1.96) 1.93) 1.92) 1.90] 1.93 
Employees —account 
flloating equipment. . 7,949 4| 2.11) 2.00} 1.97} 1.92) 1.89] 1.89) 1.86) 1.94 
Al other employees and 
laborer ses ou, cri caysce a. 168,430 82) 1.77) 1.71} 1.69) 1.71] 1.68) 1.67| 1.64) 1.65 
BU Ciera ed cath. hire 1,312,537 RO eri cg Ay vy 0 akc wees eed eats NS Seater aeee Sel MP 
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Earnings from the passenger service are from three principal sources, 
namely, passenger revenue, the transportation of mail, and the transportation 
of express. From the above summary it appears that the railways received 
from the transportation of passengers $421,704,592; from the transportation of 
mail $41,709,396; and from the transportation of express $38,331,964. Other 
earnings incidental to the passenger service amounted to $9,821,277. : 

The chief source of revenue, however, is the transportation of freight. 
During the year covered by this report the railways received from this source 
$1,338,020,026. Including all the items in the above summary, it appears that 
the freight service contributes 70.63 per cent., and the passenger service 26.91 
per cent. to the total of railway earnings from operation. 

The income to railways from other sources—that is to say, from rentals, 
dividends on stocks owned, interest on bonds owned, and other investments for 
the year covered by this report was $205,687,480, which sum being added to the 
income from operation shows that the total earnings and income for which the 
reports of the railways must account was, for the year ending June 30, 1903, 
$2,106,534 387. As compared with the previous year, this shows an increase 
in the moneys handled by railways of $183,830,491. 











ITEM 18931 1900 1901 1902 1903 

Revenue per passenger per mile, cents.. .... $ 2.111) $ 2.003} $ 2.013} $. 1.986|$ 2.006 
Revenue per ton of freight per mile, cent... . .879) .729) -750) -757| -763 
Revenue per train mile, passenger trains....| 1.06.984| 1.01.075| 1.02.721) 1.08.531| 1.11.644 
Revenue per train mile, jreight trains. ...... 1.638.018} 2.00.042} 2.138.212} 2.27.093| 2.43.967 
Revenue per train mile, all trains.......... 1.43.475|} 1.65.721) 1.72.938) 1.82.350) 1.91.380 
Average cost of running a train 1 mile, all 

UEAATIGZ rosea pote akra ein 's CRE GR OEE 0.97.426| 1.07.288} 1.12.292) 1.17.960) 1.26.604 





GENERAL BALANCE SHEET FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1903. 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Cost OF TOR. 6s. sisi sins siereps $10,273;737,180' Capital stock o.. <n. 0a ca wce ces $6,270,032,726 
Cost of equipment............ 699,767,720. Funded debt... 65.5... 060 ce oon 6,804,777,828 
Stocksiowned. (i. cseee stave 1,672,979,910 Current liabilities............. 859,546,557 
Bonds Owned ss so. niews wus ane 513,136,203 Accrued interest on funded debt 
Cash and currant assets....... 766.834.239 not yet payable, . . 0.06.5 43,347,946 
Materils and supplies......... 148,178,206 Miscellaneous................ 658,535,366 
Sinking fund and sundries. .... 124,768,415 Profit and loss............... 522,857,435 
Miscellaneous... ..........-... 959,695,982 —————_———_—_—_. 
S MOUS cence ete, ats eases. sass ceete 15,159,097,858 
ote) see, eta. aie sts net a succes 15,159,097,858 


The payment for taxes per mile of line in the entire country was $274 in the 
fiscal year 1902 and $290 in 1903. 


EXORBITANT RAILWAY CHARGES THE REAL CAUSE OF POSTAL DEFICIT. 


In his book, ‘‘A General Freight and Passenger Post,” pp 61, 68, 240, 243- 
245, Mr. J. L. Cowles, by quotations from the postmasters’ reports proves that 
the real cause of the postal deficit is in the exorbitant and often dishonest 
charges made by the railways for carrying the United States mails. He shows 
that the average haul of a United States mail bag is 442 miles, and that for this 
the railroads charge the government $160 a ton, while on occasion for express 
companies they carry matter that distance for $8 a ton. The railroad charge 
for carrying the mails is 8 cents per pound, yet the railroads have been long 
fighting for the privilege of carrying certain articles from New Orleans to San 
Francisco for 4-5 of acent a pound. Mr. Cowles shows from Mr. Vilas’s reports 
that the railroads charge the government every year for the use of the posta 
cars (besides the 8 cents a pound) more than it would cost to build the cars! 
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STREET RAILWAYS. 
FROM TWELFTH CENSUS BULLETIN 3. 














All 

COMPARATIVE SUMMARY 1890 anpD 1902. As ae classes. 
94,874 
Less than 0.75. 137 
0.75 to 0.99. ... 589 
1.00 to 1.24.. 2,719 
ITEMS. 1902. 1890. 1.25 to 1.49.. 4,468 
1.50 to 1.74.. 51,361 
1.75 to 1.99.. 15,198 
————_—— |—_——————_2.00 to 2.24.. 39,678 
Number of companies. ..........00++ 987 706|2.25 to 2.49. . 10,421 
Cost of construction and equipment...| $2,167,634,077 $389,357,289/2.50 to 2.74... 3,262 
Capital stock issued’... .....-0.0008. $1,315,572,960 $289,058,133|2.75 to 2.99. . 1,045 
Funded debt outstanding............ $992,709,139 $189,177,824/3.00 to 3.24.. 1,061 
Earnings from operation............- $247,553,999 $90,617,211|3.25 to 3.49. 294 
Operating expenditures.............. $142,312,597 $62,011,185/3.50 to 3.74.. 343 
Percentage operating expenses of 3.75 to 3.99. . 84 
ALIN pevssne tvs Aue Povaa We sarees 57.5 68.4|4.00 to 4.24.. 145 
Number of passenger cars........... 60,290 32,505/4.25 to 4.49. 12 
Number of fare passengers carried... .. 4,809,554,438)  2,023,010,202/4.50 to 4.74.. 25 
Number of employees! . ............. 133,641 70,764|4.75 to 4.99. . 7 
5.00 and over 25 


1 Exclusive of salaried officials and clerks. 
According to the Street Railway Journal, there were, in 1902, 25,789 track 
miles of electric elevated or surface street railways and 640 with other motor 
power. 


TELEGRAPHS. 
POSTAL TELEGRAPH CABLE COMPANY. 


Miles of 
pelea and ees a Ml 
cable op- |poles an iles. 
ere erated cable | of wires.| Offices. | Messages. 
but not | owned. 
2810 28,587 260| 1,428,690 


11,142) 67,751 1,050) 7,380,000 
26,042) 226,465} 13,100] 16,528,444 
26,349) 243,422) 14,877] 17,898,073 
26,476) 266,122) 16,248) 20,086,930 
27,482| 276,245) 19,977| 21,600,577 








WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 





























yf m PE Saas AVERAGE PER 
Miles of | Miles of | por | reese toe mee 
ENDING . * ber of | messages | Receipts. | q Profits. |————_——— 
gunz 30. | Jinme. | wire. | cfces| sent. ee er ee “a Toll. | Cost. 
5a : $ $ $ cts. cts. 
1870.....) 54,109) 112,191) 3,972} 9,157,646] 7,138,738] 4,910,772| 2,227,966] 75.5 | 51.2 
1880.....] 85,645) 233,534) 9,077] 29,215,509] 12,782,895) 6,948,957| 5,833,938] 38.5 | 25.4 
1890.....| 183,917} 678,997] 19,382] 55,878,762] 22,387,029] 15,074,304] 7,312,725| 32.4 | 22.7 
1900.....| 192,705) 933,153] 22,900) 63,167,783] 24,758,570] 18,593,206| 6,165,364| 30.8 | 25.1 
1901.....| 193,589} 972,766) 23,238) 65,657,049] 26,354,151 19,668,903} 6,685,248) 30.9 | 25.1 
1902.....| 196,115/1,029,984) 23,567| 69,374,883] 29,073,095] 20,780,766| 7,292,329] 31.0 | 25.7 
1908... . .| 195,577/1,089,212) 23,120] 69,790,866] 29,167,687| 20,953,215| 8,214,472| 31.4! 25.6 








1Not including messages over leased miles, or under P. R. contract, probably 10,000,000. 
_ _ The greatly increased mileage since 1880 is principally due to the fact that 
in 1881 the Western Union Telegraph Company absorbed by purchase all the 
lines of the American Union and the Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph companies 
The Western Union has exclusive contracts with several internationa: 
cable companies, operating eight Atlantic cables, and guarantees 5 per cent 
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annual dividends on the stock of the American Telegraph and Cable Company ; 
amount, $14,000,000. 

The Western Union leases and operates the lines of the New York Mutual 
nee aph ropes ny and of the Northwestern Telegraph Company. It has 
chased the Baltimore and Ohio R. R. Telegraph Co. and the American 
rapid Telegraph Co. 


TELEPHONES. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY AND OPERATING COMPANIES. 






































oes aae 
1897 1898 1899 1900 1901 1902 1903 

Exchanges...... 967|" 1,025 1,126 1,239 1,348 1,411 1,514 
Branch offices. . . 832) 937 1,008) 1,187 1,427 1,594 1,861 
Total employees. 14,425 16,682) 19,668 25,741 32,837 40,864 50,350 
Total subscribers} 325,244) 384,230 465,180 632,946 800,880} 1,020,647) 1,277,983 
peng of wire, 

Eee rete 805,711); 951,283) 1,058,900) 1,518,609) 1,961,801) 2,445,284) 3,281,662 
eaceh daily 

calls per sub- 

seriber . 8.3 8.1 8.2 8.2 7 wd 7.4 7.3 
Received in rent- 

CAC MEE ed tees $1,597 ,959|$1,610,856) $1,714,527) $2,427,038) $2,647,910) $2,299,379)......... 
Dividends eerie 3,682,949] 3,882,945) 3,882,945) 4,078,601) 5,050,024)  6,584,404/......... 
NO TONEULE chig Whe ell euaueue. Sexe oTellosoue acl e egsues 25,886,300} 89,100,500) 104,650,600) 126,118,972)......... 
Gross earnings. ’|'5,130,845) 5,448,701| 7,687,381| 915341499] 11,606,817| 13,277,557|......... 
Net earnings... .| 4,169,675] 4,393,967, 4,270,509} 5,486,058 7,398,286) 7,835,272)......... 

CENTRAL ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER STATIONS. 
(From Twelfth Census, Bulletin 5.) 
CENTRAL ELECTRIC STATIONS, 1902. 
Private Municipal | Rates per Day. 
eee Stations. Stations. (Dollars. ) Arnot 
Total... 18,878 
Number of stations... ..........20000- 2,805 815|Less than 0.75.. 133 
Cost of construction and equipment... .. $482,719,879| $22,020,473/0.75t00.99... 229 
Earnings from operation.............. $77,349,749| 1$6,836,856|1.00 to 1.24. 990 
Income from all other sources........... $1,385,751 98) 249/1.25to1.49.. 1,613 
GYOss INCOME" ....6 sos. ode los eater alg Cicer 6 $78,735,500 $6, 965, 105|1.50to1.74.. 3,380 
FLOtALOXDENSES, . 5 Sys alieieta (els dl'siolaierise, © v10 3+ $62,835,388 $5,245,987|1.75to1.99.. 2,314 
2.00 to 2.24. 4,089 
Salaried officials and clerks: 2.25to2.49.. 1,807 
Average number..........--.+.5++ 6,046 950|2.50to2.74.. 1,899 
Bll artes clerics ni cyeiate acces 80d Scobie 6 $5,206,199 $457,381/2.75 to 2.99.. 823 
3.00to3.24.. 832 
Wage-earners: 3.25t03.49.. 309 
Average number..........--++.+5- 20,863 2,467|3.50t0 3.74... 191 
AVVO Sau reteee chess auch st eisai eager saresanage's $13,560,771 $1,422,341|3.75to3.99... 43 
4.00 to4.24.., 123 
Output of stations: 4.25to4.49.. 24 
Kilowatt hours—total for year...... 2,257, ae 213} 195,904,439|4.50 to 4.74. 16 
Total number of arclamps............- 4,903 50, 795\4.75 to 4.99. 8 
Total number of incandescent lamps . 16, bie 593 1,577, '451|5.00 and over.. 55 














Includes estimated income from public service. 
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POSTOFFICE STATISTICS. 
FROM THE ANNUAL REPORTS OF THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 


Number 


of offices 





Receipst 


$67,443 .00 
327,044.00 
649,208 .00 
1,117,490 .00 
2,258,570 .00 
4,546,849 .00 
6,925,971 .00) 
8,299,821 .00 
21,915,426 .00 
41,883,005 .00 
70,930,475 .00 
121,848,047 .00 





134,224,443 .00 
143,582,624 .34 


Expenditures 


$54,530.00 
269,866 .00) 
540,165 .00 
1,167,572 .00 


2'266,171 .00). . 
5,674,752.001. . 


7,108,459 .00 


40,482,021 .00 
76,980,846 .00 
124,785,697 .00 
138,784'443 .00 
152,362,116.70 





$12,913 .00 








Surplus 


57,178 .00 
109,043 .00 





Deficit. 


Se 


settee meres 


$50,082.00 
7,601 .00 
1,127,903 .00 
182,488 .00 
2,825,543 .00 
4,742,766 .00 





The decrease in the number of postoffices for the past two years is due to 
the discontinuance of minor offices superseded by rural free delivery. 

Rural Free Delivery has grown from 0 services in 1896 to 24,556 routes in 
1904. There were delivered on these rural routes during the last fiscal year 906,- 
424,121 pieces of mail. 133,083,351 pieces were collected. The pay of the 
carriers was $12,122,725. Money orders in 1904 were for (domestic) $378,778,- 
488, and (international) $42,550,150. The total length of routes of all kinds 
was 496,818 miles; of railroad routes, 196,907 miles. 

Expenditures on account of the railway mail service, including officers, 
clerks, and other items, last year amounted to $12,105,549.77. This does not 
include compensation to railroads for transportation or for railway postal cars. 
The number of officials and clerks was 11,444. It is estimated that these 
clerks handled 17,132,840,230 pieces of ordinary mail and 36,699,264 packages 
and cases of registered mail. The errors by clerks in handling the mail, as 
reported, indicate but one error for every 11,181 pieces correctly distributed. 

The net cost of the foreign mail service last year was $2,516,053.06. During 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1904, there were dispatched from United States 
129,397 parcels, with a total weight of 464,697 pounds; there were received by 
the United States 54,078 parcels, with a total weight of 192,396 pounds. 

The United States Postoffice employed in 1903, 10,555 clerks, who handled 
8,654,147,680 pieces of first-class mail matter, 7,345,654,950 of other classes and 
29,897,063 registered packages and cases. The errors reported were one for 
every 11,530 pieces handled. 


INTERNATIONAL STATISTICS. 




















: Number of articles 
Population “ Postal Surplus 
COUNTRY to each he Ak hs oad or Deficiency 
Postoffice to ekcluinhabitantl) ae Deficiency 
Now Zealand: sevin eect cloak. Oem eue ules 477 84.3 $455,698 .33 
ANG «=o. caste ote nea anette: ene eotne eee 502 50.1 —698,628 .87 
New South Wales..................+6-- 625 96.2 310,864.08 
Viotorias é::23.dasnise Coa tee ae 723 97.1 300,867.70 
NOFWaYys 2-505) oo eae ae eee: 925 20.7 53,940.81 
Switzerland...... 937 67.7 421,167.76 
United States.... sieht 993 95.6 —4,894,718 .86 
Germany. Bie slays yay a nianaha Saale ner ai tenes 1,519 61.6 4,426,419.82 
Great Britain: 2.4. senate pee 1,847 88.9 19,115,705 .66 
Ttaliyiichi3 0.0 00d oo ok ee 3,626 26.1 313,844.83 
France Ser OCP IER ionic © aria om Oko 3,778 52.2 13,260,954 .30 
IRUSSIG fee ressic DAE so aS AO 11,492 4.3 12,119,297.34 
ORR Oi atince vais sos nscale Remuanee 2,000,000 -007 


—_—_—_—_——:,. eee — — — — ————— ———————————eSeSESeEeESESESSSeSeSe 
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PUBLIC LANDS. 
(From the Report of the Land Office, 1903.) 
AREA UNAPPROPRIATED AND UNRESERVED Aeon Arenenors 
Sra Oe CRICEN TORY, 0 ee ee : 
Surveyed | Unsurveyed Total Reserved priated 
Acres. Acres Acres. Acres. Acres. 

PAID CCUr Si ee DES AQO Ns aieln aie biess cious 258,420 52,020 32,347,480 
JN AUS arcrcas ates gee tocar weeecovesess| 867,988,506] (367,983.506 ZORA Sere seleloreyelere 
AMABSOMA, Sig ere elevsicias brareisle.s 11,691,038 35,312,783 47,003,821 20,159,837 5,628,662 
PAERAN BABIES. 2.2 6) 5 oidtarseist ers 2:7 59 DOS TAR eb oss eesiees 2,759,553 2,560 30,781,567 
TE OT IAT Sire. oys5 sia co.e: paving nas 29,456,676 7,508,854 36,965,530 19,718,027 43,286,363 
Colorado oo See ice ie sage 33,638,530 4,288,086 37,926,616 5,486,643 22,934,901 
UPL a ts ee ne ae a 1,179,197 160,070 1,339,267 19,259 33,714,114 
Le oe 12,376,285 29,409,495 41,785,780 1,334,031 10,173,629 
Bap iacate tec nes See oita sar afl tisk ree ee Pace when ee whe lv Serareis oo Rice leaar ht Canon Pole erg 35,842,560 
NCAA ee yay Meeee Pete >| 50s fa eo: <0 MNCS cre) « «lc eae ts! lin sade nthe. viaje. «|froiwie « sjusedeseve ace 22,950,400 
PRAT GE OLEILOL Vic, Se co eects hoe erdie Sis oneteds | iS tia ated Bavaeratline cca ee Slee T9/658;S80h ces soe oe 
ey Fane eet tie ott aa Sore awa; coats haat Sucnct Naat? elctandhissaiavestaclidvce a merwiots, Laie auoae aumateree 35,646,080 
EARS statin! vale aiers nls rau WL OST SSUee ote ece tals 1,047,831 987,875 50,347,014 
PPOMISADA G2. co Fr els le vies 109,964 65,018 174,982 1,468,434 27,411,944 
Michigan. Prats. atom Ore erally F SESOGC ON is 5 eaesa aie 365,065 120,695 36,333,440 
Minnesota ae a enictnletn mite ts 3,498,127 1,670,558 5,168,685 2,686,355 43,343,040 
LSISISSI DDE «\.ter.o, ares e's ue hy) | Sem re nee QUE fone tutte aatsters 29,572,400 
SOIT S scoops ca cise, 6 6, one Pay (ed i -| | eS ae RIAL DEL a LOO | cpoiere wieteteesttees 43,568,682 
LIGNE oo a a 18,244,326 39,641,337 57,885,663 17,384,134 18,323,803 
ING TAGICAG ain. sor cc tewicss o's S845: QOGI ac oie sess ea 8,848,906 6,611 39,681,763 
ATE: Aaa aaa 30,792,220|  30,485,688| 61,277,908 5,983,409 3,075,323 
New Mexico............ 39,336,648 14,435,711| 53,772,359 6,606,759| 18,049,682 
North Dakota. .......... 8,749,864| 4,447,475] 13,197,339] 3,325,490] 28,387,251 
PDE pln BSc ois OOM Dig ee) CCC EN IER OLE Sc gn aed dine eaie itera My ree nae) 26,062,720 
(OUSG) Oh) 0 IEEE Bh eens Onan e 3,091,333 3,762,462 17,920,605 
CERO yee acters. ose ce 17,182,749 5,923,067 23,105,816 12,801,800 25,369,824 
South Dakotas. ij... 0. oe. 10,522,553 382,601 10,905,154 12,722,374 25,578,872 
Utah peli teledeteusit las elpveuriaachs 11,526,008 29,843,553 41,369,561 6,187,645 4,984,234 
Washington............ 4,464,185 5,021,007 9,485,192 11,865,205 21,396,483 
AMALIE Sr TES OOU ese so ciate: 113,001 32,524; 34,729,395 
NV VOM. ooo 4c6bb. ee y 34,543,998 2,574,871 37,118,869 15,790,840 9,523,571 
xramid FOGAL. 4.6 ore « 284 136,355] 579,153,680} 863,290,035] 169,284,043) 776,965,802 














_ _ It will be borne in mind that the greater portion of the vacant landis in the 
timbered regions of the Southern States, the lake region, the Pacific coast, and 
the mountainous and arid regions of the Far West, and that the portion of 


lands cultivable without clearing or irrigation is comparatively small. 


It isa 


reasonable conclusion, however, that vast! bodies of the arid lands will, in time, 
be reclaimed by irrigation as the result of the efforts of the Government to 
construct storage basins and ditches for the purpose, as provided in the act of 
Congress approved June 17, 1902, seconded, as undoubtedly it will be, by 


ptivate enterprise. 


PATENTS. 


(From the Reports of the Commissioner of Patents). 





Number of First Patent and certifi- 
cate Issued in each Calendar Year 


Re- |Trade- 


De- La- 
Patents | signs | issues marks 


bels 

















1901 664,827) 33,813) 11,879] 35,678} 8,009 
1902 690,385) 35,547 11,960} 37,606) 8,887 
DBO RT ricts 717,521) 36,187) 12,070) 39,612) 9,654 
1904 748,567| 36,723} 12,189) 41,798} 10,644 





25,558) 1,734 


Number of Patents and Certificates of regis- 
tration issued During each Calendar Year 





De- 
signs 


Pat- 
ents 





27,136, 640 
31,046) 536 
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PENSIONS. 
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The following amounts have been paid to soldiers, their widows, minor 
children, and dependent relatives on account of military and naval service 
during the wars in which the United States has been engaged: 





























NUMBER OF PENSIONERS Pda 
YEAR ON THE ROLLS 5 . | Pensions, ex- Total st, Main- 
ENDING ger ot clusive of First teduamonenie tenance, and 
JUNE 30 payments expenses 
Invalids |Widows} Total 
etc. 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 

TS6L cee A337), TIE 2909) 628 OSGI. Coie ctevtickiersicinletar eer aarteaeimelel ars 1,072,461 -b5laset teeta 
US7Ies ss, 93,394) 144 TOL) 207 A05I cine eee eteteollasia date alae 33,077,383.63| 863,079.00 
1S8l.c.:.. 164,110) 104,720) 268,830] 23,628,176.61| 26,458,498.14; 50,626,538.51) 1,072,059.64 
SOI ene 536,821] 139,339] 676,160) 38,652,274.31| _78,326,898.41) 118,548,959.71| 4,700,636.44 
1901..... 748,649] 249,086] 997,735} 9,934,763.54) 128,596,720.30| 138,531,483.84| 3,863,795.44 
1902355.54 739,443] 260,003] 999,446] 8,677,548.44| 128,826,719.55| 137,504,267.99) 3,831,378.96 
GOS Fraps 729,356] 267,189] 996,545} 9,359,905.69| 127,399,748.02) 137,759,653.71) 3,993,216.79 
Revolutionary war (estimated) ..............e.e2e005 Shr aies ieee Poteet ee $70,000,000.00 
War of 1812 (on account of service, without regard to disability).............. 45,186,197.22 
Indian wars (on account of service, without regard to disability).............. 6,234,414.55 
War with Mexico (on account of service, without regard to disability)......... 33,483,309.91 
Widriof the: rebellion, a0 ic. sche secaseie aiere.n sctoss"s wid n anidna eee meee Retenaiae 6 amet ,878,240,400.1 
VV AL WA BELA O ANE crs, Suiiehvitte acn-a1+ aks tole qace tenatosa “Gneieates tusmu tires sles meee eee ie ener omer 5,479,268.31 


Actual total disbursements in pensions 


MEMBERSHIP OF FRATERNAL ORGANIZATIONS. 


According to the last reports of the supreme bodies of these organizations, 
the membership of the principal fraternal organizations in the United States and 


Canada is as follows: 


Ogd Mellows fo..c ise es ager ncers rie 
PYGRINABONE Lo aoa wie se meee 
Modern Woodmen of America. ..... 
Knights of Pythias 
Ancient Order of United Workmen. . 
Knights of the Maccabees.......... 
Improved Order of Red Men 
Royal. Arcanumicci .avc.s > ene. ees 
Foresters of America.............. 
Independent Order of Foresters 
Woodmen of the World 
esac! bee and Protective Order of 
9 Scab ms 94, LTE ee 
Ancient Order of Hibernians. 
Order of Hagles................ 
Ladies of the Maccabees........... 
Junior Order of United Amer. Me- 
MOWANION, 22 e302 GR eee eee 
Knights of the Modern Maccabees... 
* Knights of Columbus.............. 
Ladies’ Catholic Benevolent Assoc. . 
auibe.of Ben Eur... sche tore 








1,341,375 Knights and Ladies of Honor....... 76,761 
1,011,655 Court of Honor..c 53.) eee eee 70,428 
700,359 Knights of the Golden Hagle....... 69,385 
594,883 National Union xa: -nisieimatassenicote 69,000 
423,015 Improved Order of Heptasophs..... 62,860 
375,000 Catholic Mutual Benevolent Assoc. . 58,035 
355,662 Protected Home Circle............ 56,000 
303,597 Knighits'of Honors. 6ocs0< <tc sede 52,600 
229,081 Brotherhood of American Yeomen. . 47,025 
224,000 Brith Abraham Order............. 46,234 
217,128 Order ‘of Gleanersii.. cis. «25 cies ores 46,000 
United Order of American Mechanics. 42,691 
200,000 New England Order of Protection. . . 39,098 
193,832 | Ancient Order of Foresters......... 38,898 
ee pati Sons of Temperance............... 34,789 
49,060 | Independent Order of B’nai B'rith. . 31,500 
130,977 Catholic Benevolent Legion........ 28,000 
127,000 Knights Of Malta’. te ee ee 28,000 
122'645 | Smaller organizations.............. 333 738 
»400 5 
85,267 BU ODAL. ot, oth tem iciiaste oR eae 8,278,779 
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CONCENTRATION OF WEALTH. 
TWO VIEWS. 


Those who deny any concentration of wealth, do not deny that in the 
United States and Great Britain the rich are getting richer, but they assert that 
the poor are also getting richer, and on the whole gaining on the rich. Perhaps 
the strongest argument for this view in the United States has been made by 
Edward Atkinson in a series of articles in the Century (Vol. XXXIV), quoting 
census and other reports to show that on the whole, wages are rising and prices 
falling, while, on the other hand, rates of interest are falling, so that the poor 
are getting an ever-increasing share of an ever-increasing product, while the 
rich have to invest larger amounts of capital and at an ever-decreasing rate of 
interest. 

Critics of this view show that until recently wages have not risen since 1873, 
and that the recent rise of wages has been accompanied by a rise of prices, some 
think sufficient to offset all rise in wages. This autumn, wages, too, have 
somewhat generally fallen. Except where strong unions have raised the rate, it 
is asserted that wages, if raised at all, have risen very little. For full discussion 
of both sides see Bliss’ ‘‘Encyclopedia of Social Reform,” Art. ‘‘Wages.” As 
for falling interest, this is not denied, but this is no proof that profits and 
dividends have not risen. 

In Great Britain the strongest argument that wealth is not concentrating 
has probably been made by Sir R. Giffin, president of the English Statistical 
Society. See his ‘“‘Progress of the Working Classes” and for an answer to this 
see C. B. Spahr’s ‘‘Present Distribution of Wealth,” pp. 15-18. Or for both 
views, see the encyclopedia article referred to above. A more popular argu- 
ment has been made by Mr. W. H. Mallock in his ‘“‘Classes and Masses.’ He 
does not deny that there are absolutely more poor today in England than 
formerly, but contends that there are not so many relatively to the population, 
while that the great advance in numbers has been of the middle class. But to 

rove this he has to include as middle class all having a smaller income than 
$5,000 per year. If one limits the wealthy to the very wealthy, none contend 
that they have grown in numbers; it is only contended that they have grown in 
wealth and this contention Mr. Mallock dodges. The ordinary view that wealth 
is concentrating, to say the least has strong support. Dr. Spahr in his ‘‘Present 
Distribution of Wealth’’ (1896) from an examination of the surrogate court 
records of thirty-six counties in New York State, outside of New York City, 
and applying the proportion to the nation at large, comes to the conclusion 
that seven-eighths of the families hold but one-eighth of the national wealth, 
while one per cent. of the families hold more than the remaining 99 per cent. 
He constructs the following table: 


Aggregate Average 





ESTATES. Number. Galthe Wealth. 
The wealthy classes, $50,000 and over. ..............++4- 125,000} $33,000,000,000| $264,000 
The well-to-do classes, $50,000 to $5,000...............4- 1,375,000} 23,000,000,000 16,000 
The middle classes, $5,000 to $500... 1.0... ee cece rece 5,500,000 8,200,000,000 1,500 


The poorer classes, under $500 ..........:0 ee cueececeeee 5,500,000 800,000,000 150 
12,500,000} $65,000,000,000| $5,200 


Professor Mayo-Smith has igo to challenge Dr. Spahr’s conclusions, 
but with small success. (See Prof. Ely’s ‘‘Evolution of Industrial Society,”’ 
Chap. VI, 1903). Says Dr. Spahr: 

Since the completion of this study, a volume has appeared that must set at rest all question 


as to extreme moderation of the estimates reached. Part II of the Report of the Massachusetts 
Bureau of Labor Statistics for 1894 publishes the inventoried probates for the entire State of 
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Massachusetts during the three years 1889, 1890, and 1891. Although the estates for which no 
inventories are filed are, as a rule, the largest, the following concentration of property is exhibited: 
._, . the estates of $50,000 and over aggregated 55 per cent. of the total-amount of property, 
while estates less than $5,000 aggregated but 11 per cent. of the total. i 

It must be remembered, too, that Mr. G. K. Holmes, expert on wealth 
statistics for the tenth census found that 0.3 per cent. of the people owned 20 
per cent. of the wealth; 8.97 per cent. of the people 51 per cent. of the wealth; 
and 91 per cent. of the people only 29 per cent of the wealth. 


CONCENTRATION OF POWER. 


Who controls the United States? 

In The World’s Work* for December, 1903, Mr. Sereno S. Pratt undertakes 
to answer this question. He says in briefi—we condense his words :— 

One-twelfth of the estimated wealth of the United States is represented at 
the meeting of the board of directors of the United States Steel Corporation. 

They represent as influential directors more than 200 other companies. 
These companies operate nearly one-half of the railroad mileage of the United 
States. They are the great miners and carriers of coal. The leading telegraph 
system, the traction lines of New York, of Philadelphia, of Pittsburg, of Buffalo, 
of Chicago, and of Milwaukee, and one of the principal express companies, are 
represented in the board. This group includes also directors of five insurance 
companies, two of which have assests of $700,000,000. In the Steel Board are 
men who speak for five banks and ten trust companies in New York City 
including the First National, the National City, and the Bank of Commerce, the 
three greatest banks in the country, and the head of important chains of finan- 
cial institutions. Telephone, electric, real estate, cable and publishing com- 
panies are represented there, and our greatest merchant sits at the board table. 

What the individual wealth of these men is, it would be impossible and 
beside the point to estimate; but one of them, Mr. John D. Rockefeller, is 
generally esteemed to be the richest individual in the world. But it is not the 
personal, but the representative, wealth of these men that makes the group 
extraordinary. They control corporations whose capitalizations aggregate 
more than $9,000,000,000—an amount (if the capitalizations are real values) 
equal to about the combined public debts of Great Britain, France and the 
United States. It is this concentration of power which is significant. There 
were at the time of the last statement 69,955 stockholders in the Steel Corpora- 
tion. But the control of this corporation is vested in twenty-four directors, 
and this board of directors is guided by the executive and finance committees, 
which in turn are largely directed by their chairmen, who are probably selected 
by ee great banker who organized the corporation and in a large part sways 
its policy. 

In 1897 it was estimated that the stocks of the railroads in the United 
States were held by 950,000 persons. Since then there has been an immense 
increase in the number of stockholders, while at the same time the concentration 
of control has gone on rapidly, so that less than a dozen men control the prop- 
erty owned by more than a million of shareholders. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has 34,500 owners, but is controlled by a hand- 
ful of capitalists, among whom two or three constitute the dominating force. 

The manufactures of the United States are owned by 708,623 individuals, 
the capital represented being $9,831,486,500, an average of $12,463 to each 
person: a very fair division of wealth. But the more important of these com- 
panies—those whose output is largest and whose influence on the markets is 
most powerful—are under the control of a comparatively small number of men. 

Of the banking power of the United States, nearly one-half is in New York 
-and the other Eastern States. Of the aggregate of loans made by the 

national banks on September 15, 1902, amounting to $3,280,127,480, the 


* Quotations by courtesy of The World's Work. Copyright, Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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amount outstanding in the banks of New York, Chicago and St. Louis, the three 
central reserve cities, was $877,934,942. 

Examinations show that concentration of control of these great city banks 
has gone so far that a comparatively small group of capitalists possesses the 
eorey to regulate the flow of credit in this country. In the last analysis it is 

ound that there are actually only two main influences, and that these are 
centered in Mr. Morgan and Mr. Rockefeller. It is possible to express in approx- 
imate figures the extent of the Morgan influence. It is as follows: 





PUSULATICE COMPANIOS.» BSHOLUR: sy cene ee Lcle eit oa ak eee ey etna he panes $1,063,000,000 
Banks and trust companies, deposits a ... 630,000,000 
Railroad capitalization, par value........... tA ... 2,447,171,300 
United States Steel Corporation, par value... ........ 5... cece cece een eee eaes 1,528,000,000 
International Mercantile Marine, par value .......... 0.0... cece cece cence eeee 195,000,000 
Cloner CleCuriG,. DAR RVAlUGe coe. 6 eee mei. cs eitaapr eis © aio ena doe Ses ene eipae pe hewe 45,000,000 
ERLETTIOUONAIG FIAT VERLer, DAT VAMION..s. + clit eatinnarG lAelnals o.ecded oc eee pe eee ele ncn oie 120,000,000 


ROPE RIAs ETT ALS, OAT CVA LUG io. oic.e) oi die ees elace acs oc eels ody e, 8) Gove ear w averace aie ole tue Bie es eneeer ewe 240,000,000 
: $6,268, 171,300 


In the industrial field, Moody's Manual for 1903 contains a list of 233 
industrial trusts from which all traction and other kindred companies are excluded. 
An examination of the most important of these—the 31 companies having a 
capitalization of $50,000,000 or over, the aggregate capitalization being more 
than $4,000,000,000—reveals a strong family relationship between them. 
They are not all in control of the same interests, but the capitalists controlling 
any one or two of them are identified, more or less closely, with several others. 

The principal traction companies are under highly centralized control by 
capitalists identified with interests already mentioned. 

There is a wide diffusion of wealth in this country. As a people we are 
rich, but we have put our wealth into a comparatively few hands to manage 
for us. 


TRUSTS. 


A trust (in the economic sense) has been defined by a committee of the 
New York State Legislature, ‘‘a combination to destroy competition and to 
restrain trade through the stockholders therein combining with other corpora- 
tions or stockholders to form a joint stock company of corporations, in effect 
renouncing the powers of several corporations and placing all powers on the 
boards of trustees.’”’ Congressman Charles E. Littlefield states that there are 
793 trusts capitalized at over $14,000,000,000, not including the railroads 
capitalized at over $12,000,000,000 more. 

The American Almanac (1904) prints a list of 320 trusts, of which 179 are 
incorporated in New Jersey, 141 in other states. The largest of these are the 
following: 








NAMES. Common Stock. | Preferred Stock. Bonds. 

United States Steel Corporation. ........ $508,495,200 (2) | $510,314,100 (7) | $553,450,000 (5) 

Northern Securities.............2.+.085 ZOO; COOL OOO ee" Wars: bc ave. cxazajaithe traraie'| dre etttnlsta eee 
Amalgamated Copper. ......-..-..0+055 15,000; 000-62) iil cactahs « evencesee « sca aerate erat eee ne pe 
International Harvester. .............. BAD OOO MOO ee 0 oS csaleecey oa! ath uae boctaha cheater erect 
Gamaard OMe sae Firsts oc care oi eso ans aes 97,500,000 SY aoe Ald 014, ghee seelel a (o|l\ecol deacon Che eteioter are 
ee xr AR st aioie tore fey Ecolens.e oc ie.s cleis pies eevee = 14; 000; 000) (S)o | icitiets-s ousce lave ecert whe lecalate ramen ere eterna: 
Consolidated Lake Superior. ........... 72,286,200 27,400,200 so i cree eect tens os 
ALOCKIIAIAHG cs yo ticecas cs ule sie s s 67,855,200 47,497,800 (4) ole te cme eas 
United States Leather...... Matetel ateeyete: sbele 62,882,300 62,282,300 5,280,000 £6) 

International Mercantile Marine........ 60,000,000 (6) 60,000,000 75,000,000 (44) 
American Smelting & Refining.......... 50,000,000 50,000,000 {7 AM eRS Fare eae 
Worm PLOGUGtS fcc secre noe sw ticlest clot a's 50,000,000 30; 000000 KAYE tee tas Ge cece 





Of the 400 largest trusts only ten were organized before 1890. 
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BREAD EARNERS. PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES. 
FROM THE STATISTICAL YEAR BOOK OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE, 1903. 





PER CENT OF! 


























COUNTRIES. Year = |— 
Men Women Together 

Austria 1890 63.2 47.3 55.1 
Hungary . Hf 1890 62.8 24.9 43.7 
Belgium. sd 1890 59.8 26.2 43.0 
Denmark. the 1890 57.5 21.0 38.8 
France .... _ 1896 63.7 33.0 48.3 
Germany ad 1895 61.1 25.0 42.7 
Italy. 1881 66.3 40.2 53.2 
Netherlands hats fost ape Seccne or ee ey che Ree 1899 59.4 16.8 37.8 
WNOMWAV rice ones ce cans eo ne eee 1891 55.8 23 .6 39.0 
WEG Some Generis eh seh mae toes alee 1890 54.5 19.7 36.6 
MI WIbZOrl Anes Aton vclcnntden vce abe ettesueaec 1888 61.4 29.0 44.8 
Wnited In edomi", so. ac.ccwcus sie mabe eels 1891 63.4 26.8 44.5 

England and Wales.......... .... 1891 63.2 26.8 44.5 
relandes sls ais ete ine GE Ee ae ee 1891 64.9 26.6 45.5 

Scotland: ne overs ctw ad eee 1891 62.8 26.7 44.1 
United States ies sce occ tesa sew sede 1900 61.3 14.3 38.4 





Note.—-For Spare, 63.2 per cent. of the men in Austria are bread earners and 55.1 per cent — 
of the women. Of both together 55.1 per cent are bread earners. 


BREAD EARNERS BY OCCUPATIONS. PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES. 
(From the Statistical Year Book of the German Empire, 1903.) 








Agricul- | Manufact/Trade and) Army ae Domestic | Other 
COUNTRIES ture and jturing and) Com- and and and Occupa- 
Fishery | Mining | merce! Navy Deotession Personal tions. 
NMISEDUB tS cclonert corer oh arene 64.3 21.9 6.4 1.4 2.5 Fe ec EI 
VERTIS ST igre cy Hee 58.6 12.6 ove 1.5 2.1 4.9 17 
P9@l CIWS os, shard are papeia teens 22.9 38.2 11.6 fy eens D5 iB oli cnecazanetetonae 
Denmark, .).0.0.00065 Pa ipa 23.9 8.2 1.0 5.3 25.8 8.7 
PYANGCONs wecd eee cael 44.3 33.6 9.4 2.6 4.8 4.6 0.7 
Germany 37.5 37.4 10.6 2.8 3.6 6.1 2.0 
HG aT alte travel rises stars faxes 56.7 27.6 3.9 1.0 ao 3.9 3.6 
Netherlands. ......... 30.7 ahve 17.2 1.0 5.4 10.3 Bat’ 
OLWEYs. Tween ese cre 49.6 22.9 ae 0.5 3. TOS BPR a re Oe 
Swedens 4 s.igislasieiaarey 54.0 15.0 5.8 2.3 2.6 13.6 6.7 
Switzerland........... 37.4 40.7 10.7 0.1 3.8 6.2 ire 
United Kingdom...... 15.1 53.7 10.0 1.0 6.4 He Sco ee cere 
England and Wales... . 10.4 56.9 10.8 1.0 6.2 TASTE | Genero 
Trelamd ss gis sie ss %eints 44.0 30.7 4.5 1.5 8.2 LEAL late eo 
Scotlands ois cm 14.0 58.1 LO. 2h Mates segs 5.9 DPR 4 see eueeas 
United States......... 35.9 24.1 16.3 0.4 4.3 i LTA Nl usteicteerserces 








1.ncluding Hotels and Drinking Houses. 


Agriculture and fishing employ the largest proportion of the bread-earners in 
this order, in Austria, Hungary, Italy, Sweden, Norway, France, Ireland, Ger- 
many, United States. 

Manujacture and Mining employ the largest proportion of the bread- 
earners in this order, in Scotland, England and Wales, Switzerland, Belgium, 
Netherlands. 

The largest proportion of bread-earners engaged in Commerce are in the 
Netherlands, United States, Norway, Belgium, England and Wales, Switzer- 
land, Germany. 

The largest proportion in the Army and Navy are in Germany and France; 
ae smallest number are in Switzerland, the United States, Scotland, and 

orway. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN LEADING OCCUPATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND IN EUROPE., 1890 AND 1903. 


(COMPILED FROM THE BULLETIN OF THE U. S. BUREAU OF LABOR FOR JULY, 1904.) 


WAGES PER HOUR. HOURS PER WEEK 
YEAR | United | Great Ger- | eed Great | Ger- Bel- 
many | France States | Britain] many | France} gium 












Bel- 
gium. 








BLACKSMITHS. 
1890... ./$0.2677 |$0.1652 |$0.1175 |$0.1474 |........ 59.41 | 54.00 | 62.00 | 60.34 |....... 
1903....| .2962 -1740 1237 SG Y2)1 ices 56.65 | 53.67 | 59.90 | 60.19 |....... 





BOILER MAKERS. 
1890... pees 30.1595 |$0.0986 ees ag 59.25 | 54.00 | 64.00 | 63.00 | 60.00 
1903....|  .2848 -1719 1123 -1455 -0753 | 56.24 | 53.67 | 60.00 | 61.50 | 60.00 
BRICKLAYERS. 
1890... ey $0.1757 \$0.1103 |$0.1277 |$0.0700 | 53.22 | 52.67 | 59.75 | 63.00 | 62.00 
1903....| | .5471 -2062 |+ .1328 1325 -0845 | 47.83 | 51.83 | 56.50 | 63.00 | 62.00 
: CARPENTERS. 
1890... wert $0.1690 |$0.1025 tion $0.0713 | 55.94 | 52.67 | 59.41 | 60.00 | 64.87 




































1903....|  .3594 - 2028 -1301 1544 -0712 | 49.41 | 50.17 | 55.30 | 60.00 | 64.73 
COMPOSITORS. ‘ 

1890... ./$0.3980 |$0.1572 |$0.1065 |$0.1207 |$0.0788 | 53.15 -83 | 57.40 | 60.00 | 60.00 

1903....|  .4467 -1795 1411 :1303 .0955 | 49.81 | 50.67 | 51.08 | 60.00 | 54.00 





HOD CARRIERS. 
1890. -- 80.2259 (80.1217 $0 .0675 |$0.0965 |$0.0471 | 52.78 52.87 | 59-75 | 66.00 | 62,00 
1903....|_ .2863 | .1250| .0849| .0965| (4) | 47.98 | 51.83 | 59.50 | 63.91 || (4) 
IRON MOLDERS. 

1800... [80.2540 $0.1678 |$0.1009 $0.1119 | (4) | 59.51 | 54.00 | 60.00 | 60.00] (4) 
1903....| .3036 | 1787 | (4) :1310 | _.0692 | 56.80 | 53.67 | (4) | 60.00 | 60.00 
LABORERS, GENERAL. 
1890... 180.1507 80.0948 80.0641 80.0965 [80.0524 | 59.02 | 54-17 | 59.98 | 60.00 | 63.00 





























1903....| .1676 -1019 -0797 -0965 -0549 | 56.13 | 52.50 | 56.36 | 60.00 | 63.00 
MACHINISTS. 

1890... ee $0 .1534 |$0.0973 |$0.1256 |........ 59.52 | 54.00 | 64.00 | 61.90 |....... 

1903....|_ .2709 -1677 .1310 = Lae |acete starve 56.12 | 53.67 | 60.00 | 61.50 |....... 








PAINTERS, HOUSE. 
1890... ./$0.2680 |$0.1554 |$0.0934 |$0.1231 |$0.0603 | 55.23 | 54.33 | 56.50 | 60.00 | 66.00 














1903... .| 13450 | 1774 | :1194| 1255 | '0667 | 48.89 | 51.00 | 56.25 | 60.00 | 66.00 
. PLUMBERS. 

1890... [80.3464 |§0.1757 |$0.0946 ]$0.1501 |$0.0793 | 54.33 | 50.00 | 59.75 | 63.00 | 60.00 
1903....| 4371 | .2027 | 11148 |" 11501 || 0784 | 48:97 | 49.17 | 56.68 | 54.00 | 60.00 








STONE MASONS. 


Soa gaat $0.1774 |$0.1103 |$0.1404 |$0.0700 | 54.54 | 51.00 | 59.75 | 66.00 | 62.00 
1903. -4486 - 2078 .1328 1448 -0845 | 49.54 | 50.17 | 56.50 | 66.00 | 62.00 


(a) The wages and hours of labor shown for the United States are for blacksmiths in the foundry 
and machine shop industry. 
(2) The wages and hours of labor shown for the United Sates are for carpenters in the building 


industry. 
a The wages and hours of labor shown for the United States are for compositors, newspaper. 
5 
































No data obtained. 
The wages and hours of labor shown for the United States are for iron molders in the foundry 
and machine shop industry. 
4 (6) The wages and hours of labor shown for the United States are for laborers in the building 
industry. 
(7) The wages and hours of labor shown for the United States are for machinists in the foundry 
and machine shop industry. 
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AVERAGE WAGES OF FARM LABORERS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


FROM BULLETIN OF THE U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, ‘‘WAGES OF FARM 
LABOR IN THE UNITED STATES.”’ 














PER DAY OF ORDINARY PER DAY IN HARVEST 
PER MONTH LABOR 
YEAR 
Without | With | Without | With | Without | With 
board board board board board board 
ESC LUE ase sean nip eo reser aar $18.33 $12.45 $0.92 $0.68 $1.30 $1.02 
LOU RR hate poems a 22.14 16.40 1.13 “89 1.53 1.34 








Notr.—In reading the above tables and all statistics of wages a few simple facts must con- 
tinually be remembered. 

General averages as to wages are almost worthless. If in a factory there 
are eighty men earning each only a dollar a day and 20 especially skilled 
workers earning each $6 a day, the average in that factory would be $2 a 
day and yet a mere statement of the average would utterly conceal the true 
facts. In America in almost every trade a few workmen receive very high 
wages and so American averages of wages, conceal the real wages, often very 
low, paid to a large share of our workers. Again the worth of wages depends on 
the cost of living. It is generally thought that wages of late years have risen; 
yet a recent report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics in the prosperous State of 
New York, says, for the year ending September 30, 1901: “It therefore seems 
safe to say that despite the more regular employment and higher wages now 
enjoyed by the working people, their economic condition is little better than it 
was four years ago, save that they now work shorter hours.” Again, income 
depends not only on the amount a man receives per day, but the number of days 
inayearhehaswork. Yet this simple fact is continually forgotten in comparing 
wages in different countries and trades. $1 a day all the year round is better 
than $4 a day once a week. Once more statements as to wages are continually 
vitiated by the bias of opinion of those who interpret or collect the data upon 
which they are based. Before often estimate wages lower than they are, to 
show the need of reform. Conservatives and supporters of whatever political 
administration is in power and this unfortunately includes almost all official 
statisticians are tempted to statements as roseate as possible. The belief that 
American wages have steadily risen in recent years is largely based on the 
Aldrich Senate Report of 1893. Yet this report is believed by many scholars 
to be utterly unreliable. (See “Social Progress,’’ 1904, p. 77.) 

Dr. Spahr, in his ‘‘Present Distribution of Wealth,’ argues the utter 
worthlessness of its conclusions, and says: ‘‘To cut short the criticism, in order 
to get at the facts reported, it is necessary to throw away the work done by the 
committee’s experts and return to the original reports made by the employers.”’ 

Nevertheless these official statistics are undoubtedly the best general 
statistics there are. 

For the cost of living the U.S. Bureau of Labor gives the tables on the 
opposite page. 


Between 1850 and 1900, while population was increasing three and one- 
half-times, farm animals increased in value six times, wool five times, the prod- 
uct of manufactures twelve times, pig iron production twenty-five times, 
‘tailway mileage twenty-one times, and railway capital and activities in afar 
higher ratio. And in the decade ending with 1900, the horse-power of our 
machinery increased 88 per cent.—The World’s Work, February, 1905. 
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INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. 
AVERAGE EXPENDITURE OF FAMILIUS HAY- Pp 
FAMILIgs | Total ING AN EXPENDITURE FOR— pee hak of 
GEOGRAPHICAL DI- in- endil total 
VISION AND GEN- come foes ie 
ERAL NATIVITY OF per 
Total | Aver- = Other} per | come 
HEAD OF FAMILY aoe fem Rent-| Fuel | Laght- ae Food| pur-.| fam-| ex- 
size ing |..198 poses| ily |pend- 
ed 
N. Atlantic States: (3) | ) | ) | @ | @ | @® | @ |] @ 
INALIVE oi acl 7,359| 4.53] 748.81) 130.73] 30.66) 7.79 Bog 306.31) 135.47] 696.44) 93.01 
OPCIGNY 51605 ss0-5 6,423) 5.11) 763.15) 123.93) 30.33} 8.17} 94.20) 327.49] 136.27| 713.01} 93.43 
otal 5 o's se 13,782| 4.80) 755.49) 127.63) 30.51) 7.97) 93.60) 316.18] 135.84) 704.16) 93.21 
8. Atlantic States: 
Native. o...5... 1.995} 5.11) 683.06} 97.95) 30.54) 6.12! 86.08) 289.09] 142.42) 641.80) 93.96 
Foreign......... 198} 5.68] 768.75] 107.20) 31.12) 6.85) 103.11] 354.07] 152.11) 734.55) 95.55 
Pesta oe oe 2,193) 5.16/690.80) 98.68} 30.60) 6.19) 87.62) 294.96) 143.30/650.18) 94.12 
N. Central States: 
fp ener 4,227| 4.68|'756.82| 107.62) 30.48} 7.50) 96.81| 308.09) 171.28) 713.63} 94.29 
Foreign......... 3,113} 5.39|744.55)/100.23| 36.30! 7.45) 99.36|328.90|149.28/702.42| 94.34 
Motel se. See a": 7,340) 4.98)'751,62| 105.02} 32.95) 7.48) 97.89) 316.92) 161.95) 708.88) 94.31 
S. Central States: 
BELVO. oe a a 1,027| 5.21|670.64| 94.21) 23.86] 4.96) 87.11) 278.33) 153.45) 635.74) 94.80 
Boreign: 2 oc: 194) 5.26)700.73/ 103.19) 24.95) 5.05] 93.98] 294.76) 172.19] 665.33) 94.95 
Notas ides. t 1,221) 5.22/675.42) 95.38] 24.04} 4.97] 88.20) 280.94) 156.43] 640.44) 94.82 
Western States: 
Native. ........ 553) 3.96/883.14|148.86) 34.69} 8.07) 118.21) 311.18) 142.30) 741.75) 83.99 
Foreign......... 351| 4.42/883.78)144.78) 35.09) 8.25] 121.95|327.77|/ 152.20) 748.59) 84.70 
Motels ao, + 904} .4.14/883.39) 147.48] 34.84) 8.14) 119.66) 317.62) 146.14) 744.41) 84.27 
HUSBANDS AND WIVES AT WORK IN THE UNITED STATES. 
FROM BULLETIN OF THE BUREAU OF LABOR, SEPTEMBER, 1904 . 
Average | Average Average | Average 
NATIVITY income of | income of NATIVITY income of | income of 
husbands| wives husbands| wives 
United States............ $637.22 | $122.43 || Norway......5.......6. $652.55 | $213.29 
—_—|———_———_|| Russia. ................ 535.55 134.99 
er ea Fess. ete 543.94 157.00 |) Scotland...6........0¢.s 682/20 119.63 
Canada... 620.02 LG4.83) Sweden yess este 651.23 130.35 
Dental sO eee... 671.01 221.67 || Switzerland.............| 639.89 160.40 
die a Eo Oe, ae ae ee ae 673.40 Ey hed Mi AVALOS 525,50 Sree. s, aro a0 eae 615.02 160.00 
WCAC: + Guslintoe ioie)s soe wares 596.21 164.09 || Other foreign........... 602.74 170.70 
Geren amy: ai sae ae ee es 588.11 126.74 Peni ess 
Irelsimad see wes rctein # at'x Giscens 574.33 139.14 Total foreign.......... 597.19 138.32 
aS ie eS 2 eo a 508.67 119.45 p —_—_—_—_— 
Matheriaude eta. ys ache 518.80 520.00 United States andforeign| 621.12 128.52 
RELATIVE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD. 
(Average price for 1890 to 98=100.) 
Beef, > Flour, Pork | Pork, | Pork, | Pota- 
YEAR fresh Butter) regs wheat| Lard | fresh | salt,’ | salt, toes, | Sugar 
bacon} ham | Irish 
ROOM eae ene Me suebe a ers 99.2 | 99.2 |100.6 |109.7 | 98.2 | 97.0 | 95.8 | 98.7 |109.3 |118.6 
ESOM ccna tae en chtasy cis 98.9 | 97.0 | 99.3 | 89.0 |100.1 | 99.7 | 99.4] 98.8] 91.8 | 91.8 
NOOO ae yoo ae hte oe 106.5 |101.4 | 99.9 | 94.3 |104.4 |107.7 |109.7 |105.3 | 93.5 | 104.9 
1901. 110.9 |103.2 {105.7 | 94.4 |118.1 |117.9 |121.0 |110.2 | 116.8 | 103.0 
OO Zi fos aierchos tairole Coviguapemnet ow 118.6 |111.5 {119.1 | 94.9 | 134.3 | 128.3 | 1385.6 |119.4 |117.0 | 96.0 
TOOR Meta dacsyic ts cciat 111.2 |110.6 |125.9 | 101.4 |126.5 |127.1 | 139.5 |121.3 |115.0 | 96.3 
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PER CENT. OF THE EXPENDITURE. 


ROTING aio lal sie) au © seuShdsel taisate 1s aU pyalie sin le 


Per cent. 





ITEM 





42.54 || Religious purposes. ................ 
12.95 || Charity 
Furniture and utensils 
1.58 || Books and newspapers 
4.19 || Amusements and vacation........... 


1.06 || Intoxicating liquors... 








14.04 || Tobacco 


.75 || Sickness and death.... 
2.73 || Other purposes........ 











Per cent 
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RELATIVE MOVEMENTS OF WAGES AND WHOLESALE PRICES. 





Wholesale 
Prices * 





City Wages (in 
gold) 25 
Occupations ? 

















Wages, 192 
Occupations 3 





Wages of Farm 
Laborers (gold) per 
Month Without 
Board 4 


eee eee 


ee eee 


eee eae 


tee eee 





1Bureau of Economic Research. 


: Y 2Bulletin, September, 1898. 
Dept. of Agriculture, 22, Mis. Series, 1901. 


Bulletin, July, 1900 


Robert Hunter in his study of Poverty says; “It is hardly to be doubted 
that the mass of unskilled workers in the North receive less than $450 a year.” 
One hundred and fifty thousand track hands receive from 474 cents in the 
South to $1.25 in the North. Eleven per cent. of the male cotton workers over 
16, in New England, received in 1900 less than $6 a week. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN THE U. S. FROM 1881 TO 1900. 




















STRIKES. 
(From the U. S. Bulletin of Labor, Sept., 1904.) 
: Average Assistance 
Muga ber pees Fines daa Dura: Wage loss of | to ee ioe of Em- 
eet strikes | involved | of Work (dooey re. ph sane hes anor 
471 2,928 | 129,521 12.8 | $3,372,578 $287,999 $1,919,483 
454 2,105 154,671 21.9 9,864,228 734,339 4,269,094 
478 2,759 149,763 20.6 6,274,480 461,233 4,696,027 
443 2,367 147,054 30.5 7,666,717 407,871 3,393,073 
645 2,284 242,705 30.1 10,663,248 465,827 4,388,893 
1,432 10,053 508,044 23.4 14,992,453 1,122,130 12,357,808 
436 6,589 379,676 20.9 16,560,534 1,121,554 6,698,495 
906 3,506 147,704 20.3 6,377,749 1,752,668 6,509,017 
1,075 3,786 249,559 26.2 10,409,686 592,017 2,936,752 
1,833 9,424 351,944 24.2 13,875,338 910,285 5,135,404 
1,717 8,116 298,939 34.9 14,801,505 1,132,557 6,176,688 
1,298 5,540 206,671 23.4 10,772,622 833,874 5,145,691 
1.305 4,555 265,914 20.6 9,938,048 563,183 3,406,195 
1,349 8,196 660,425 32.4 | 37,145,532 931,052 18,982,129 
1,215 6,973 392,403 20.5 13,044,830 559,165 5,072,282 
1,026 5,462 241,170 22.0 11,098,207 462,165 5,304.235 
1,078 8,492 408,391 27.4 17,468,904 721,164 4,868,687 
1,056 3,809 | *249,002 22.5 10,037,284 585,228 4,596,462 
1,797 11,317 417,072 15.2 15,157,965 1,096,030 7,443,407 
1,779 9,248 505,066 23.1 18,341,570 1,434,452 9,431,299 
22,793 117,509 |* 6,105,694 23.8 | 257,863,478 16,174,793 122,731,121 




















*Not including the number in 33 establishments for which data were not obtainable. 
RESULTS OF STRIKES ORDERED BY LABOR ORGANIZATIONS AND NOT SO ORDERED. 


YEAR 


Number of strikes 
organizations 


ordered by labor 


1,115 
1,164 








14,457 








Per cent of establishments 
in which strikes ordered 
by labor organizations— 

Suc- 
est | ceeded | Failed 
ceede partly 
65.61 6.46 27.93 
56.38 9.56 34.06 
64.26 18.39 17.35 
55.79 3.26 40.95 
63.70 10.50 25.80 
33.49 20.46 46.05 
48.38 7.19 44.43 
56.17 4.99 38.84 
45.61 21.37 33.02 
53.99 10.17 35.84 
38.46 8.10 53.44 
39.33 8.75 51.92 
53.94 10.89 35.17 
37.35 13.67 48.98 
59.25 10.05 30.70 
62.47 6.55 30.98 
59.67 29.51 10.82 
69.72 6.15 24.13 
76.33 14.19 9.48 
48.06 21.95 29.99 
52.86 | §13.60 33.54 

















organiza- 


Number of strikes 
tions 


not ordered by 


labor 








Per cent of establishments 
in which strikes not or- 
dered by labor organiza- 
tions— 





Suc- 
Suc- | | ceeded | Failed 
ceeded | partly 

48.25 8.67 43.08 
44.75 3.76 51.49 
26.25 4.07 69.68 
30.79 6.90 62.31 
26.20 7.08 66.72 
41.65 7.38 50.97 
26.96 7.24 65.80 
25.00 8.86 66.14 
49.93 9.26 40.81 
39.86 8.45 51.69 
36.76 11.68 51.56 
39.19 8.16 52.65 
28.42 6.19 65.39 
43.94 12.12 43.94 
27.21 9.18 63.61 
29.93 15.69 54.38 
30.83 12.54 56.63 
33.96 7.64 58.40 
36.56 14.92 48.52 
29.94 7.03 63.03 
35.56 9.05 55.39 
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LOCKOUTS. 
; Assistance 
Number ge ro eegaeh aS Wage loss of |to Employees Lae of Em- 
to) ments ‘own out| duration) iT on Wao Or overs 
—s lockouts| involved | of Work | (days) wean acsiae parentgnn gee 
ACCS Se oor 6 9 655 32.2 $18,519 $3,150 $6,960 
DSS Qt 22 42 4,131, 105.0 466,345 47,668 112,382 
SSo ne es. 28 117 20,512 57.5 1,069,212 102,253 297,097 
SSA verde a= 42 354 18,121 41.4 1,421,410 314.027 640,847 
US8S es 50 183 15,424 27.1 901,173 89,488 455,477 
1886.22.25. 140 1,509 101,980 39.1 4,281,058 549,452 1,949,498 
I887....-.-- 67 1,281 59,630 49.8 4,233,700 155,846 2,918,736 
ite(Stal-, Segoe 40 180 15,176 74.9 1,100,057 85,931 1,217,199 
SSO iorary ise 36 132 10,731 57.5 1,379,722 115,389 307,125 
SOO ceca 64 324 21,555 73.9 957,966 77,210 486,258 
USO Micra seeds ac 69 546 31,014 37.8 883,709 50,195 616,888 
RSLS Arey Seege a 61 716 32,014 72.0 2,856,013 537,684 1,695,080 
PB OS Piste eos. ons 70 305 21,842 34.7 6,659,401 364,268 1,034,420 
W804 nme ee 55 875 29,619 39.7 2,022,769 160,244 982,584 
USOS sok 40 370 14,785 31.6 791,703 67,701 584,155 
40 51 7,668 65.1 690,945 61,355 357,535 
32 171 7,763 38.6 583,606 47,326 298,044 
42 164 14,217 48.8 880,461 47,098 239,403 
41 323 14,817 37.5 1,485,174 126,957 379,365 
TOO Or asene tie 60 2,281 62,653 265.1 16,136,802 448,219 5,447,930 
Total...... 1,005 9,933 504.307 97.1 48,819,745 3,451,461 19,927,983 




















STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT. 


According to the census of 1900 (Vol. Occupations, p. CCX XVI), the percen~ 
tage of those engaged in gainful occupations who were unemployed during som® 
portion of the year was for the whole country 22.3. In 1890 it was only 15.1, 
but the census thinks the facts in 1890 were not adequately studied. This is for 
all trades. In agriculture the percentage was 20.7; trade and transportation 
only 10.5, but in professional service it was 26.3; in manufacturing and mechan- 
ical pursuits it was 27.2 and in domestic and personal service it was 28.1. Of the 
males unemployed, 49.6 per cent. were unemployed from 1 to 3 months; 39.6 
per cent. from 4 to 6 months, and 10.8 per cent. from 7 to 12 months, but the 
census considers these figures open to some doubt, and states that they state 
only the periods when men were unemployed at their ordinary occupation, 
making no allowance for smaller jobs taken more or less temporarily. In 
Massachusetts, in 1895, the census of that year showed that 27 per cent. of her 
workmen were unemployed during the year. In towns like Haverhill, New 
Bedford and Fall River, the percentage rose to from 39 to 62 per cent. Dr. 
Peter Roberts, investigating the anthracite collieries soon after the great strike, 
found that even then the collieries did not average more than two-thirds time. 
According to the New York Department of Labor (Bulletin September, 1903) in 
large portions of the year from 20 to 30 per cent. of the people are in enforced 
idleness. Among the unskilled Italians in Chicago a Federal report (Ninth 
Special Report, p. 29,) puts the percentage of the unemployed at 56.97. 

“Modern life,’”’ says Mr. John Hobson, “‘has no more tragical figure than the 
gaunt, hungry laborer wandering about the crowded centres of industry and 
wealth, begging in vain for permission to share in that industry and to con- 
tribute to that wealth; asking infreturn’not the comforts and luxuries of civilized 

‘life, but the”rough food and shelter for himself and family which would be 
practically secured to him in the rudest form of savage society.’”’ (‘‘Problems of 
Poverty,” p. 17.) 
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ACCIDENTS TO LIFE AND LIMB. 


This is a matter of increasing importance, because modern civilization is 
multiplying dangers to human life. We are becoming more and more an 
industrial people. Machinery is coming more and more into use. We are 
increasingly laying our burdens on the backs of natural forces; and, like unwill- 
ling slaves, unless closely watched, they revolt and smite and slay us. We are 
discovering more powerful explosives. We are making greater use of chemicals 
with noxious gases. We are erecting higher buildings. We are traveling at greater 
speed. We are making new applications of electricity with its subtle dangers. We 
are daily inventing new perils to life and limb, of which our fathers never 
dreamed. 

With reference to State regulations, our chief industries fall into four great 
divisions; viz., railroading, mining, manufacuring, and building. Of the first 
and second divisions we have somewhat full though not complete statistics 
concerning accidents; of the third very unsatisfactory statistics; and of the 
fourth, none at all. 4 

Five of our States have enacted laws providing against accidents in the 
building and construction trades, but they do not require the systematic return 
of accidents in building. We have, therefore, no data on which to base an 
estimate of the number of accidents in this great division of industry. All that 
can be said is that they are numerous. 

Nine States require factory operators to report accidents suffered by their 
employees, but only inadequate data have been afforded for the collection of 
complete and detailed statistics. In 1899, the New York Bureau of Labor 
attempted to gain as complete a record as possible of all accidents for three 
months, in industrles employing about one-half of the factory workers of the 
State. During this period confusedly incomplete returns showed 1,822 accidents. 
On this basis all the factories in the State would in twelve months show 14,576 
accidents. But these figures are undoubtedly far below the facts. Some 
trades not particularly dangerous reported 44 accidents for every thousand 
employees, while extra hazardous trades reported only 16 to a thousand em- 
ployees. As there is a disposition to conceal accidents, it is safe to assume that 
no employer reported more than actually occurred, so that the Commissioner of 
Labor reasonably inferred 44 to a thousand to be more nearly correct than 16 
to a thousand. 

If now we cut these figures in two in the middle and assume that there are 
only 22 accidents to a thousand employees in our factories, they will give a total 
for the whole country of more than 116,000 employees killed or injured annually 
in this great division of industry. 

Various perils beset the coal miner. In the anthracite region of Pennsyl- 
vania during the past 75 years there have been about 12,000 miners killed and 
over 28,000 injured. John Mitchell tells us that in these anthracite mines 
alone two miners are killed and five injured for every working day in the year. 

The following table shows the number of accidents per 1,000 employees in 
different? States*and countries: 


ACCIDENTS PER 1,000 EMPLOYEES. 





STATES 1880-89 | 1890-99| HIGHEST LOWEST 
Pennsylvania, Anthracite « ... 0.060006. t ce eee 3.21 3.18 3.59 (1881 2.71 1885 
Pennsylvania, Bituminous... .. 2... oe ee ees 1.74 2.08 3.18 these 1.39 (1881 
ORION ME Ree eee: Pera tied eee oa earn ee Pos 1.60 2.10 (1886 1.09 (1882 
LUUSTEPSY hadi chic Re Rs eae CR tut Rea te ROSS Cea Ne CN 2.19* 2.07 5.60 (1883 1.40 (1889 
OAC ATUL EID began ah apelis aria ety scale ef np. a arte ano st tee 2.01 1.48 2.72 18875 1.03 test 
INGerUSORFENINVY ALONG, cn cose onye coe suck vou ai teece, «sme. sre 3.46 1.43 | 11.58 (1887 0.46 (1881) 








*For 1883-1889. 
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The Interstate Commerce Commission collects statistics of railway acci- 
dents, but officials do not always make complete returns of them. , 

The latest statistics published by the Commission are for the year ending 
June 30, 1903. During that year there were 9,840 persons killed on the railways 
of the United States, and 76,553 injured, making a total of 86,393 casualties. 
The daily average for the year was 26.9 killed and 209.7 injured. 

During the seven years from 1897-1903 inclusive, there was a steady 
increase in the number of casualties. Thetotal number of killed during that 
period was 55,167—as if a community as large as Salt Lake City had been wiped 
out by asudden and terrible catastrophe—while 367,107 were injured—as if 
every man, woman and child in Buffalo had been maimed or otherwise hurt. 

If casualties continue to increase at the same rate for the seven succeeding 
years, from 1904 to 1910, inclusive, there will be 91,568 killed and 874,122 
injured. That is, at this rate there are upwards of 90,000 people in the United 
States under sentence of death, to be executed on the railway before the close 
of 1910, and a larger number are doomed to be maimed or otherwise injured 
than the entire population of the District of Columbia, Montana, Arizona, 
Wyoming, Nevada and Alaska. 

comparison of the American and European railway records shows how 
large a proportion of our accidents are needless. In 1890 our railways killed 
one person for every 306 employees, while the roads of Germany killed only one 
for every 750, and those of Austria-Hungary only one for every 1,067. The 
same year American roads injured one person for every 33 employees, German 
roads one for every 169 and Austrian one for every 292. Thatis, of a given © 
number of employees, we killed more than twice as many as Germany. and_ 
more than three times as many as Austria-Hungary; we also injured five times 
as many as Germany and nine times as many as Austria~-Hungary. 

Needless slaughter is criminal slaughter. Industrial homicide is being 
committed every hour of the day; and the employer who does not provide all 
practicable means for safeguarding life and limb is particeps criminis. 








Number of em- |Number of train 


























Number of passen- 

ployees for one--| men for one— gers for one— 

YEAR 

Killed| Injured | Killed| Injured | Killed | Injured 
364 22) ie 128 10| 1,957,441 84,424 

401 24) 135 10| 1,883,706 97 
400 26, 1386 13] 2,153,4 121,748 
399 26) 137 11| 2,316,648] 139,740 
420 27) 155) 11) 2,389,023) 151,998 
447 28; 150 11| 2,267,250} 170,141 
486 380) 165 12) 2,204,708) 175,115 
444 28) 152) 10} 2,827,474, 178,132 
433) 31 155 11| 2,984,832} 213,65 
428 33) 156 12) 1,668, 178,210 
320, 28} 115 10| 1,985,153) 183,822 

















DANGEROUS TRADES. 


_ Our American legislatures seem almost to have ignored a branch of factory 
legislation considered elsewhere to be of the utmost importance. While most 
of the countries of Europe, especially England, have considered the special 
regulations of dangerous trades as a necessity of modern industry, in only one 
case have the American States enacted special laws on the subject. This is the 


a reference to emery wheels, that has been adopted by seven of our 
ates. 
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LABOR LEGISLATION, 


COMPILED FROM THE REPORT BY G. A. WEBER IN THE U. 8. BULLETIN OF LABOR 
FOR SEPTEMBER, 1904. 


Twenty-seven States provide inspectors of factories and workshops;, in 
15 States combining their work with the bureaus of labor (notably New York). 

What are usually known as factory acts relate to the protection of the 
health of employees, such as regulations requiring the proper ventilation, light- 
ing, and heating of factories and workshops against overcrowding, exposed 
machinery, etc., and the conditions for women and children. 

Twelve States, namely, Connecticut, Illionois, Indiana, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
Wisconsin, have enacted laws regulating sweat shops. 

These laws usually prohibit the manufacture, repair, alteration, or finishing 
of apparel for wear of adornment, and the manufacture of purses, cigars, 
cigarettes, or umbrellas in rooms or apartments in tenements or dwelling houses 
except under certain prescribed conditions. In Massachusetts the law relates 
only to wearing apparel. The factoryinspectors are required to visit and inspect 
the sanitary conditions. Penalties of from $20 to $500 or imprisonment from 
10 days to 1 year are affixed. Eleven States have bakeshop laws; 8 States 
regulate laundries; many have laws for the building trade; 34States and Terri- 
tories have laws for workers in mines; 12 States prohibit the employment of 
women in mines, and 27 that of children. 

The railway labor laws enacted by the various States and by the Federal 
Government have, with few exceptions, the object of protecting the health and 
safety and the rights of employees, and of reducing to a minimum the liability 
of the traveling public to accidents and inconvenience on account of acts of im- 
ployees. They may be considered under five groups, namely: Law (1) regu- 
lating the employment of certain classes of persons, (2) prohibiting certain acts 
of railway employees, (3) protecting the rights of railway employees, (4) requir- 
ing certain mechanical equipment on railways for the protection of the health 


and safety of employees, (5) concerning the reporting and investigating of 
accidents to employees. 


LEGAL WORKING DAYS. 


The following 10 States have passed laws declaring that eight hours shall 
be regarded a legal day’s work unless otherwise agreed: California, Connecticut, 
Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, Montana, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
Wisconsin. The following 7 States fix the legal working day at 10 hours: 
Florida, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Hampshire, and Rhode 
Island. In New Jersey a week’s work is defined as consisting of 55 hours. 

In some States these laws apply to all industries, while in others exceptions 
are made in the case of persons engaged in agricultural or domestic labor. Ina 
few cases the statutes do not apply to persons engaged by the week, month, or 

ear. 4 
. All States and Territories except Arizona, California, Idaho, Nevada, and 
the Philippine Islands have laws prohibiting the employment of labor on 
Sundays. In California, however, it is a misdemeanor for any employer to 
cause hisemployees to work more than six days in seven except in cases of emer- 


ncy. ; 

“SEighteen States and 1 Territory limit the hours per day for women in 
manufacturing, mechanical,or mercantile establishments. Five States prohibit 
the emp'oyment of women at night 
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LICENSED OCCUPATIONS. 


The Federal Government and 37 States and Territories have statutory 
provisions providing the examination and licensing of persons practising trades 
other than those in the class of higher professions. These occupations are those 
of barbers, horseshoers, elevator operators, plumbers, stationary firemen, steam 
engineers, telegraph operators on railroads, certain classes of mine workers, and 
steam and street railroad employees. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


The legislation enacted in the various States with regard to the liability of 
employers for injuries sustained by employees may be grouped as follows: (1) 
Statutes declaratory of the common-law doctrine with regard to the liability of 
employers, their duty toward employees, etc. ; (2) statutes modifying the fellow- 
servants doctrine by adopting the theory (a) that all superior employees are 
vice-principals as regards their subordinates, and (b) that co-service is not a bar 
to an action for injuries caused by the negligence of an employee in a different 
department; (3) statutes by which employers have been, either entirely or in 
regard to certain classes of injuries, deprived of the protection afforded by the 
defense of common emloyment; (4) statutes holding employers liable in damages 
for injuries to employees caused by reason of employers’ failure to comply with 
specific provisions of lawconcerning condition of ways, machinery, appliances, 
and plants, hours of labor, other statutory regulations for the protection and 
safety of employees; (5) statutes concerning the right to recover damages for 
injuries resulting in death; (6) statutes concerning accident insurance, relief 
associations, etc. 

The States of California, Montana, North Dakota,and South Dakota have 
enacted statutes stating the common-law doctrine by declaring employers 
liable for injuries sustained by employers in consequence of the discharge of duty, 
or inobedience to the employers’ directions, or on account of the want of ordinary 
care on the part of the employers, exceptions being made in the case of losses 
suffered in consequence of the ordinary risks of business or of the negligence of 
fellow-servants. 

Statutes passed in Connecticut and in Minnesota define the term ‘‘vice- 
principal,”’ and require employers to provide their employees with a safe place 
to work and to furnish reasonably safe tools, machinery, etc. 

Statutes providing that persons who are ina position to give orders or 
directions, or who have supervision over work, are vice-principals, have been en- 
acted in Arkansas, Connecticut, Indiana, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Montana, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Porto Rico, South Carolina, Texas, 
Utah, and Virginia. 

Statutes by which employers have been either entirely or in regard to certain 
classes of injuries deprived of the protection afforded by the defence of common 
employment have been enacted in 13 States and Territories. 

Twenty-eight States and Territories have statutes and one State has a con- 
stitutional provision holding employers liable in damages for injuries sustained 
by employees by reason of the failure of employers to comply with specific pro- 
visions of law concerning condition of ways, machinery, appliances, plants, etc., 
hours of labor, or other statutory regulations designed for the protection and 
safety of employees. 


BOYCOTTING. 


Five States, namely, Alabama, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, and Texas— 
have statutes applying expressly to boycotting. Acts usually committed by 
persons engaged in boycotting are, however, prohibited in other States and are 
considered either under the head of conspiracy, intimidation, or interference 
with employment. 
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BLACKLISTING. 


Blacklisting is prohibited by statute in Alabama, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Texas, Utah, Virginia, Washington, and 
Wisconsin. In the case of common carriers engaged in interstate commerce the 
Federal law on the arbitration of labor disputes makes it a misdemeanor for an 
employer to attempt or conspire to prevent an employee from obtaining 
employment after quitting his service. 


BOARDS OF ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION. 


Twenty-two States and the Federal Government have enacted laws con- 
cerning the creation of boards of arbitration and conciliation for the settlement 
of disputes between employers and employees. Wyoming has a constitutional 
provision directing the legislature to establish courts of arbitration for labor 
disputes, but no legislation to this effect has been enacted. 

The Federal statute of June 1, 1898, wh’ch is now in force, applies only to 
common carriers engaged in interstate commerce and their employees. 


CHILD LABOR. 
BY FLORENCE KELLEY, SECRETARY OF THE NATIONAL CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE. 


Child labor exists in the United States on a large scale and increases steadily 
and rapidly in spite of the efforts of the trade unions and of recently formed 
philanthropic committees to restrict it and to mitigate the evils which attend it. 
In several important manufacturing States, there is either no legislation on the 
subject (as in Georgia and Delaware), or legislation which cannot be enforced 
(asin Louisiana). In other important States the laws are so drawn as to permit 
serious evils in spite of vigorous prosecution of offending employers by the 
factory inspectors. This is conspicuously true of Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 
In Pennsylvania no law is violated when little girls thirteen years of age work 
all night in mills. This is not only ruinous to their health, but places them at 
the mercy of men and boys with whom they spend the midnight hour which 
corresponds to the noon dinner hour of the dayworkers. Many hundreds of 
little girls are employed under these conditions in the mills in Pennsylvania. 

In Pennsylvania, boys aged thirteen years, and in New Jersey boys aged 
fourteen years, are legally employed through the night in glass works. The 
legislatures of both States refused, at their last sessions, to enact statutes pro- 
hibiting night work for children under sixteen years of age. The little boys 
thus employed in the glass works, are not apprentices learning a skilled trade; 
they fetch and carry for the blowers and are known in some places as the 
“plowers’ dogs.’ They suffer greatly from burns received when they are too 
sleepy to see and direct their course from the melting-ovens to the cooling-ovens, 
and collide with each other, and with the hot glass and asbestos carriers almost 
as hot as the glassiteslf. There is machinery on the market which would replace 
at least one-third of the children now employed in the glass industry if it were 
generally used. But it is cheaper to employ children than to make the initial 
expenditure for installing the machinery. In Illinois and Ohio it is illegal to 
employ children under sixteen years of age after 7 p.m., but in New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and Indiana the glass manufacturers have successfully prevented 
the enactment of such a measure. 

Formerly Massachusetts was in advance of all the States in her care of her 
working children; the laws of Massachusetts are, however, now excelled by those 
of Illinois, Colorado, and New York. In Massachusetts, a girl arriving, on her 
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fourteenth birthday, from Syria, Russia, Italy, French Canada, or any other for- 
eign country may begin at once to work in a cotton mill, provided only that 
she attend a night school when it is in session. This means that large numbers 
of such illiterate immigrant boys and girls work ten and a half hours in the 
heat and din of the cotton mills and then doze through two hours in the evening 
schools. It is so easy for children of foreign birth to obtain false proof of their 
age that children manifestly not more than twelve years old may be found in 
the night schools under this belated law. It is sometimes urged, in extenuation 
of the Massachusetts law, that the competition of Georgia manufacturers prevents 
further progress in Massachusetts. The sinister aspect of this is that a large part 
of the capital invested in cotton mills in Georgia is owned by the same person who 
own stock in mills in Massachusetts. Thus they make their own low stan- 
dardin the Southern mills the excuse for lowering the standard in New England. 

In all the great cities Christmas brings cruel overwork for children em- 
ployed in retail trades, not only in stores, but as messenger, delivery, and tele- 
graph boys. Even the development of the penumatic cash-carrier has not freed 
the children, though they may no longer be known as cash boys and cash girls, 
Under the names inspectors, wrappers, change-makers, bundle-girls, stock girls, 
wagon boys. and junior clerks, thousands of children work in the stores. 

When the hours of labor have been restricted by law, the Christmas season 
has frequently been exempted and young children have been kept at work until 
eleven o’clock, midnight, and in some cases far into the early morning hours. 
This particular form of cruelty is directly due to the shopping public which 
crowds the buying of gifts into the fortnight before Christmas, likes the ‘‘rush”’ 
and insists upon having all goods delivered promptly, no matter what fatigue 
and exhaustion of young boys and girls may be caused thereby. Very slowly 
the States, one after another, are prohibiting night work for children even at 
Christmas, but much remains to be done to secure a uniform prohibition of their 
work after 7 p.m., and an effective enforcement of the laws already upon the 


statute books. 
WOMEN’S WAGES. 
IN 1900 IN 87 INDUSTRIES IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
17 per cent. of the grown women and 4 per cent. of the grown men received 


under $5 a week. 
16 per cent. of the grown women and 4 per cent. of the grown men received 


$5 to $6 a week. 
20 per cent. of the grown women and 7 per cent. of the grown men received 


$6 to $7 a week. 
15 per cent. of the grown women and 10 per cent. of the grown men received 


$7 to $8 a week. 
12 per cent. of the grown women and 14 per cent. of the grown men received 


$8 to $9 a week. 
9 per cent. of the grown women and 16 per cent. of the grown men received 


$9 to $10 a week. 
7 per cent. of the grown women and 18 per cent. of the grown men received 


$10 to $12 a week. 
3 per cent. of the grown women and 14 per cent. of the grown men received 
$12 to $15 a ns 
1 per cent. of the grown women and 4 per cent. of the grow: i 
ee ee grown men received 
According to an Ohio report for 1901, 6,920 women in the three 1 
cities earned $4.83 a week, worked 574 hours, paid $2.44 for board ata loka 
and saved 14 cents, 1,606 people depending on them for support. Quoted in 
“Getting a Living,” p 480. 
The general pay of saleswomen in department stores is less th 
Cf. American Journal of Sociology, May, 1899, p. 721. erie R i 
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CHILD LABOR LEGISLATION, 


AGE LIMIT. 


_ . Children may not be employed under the age of 14 in factories and stores 
in twelve States. Ten more forbid children under 14 in factories only. 

Twenty-four forbid their employment underground in mines. Several of 
the States, however, make dangerous exceptions. Some allow children over 12 
“if necessarily employed”’ or if allowed for poverty by a county judge; or if 
illiterate (Texas) or in vacation time, or if they present a certificate of having 
attended school 20 weeks. Pennsylvania forbids them under 16 in all mines. 
Fourteen States forbid employment of children under 14 in school hours. 
New Hampshire, Montana, and Ohio forbid this to the age of 16, but to this 
law there are dangerous exceptions. Pennsylvania and Rhode Island forbid 
employment under 13. Fifteen States forbid it—some in mines only, some 
in factories and mines, some in mines, stores and factories,—under the age of 12. 
One State puts the age limit at 10. South Carolina raises the age to 11, May 1, 
1904, and to 12 May 1, 1905, except children ‘‘necessarily employed.’’ Arizona, 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Georgia, Hawaii, Idaho, Indian Territory, 
Maryland (applying to 20 counties, all canneries, and all children of widowed 
mothers and disabled fathers), Nevada, New Mexico, Oklahoma, South Carolina 
(applying in June, July, and August to all children who have attended school 4 
months in the year), have no age limit. 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 


Twelve States compel children to attend school to the age of 16, unless 
employed, though there are exemptions and exceptions in many States. Massa- 
chusetts allows children over 14 to work, provided they attend night schools; 
twenty-six States compel attendance to the age of 14, though several States, 
especially in the South, require only 12 weeks of schooling. Pennsylvania 
and Rhode Island put the age at 13, and at 16 and 15 respectively, unless 
employed. Maryland puts the age at12. Fourteen States almost wholly in the 
South have no attendance laws. Many States forbid employment to the age 
of 16 in most cases unless the children can read and write or attend night 
schools. Twenty-three, however, have no educational test. 


NIGHT WORK. 


Night work is prohibited for children in many States during specified 
hours, usually 7 p.m. to 6 a.m. In Massachusetts it is between 10 p.m. and 
6 a.M. for women and minors. Several States do not prohibit night work, but 
limit the employment of children to a specified number of hours in the day or 
week. Only 17 have laws on the subject. 


SPECIAL EXEMPTIONS. 


Maryland allows exemptions from these laws in favor of her canning 
_ industry. Several States, including New York, make exemptions at Christmas 
time. 

Until 1903, the Massachusetts law was thought to be the best. But Illinois 
and New York have improved on the Massachusetts laws in several points. 
For full schedules regarding age-limit, hours of labor, proof of age, compulsory 
education, dangerous occupations, exemptions and enforcement of the laws, and 
for a standard child-labor law see the ‘‘Hand Book of Child Labor Legislation 
for 1905,’’ from which the above is condensed, published by the National Con- 
sumers League, 105 E. 22d Street, New York. 
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CHILD LABOR IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(From Special Report of the Twelfth Census.) 





10 To 15 YEARS 



































OCCUPATIONS 
Total Males Females 

FAIR Oe Wat lOLISs ee) es Hotere cael colo ca eerste ere epeere ites 1,752,187] 1,266,050} 486,137 
Agriculéuralpursuitsie, sycqsee as ste op bari: eine = eas 1,062,251} 854,957] 207,294 
ETIGULE imal la bOLCIS tres erace fates = Rete ia ook Sots se oc ael Seat eB cree 1,054,700} 847,884} 206,816 
Dairymen and dairywomen... .....-..0ccee sete c ert eeece : 301 267 34 
ihramibermen and raftaiienm:: ssyserusetier eae cists 2 eae : 571 570 1 
Stockraisers, herders, and drovers.. ........++-++s2eee00: 4,247 3,903 344 
Turpentine farmers and laborers. .........-..0+0.eeeeees : 1,201 1,131 70 
RWieodchoppers:csticielevs nits cS eirse lose inicl tetas aiatecbeterseare is = ataeetiaiee 1,133 1,123 10 
Other agricultural pursuits... 0522 ewes a cet oe sa ee clen eae 98 79 19 
Professional servicers. soecek oo ce Seat ee vie cle ciate 2,956 1,849 1,107 
Actors, professional showmen, etc.... .....---.000-ee cece neers 617 420 197 
Architects, designers, draftsmen, etc... .......-...0 eee eee ears 147 134 13 
Artists and teachersioPart: ss acenccne.tiek cesta sean anes yene 225 111 114 
I CTeam arial) Gs oe ores vom hbo pert Se tein Cree eno inert 550 550 |e sake 
Engineers (civil) and surveyors. ......-...-.-.+eeeeeee ee ee eee 60 GOl) «teaser 
Musicians and teachers of music, .........5-.-.. 0000s eee eee eeee 712 363 349 
Teachers im colleges, et... . 05.02. eur nnceseresiens se scieg eae = 453 39 414 
Other professional EE SIT depen aie: Rene, AER MERE 192 172 20 
Domestic and personal service........... 00-000 cece eee tees 280,143} 137,951} . 142,192 
Barbers and hairdresserSa.. cc « shvvie ts ses oa eeles sane ae Me enie eee 1,656 1,522 134 
Barténd6rs sa hare ste canbe Ate peels, Simian Gaon gate ep amee emetine =e 367 SEU... acetone 
JANIE OTS*ANG:SOXUODS 2s Sucre cae seays Deve eos a al Su 6 che 27 Samana era) Seo ee, oe 218 195 23 
Haboters(notspecified) <. kad. «i. See chkuhee wk sek aha wits 128,890] 111,814 17,076 
Daunderers:and laundresses:. 2. << bo. Gide wace = Wes ace bloc aecetvl ee 7,017 665 6,352 
Saloon keepers’ ss... cevicwiasaghin 6-<. dora ea te eyelash Meee wager eon ala ar tats ose fe] 5 cee een sen Sheep a ta sy ohetean ave eee ob tals 
Meryvants amdiuwettOrs 5 o.cc.cie sprmcssiscskey pos: ebe.ja w isiieh sate Veena, teen oes oh 138,284 19,961 118,323 
Watchmen, policemen, firemen, ete. . ............2. 00 cece cece 151 LIA Se 
Other domestic and personal servicels.... Sse. oc. Sac wre bis deeseetete es 3,560 3,276 284 
Tradeiand transportation... ....acie> «25 006.0205 falespie oie sc 122,507 100,313 22,194 
PASO ING Bot stiscissa ro ve-ca chime Rl whe erena eee ete ARAM. RNR te gine ae vnciey a inde eee RS 945 857 88 
PS OAL IISTY BMC SALONS 5 ra, ers oie ei eiecele ny erviecd aie sia Aue aes Bie soe ee) Sees 497 494 3 
Bookkeepers and accountants... 62.0.2... eee eee eee eee eee 2,169 911 1,258 
WlSrEs AMG COP VASES |. ois, coc cie ise S:s.cyeis fesse leae oA nee s ion eae ae eeerviat seers 22,034 17,788 4,246 
Draymen, hackmen, teamsters, etc.......-. 06.000 ce eee eee eee 11,582 11,548 34 
Horemon Andtoverseerpiy ssc /see sd Sinead isla detbtanecas ax Bia atecteee, dilten Mpatay w apeee [eter oe eee 
ED eet Lan seo eerie shee nccea Ny Be cas ctebeean ap stonn hich ea havthaite wis tlwsorench ora ae ee 1,811 1,810 1 
Hueksters'and peddlerst ok ois 20s ube ks ce yin a le ew dees ee cue 2,277 2,154 123 
Merchants (except wholesale).............. 0.0 cc ce eee eee e nee 2,568 2,308 260 
Messengers and errand and office boys. .........-...+.....0005: 42,045 37,835 4,216 
PackersiAndehippers..cie vc ste ccc cams Sock eters halts i See oa saps coclaleet 4,611 1,675 2,937 
Porters and helpers (in stores, €tC.).. 0.6... cee sce c eee ee eee tees 2,633 2,556 70 
Salesmen and saleswomien. 4) «sci. s4cegieicce @ Wc ane vols ees wis Blelwww ls 20,342 13,376 6,966 
Steam railroad employees... ts... sanpries cee eles heme ee | 2,480 2,454 26 
Stenographers and typewriters elie shtily MOM IIAS tn es aie Redes ccs ois tase aS 1,486 454 1,032 
Street ratlway employeesiss.sis.< i <n u ocece Stayaue Sieh lei Les ve creehe ans 98 97 1 
Telegraph and telephone linemen................060 cee ee sees 51 Deere csewetie ne 
Telegraph and telephone operators. ..............-.0+205. 1.315 736 579 
Others in trade and transportation... ..........0. eee eect eee 3,563 3,209 354 
Manufacturing and mechanical .. ................-0.0000- 284,330} 170,980) 113,350 
Marpentors Ad JOmMmerd. als ci bus oc.» os sthie wu sea oe aise eis oe ie 1,924 Wa ie cae sya cite 
Masons (brick and stone) 58. suces.t south to unre emetic an neers thee §82 Lato) [ee achcheu mote 
Painters, glaziers, and varnishers. ....) vwsetlss eee ne eee 3,253 3,060 193 
Paper hangers. aT Se SE Rn te | SO Nae. moe 304 SOB tices casi 
PLASURTOTAL Ss e:.62i'e: 0. ices: sagas Rado CUES Pat cain ee Dene ee a wee 131 NOU ssn oie eae 
Plumbers and gas and steamfitters ... 2... 0.00. cee ecu ee nee eeae 1,691 1,689 2 
Roofers and slaters......)..Secos cise Ha se as woe ace, Eee ote 62 G2 Riki hee 
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CHILD LABOR IN THE UNITED STATES (Continued). 


10 To 15 YEARS 


OCCUPATIONS 


Mechanics (not otherwise specified). ...........--+..++++ 
Oil well and oil works employees. . 
Other chemical workers. ..... 
Brick and tilemakers, etc 
Glassworkers.......... 
Marble and stonecutters. 
POtGOras oe eee canes bse 
Fishermen and oystermen. 
Miners and quarrymen. . 









Other food preparers........ Dided acti shah lem ckneiyers eee 
EVE MITENOLEG § MPA Slee ore eres ay eee) ahs- anise, AUN 2 sipysis Bate A Se UPiayalnn eae a 
Erondnd steelworkerssc.42) Gracin casita d sus bbe isle sdaig ste ea o ee 
ROLLS Rein heath oe Sielsrs pti aitis watels extents Ais a-swictel tee ausider ate 
CEA DOUST TARICOTS) fo te) oc doyniertisisrenehe oralondieye satel Date Tiere sichstaeee wes 
Scove, imrmace, and eratemakers, oie cw oie cine ec nein s asi eiees 
FEOOMANG CNULCED TNAKGLES) cd de lu cierete we oeictsl otek sad cee Cele e 
Ue hvala USieiek shel inser ails cls Pusioteier thc ntcin tie elcigbavees eee Wek Steps: gushes 
DIES WOUIKOLS 5-0) Seo oialersia largo tel dre tle a 8s Bre Seal ete Sea a Vee es ore a7 Sate 
Boot and shoe makers and repairers... .......-0..cceeescecees 
Riarneds AiG HAGGIO MAKOLS: 62.6)! dtc cielo cltins Susle shove eolaicle wine 
eathericurriers and tanners: <<. cclcuie se ccpsie ns os eae valele we cere 
Trunk and leather-case makers, etc... 2.0... eee eee eee eee eee 
Bottlers and sodawater makers, etc... .......-. 0s cece cence eee 
STOWOES|RUGHHIAIGRLODDE at ciaicicet 8 sti. e vists se! ot.e lode ae aacke Dela bie 
PRSINEES ANAROOLUICTS ey. ine seisnkeo.ajaleelern 2 ENS A oyaele, aieesetalalenad 
Rem DSEETO TIE COTES Siam, oats cites sisraiess, eho, Uaioe: o°et'agatw site ieiere abated ¥.«' s, hateeatecd 
Coopers..... Shorea: Sa SNUORac 6 aenattcee eo em Det ms COOr 
Saw and planing mill employees. ... 2.00.0 62 0 cccee ave ces eee 
PEE ROO CA WOT REED AI Ia6 a ties «ollie ov isieee. allel iprahe REIS, dane a ahshs.ohche 
EST AMS LON GUS Ge bis ta. biest. shestis: ccs wlohe vtvce, 40) min, wise. Disitereheiea ale eane ieee 
ME OORT IS WRLOHTIR IOUS eo) a o/tcosefeeo.e Fen (alae, he oyaieus’ al oe) auaeupes oi ya 0'a 
Mak ANC MIVOr WOLKEESS «cece ate ai ie nicl ce ce cae econ ice bees 
Tin plate and tinware makers... 2... 0cccccndece cdwesaeeeseiwes 
TELE THGUAM WOLKONS fF wisie sys tiseumi gn arousldyeEis,o viElnudstin Sods aleel >, ee 
EGOS ET OPS? on Ge mayer Bae ee I oe 
HIOKINAKOLS CDAPEN) © ahianav enrol scoala cad sells coped ne caus thane 
PET AV ETS shar, o - piuiaie siaiste alee crtteth- ini caatiatele, stvteladetetAL wees anv ionire a 
Paper and pulp mill Operatives, ..jeceisie oie vied vais one ole tpV ed eo 

Printers, lithographers and pressmen... ......-. 0-6. cseeee eres 
Bleachery and dye works operatives..............000.eeeeeeaee 
Carpet factory operatives). + ...2 cies a cvltleccsiet suaee ews 
CO ELOMMNMN ODELAUVER. «  sxcpar0 ore! te atettyaisue sdb bw navgare cb agate «eal cule 
Hosiery and knitting AMUN GOEL AUVES is. crane ce sau orcas os cack «a.owrevacsiee. 
PLS OPCAUIVES.cctakie eile tee Cadac sce ae ce hee+ ts amare 














There should be severe child labor and factory inspection laws. It is very 
desirable that married women should not work in factories. The prime duty 
of the man is to work, to be the breadwinner; the prime duty of the woman is 
to be the mother, the housewife. All questions of tariff and finance sink into 
utter insignificance when compared with the tremendous, the vital importance 
of trying to shape conditions so that these two duties of the man and of the 
woman can be fulfilled under reasonably favorable circumstances.—Theodore 
Roosevelt, Message, 1904. 
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‘TEN MILLION PERSONS IN POVERTY IN THE UNITED STATES. 
BY ROBERT HUNTER. 


After studying with great care all the statistics and sources of information 
known to me upon the subject, I have come to the conclusion, as stated in my 
book on ‘‘Poverty,” that there are no fewer than 10,000,000 persons in actual 
poverty in the United States. This does not mean that there is this number in 
distress; it does mean that at least this number is much of the time underfed, 
poorly clothed, and improperly housed. The estimate is conservative, and an 
inquiry, properly conducted, would_very likely show a much larger number of 
persons in poverty. : ats : 

I base this statement upon my own observation in various cities in this 
country, upon the figures of the United States Census for 1900 concerning unem- 
ployment, upon the reports of the State Boards of Charity, the Bulletin of Statis- 
tics Department of the City of Boston for 1903, the records of the Municipal 
Court of New York concerning the number of evictions, and the report of the 
Department of Corrections, concerning the number of pauper burials in New 
York City. The report of the New York State Board of Charities indicate that 
29 per cent. of the people of New York in the year 1897, and 24 per cent. in 1899, 
found it necessary to apply for relief. While these figures cover the relief given 
by many private organizations they do not include a great deal of relief given by 
many small clubs, circles, churches, committees and trades unions. But, 
nevertheless, it is difficult to believe that such a large number of people in New 
York State were in distress. 

Excluding half the number of persons relieved by the dispensaries, in order 
to make some arbitrary allowance for duplications, even then the number of 
persons relieved would indicate that the poverty of New York State is enormous. 
In actual figures, as reduced, persons in distress in 1897 numbered 1,387,348, or 
about 19 per cent. of the people of New York; and in 1899, they numbered 
1,322,891, or about 18 per cent. Leaving out all dispensary aid the number in 
distress for 1898 and 1899 is about 12 per cent. of the population of the State. 
The Boston figures show that in the year 1903 over 136,000 persons, or about 20 
per cent. of the total population, were aided by the public authorities alone. 
Taking all of these figures, the results would be as follows: 1897, 19 per cent. of 
the people of New York State in distress; 1899, 18 per cent. of the people of New 
York State in distress; 1903, 20 per cent. of the people of Boston in distress; 
1903, 14 per cent. of the families in Manhattan evicted. Every year 10 per 
cent., about, of those who die in Manhattan have pauper burials. In addition 
to these facts, the United Hebrew Charities in their report for 1901, declared 
that from 75,000 to 100,000 members of the New York Jewish community were 
unable to supply themselves with the immediate necessaries of life, and for this 
reason were dependent in some way upon the public purse. The U. S. Census 
for 1900 would indicate that not fewer than 100,000 persons in New York were 
unemployed from four to six months during that year. On the basis of all these 
figures, a conservative estimate of the distress would be that 14 per cent. of the 
people in the State of New York are in distress. Studies in a small town in 
Indiana made about twelve years ago indicate that a similar percentage were in 
distress there; a study made in Chicago four or five years ago led me almost to 
the same conclusion. These figures, however, indicate only the amount of dis- 
tress, while the number of people in poverty would be very much greater. Those 
in poverty may not find it necessary to rely upon public assistance, but their 
manner of living is such as to prevent them from getting sufficient of necessaries 
of life to enable them to maintain a state of physical efficiency. 

My experience in Illinois, Indiana and New York would lead me to believe 
that this could be fairly estimated at 20 per cent. of the people, and applying 
this only to the largest industrial States, where it may be assumed the percen- 
tage of persons in distress is about the same as in the States inquired into, we 
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may safely conclude that 6,600,000 persons in the States of New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, and 
Michigan arein poverty. Taking half of this percentage and applying it to other 
States, many of which have important industrial communities, as, for 
instance, Wisconsin, Colorado, California, Rhode Island, etc., and the conclusion 
is that not fewer than 10,000,000 persons in the United States are in poverty. 
It is impossible in a short statement such as this to go into other estimates which 
would indicate a similar amount of poverty, and I am unable to state fully 
many reasons for believing that the percentages above used are conservative; 
but these figures, I believe, may be of use in conveying some idea as to the 
extent of poverty in the country. They are, of course, only estimates, and 
should not be used too positively or without certain reservations. 

These additional facts are important: over 2,000,000 workingmen in the 
year 1900 were unemployed from four to six months during the year; about 
500,000 male immigrants arrive yearly and seek work in the very districts 
where unemployment is greatest. Nearly half of the families in the country are 
propertyless; over 1,700,000 little children are forced to become wage-earners 
when they should still be in school; about 5,000,000 women find it necessary to 
work, and about 2,000,000 are employed in mills, factories, etc.; probably not 
fewer than 1,000,000 workers are injured or killed while doing their work; 
and about 10,000,000 of the persons now living will, if the present ratio is kept 
up, die of the preventable disease, tuberculosis. 

It is to be regretted that our statistical data is too inadequate to permit us 
to be positive in our statements concerning the extent of poverty. It is to be 
hoped that these estimates may arouse the proper Government officials to make 
careful inquiries into the facts. No one would be more pleased than I if they 
prove to be an overestimate, but all information which is now available would 
lead one to conclude that the extent of poverty is greater than this estimate 
would indicate. 


PAUPERISM AND CRIME. 


The number of Dependents, Delinquents, and Defictives receiving public aid or supported by private 
Charities, estimated by Prof. C. J. Bushnell, from State Reports, in Prof. Henderson’s ‘‘ Modern Methods 
of Charity, pp. 385-390. 





























Expense 
STATE Number eos Per 
Family 
AEE STSENCUSI STEPS Tf 2 I ea ee 415,730 $12,121,696 23.51 
Conneetiout-amem an tee aL ok ishis Bk vhae dina cale chad othe 100,000 4,000,000 | 28. 
INOUE LAS tenner scat iT ie eine me cerstral ete rola siaies + 160,000 25,000,0001; 18.00 
SUNS VALV ATID pa, nihertonmsmee tne a ee TANT ty SE A 110,000 26,000,0002; 20.00 
ON apart Ve ISIE Pt Re eyo a case eh aieh ns wigele has cy 100,000 5,034,886 | 12.00 
Mirohigagis qm Serer ch yee ina <e 2 aes tre 100,000 849,1253) ...... 
POV ASC ONIN D oeery petetalcayy elaystor tral aacis PARES eka aes akg) yar vat aine 15,000 1,000,000 | 3—4.00 
Calioxriwvedae ss Musee 0 tant Re eae MIR. cea Bll oS aie, eleece 2,667,000 | 10.00 
ANSEL el Bbegd GMO ERR ee eee oct ame eee 1,000,7303 $75,067 2s0 OV as ates 


In comparing these figures with those of other States it muts be remembered that they are 
for those receiving public aid or reported by private charities. Many more received unreported 
charity. The high percentage for Massachusetts and Connecticut are therefore partly due to a 
more complete registration of private charities and more largely, probably, to the fact that in the 
East dependents are more generally placed in institutions. than in the West, where institutions have 
not been equally developed. Many Eastern and far Western cities give no outdoor relief. Higher 
percentages, therefore may not always mean more paupers, but better care for them. ‘ 

_ Many more receive charity. In 1899, 18 per cent. of the people in New Yorv State received 
public or private charity. In 1903, 14 per cent. of the families of Manhattan_were evicted. Every 
5 oa chee 10 per cent. of those who die in Manhattan have pauper burial. See Robert Hunter’s 

overty. 
1 Expended in public charities alone. : . 
2 Public relief alone besides express for goods, hospitals, vagrants and other items. . 
8 Of this number, more than half (609,895) were in public institutions of relief or correction, 
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Judging from these figures, Prof. Bushnell estimates that “the total 
number of public and private abnormal dependents in the United States must 
not be far from 3,000,000, or one twenty-fifth of the total population of the 
country at an annual expense of nearly $200,000,000, or one-tenth of the total 
wage income of all the manufacturing establishments of the country.” Of 
Massachusetts he says that her charities and corrections cost her annually 
$23.51for every family in the State, an amount which exceeds “every year by 
nearly a million dollars the total current expenses for all the public schools of 
all the cities of more than 8,000 inhabitants in the State.” The capital involved 
is ‘‘more than one-third that invested in all the manufacturing establishments 
of this famous manufacturing State.’”’ For Connecticut the expense is $28 per 
family. For New York it is $18 per family (reported charity alone)—“$4,000,- 
000 greater than that for all the city schools in the State.’’ In Pennsylvania 
the capital involved is ‘‘more than $500,000,000, or more than half the value 
of all the farming property of the State, one-third of all manufacturing capital 
and fijteen times the value of the public property invested in the public schools,” 


STATISTICS OF CRIME. 


The Census figures for 1900 on Crimes and Pauperism are not yet available. 
The Census for 1890 puts the total number of prisoners in detention in the 
United States January 1, 1890, at 83,329 (45,233 in penitentiaries, 19,861 in 
county jails, 3,264 in city prisons, 9,968 in workhouses, 2,308 leased out, 1,695 
in military prisons and insane asylums. 


NATURE OF CRIMES. 


The Eleventh Census says that of the prisoners (January 1,1890,) 2.2 per 
cent. were committed for crimes against government; 22.9 per cent. against 
society; 21 against the person; 45.8 against property and 8.1 miscellaneous. 

For 1900 we have estimates only. Mr. Eugene Smith (Proceedings of 
National Prison Association, 1900, House Document No. 491, 56th Congress, 2d 
Session,) estimates 250,000 in the United States who make their living at least 
in some degree by the practice of crime. Their annual income he estimates at 
$1,600 each or $400,000,000. Taxation caused by crime he puts at $200,000,000, 
besides the property destroyed by animals; the time, life and labor lost; the 
private expense entailed, expenses for steel safes, safe deposit vaults, burglar 
alarms, detectives, locks, bars, bolts. 


WHO COMMIT CRIMES? SEX, RACE AND NATIVITY. 


—-———————————————— ee 


PER MILLION OF POPULATION 
Men | Women | Negroes 













NOFtHAUIONiOl ges gs eee ok a 24,8830 3,375 2,037 1,425 
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South Avlantiotmn.sc coe te ene 10,505 904 8,863 1,043 245 
North Certral. thot. sit teat a eae 18,873 981 2,738 862 26 
South: Contral-os. b.:..ct, eee oink wen 15,131 953 | 10,381 1,250 216 
CSLORN. se oe tee ok ee ne eI ere 6,532 192 258 2,199 22 

















Pr cei us ira ork ROSS RRA Cte es 3 24,277 





After a careful study of the statistics of penitentiaries in 1890, Prof. Falkner 
found that of 9,859 prisoners reported by the Wardens’ Association, there were 
only 227 females or 2.3 per cent., which, he says, may mean that females are not 
sent to penitentiaries or do not commit the more serious crimes. (The total 
aggregate in all penal institutes, however, in 1890 was 40,741 men to 32,304 
women.) Nearly one-fifth of the convicts in the penitentiaries studied were 
colored, a proportion far in advance of the colored in the population. 
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CRIME AND FOREIGN POPULATION, 


As to the extent to which the foreign born in the community contribute to 
our penal population, Prof. Falkner found that, in 1890, considering penitentiartes 
alone (not including workhouses and other penal institutions) adult whites of 
foreign birth did not contribute more than their due proportion as compared 
with the native born. 

But of the second generation of the foreign born—that is, of the native 
whites of foreign fparentage—it does seem true that they produce more than 
their proportion of criminals, for native whites of native parentage had 753 
prisoners for each million in 1890, and native whites of foreign parentage had 
1,345. And taking into consideration penal institutions of all sorts, except 
juvenile reformatories, the 20,000,000 of our population in 1890 who were 
foreign by birth or parentage, furnished a half more prisoners than the 34,000,000 
of our native white population. In other words, the tendency to crime in the 
United States was more than two and one half times as strong among those who 
are foreign by birth or parentage, as among the native white. 

Difference of race, however, seems to count more than difference of nativity 
in the production of criminals. The following table, compiled from the census 
of 1890, gives the nationality of the parents of prisoners and paupers in the 
United States, so far as these were known, and compares the percentages of the 
extent to which each country has furnished the parents of criminals, with the 
percentage of the extent to which it has furnished parents in the community at 
large. It will be seen by making this comparison what differences there are in 
this respect between races. 


PERCENTAGE OF NATIVITY OF 105,885 KNOWN PARENTS OF PRISONERS IN U. S. 
AND 108,802 KNOWN PARENTS OF PAUPERS IN U. S. CENSUS OF 1890. 
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Parents of total population. .. .| 1.50} .82}3.07| .86) 7.85} .41] 10.94) 2.11) .41] .12/ .34] .40} 33.02] 66.94 
Parents of prisoners.......... 3.83) .30) 5.66) 1.88) 27.56) .97| 943.) 1.20) .36] .24) .08) 1.14) 56.81) 43.18 
Parents of paupers........... 1.85] .22) 4.30) 1.28) 29.79] .89) 14.36) 1.98] .12) .09] .32) .29) 48.46) 41.59 


























As to age and conjugal condition, Prof. Falkner found that in round numbers 
one-third of the convicts were over 30 years of age, and that 68.75 per cent. 
were unmarried. As to occupations, agriculture produced 15.27 per cent. of 
the prisoners and (in 1900) 44.3 of the community; personal and professional 
life, 72.09 of prisoners, and 23.7 of the community; trade and transportation, 
10.41 of prisoners and 16.3 of the community; manufacturing and mechanical 
pursuits, 22.01 of prisoners to 23.3 of the community. 

“Fundamentally the questions of love and confidence between parents and 
children underlie the whole social system—not only underlie, but are. Our 
civil life in the long run will rise or sink as the average family is a success or 
failure. All questions of social life will solve themselves if the children are 
brought up to be the highest they are capable of being, if our social and family 
relations are as they should be; if not, no material prosperity, no progress in 
literature, art, success in business or victory in war will make up for it to the 
nation.’—Theodore Roosevelt. 
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INTERNATIONAL STATISTICS 


Comparisons between countries as to criminal statistics are most difficult 
and in great danger of being misleading because the laws and basis of the 
statistics are so different for different countries. Generally speaking the higher 
the moral standard of a country, the more numerous will be its laws and regu- 
lations, particularly against petty offences and still more strict will be the 
enforcement of the laws. Consequently a high ratio of arrests and convictions, 
at least for petty offences, is an indication of a high rather than a low moral 
standard. Statistics of only the greater crimes can be compiled at all, and there 
with great uncertainty. Mr. W. D. Morrison of His Majesty’s Prison at Wands- 
worth, Eng., gives the following figures in his Crime and Its Causes (1891): 














, oS as HOMICIDES OF ALL KINDS TRIALS FOR THEFT 
Tried Convicted Annually 
Population 
COUNTRIES ay = ap Years Per epee Per 
Annual | 100,000 | Annual | 100,000} years | 100,000 
Average | Inhabi- | Average | Inhabi- Inhabi- 
tants tants tants 
Gal gets cient ceacte a. cruene 23,408,277|1887 3,606 | 15.04 2,805 11.98 | 1880-84; 221 
AUISULIG Tc oot. es 17,199, 237|1883-6) 689 4.01 499 ZOOM A eT Se Sel. ee eters 
IBTANIOG fo ots. Sse 31,044,370/1882-6| 847 2.73 580 1.87 1879-83 121 
Belgium= so 2. eos 4,377,813|1881-5 132 3.02 101 2.31 1876-80 143 
DEY J 12) Cle Ree rane Pane 19,898,053/1882-6 318 1.60 151 0.76 1880-84 228 
Treland =. sachnnkiles 3,854,588/1882-6 129 3.35 54 1.40 1880-84 101 
Seotland x6 -<.0 sss sae 2,841,941|1882-6 60 2.11 21 0.74 1880-84 289 
pain’ s.c.sg oe ee cee 13,300,889|1883-6, 1,584 | 11.91 1,085 8.16 | 1883-84 24 
HIUNZAry os etna 10,821,558|/1882-6)......../........ 625 5.78 | 1876-80 82 
Holland. 326. ass. 3,172,464/1882-6 35 1.10 28 0.88 | 1876-80 82 
Germany........... 35,278,742)1882-6| 567 1.61 476 1.35 1882-83 262 
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THE DEFECTIVE CLASSES. 
The Statistics of the Twelfth Census are not yet available. 


Insane.—In 1880 there were reported 91,959 insane persons in the United 
States, or 1,833 for each 1,000,000 of pe in 1890, 106,485, or 1,697 for 
each 1,000,000, showing a decrease. ut in 1896, reports from thirty States to 
the National Conference of Charities and Corrections showed 102,000 insane, a 
ratio which would mean 145,000 for the United States. But these ratios are 
all of doubtful value, since they all depend on the varying degree to which 
different censuses have succeeded in registering the insane. The number of the 
insane in asylums is doubtless on the increase. It is larger among whites than 
negroes and larger for foreign whites than natives. According to Levasseur, 
“Pop. Francaise,’’ p. 347, the number of the insane in France for 100,000 of 
each class was: artists, 9.6; lawyers, 8.5; clergy, 4.1; physicians, 3.8; professors 
and literary men, 3.5; soldiers and sailors, 2.0; industry, 1.1; leisure class, 1.0; 
commercial, 0.4; agriculture, 0.2. (See table below.) 

According to Professor R. Mayo-Smith’s ‘Statistics and Sociology,” p. 221, 
the number of insane persons in most countries is on the increase.The census of 
1891 in England showed an increase of the total number of lunatics since 1871, 
but calculated that this was due to the better care given to them and the con- 
sequent prolongation of life. In 1889 there were 85,345 insane persons (includ ;- 
ing idiots) in England, or 2,907 per 1,000,000. In Ireland, the proportion of 
lunatics to 1,000,000 of the population was 775 in 1851, and in 1891, 3,174. The 
proportion of idiots was, in 1851, 750 per 1,000,000, and in 1891, 1,326. Since 
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1881, however, there has been a decrease. In Scotland, lunatics increased 
from 2,250 per 1,000,000 in 1881 to 2,596 in 1891, while idiots decreased from 
1603 per 1,000,000 to 1,246. There are more women insane than man in 
Sweden, England, Scotland, and Ireland. In Austria and Hungary men lead. 
In Ireland, 79.6 per cent. of the mentally deranged were unmarried. In 1891, 
in Ireland, 41 percent. could read and write. (See table below.) 

Blind —tThe total number of blind in the United States June 1, 1890, was 
50,568—whites, 43,351; negroes, 7,060; others, 157; males, 28,080; females, 
22,488; native-born whites, 34,205; foreign-born whites, 9,146. The number of 
blind in one eye only was 93,988. In the United States in 1889 there were 
2,931 persons under instructions in institutions for the blind. 

Deaf and Dumb.—The total number of deaf mutes in the United States 
June 1, 1890, was 40,592—-whites, 37,447; negroes, 3,115; others, 30; males, 22,- 
429; females, 18,163; native-born whites, 33,278; foreign-born whites, 4,169. 

The number of persons so deaf as to be unable to hear loud conversation 
June 1, 1890, was 121,178, of whom 80,611 were able to speak. The latter were 
49,278 males, 31,338 females, 77,308 whites, 3,308 negroes. 

Deaf mutism is an affection of childhood. The steady decrease after the 
age of 20, shows the greater mortality among these unfortunates. 

Feeble Minded.—The total number of feeble-minded in the United States 
June 1,1890, was 95,609—whites, 84,997; negroes, 10,574; males, 52,962; females, 
42,647; native-born whites, 75,910; foreign-born whites, 9,087. 

International Statistics —Professor Mayo-Smith “Statistics and Sociology,” 
p. 213, gives the following table, but reminds us that it is of doubtful comparative 
value, owing to the different degrees to which the deficient are registered in 
different countries: 


DEFICIENT FOR 1,000,000 oF PoPpuULATION: 1890, 





r Deaf- «as 
COUNTRIES teres Insane | Idiotic | Total 
MERE ELHMe Sy teMaueieseiy itae centededan Sint cota rNeer a of sicoeabatiaiin Rea 1,292 |11,513 2 656 4,267 
IG IATE ADGAW RICE 4 lecnessaais dade aie no scdeleveents abacus A489 183,357 1a. cea os 4,653 
[ER EATEOS I 0 Stee cei scan, cis oA lies ny KETC (ATMO om hag 8 8p 1,089 03 1,009 3,752 
Ole Mtl panes ihe sadien a: aake yet sual eatvece Sous: auabir cites asf. ctee ! ests 5 3,176 1,327 6,353 
BIN OR BRN aa e8 on sa lc arabe dal vcs edn cre goto bho t= lane ieee bent 6 ESO. (8 3SOG6e ch. pence 6,265 
FRCS PAYA GR Scat fer eed vat ai toastracyrds ees a> GET asin puandBcAaS 200 OSeR 95 528 2,594 1,246 5,063 
BU OGG bereits taty erarNeeaie cTebpinie) acbrs sdelevitiaelad cts fs 1,019 1,818 1,592 5,344 
PBC GREGG asic o.staw le aeae says aR alews oe ae 659 1,697 1,526 4,687 
North Atjantio Division. 6 occ ccice sevice, beicieoia eae es 670 2,385 1,472 5,304 
Sort AoA TIATAG LISVAGIONs: «. <gb-alae/o « Si eo wlavarecanaytta's 634 1,322 1,653 4,797 
WWorte Contral DiVIsiOnls sc). 5 sc not trades ens 731 1,647 1,634 4,795 
South Central Division: . oc cis. 8 vb eee ele ete 581 959 1,532 3,967 
DU Ge tertaa AONCIRLORLS celine «sa ve inteeee shake otectisotstgn A wkesin hin, | 480 1,878 648 8,517 





1 Under insane are included idiots. 2 Under idiots are meant cretins. 3 Includes insane and idiots. 


JUVENILE COURTS. 


Juvenile Offenders.—According to Professor Henderson (See “Child Saving’’) 
a Juvenile Court is the control agency in a rational system of dealing with 
juvenile offenders. They should not be associated with hardened criminals. 
A jury may be demanded but is ordinarily superfluous. In many cases admoni- 
tion from a wise judge is all that is necessary. Fines may be placed on parents, 
or others be required to give security and are “‘the only form of penalty which 
do not injure beyond remedy.”” In some cases probation officers (women for 
girls) are an essential factor. To these a judge may assign a delinquent to be 
watched over, guided, and reported, without being sent to a reform school. 
This saves a large percentage of children. 
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NUMBER OF MURDERS AND HOMICIDES IN THE U. S. SINCE 188s. 
(From statistics compiled by the Chicago Tribune.) 


























Number 
Number | of Murders| Number | Number | Number 
of Murders| and Homi-| of Suicides| of Execu- | f Murders} Number 
YEAR and Homi-|'cides for | in the | tions in the®2d Homi- | of Lynch- 
cides in || each Mil-| United | United | cides to ings 
the United |jion of Peo-| States States each exe- 

States ple eution 
SS Ak ae Gres Nise see Bs mS. Se 1,808 EP ee 978 108 LZ, 181 
DOO epee us. Sich, shots) aug erebanats 1,499 26.1 914 83 18 133 
AS Samet cM ae + cite eentns 2,335 39.8 1,387 79 29 125 
LSERS cones fon FIG. Senate y 2,184 36.4 1,487 87 25 144 
NR ROe  ecrth she ene he so, aeons: 3,567 58.2 2,224 98 36 175 
SOO Soe 5 sa) once a hus rateusyerad 4,290 68 5 2,640 102 42 123 
USBI SA eid Peewee 5,906 92.4 3,331 123 56 193 
NOOO ees te GS ons ae 6,791 104.2 3,860 107 63 230 
Doe ie eee ee ide Garni 6,615 99.5 4,436 126 52 200 
TOE crite i yacsays Hav Giese ves pede 9,800 144.7 4,912 132 73 189 
NOOO: TOE Teen eee 10,500 152.2 5,759 132 79 166 
TSG us sie noe ree 10,652 151.3 ,530 122 87 131 
$07 te oA et Paiute 9,520 132.8 6,600 128 74 166 
TSG rts ce cruarathnt secant 7,840 107.2 5,920 109 72 127 
DROOS Ric Fe ies. deans 6,225 83.6 5,340 131 87 107 
MOOO Ss aie cike~ sea -cts SS 8,275 108.4 6,755 117 71 115 
MOORS ae Paks. Mew eRe 7,852 100.9 7,845 118 67 135 
ie eraser tc ar si aay aye eet oaths 8,834 a Ih ie 8,132 144 61 96 
LOOG Sule ta ce She need 8,976 112. 8,597 124 72 104 
BOO Six, wees, hha a STR 8,482. . hQ4e4.6 lho rath 116 73 87 

PROPIA sciatic salsa ale anaes 131,951 86,647 2,286 57 2,917 








Nortre.—In reading these figures due allowances should be made for errors. 

















At least for the 


South, Southwest, and West, the high rate of telegraph tolls and the lack of local newspapers 
made the machinery for collecting general news much more imperfect for the first half of the above 
The now increased attention given to the number of homicides 
and lynchings has worked also undoubtedly to make the latter records much more complete. 
Yet allowing for this, and although things do not seem quite so black as they were in the years 
that followed the panic of 1893, an increase from 1,808 to 8,482 murders in 20 years is an increase 
Yet "possibly even more significant is the fact that in 1885 there were 


period than for the latter 


startling in the extreme. 


half. 


only 17 murders and homicides for each execution, and in 1904, 73 for each execution, an increase of 
over 400 per cent. The columns too show that’ except for the bie of depression from 1894 to 
1899, the growth of murders and homicides has been almost steady showing it the resultant not of 


accidental causes, but of some sinister evil in the nation which is steadily working increasing 
wrong. 


CAUSES OF MURDERS AND HOMICIDES IN THE UNITED STATES, 
1894-1900. 
(From statistics compiled by the Chicago Tribune.) 
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ONE CAUSE OF CRIME. 


Commenting upon these figures, Mr. S. S. McClure says in his magazine: 


I was led to consider the prevalence of crime by the results of the investigations made by this 
Magazine. It seemed to me incredible that legislators, mayors, aldermen, policemen—even justices 
of the peace and sometimes police judges—selected by the methods described in Mr. Steffens’s 
articles, could fully profect life and property. 

Sorasaraente are established and maintained chiefly for the purpose of protecting life and 
property. 

Is it possible for officials to prevent ordinary crimes who are selected and elected generally for 
reasons other than special fitness for their tasks, and frequently for the definite purpose of robbing 
the people who elect them? 

Can a body of policemen engaged in blackmail, persecution, and in shielding lawbreakers 
make a community law-abiding? Can a body of policemen engaged in criminal practices prevent 
others from committing crimes? Can a board of aldermen who for private gain combine to loot a 
city govern a city well? 

We have described time and again the oligarchy which consists of these three classes: 

1st. Saloon-keepers, gamblers, and others who engage in business that degrades. 

2d. Contractors, capitalists, bankers, and others who can make money by getting franchises 
and other property of the community cheaper by bribery than by paying the community. 

Politicians who are willing to seek and accept office with the aid and endorsement of the 
classes already mentioned. 

These three classes combine and get control of the party machine. They nominate and elect 
men who will agree to help them rob the city or state for the benefit of themselves and who will 
agree also not to enforce the laws in regard to the various businesses that degrade a community. 

We find under various modifications this criminal oligarchy in control of many communities 
in the United States. We find representatives of this combination in the United States Senate, 
among governors of states, state legislators, mayors, aldermen, police officials. We find them 
among men in business life—captains of industry, bankers, street-railway magnates. In short, 
wherever franchises or contracts of any kind are to be secured from a community, we find leading 
citizens in the ring to rob their own neighbors, managers of corporations bribing law-makers, 
lawyers for pay helping their clients to bribe safely, jurors refusing to render just verdicts. . . . 

These men we have called enemies of the Republic. They are worse. They are enemies of 
the human race. They constitute a class of criminals very different from ordinary criminals 
who break laws. These men destroy law’. 


A NOTE BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS. 


According to Booker T. Washington, no lynchings were reported in November, 1904, only 2 
in December, and none in January, 1905—-only 2 lynchings in three months. Such a thing has 
not occurred in 20 years; probably not in a century. This confirms what I myself have noted, 
that the two seasons when lynchings take place over the South and Southwest are just after the 
summer crops are gathered, before cotton picking begins and when cotton picking and ginning is 
over, and before cotton planting. These two gaps in agriculture give two seasons when the white 
man is realizing on the yield of ye field and spending a little more for drink than usual, and when 
the colored man who has completed one job is wandering off for another, taking a little idleness 
himself. It is a proverb at the South among the negroes I find that ‘‘they don’t hang no niggers 
in cotton picking” when labor is in demand, a brutal fact which gives me hope that as industry 
grows better organized it will be seen that it is an economic waste to hang a man or burn him 
alive, aside from other obvious arguments against lynching. 


THE SOCIAL EVIL. 


Abridged from the report prepared under the direction of ‘‘The Committee 

of Fifteen.”’ New York City, 1902. 
Trading in vice has in late years had a rapid development in New York City. 
The Raines Law, requiring saloons to become “‘hotels,”’ has given opportunity 
and a cloak of attractiveness and ease to prostitution. The appearance of the 
“cadet,” (who makes money by seducing girls and placing them in houses of 
prostitution) is but one link between the tenements and the evil trade. The 
artnership between some of the Police Department and the keepers of evil 
Eee has given immunity from arrest in exchange for a share in the profits. 
“When a house containing not more than ten inmates, exclusive of the pro- 
prietress, and known as a ‘fifty-cent house’ could afford to pay an initiation fee 
of $500 to the wardsman and $50 a month for the privilege of continuing in this 
illegal occupation unmolested, an estimate can be tormed as to the amount of 
trade which must be carried on within.” In one precinct not over a mile 
square, there were in 1900, about forty such houses, and sixty well known 
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centers of prostitution in tenement houses. There are no trustworthy statistics 
in existence for New York City generally. The report declares that experience 
teaches unmistakably that a system of regulation of vice as practiced in most 
European continental cities is no radical or adequate remedy for the evil even 
in its merely physical aspect. The recommendation of the committee says: 
‘The better housing for the poor, purer forms of amusement, the raising of the 
conditions of labor, especially of female labor, better moral education, minors 
more and more withdrawn from the clutches of vice by means of reformatories, 
the spread of contagion checked by more adequate hospital accommodations, 
the evil itself unceasingly condemned by public opinion as a sin against morality 
and punished as a crime, with stringent penalties whenever it takes the form of a 
public nuisance—these are the methods of dealing with it upon which the 
members of the committee have united.’’ Notes to the report quote Lecour as 
estimating in the seventies 30,000 in Paris, of whom 4,000 are registered: the 
registered at present are 6,000. Muller, in 1867, estimated 20,000 in Vienna; 
Neiman, in 1890, estimated 50,000 in Berlin; in London are to be found the 
greatest number “‘trained for prostitution from earliest childhood.” 

In 1893, Elbridge T. Gerry and Superintendent Byrnes both estimated the 
prostitutes of New York City at 40,000. Mr. Goodchild says that as it is 
estimated that for every fallen woman there are five fallen men, this would mean 
more than half the men of the city; but EONS: in that city are not supported 
by residentsalone. There isno reason for believing that New York is worse than 
other American cities in proportion to their size. Recent agitation in almost. 
all American cities has much reduced the outward manifestations of the evil. 
The Prefect of Police of Paris was quoted in 1893 as estimating 100,000 prosti- 
tutes in that city. An investigation in 1888 in Massachusetts of 3,866 prosti- 
tutes, found 1,286 with no previous occupation (home life), 1,155 formerly 
servants, 505 dressmakers and seamstresses, 292 from factories, 126 from stores 
or offices, 52 from the stage. 


CASES OF POVERTY. 


These are very various and of them various views are taken. Professor 
A. G. Warner, in his ‘‘American Charities’ (1894) has collected and tabulated 
the findings of a large number of investigations of the causes of actual cases of 
poverty in the United States, England, and Germany. He includes in his table 
practically all the findings, as to actual cases of poverty, made in a scientific 
way by trained investigators prior to 1894. His table embodies the results of 
investigations by the charity organization societies of Baltimore, Buffalo, and 
New York City, the associated charities of Boston and Cincinnati; the studies of 
Charles Booth in Stepney and St. Pancras parishes in London; the statements 
of Béhmert (Armenwesen in 77 Deutschen Sradien) for 77 German cities, pub- 
lished in 1886. It will be seen that here, if anywhere, we have a scientific 
analysis of the facts of the case. The conclusions, and especially the averages 
of even this table, however, should not be used without reading the explanations 
that follow it. The table is on the opposite page, quoting, only Professor 
Warner’s percentages. 


Of this table Professor Warner says: (pp 36, 37): 


“ The first duty of one presenting such a table as this is to indicate clearly what it does no 
show. It deals, as already indicated, only with the exciting causes of poverty; and yet this fact is 
not kept clearly in mind, even by careful workers. 5 


“Probably nothing in the tables of the causes of poverty, as ascertained by cold counting, will 
more surprise the average reader than the fact that intemperance is held to be the chief cause in only 
from one-fifteenth to one-fifth of the cases, and that where an attempt is made to learn in how 
many cases it had a contributory influence, its presence cannot be traced at all in more than 28.1 
per cent. of the cases.’’ (See Intemperance.) Professor Warner sums up the case by saying: 
‘The general conclusion regarding drink as a cause of poverty is sufficiently well formulated by 

“Mr. Booth. ‘Of drink in all its combinations, adding to every trouble, undermining every effort 
after good, destroying the home and cursing the young lives of the children, the stories tell enough. 
It does not stand in apparent chief cause in as many cases as sickness and old age; but if it were not 
for drink, sickness and old age could be better met.’ ”” 
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The leading wine drinking countries of the world are in this order: France, 
Portugal, Spain, Italy, Switzerland; the leading beer drinking countries are: 
Belgium, the United Kingdom, Germany, Denmark, Austria; the leading 
countries in the consumption (per capita) of absolute alcohol are: France, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Denmark, Spain, Italy, Austria, Germany and the 
United Kingdom. The countries consuming the least alcohol per capita are; 
Canada and Norway, Russia, New Zealand, the United States and Holland. 
The use of wine is on the increase in Belgium, France, Germany, Norway, Spain, 
Sweden and the United Kingdom. It is on the decrease in Austria, Canada, 
Holland, Hungary, Italy, New Zealand and the United States. 

The use of beer is on the increase in Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Germany, Hungary, New Zealand, Norway, Russia, Sweden, Switzerland, the 
United Kingdom and the United States. It is on the decrease in Canada and 
Italy. 

"The use of spirits is on the increase in Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Germany and the United Kingdom. It is on the decrease in Canada, Holland, 
Italy, New Zealand, Norway, Portugal, Russia, Spain, Switzerland and the 
United States. 

The use of all three is on the increase in Belgium, France and Germany. 
The use of all three is on the decrease in Canada and Italy. 


TEMPERANCE AND ECONOMICS. 


The above figures show that of the great commercial and manufacturing 
countries of the world, the United States has by far the lowest per capita con- 
sumption of alcohol. The per capita consumption of the United Kingdom and 
Germany is twice, and that of France three times that of the United States. 
It is impossible to disassociate this fact from that of the growing economic 
superiority of the United States. See also ‘“‘Food and Economics.” 


LIQUOR INTERESTS AND POLITICS. 


These are well known under every system of the excise laws, in prohibition, 
local option, high license, and the dispensary system. Messrs. F. W. Wines and 
John Koven, in their ‘‘The Liquor Problems in its Legislative Aspects,” (2d Ed. 
1898,) state that under the restrictive system in Boston in 1889, the chairman 
and 73 members of the city central committee of the dominant party were 
liquor dealers. How concentrated too was the liquor power may be seen by the 
fact that at that time 25 wholesale dealers were sureties for 1030 saloon keepers, 
assuming a liability of $2,060,000. Under the license system in Philadelphia 
in 1894 according to the same authority, of the 8 Philadelphia State Senators 
whose terms expired that year, 6 were signers, counselors, or bondsmen, for 
liquor dealers in the last license court. Of Philadelphia’s 39 State representa- 
tives 30 signed license applications or liquor bonds in that year. In New York 
City in 1884, according to an investigation of the Church Temperance Society, 
out of 1,002 political meetings 633 were held in and 86 next door to saloons, 
nearly 72 per cent. in all. January 29, 1894, the Wine and Spirit Gazette said: 
“The liquor vote of this State, a good deal more than 120,000 strong, can, if it 
will, control all legislation at Albany.” February 20 of that year it said, 
“There are nearly 200,000 voters in this State who live by the saloon.” 

Today the liquor interest is still more concentrated. _ The Whiskey Trust 
organized in 1887, under the name of the Distillers’ and Cattle-Feeders’ Trust, 
was early changed into a single corporation. According to the World Almanac, 
the Distillers’ Securities Corporation has a common stock of $32,500,000 and 
bonds of $16,000,000 more. The political power of these $50,000,000 in the 
liquor business can be imagined. Of England, Messrs. Rowntree & Sherwell 
(The Temperance Problem and Social Reform, p 107) quote Lord Rosebery as 
saying, “If the state does not soon control the liquor traffic, the liquor traffic 
will control the state.”’ 
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LIQUOR OCCUPATIONS IN THE CENSUS. 


Male. Female. Total. 
Saloon keepers) 2y a5 G40. Gif Pale alte aA tals 81,789 2,086 83,875 
BATU STG ST Seta Rist seco cate al al ers sclera cy geeaee 88,497 440 88,937 
Brewers and maltsters ...........2.0020e 20,709 275 20,984 
Distillers and rectifiers | shi. eel die ee ray aN 30 3,145 


Large asthe numbers given are, it does not include employees of distilleries, 
nor either owners or employees of wholesale liquor houses, nor a large number of 
others who are engaged in the business. 


THE DRINK BILE OF THE NATION. 
(From the Prohibition Year Book, 1904.) 


An article in the Chicago Tribune shows that the people of the United 
States spend $174,965,625 annuaily for literature, including newspapers, 
periodicals and books, divided as follows: 


INGWSPaAperS.4.. [acre aetaes bails ade aks Bil sacneta clcdetapeteys «= $75,749,654 
School books and quventliad. «se achat» am low «eee 30,665,971 
Magazines and periodicals. | 2... sj..teseinees «ve ee 12,250,000 
INION 6 SHEN: cet excrete cic ueuels) ro. .n Sorters utadi tiene ney one ere 17,600,000 
Miscellaneous.and technicali - 5. ......6-nse see aces 38,700,000 

EOLA AM ohene oT chasers eaeinc Se cas © caeieosieeetas $174,965,625 


The same article compares this with the nation’s annual drink bill, which it 
places at $1,249,191,553. In other words, according to this authority, the 
American people pay every year $1,074,225,928 more for intoxicating liquors 
than for literature of all kinds. 


TOBACCO WITHDRAWN FOR CONSUMPTION. 
(From the United States Internal Revenue Receipts.) 



















1903 1904 xy Increase | Decrease 

eet Te ee es ee 
Cigars, weighing more than 3 pounds pe 

CHOUSAT ets Ae Gakils wing Sed Lens no.| 6,786,390,533] 6,707,471,863 
Cigars, weighing not more than 3 pounds per 

SHOWA A ati Aedes dns no. 640,499,870 696,844,907 
Cigarettes, weighing not more than 3 pounds 

DOr PMOUSAN Cojo hs Sco Aeiere.s elec osahen no.| 3,031,893,732| 3,226,682,261 
Cigarettes, weighing more than 3 pounds per 

CHOUSAMGsat eae ah ee a Reet no. 9,679,936 8,421,610 
Snutis.. ti. ress ees eeitte dks whe Rane lbs. 18,840,747 20,157,580 
Tobacco, chewing and cmoking ....... lbs. 310,654,639 328,650,710 








(From the United States Tobacco Journal, July, 1904.) 


The output of our cigar industry during the fiscal year closed June 30, amounted to 7,404,316,- 
770, showing a decrease of 78,918,670 in full-fledged cigars; but there was an increase of 52,978,537 
in the output of little cigars, thus cutting down the total decrease of our cigar industry to about 
twenty-six millions. But the pangs of this slight decrease must soften in consideration of the 
increase of one thousand millionfin three short years since 1901. To produce this quantity of 
cigars over one hundred and thirty million pounds of leaft were required. The foreign leaf that 
entered into this production amounted to about twenty-two million pounds leaving a supply of a 
hundred and eight millions for our domestic growth. . . . 

The output of our cigar industry has nearly doubled in eight years. 
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LOCAL OPTION. 
PROHIBITION TERRITORY 


Alabama—20 prohibition counties, 11 dispensary, 35 license. 

Arkansas—44 counties prohibition, 29 license, 2 part prohibition, part license. 

California—175 towns and cities 

Colorado—50 towns and cities. 

Connecticut—94 prohibition, 74 license towns. 

Delaware—Half the State. 

Florida—32 out of 45 counties prohibition; partial prohibition in other 13; only 
125 saloons in entire State. 

Georgia—104 counties prohibition; 33 license and dispensary. 

Illinois—650 towns and cities prohibition. 

Indiana—140 towns prohibition. 

Iowa—All the State, except 25 cities. 

Kansas—Prohibition. . 

Kentucky—47 counties total prohibition; 35 counties with one license town 
each; 19 counties with 2 license towns each; 18 counties unrestricted license. 

Louisiana—20 out of 59 counties. 

Maine—Prohibition. 

Maryland—15 out of 24 counties. 

Massachusetts—20 license, 13 no-license cities; 83 license, 237 no-license towns. 

Michigan—400 towns and cities. 

Minnesota—400 towns and cities. 

Mississippi—65 out of 75 towns. 

Missouri—12 out of 115 counties, and many small towns. 

Nebraska—250 towns and cities. 

New Hampshire—144 towns prohibition; 60 towns and 11 cities license. 

New Jersey—200 towns and cities. 

New York—Cities have license by State law; of the 934 towns having the right 
of local option, 309 have total prohibition. 

North Carolina—Local option bill passed in spring of 1903. 

North Dakota—Prohibition. 

Ohio—176 towns prohibition under Beal law; several more under old law. 

Pennsylvania—20 counties and 600 towns and cities. 

Rhode Island—20 towns and cities. 

South Carolina—Dispensary law covers State. 

Tennessee— Whole State prohibition except 8 cities of over 5,000 population. 

Texas—141 counties prohibition; 57 partial prohibition; 48 license. 

Vermont—138 towns prohibition; 83 license. 

Virginia—Local option bill passed in spring of 1903. Richmond is the only 
important city without prohibition. 

West Virginia—40 out of 54 counties. 

Washington—50 towns and cities. 

Wisconsin—300 towns and cities. 

Many residential districts in Cleveland, Columbus, and other large cities. 


CONCLUSION OF JOSEPH ROWNTREE AND ARTHUR SHERWELL. 


After a minute and painstaking study, the above writers in their ‘‘The 
Temperance Problem and Social Reform’”’ (1900), come to this conclusion 
(p. 258): ‘‘Local prohibition has succeeded precisely where State prohibition 
has succeeded, namely, in rural and thinly peopled districts, and in certain 
small towns. Except for certain suburban districts, where there is an effective 
‘safety valve,’ in the shape of neighboring facilities for the purchase of drink, 
it is broadly true to say that local veto in America has only been found operative 
outside the larger towns and cities.” 
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THE TEMPERANCE PROBLEM. 


The several methods of dealing with the drink evil which have divided the 
advocacy of the friends of temperance, and which are herein presented, are the 
Gothenburg or Scandinavian System, the English Public House Trust, the South 
Carolina Dispensary System, Local Option, Prohibition, and the Anti-Saloon 
League. An account of the ‘Subway Tavern,” kindly furnished by the presi- 
dent of the Subway Tavern Company, has been added because the exceptional 
character of its opening has invested it with an interest which is altogether dis- 
proportionate to its importance. These statements have in each instance been 
prepared by a specialist who sympathizes with the methods he describes. 

The very fact that so many remedies are urged is evidence that no one of 
them is altogether adequate. 

Reformers are strongly disposed to advocate some one remedy not only as a 
“sure cure,” but as the ‘‘only cure”; hence the division of their ranks into hostile 
camps which renders the needed codperation impossible. 

This narrowness of vision is due to a common failure to perceive the complex 
character of social problems, and their relations to each other as causes and 
effects. 

Says Professor Francis Peabody: ‘‘There is no such thing as the complete 
and immediate solution of special problems which are inextricably involved in 
the general progress of social evolution. The whole social body moves together if 
it moves at all.” 

This does not mean that in the temperance reform nothing should be 
attempted because nothing can be done. It means that we should undertake 
the eee and not invite failure and ultimate apathy by attempting the 
impossible. 

f Of course prohibition solves the problem wherever it can be effectively 
applied; but it seems to be quite clear that, at the present stage of public senti- 
ment, prohibition cannot be enforced in large cities; so that the practical ques- 
tion is how to deal with urban populations—a question of increasing importance, 
because of the disproportionate growth of the city. 

To do nothing is to permit things to go from bad to worse. To enact laws 
which all experience declares cannot be enforced is to undermine popular 
a for law, which is to aggravate one of the most serious of our national 
evils. 

Meanwhile, the moral aspects of the temperance reform should enlist an 
earnest activity as the legal. It is to be hoped that the Lincoln Legion, an 
account of which is given us by its founder, Dr. Howard Russell, may do as 
much for this generation as the Murphy movement and the Washingtonian 
movement accomplished one and two generations ago. 


THE ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE AND THE LINCOLN LEAGUE. 

BY REV. HOWARD H. RUSSELL, D.D., FOUNDER AND ORGANIZER OF THE LEAGUE. 

_ On Sunday night, June 4, 1903, a union meeting of churches was held in the 
‘First Church,” in Oberlin, Ohio. The Rev. Dr. James Band, the pastor of the 
church, at the opening of the service, declared his belief that the meeting would 
prove historic. Professor G. W. Shurtleff introduced the speaker of the 
evening. He said: ‘‘Mr. Russell has already done an important work in securing 
the enactment of the Township Local Option law in the Ohio legislature in 
1888, and the officers of the Oberlin Temperance Allliance believe that under 
his leadership the plans which he will unfold to-night will develop a permanent 
and powerful organization against the liquor traffic in Ohio.” 

The plan presented for the consideration of the people that night was that 
an interdenominational and omnipartisan federation of the churches of the 
State be enlisted,to carry forward a persistent campaign of agitation to arouse 
sentiment and then to concrete that sentiment into the enforcement of existing 
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statutes and the enactment of better laws as rapidly as possible, A unanimous 
rising vote approved the movement and $3,000 was soon raised in Oberlin 
toward the support of the league. Doubtful as the enterprise seemed to many. 
the times proved ripe for the movement, and within five year the whole state 
was aflame with steady enthusiasm. From Ohio the movement has swept over the 
whole country, until in forty-two States and Territories a similar organization 
in each is now strongly established; more than four hundred employees serve 
the league throughout the country, and there will be raised in the national and 
State leagues the current year more than $400,000. 

The marvellous growth of the Anti-Saloon League is due to the sane and 
practical basis of its constituency and methods. It was foreseen at the outset 
that a real confederacy of the churches for temperance work would require the 
elimination of all partisanship from its system. Political results must indeed 
be reached, but it was believed this could be done without antagonizing the 
party alliance of any voter, so the League proposed to enlist the members of all 
political parties as well as of all religious denominations, and its victories attest 
the wisdom of its original constitution. 

In this way, in Ohio, during the past nine years, eighty-seven different men 
have been defeated upon their record, either for re-nomination or re-election. 
More than twice that number have been assisted by the League and thus saved 
unharmed when they were opposed by the liquor dealers because of their record 
in favor of reasonable measures to protect communities against the evils of the 
liquor traffic. 

In December, 1895, a National League was formed under the name of the 
American Anti-Saloon League in a convention held at Washington, D.C. The 
National League has extended the State Leagues throughout almost all the 
States and Territories of the Union. Four years ago a National Headquarters 
was opened in the Bliss Building, overlooking the Capitol grounds in the city of 
Washington, The Rev.E.C. Dinwiddie has had charge of the Legislatiye Depart- 
ment of the work at the Capitol. Under his leadership, backed by an influ- 
ential Legislative Committee at the Capitol, several victorious campaigns have 
been carried through to secure advancing temperance legislation in the halls of 
Congress. For twelve years before the Anti-Saloon League opened its head- 
quarters at Washington, not a single effective law to the advantage of the 
temperance reform had been passed by both houses of Congress. The League 
by no means claims all the credit for the legislation which has been enacted 
since our headquarters was established in Washington. We must always 
remember the effective aid which has been rendered to all good causes of reform 
in recent years by the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. There is no 
more skilful worker in legislative lines than Mrs. Margaret Dye Ellis, who is the 
representative of the Union at Washington. The Reform Bureau has also 
participated in many of these efforts. It is perfectly true to say that the winning 
of these enactments would not have been achieved but for the presence of our 
League at Washington, and the fact that the agent of the League had behind 
him the thoroughly organized State Leagues with their voting constituency 
pressing for the passage of these measures by the Congress. The temperance 
cause has secured no more useful legislation during recent years than abolition 
of the liquor saloon at the army posts of the country. The Anti-Saloon League 
and its contemporary organizations have not only succeeded in preventing 
the repeal of the Anti-Canteen Law, so called, but they have strengthened the 
fortifications in such a way asto surely preventits repealin the future. Our 
National League has inaugurated and achieved at the National Capitol one of 
the most remarkable campaigns for providing for substitutes for the saloon which 
has thus far been accomplished. The League secured the passage of an amend- 
ment to army appropriation bills by which three appropriations of half a million 
each, and a total of $1,500,000 was set apart for the erection and maintenance 
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of post exchange buildings at the army posts. These are to be recreation 
buildings where the soldiers can find the comfort of reading and writing rooms, 
libraries, gymnasium, baths and other attractions at the army post free from 
the presence of alcoholic liquors. This is the largest sum thus far appropriated 
by any government for substitutes for the saloon. 


THE LINCOLN LEGION. 


The Lincoln Legion was launched at Oberlin, on October 21, 1903, at the 
time of the holding of the tenth anniversary of the organization of the Anti- 
Saloon in Ohio. 

The temperance reformation has hitherto made headway in its progress, 
like the eagle in its flight, with two pinions: there were the moral suasion and 
the legal suasion wings. Of the two, the legal suasion wing has been most used 
in recent years. It is high time to make a general and thoroughly united effort 
to bring about a general revival of gospel temperance and pledge signing through- 
out the whole country. The Anti-Saloon League has been looking for several 
years for a leader for this important work. 

It was the writer’s privilege and honor to find the leader, as the result of an 
interview with a prosperous farmer named Cleopas Breckenridge, living near 
Springfield, Ill., who met me some months ago at that city and told me the 
following facts: “‘When he was a boy ten years of age, he lived where he now 
does, 16 miles northeast of Springfield, where his father tilled the land before 
him. One summer day in 1846 his father came home and announced that 
there would be a temperance meeting the following afternoon at the new log 
schoolhouse a mile and a half distant from,the farm. The family went and the 
people gathered from all that part of Sangamon County. The meeting was 
held in the open air and the people sat upon the logs of wood and boughs of 
trees that were left over. The speaker that day was a young lawyer from the 
county seat, the city of Springfield. He made a very earnest plea for total 
abstinence from the liquor habit and gave some good reasons why every one 
should sign a pledge of abstinence. After he had finished his speech he took a 
paper out of his pocket and said: ‘‘I have here a pledge which I have written and 
signed myself and am asking my neighbors, so far as they are willing to do so, to 
sign it with me.’’ It was passed around and a large number signed it. Then 
Mr. Breckenridge, his face lighting up as he remembered the occurrences of that 
day, said: ‘“The first thing I knew, the speaker was standing right in front of me. 
As I looked up into his face, he said: ‘Sonny, don’t you want your name on this 
pledge?’ I answered, ‘Yes, sir.” He said, ‘You know what it means—that you 
are not to drink intoxicating liquor as a beverage.’ I answered, ‘Yes, sir, I 
know what it means.’ He then signed my name upon the pledge, knowing that 
a boy of my age in those days could not write his own name, and then reaching 
down, he laid his hand upon my head, and said, ‘Now, sonny, you keep that 
pledge and it will be the best act of your life.’ 

“The man who spoke that day at the South Fork school house and signed 
my name upon the pledge and laid his hand in blessing upon my head, was 
Abraham Lincoln.” The Lincoln pledge is as follows: ‘‘Whereas, the use of 
alcoholic liquors as a beverage is productive of pauperism, degradation and 
crime, and believing it our duty to discourage that which produces more evil 
than good, we therefore pledge ourselves to abstain from the use of intoxicating 
liquors as a beverage.” 

During the past year more than 225,000 persons have enrolled in the Lincoln 
Legion by signing the Lincoln Pledge. Enrolled signers are formed into a ver 
simple order by hundreds, thousands, County Divisions and State Divisions. It 
is expected that in each locality at least one annual re-union shall be held, 
preferably upon Lincoln’s birthday to celebrate that important anniversary, 
and honor Lincoln’s memory with a temperance service. 
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THE GOTHENBURG SYSTEM. 


ARTHUR SHERWELL.* 


The principle which underlies the entire Company System in Scandinavia is 
the elimination of private profit from the retail sale of spirits. Under this sys- 
tem the rctail sale of spirits is taken out of private hands and placed under 
local public control which may be exercised either directly through a muni- 
cipality or through a philanthropic company acting in association with the 
municipality, but always under conditions laid down by the central govern- 
ment. In Sweden the control is inadequate; in Norway it is complete and 
efficient. 

The removal of the sale from private hands to public control is no mere 
detail of administrative reform. The inevitable antagonism between the 
aspirations of trade to extend itself, and measures whose aim is to discourage 
consumption, has never, in England, been overcome. It is the distinctive and 
peculiar merit of the Gothenburg System that it gets rid of this antagonism, 
and in so doing brings the widest range of both restrictive and constructive 
reforms within reach of easy attainment. 

It is sometimes assumed that the sole merit of the Gothenburg System is 
that it prevents the pushing of sales by the bartender. This is a strangely 
inadequate conception of its scope and working. 

In Gothenburg, the extraordinary reduction in the number of drink shops, 
the shortening in the hours of sale, the raising of the age at which young persons 
can be served, the abolition of sales on credit, of gambling, and of the immoral 
accessories of the public house—the absence, in short, of all pushing or stimu- 
lating of sales, whether by the bartender or by the principals who determine 
the policy of the public house, illustrates how wide is the difference in the con- 
duct of the trade according to whether ‘“‘men run after liquor or it runs after 
them.” 


THE FOLLOWING ELEVEN ADVANTAGES ARE CLAIMED FOR THE GOTHENBURG 
SYSTEM. 


1. Alone of all the systems that have been adopted, it secures a divorce between politics 
and the drink traffic. Drink selling once divorced from politics can no longer serve as an instru- 
ment of corruption, and one of the greatest obstacles to social reform is thus overcome. 

hen no !political party is fettered by trade support, and the vested interests now 
associated with it are destroyed, a large body of temperance sentiment is set free, and the way 
made easy for progressive temperance reforms. 

A trade universally recognized as dangerous is taken out of the hands of the private 
dealer, who naturally seeks to extend it, and is brought under effective restriction and control. 

. This restriction, being locally applied under local representative authority, keeps pace 
with the temperance sentiment of the locality. The end sought is the reformation of popular 
habits, and it is reached by a series of evolutionary stages, each of which finds its sanction in advance- 
ing public sentiment. 

If, as seems clear, prohibition is at present impossible in = e towns, the controlling 
system provides what is incomparably the least harmful safety-valve. a iaanétiarion towns there 
is no club difficulty, and no driving of the traffic below the surface. 

6. The number of licensed houses can be reduced to the lowest limits which public opinion 
will support, while the difficulty that exists under private ownership in singling out any particular 
house to be closed is avoided. 

- Sales on credit and all the adventitious attractions of the public house are done away 
with. 


8. Gambling and all the immoral accessories of the public house are abolished. 

9. By-laws for the regulation of the trade can be readily enforced and quickly adapted to 
the special needs of the locality. 

10. The controlling system secures for the community the vast monopoly profits which now 
go to those interested in the trade, and makes it possible to use them for the establishment of 
adequate counteracting agencies 

. _ The system enlists the active codperation of good citizens, and is responsive to an 
enlightened public opinion. 


*‘*The Temperance Problem and Social Reform. Popular Edition, pp. 153-4. 
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Wages of unskilled laborers have increased during the thirty-eight years 
since 1865, 80 to 90 per cent., a much higher rate than the wages of skilled 
laborers. 

As a temperance measure the System has succeeded so well that in 1898 the 
Bishop and Dean of Gothenburg together with thirty clergymen, petitioned the 
Royal Governor to apply the same restrictions to the sale of beer. 


LOCAL OPTION. 


REV. PURLEY A, BAKER, GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT OF THE AMERICAN ANTI- 
SALOON LEAGUE, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Local option is prohibition brought down to the level of a workable public 
sentiment. The difference between the local optionist and the extreme pro- 
hibitionist is not in kind but in the size of the political units. Local option 
crystallizes public sentiment in a given community and brings it to bear upon 
the liquor question for immediate results. State-wide prohibition is after all 
but a large kind of local option. 

The principle of local option does not refuse to abolish saloons where it can, 
because it cannot yet abolish them everywhere it would. Itis sometimes argued 
that local option is a compromise with evil. This is not the case. It is pro- 
hibitory to the full extent of the public sentiment existing. 

It is likewise argued that the saloon is an evil demanding the enactment of 
prohibitory laws the same as theft or murder. But persons presenting this 
argument forget that all agree that to steal or murder is wrong, but all do not 
agree that the traffic in intoxicating liquors is wrong. Vast numbers of our 
population, who must be regarded as good citizens because they are thrifty and 
law-abiding, do not believe that the traffic in and use of intoxicating liquors 
are wrong. With these people a long course of education is necessary to bring 
them to a full realization and recognition of the immorality and crime attendant 
upon the traffic in intoxicating liquors. 

There are few better methods of education for accomplishing this work, 
than the advocacy of the local option principle. The agitation leading up to the 
annual or biennial local option elections in the different political units, is of 
immense educational value, and furnishes its advocates frequent and full oppor- 
tunities for the discussion of the prohibition principle. Every municipality, 
township or county that abolishes the saloons is, by the beneficial effects of this 
act, a standing argument for the extension of the principle to the larger political 
units, As the steam in the boiler increases in pressure with the action of the 
engine, so does the public sentiment of the people develop in proportion to the 
frequency of the opportunities of putting it into effective operation. 

The solution of the liquor problem is too great a task to be accomplished 
by any one church or political party. We are coming steadily to recognize the 
necessity of bringing to bear upon it the mobilized public sentiment of all 
churches and all parties. This can be done only by the separation of the ques- 
tion from all other essential public and political issues of government. Such a 
separation allows the church to assume its proper place in the problem of tem- 
perance reform, and furnishes frequent opportunities for the exercises of its 
gifts and graces. 

Again, laws abolishing the liquor traffic are not self-acting. No law is 
operative that has not a public sentiment behind it. 

The merits of local option may be seen most clearly in what has been already 
accomplished, With the exception of three States in the Union, the large and 
increasing territory that is under prohibition has been made so directly by the 
operation of local option laws. Very much more than a majority of the counties 
in the Southern States are under prohibition through local option; and in some 
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of the States, like Tennessee and Georgia, saloon territory is the exception. 
Besides, a large part of the most of the counties that have not abolished saloons 
is under prohibition. What is true in the South is likewise true, although not to 
such an extended degree, in practically all of the Northern States. For example, 
in Ohio, where, because of numerous large cities the liquor interest has been 
deeply entrenched, under the operation of township and municipal local option 
laws more than two-thirds of the territory is under prohibition. Of the 1,371 
townships in the State, over 1,000 of them have no saloon; and of the 763 in- 
corporated villages and cities of the State, 486 have abolished saloons; and the 
no-saloon territory is constantly increasing. This has all been brought about 
through the operation of local option laws. In addition to this, Ohio has a 
District Local Option Law, which, although greatly mutilated by the act of the 
Governor after its passage, has nevertheless made it possible to banish saloons 
from many residential districts in most of our cities. The effort to put these 
local option laws in operation has developed a sustained public sentiment, which 
in most instances compels the enforcement of thelaw. It has unified and given 
direction to the efforts of the church against the liquor traffic. The operation 
of the law makes possible increased legislation for its application to still larger 
political units. Hence we conclude that local option is the gradual and natural 
approach to the ultimate overthrow of the beverage liquor traffic, 


PROHIBITION. 
JOHN G. WOOLEY. 


The body politic is simply the individual citizen multiplied. It has the 
same weaknesses, temptations, obligations, and potentials. There is no 
qualitative difference between product and multiplicand. The test of a reform 
proposition for the commonwealth, is the trial of it on the common man. 

The solid consensus of the whole drink world, including drinkers, doctors, 
divines, settlement students, rescue workers, the Salvation Army, the American 
Volunteers, the Keeley Institutions, is that personal prohibition is the only 
remedy, and the only safety for the individual. 

If there is any fallacy in applying this result to the study of the collective 
organism, it does not appear tome. ‘The drink problem in a man’s life, speaking 
broadly, is simply a question of his strength to enact and to enforce within 
himself a prohibitory law. 

Experiments in liquor legislation confirm this reasoning. All the foods and 
soft drinks and grains of which such magical effects are predicated, have been 
staples in the average saloon for many years, and a rather intimate knowledge 
of the subject has shown me that very rarely does a barkeeper urge intoxicants 
upon a customer in preference to food, soft drinks, or tobacco. 

As to tables, and comforts of one sort or another, and good order, and 
caution about minors and habituals, they are an old story to every saloonkeeper. 
In short, all the ‘improvements’ proposed for saloons are simply poor imitations 
of regular features of the ‘‘good”’ saloon, but no “‘good”’ saloon ever cured, or 
helped to cure, a drinker. But, on the other hand, ‘‘good’’ saloons are the best 
of all recruiting places for the inebriate army. 

Prohibition is the American method of dealing with the drink problem. 
The people have been educated along that line, and no other. The Prohibition 
party, especially, has taught the nation that for forty years; and its faithful work 
is telling now, not, perhaps, upon its own growth, but in an avalanche of general 
prohibition sentiment in all parties and all sections. 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, the most intelligent, diligent, 
and instructed of reform organizations for the last quarter of a century, is 
unanimous for prohibition, as against the various proposals for regulation, and 
now the Anti-Saloon League forges to the front of the movement with prohi- 
bition for its battle-cry and working theory. Tennessee has marshaled the 
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schoolhouse and the saloon for a finish fight, and almost swept the liquor traffic 
from her borders. Texas is a close second, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Virginia, not to speak of Maine, Massachusetts, and North Dakota, 
Oregon, and the rest, show inspiring gains. 

No mere local prohibition of the sale of alcoholic beverages will be successful. 
The federal government must quit nullifying the local law, and must exert its 
own proper police power in the District of Columbia, the Colonies and the Terri- 
tories, at least to put the brand of its disfavor on a business that is against good 
morals, good health, good laws, good law-enforcement, good education, and good 
times. 

Meantime over the whole plain of expediency, and the immediate-practi- 
cability argument, the high white mountain-top of truth looks down, admon- 
ishing that the one sure social service, outworking in every direction, and 
resting not at all, day or night, is to ‘‘cease to do evil, and learn to do well’’— 
man, woman, or government. 


THE PUBLIC HOUSE TRUST MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. 
FURNISHED BY EARL GREY. 


The Central Public House Trust Association was formed in August, 1901, 
for the purpose of organizing the Public House Trust movement. 

The object of the movement is to apply the principle of disinterested 
management to licensed houses. 

The movement seeks to safeguard the public by promoting in each county 
a local Trust Company, which shall acquire as many existing licensed houses as 
possible, and wherever the justices decide that a new license is wanted, shall 
demand on public ground, to be given the license with a view to its being managed 
as a trust on behalf of the community. 

The principle underlying the temperance reform at which these trust com- 
panies are aiming is the elimination of the element of personal profit from the 
sale of alcoholic liquors. Accordingly, the dividend payable on the capital 
subscribed is limited to 5 per cent. per annum, and thus the shareholders have 
only a nominal monetary interest in the trade. All surplus profits are handed 
to a council to be applied to objects of public benefit other than those properly 
chargeable to the rates, the provision of counter-attractions to public houses 
being especially kept in view. 

The houses under trust management are conducted as refreshment houses 
rather than as mere drinking bars; food, as well as non-intoxicating drinks, includ- 
ing tea, coffee, and cocoa are as readily served to customers as beer or spirits; 
and the food and drink supplied are of the best quality obtainable. The 
managers are paid a fixed salary. They have no interest whatever in the profits 
arising from the sale of intoxicants, and are, in consequence, under no inducement 
to push this part of the trade. On the other hand, they are encouraged to promote 
the sale of food and non-intoxicants. 

Further, the elimination of the element of private profit in the sale of alco- 
holics places the interest of a manager on the side of law and order, and removes 
the antagonism which at present exists between the interest of the retailer of drink 
and the public welfare. 

The assertion of Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell, never yet disputed, that 
the net profits realized during the year 1899 by the public houses and beer shops 
of the United Kingdom amounted to the huge figure of £19,400,000, shows how 

great a loss the nation has sutained from a licensing system which has allowed 
the high profits resulting from monopoly rights to be diverted from the pockets 
of the community to whom they belong to those of privileged individuals. 
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It has been recently ascertained that between 70 and 80 per cent. of the 
public houses are now in the hands of the big brewery companies; that is to say, 
these companies have either bought the houses outright or have by other means 
obtained a financial hold on the establishment, so that the house is ‘‘tied”’ to the 
brewery. The first object of this ‘‘tie,”” and its first consequence, is the condition 
that all liquors shall be bought from the brewery. 

The following are extracts from the instructions drawn up by the People’s 
Refreshment House Association for the use of their managers and adopted by 
the various Public House Trust Companies. 

The manager placed in charge of a public house belonging to the association 
must bear in mind that he has been appointed by the Council to conduct the 
management on certain fixed principles. 

These principles are: 


1. That the general arrangement and management of the house shall be on the lines of a 

house of refreshment, instead of a mere drinking bar. Hy are: 3 
‘hat food and a good variety of non-intoxicant drinks shall be as easily accessible to 
customers as beer and spirits. y : 

3. That the licensing laws enacted by Parliament for the regulation of public houses, and 
the promotion of temperance, shall be most strictly carried out in every particular. 

4. That the holder of a license is in a sense a servant of the public, and that he must study 
the comfort, well-being, and health of his customers; that his house must therefore be scrupulously 
clean, and that the rooms most used by the public must be comfortably arranged, well warmed in 
winter, and well ventilated. 


The tariff of prices is to be placed conspicuously in the bar, taproom, and 
parlor, and the prices thereon advertised must not be departed from. 

Intoxicants are not to be exposed with a view to attract customers, but 
every means is to be taken on the other hand to expose food and non-alcoholic 
drinks, so as to encourage their consumption. 

The number of Public House Trust Companies formed and registered at the 
end of September, 1904, was: 


34 for England 
1 for Wales 
17 for Scotland 
1 for Ireland 


In addition to these registered companies with a total subscribed capital of 
over £300,000, committees have been oe in those parts of the United 
Kingdom which are not yet provided with trust companies for the purpose of 
promoting their formation. 

The number of licensed houses secured for trust management during the 
year 1903 was 48, or an average of nearly one new license per week. The total 
number of licenses under trust management at the end of September, 1904, was 
144, 

Further, the promises of landowners to hand over to the trust companies of 
their respective counties the licensed houses on their estates, on the expiration 
of current leases, warrant the anticipation that the number of licensed houses 
that will come under trust management from this source alone will in the near 
future more than double the number of those already secured. 

In various parts of Great Britain, in Ontario, Manitoba, South Australia, 
New Zealand, Tasmania, Mauritius, Natal, and the Transvaal, active agencies 
are at work forming a public opinion in favor of applying trust principles to the 
management of monopoly houses. 

From individual reports all looking one way, we can only give the following: 

In their annual report for 1903, the Executive Council of the People’s Re- 
freshment House Association stated: 
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‘The Waterman’s Arms,’ Bankside, Southwark (the first ‘Trust’ house in London), was 
opened for business, after rebuilding, on January 14, 1904. Situated in a working class district, it 
now does a busy trade in cheap breakfasts, dinners and teas. At the bar in the workmen’s dining- 
hall about eight gallons of tea and coffee are sold by 10 4.m.each day. There is a saloon dining- 
room on the frat floor, in which luncheons and teas are provided at a moderate price. The takings 
for food and temperance drinks are frequently larger than the sales at the bar, though under the 
previous tenant practically nothing was sold but beer and spirits. 


It is to be noted that the takings for alcoholics in 1903 were about £420 less than in 1902 at 
the houses managed throughout the two years, and that the years 1902 and 1901 had already 
shown a decrease of nearly £500 as compared with 1900, On the other hand, every facility is given 
for the supply of tea, coffee, etc., and there has been a steady demand for bowls of cheap soup at 
several of our country inns. 


THE SOUTH CAROLINA DISPENSARY. 
W. O. TATUM, COMMISSIONER STATE DISPENSARY. 


It has been said that the wisest legislation consists of compromises. If 
so, the dispensary system is wise legislation, because it is a compromise between 
two conflicting remedies. What was intended to be a decisive battle between 
these two remedies was fought in this State in 1892. In that year the license 
system was in vogue in most of the counties of this State. In some few the 
liquor traffic was prohibited. It was sought to extend this prohibition to the 
entire State. The Democracy carries all elections in this State and its nomina- 
tions are made primary elections. In 1892 the Prohibitionists were strong 
enough in South Carolina to force the State Democratic Executive Committee 
to provide special boxes in the primary held that year in which the Democratic 
voters could express a preference between license and prohibition. There were 
more votes for prohibition than for license, but the number of those who voted 
for prohibition was exceeded by the number of those who did not vote at all, 
thereby showing that neither solution was satisfactory to them. 

B. R. Tillman, now United States Senator, was at that time governor of 
South Carolina. When the legislature met in the winter of 1892 a prohibition 
bill was introduced and its passage was urged on the ground that a majority 
had voted in the primary in favor of prohibition. All test votes showed that 
it had a majority in the legislature and would pass. While Mr. Tillman is by 
habit practically a teetotaler, he was opposed to the enactment of a prohibition 
statute for South Carolina, as he believed that it would aggravate rather than 
relieve the evils it was aimed at. His judgment was that no law can be enforced 
which is not believed in and supported by a majority of the people who must, 
live under it. While a majority of those who voted had voted for prohibition 
those who had so voted were not much more than a third of the white voters 
of the State. In this dilemma, it was brought to his attention that the city of 
Athens, Ga., conducted a municipal dispensary for the sale of intoxicating 
liquors. He studied the Athens idea with the result that he broadened it out 
to fit a whole State. The prohibition bill before the legislature was amended 
at his instance so that it became the dispensary law. Six months were given 
those in the liquor business in this State in which to dispose of their stocks, and 
the dispensary law went into effect on July 1, 1893. 

It was an innovation, and met the usual fate of innovations, no matter how 
pregnant with promised benefit. It was fought with relentless fury. The ablest 
lawyers in the State were retained to fight it in the courts. Legal attack after 
legal attack was aimed at the dispensary law, to have the courts set it aside as 
unconstitutional. These fights were carried through all the courts, even the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The dispensary withstood all these fights 
and now it is res adjudicata that the State has the right to sell liquor as an 
exercise of its police power. This principle has been affirmed by the highest 
legal tribunal of the land. 
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But it was not only in the courts that the dispensary law was fought. It 
had to meet political attacks no less fierce. The fire came from the two extremes 
which the dispensary sought to compromise. The liquor dealers did not relish 
being driven out of their profitable business. They and their friends sought to 
put out of office those who favored the dispensary law. They were too shrewd 
to make a direct fight. Until the dispensary law had a chance to prove its 
benefits by its operation, it was bitterly attacked by the prohibitionists. The 
element in favor of liquor selling by individuals backed the political fights of 
the prohibitionists, believing that if a prohibition law were enacted, its operation 
would be so unsatisfactory that the State would return to the license system of 
regulating the sale of liquor. The experience of some other States gave ground 
for this hope. 

But the dispensary was as successful in meeting this fight as it had been in 
withstanding the legal attacks. It has now been in operation nearly eleven 
years and has more than fulfilled the hopes of those who devised the experiment. 
It is no longer an experiment. Its practical results have been so satisfactory 
as to leave the opposition practically without argument. Among its stoutest 
champions to-day are many prohibitionists who were once its deadliest enemies. 
So great a majority of the people of South Carolina now favor the dispensary 
law that it is to all intents and purposes as fixed on the statute books as the law 
against murder. 

I have prepared a comparison which I think you will find instructive. 
Maine and Kansas have prohibition laws. Massachusetts tried prohibition and 
then gave it up in favor of what is generally regarded as the best law for license 
regulation of the liquor traffic. Itis a local option law, with a license fee of not 
less than $1,000. The number of licenses that can be issued is limited to one 
to one thousand inhabitants, except in Boston, where the limit is one to five 
hundred. 

In the comparison I make, the figures of population are from the United 
States census of 1900, while the revenue figures are from the last report of the 
United States commissioner of internal revenue, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1903. 

In Maine, with a population of 694,466, there were 958 retail liquor dealers, 
14 wholesale liquor dealers, 408 retail dealers in malt liquors, and 37 wholesale 
dealers in malt liquors. 

In Kansas, with a population of 1,470,495, there were 2,822 retail liquor 
dealers, 22 wholesale liquor dealers, 303 retail dealers in malt liquors, and 107 
wholesale dealers in malt liquors. 

In Massachusetts, with a population of 2,805,346, there were 4,898 retail 
liquor dealers, 215 wholesale liquor dealers, 194 retail dealers in malt liquors and 
402 wholesale dealers in malt liquors. 

In South Carolina, with a population of 1,340,316, there were 490 retail 
liquor dealers, 3 wholesale liquor dealers, 44 retail dealers in malt liquors and 10 
wholesale dealers in malt liquors. In South Carolina 113 of the retail liquor 
dealers, 2 of the wholesale liquor dealers, 33 of the retail malt liquor dealers and 
all of the wholesale dealers in malt liquors were State officials, selling according 
to law. The others were illicit dealers. 

To make the comparison more instructive, it must be remembered that the 
percentage of negroes who drink is greater than that of whites. The percentage 
of illiteracy among the negroes is also greater. The records of the criminal 
courts of South Carolina show that the negroes have much less regard for the 
laws of the land than the whites. 

South Carolina has 782,321 negroes, while the total of the other three States 
cited is but 85,296, as follows: Kansas, 52,003; Maine, 1,319; Massachusetts, 
31,974. 

Prohibition Kansas, with 130,000 more population than South Carolina and 
less—than one-fifteenth as many negroes, had nearly six times as many retail 
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liquor dealers, more than seven times as many wholesale liquor dealers, about 
seven times as many retail dealers in malt liquors and nearly eleven times as 
many wholesale dealers in malt liquors. = 

Prohibition Maine, with about half the population of South Carolina and 
practically no negroes, had about twice as many retail liquor dealers, five times 
as many wholesale liquor dealers, nearly ten times as many retail dealers in 
malt liquors and nearly four times as many wholesale dealers in malt liquors. 

In the face of these official figures, how can it longer be contended that 
prohibition prohibits? The test of practical reuslts is all in favor of the dis- 
pensary. 

In South Carolina liquor can only be sold between sunrise and sunset. This 
eliminates night drinking. It can only be sold in sealed packages of not less 
than a half pint nor more than 4{ gallons, and cannot be drunk on the premises 
wheresold. This goes a long way toward abolishing the treating system, which 
is generally regarded as one of the very worst features of the liquor business in 
licensed States, and is principally responsible for over-indulgence in alcoholic 
beverages. Thereisnocredit. Cash must be paid for the liquid. Consequently 
the workingman’s wages are not dissipated by credit drinking at a saloon before 
payday comes. Liquor cannot be sold to drunkards or minors. License laws 
ordinarily have such a restriction, but it is usually inoperative because it clashes 
with the selfish interest of the licensed liquor seller. In South Carolina it 
operates because increase of sales does not mean more profits to the salaried 
officer who conducts the sale of liquor. There is no inducement to drink liquor, 
no gilded bars and comfortable loafing places where intoxicating beverages are 
sold. All the tinsel is torn away and a man buys liquor as he goes into a grocery 
store to buy bottled pickles or catsup to carry home for use. The consequence 
is that even those who had formed ‘the habit of drinking before the dispensary 
law was passed drink much less than they did when the bars were in operation, 
and the rising generations have no temptation to acquire the liquor-drinking 
Seals Sobriety steadily increases with the length of operation of the dispensary 

aw. 

Aside from its other good features, the dispensary law has especially com- 
mended itself to the women of the cities of South Carolina because it has done 
away with the saloons and their attendant crowd of loafers, who stood around 
the front doors and ogled women as they passed by. This is probably the first 
feature of the good work of the dispensary law to attract the attention of 
visitors from other States, especially women visitors. They never fail to com- 
ment upon it and praise the dispensary system. j 


SWITZERLAND AND RUSSIA. 


In 1895 Russia, by way of experiment, established a Government spirit 
monopoly. In 1896 it became the common law of the Empire. Of its results 
the Report of the Russian Minister of Finance, January 31, 1899, says: ‘‘The 
Governors of the provinces where the new system is in force and the accounts 
communicated to the Minister of Finance, by the highest ecclesiastical authori- 
ties, by the officials of the nobility, by the Zemstvos, and by the munici- 
palities are almost unanimous in bearing evidence to the salutary effects of the 
reform. The better quality of the brandy, the considerable reduction in the 
number of places of sale, the establishment of uniform prices strictly propor- 
tionate to the quantity sold, the impossibility of securing alcoholic drinks except 
for ready money—all these advantages and others which are brought about 
by the modification and sale of spirits under the care of the State, have already 
practically demonstrated their happy influence. Drunkenness has perceptibly 
diminished, debauchery, with its inevitable consequences, has given place to a 
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more regular (controlled?) use of alcohol; offences and crimes have become 
rarer.’ The report also speaks of the fiscal returns to the Government as 
favorable. 

Switzerland established a Federal Alcohol Monopoly in 1887, but it applied 
only to the importation, manufacture, and wholesale distribution of spirits. 
It does not affect the retail trade. 

See Bibliography, ‘“Temperance.” 


THE SUBWAY TAVERN. 


JOSEPH JONSON, JR., PRESIDENT SUBWAY TAVERN CO. 


When one enters the Subway Tavern he sees first a double soda fount of 
handsome design, where every popular temperance drink is served. A man is 
not tempted right off to choose an alcoholic drink, because there is none to be 
bought at this counter. 

The barroom itself is like any other saloon—perhaps we shall make it in 
time less like other saloons. But if it had been very unlike other saloons, 
drinking men would not have visited us at all, and as a substitute for a saloon 
we would have failed. : 

In the basement is a dining-room, where a midday dinner of five courses is 
served for a quarter. It is very good and is well patronized. It may be too 
good for the money. This we shall have also to decide later. At other hours 
the dining-room affords a good lounging-room, where men may sit and drink, 
instead of following the American habit of gulping and running. 

The Subway Tavern isasaloon. It claims to be a better place for the poor 
man to come to than most of the others. The whiskey is the worst thing he gets 
in the Tavern. The management is not grasping for his wages. He does not 
meet prostitutes here, nor young persons of either sex. He sees no lewdness in 
pictures or elsewhere. His companionship is cleaner. Now, will not our 
enemies admit weare doing just a little? Wedo not claim to be doing miracles 
with men. 

But we do urge that it is an absurdity to build a substitute for a saloon 
where drinking men will not go. Even a substitute for coffee must be drunk, 
and it must be in a cup and it must be like coffee. A substitute for a saloon 
where every visitor is already a teetotaler is no substitute at all. Itis something 
else. It does not touch the drinking man, however good a thing it may be. 

In the manner of handling drinking persons, and this is the main point, I 
hope we follow much the same plan as Earl Grey. We, of course, close on the 
legal hours. In fact, we close earlier than 1 o’clock almost every night. We 
do not serve to intoxicated persons or to minors. We have no back room for 
women. Women with escorts or in parties, provided they are orderly, may be 
served in the dining-room. 

How do we know when not to serveaman? Weuseourcommonsense. A 
more delicate question is to know when to stop the visits of the steady patron 
who is hurting himself and his family. We have ejected hundreds of drunken 
men, chiefly wanderers from the Bowery, who thought the much heralded 
“bishop’s inn’’ something of a joke. ; 

We have given the diplomatic cold shoulder to the steady inebriate. But it 
must be understood that this man will go elsewhere if you do not let him drink 
in the Tavern. Therefore, we talk to him, not like a moralist, but as one friend 
would to another. 

In some respects the visit of Bishop Potter was unfortunate, because it has 
evoked, apparently, to me, about all the bigotry there was left in the churches, 
and has made a lot of unthinking persons look upon the Subway Tavern as a 
religious, instead of a sociological experiment. It would be an impertinence for 
me to defend Bishop Potter, who is so amply able to defend himself. But I 
cannot help suggesting to the preachers who have described the imps of darkness 
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as dancing with delight at the opening of the Subway Tavern, that they withhold 
their judgment until the experiment is done. Most of them have utterly failed 
to get hold of the drinking man and apply the ineffable teachings of Christ to 
him. In the churches, where preaching is the chief business, may I ask what 
agencies, practical agencies, have they at work to cure the drinking evil? How 
many drunkards have set foot in their churches, or in their studies, much less in 
their pews? How many drinking men have these orators taken by the hand? 
You can’t fight a°man?without striking him. You can’t fight a vice without 
coming into contact with it. You can’t even love a man without knowing him? 
How is the long-range shooting of pulpit orators going to reach the fellow in front 
of the bar? 

Does it ever occur to these gentlemen to let the people who are right up 
against the drinking man have their day? Let them at least not say that we 
have failed before we have tried. 


MODEL DWELLINGS. 


The first ‘‘model’’ dwelling in New York City was erected in 1855 by ‘“‘The 
Workmen’s Home Association,” organized by the Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor. It soon became one of the worst tenements in New 
York. In 1877 Mr. Alfred T. White, of Brooklyn, moved by English examples, 
built his ““Home Buildings,’’ which were a success socially and financially, 
earning 74 per cent. the first year. An Improved Dwellings Association was 
formed in 1879 and erected an excellent group of buildings on First Avenue in 
Manhattan, still in good condition and having earned 5 per cent. each year. 
In 1896 the City and Suburban Homes Company was formed, under the leader- 
ship of Dr. E.R. L. Gould, which has erected two groups of buildings. Various 
commissions have been formed, culminating in the Tenement House Commis- 
sion of 1900, and the passage of the Tenement House Law of 1901, so that 
“New York is teaching her sister cities by her old tenements how not to build 
and by her new how to build.”’ 

In England and on the Continent of Europe much more has been done. 
The Eighth Special Report of the United States Commission of Labor, by 
Dr. E. R. L. Gould, on the “Housing of the Working People,” describes 115 
enterprises of this kind. The general plan of these is that of acentral courtyard, 
around which the buildings are grouped with two and three-room flats, every 
room opening on the outer air. The best-known of these enterprises, though 
only one among many in London, is that of the Peabody Fund. George Pea- 
body in 1862 gave £150,000, and later increased it to £500,000 for erecting 
sanitary homes for the London poor. Under the management of the trustees 
this was used simply as capital, and more has been added, till the fund in 1893 
was $5,406,238. 

There are numerous other such enterprises in London—some 600 ‘‘model”’ 
tenements 2 all, though not all of them are model. Many of them are simply 
commercial. 


MUNICIPAL DWELLINGS. 


Municipal undertakings are mainly confined to Great Britain. In 1866 
Glasgow redeemed a tract of 86 acres and at large expense built new streets and. 
houses, which it rents and has thus gained a revenue, slowly paying off the total 
cost, providing better homes and giving the city a valuable property. Liver- 
pool by 1903 had erected 1,013 tenements; 66 one-apartment houses, 668 two- 
apartment houses, 227 three-apartment houses, 52 four-apartment houses, with 
13 shops; 519 more tenements were under construction last year. Rents in 
these vary from 2s. to 5s. 6d. per week. London, in 1875-79, bought 42 acres 
and sold them to workingmen at a net loss of over $5,000,000. Between 1890 
and 1900 she spent nearly $4,000,000 in these ways. But the trouble with these 
plans was that they rehoused fewer people than they displaced. The London 
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efforts between 1890 and 1900 displaced about 15,000 and rehoused scarcely 
10,000. The plan, therefore, has been developed of buying land outside of the 
city. Much the largest of these and the largest plan of this sort ever under- 
taken by any city, is the Tottenham scheme. Here, about six miles from 
London, the city has bought 225 acres, where there are to be 5,779 cottages or 
tenements over shops capable of housing 42,500 persons. Each cottage is to 
have its own garden; shaded roads 50 feet wide are to be opened; the river 
Mosselle flowing through it, is to have public gardens on its banks; a public 
library will be opened and in many ways it will be made a model town with easy 
and cheap access to London. 


RESCUE WORK. 
ORRIN B. BOOTH, FIELD SUPT. FLORENCE CRITTENTON RESCUE LEAGUE. 


Only within the past thirty years has rescue work assumed a position among 
religious movements at all worthy a cause of such importance. The social evil 
has grown steadily mere and more alarming during the last twenty-five years, 
threatening dire disaster unless checked through religious and educational means; 
and coupled with other vices—the liquor curse, the cigarette mania, the opium 
slavery, and other enthralling appetites and habits—presents a problem which 
may well arouse the serious consideration and demand aggressive effort of the 
minister, the sociologist, the teacher and the parent. Girls by the thousands— 
60,000 annually in this country, it is estimated—are entering lives of shame, or 
at least falling from virtue; while the seducers and patrons of erring and lost 
girls aggregate probably more than ten times that number. The church, the 
state, the homehas nomore important problem confronting it than the social 
evil. The apathy and neglect of parents regarding the enlightenment of children 
on matters of vital importance; the toleration and encouragement of, and even 
participation in, profits resulting from the traffic in girls on the part of officials 
sworn to suppress disorderly places, and the lack of a wholesome and outspoken 
public sentiment against the existence of evil conditions, make the solution of 
the question exceedingly difficult. 

Several forms of work exist looking toward the rescue and upbuilding of the 
outcast and unfortunate, including rescue homes, industrial enterprises, rescue 
missions, colonization schemes, etc., etc. Probably, however, the large majority 
of the outcast class will necessarily be reached by personal visitation, and 
dealing with them in the circumstances and conditions in which they are found; 
1. e., they must be sought after in evil places, on the streets, in the cheap lodging 
houses, in the prisons, or wherever they resort. Of course, the latter work is 
incomplete and lacking largely in practical help without the institutional side; 
but the institutional side alone will reach a proportionately small number— 
mostly those who voluntarily come to the institution for aid. 

The great McAuley Water Street Mission has attracted world-wide attention 
by its successful work among the outcast, many hundreds of men having found, 
through its efforts, an avenue back into a good life. Details of its work may 
be obtained by application to 316 Water Street, New York City. 

Twenty-two years ago, April, 1883, the Florence Crittenton Mission was 
established under interesting circumstances. Mr. Charles N. Crittenton, a 
wealthy druggist of New York City, had lost his daughter, Florence, through 
death. The strong man’s heart was broken. He rebelled and was bitter 
against God for seven months. Then, through a verse of Scripture which came 
to his mind on the ‘‘L”’ road in New York, a change came in his life. Shortly 
after this he was invited to accompany a missionary into the slums. They 
went from one evil place to another, finally entering a room where were two 
erring girls. Mr. Crittenton told them of his affliction and leading into a differ- 
ent life. Upon leaving, the girls being in tears, Mr. Crittenton extended his 
hand to one named Nellie, saying: ‘‘Good-bye; God bless you; ‘go, and sin no 
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more.’”’ This Scripture verse came back to Mr. Crittenton with great force. 
“Go, and sin no more!’’ Where will they go? No doors are open to them, 
excepting such as have been swinging in and out all these years. Later, there 
came to him the determination: ‘‘There shall be a place where girls such as 
these may find a haven of refuge and a way back into a good life.”” As a result of 
this night trip, there was opened the first Florence Crittenton Mission, at 29 
(now 21-23) Bleecker Street, New York City. To-day there exist about sixty 
of these Homes for girls in the Crittenton chain, and about 4,000 girls annually 
are helped through these agencies, a goodly percentage of whom, according to 
Mr. Crittenton, are permanently reclaimed. The National Florence Crittenton 
Mission is nationally incorporated, and is the only organization of its kind which 
has received anational charter. The headquarters are at 218 Third Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., where further particulars regarding the movement may be 
obtained. Mr. Crittenton not only devotes his entire time to evangelistic and 
rescue work, travelling in his private car ‘‘Good News,” but places a large in- 
come at the disposal of the national organizations. A monthly magazine is 
published in the interest of the general work. 

The Door of Hope, organized a number of years ago by Mrs. E. M. Whitte- 
more, of New York, has done great service to erring womanhood. The original 
Home has recently removed to Tappan, N. Y., where it has a large tract of land. 
Mrs. Whittemore is a womanof wonderful faith and charming personality. Over 
sixty of these Homes now exist in various parts of the country. 

The Salvation Army, The Volunteers, the various rescue missions, the 
rescue homes, a Reading Room for Girls in Chinatown, New York (63 Bayard 
Street), and other agencies are doing noble service in this long neglected field. 
Recently the Methodist churches of New York City established a rescue mission 
on the Bowery. 

Definite and aggressive rescue and preventive work along special lines and 
under improved methods is a crying need of the hour, especially when we con- 
sider the terrible nerve-shattering, brain-racking, body-and-soul destroying 
practices which, imported from a foreign land, are beginning to sap the founda- 
tions of American life, and already have brought to physical, mental, moral and 
spiritual ruin numbers of our sons and daughters. The enormity of the situation 
is but little realized except by those who have been placed in a position to know 
the evils which exist. 

May educators, ministers, philanthropists, parents be aroused not only to 
the dangers confronting our young people, but to the necessity of reclaiming 
those who have gone down because of unfortunate heredity, evil environments, 
or that greatest of all causes for the downfall of the young—lack of proper in- 
formation regarding the mysteries of life, accompanied by an intelligent warning 
concerning the pitfalls and snares which await unwary feet. 

Akron, Ohto. 


CHILD SAVING. 
BY C. LORING BRACE, SECRETARY OF THE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY. 


The principles laid down by the late Charles L. Brace, at first criticised 
and contested, are to-day accepted as the foundation of the child saving societies 
of the United States and Canada. These principles may be stated as follows:— 

1. Avoid breaking up the family, the unit of society, and try to uplift the 
parents through the children. This can best be done through the medium of 
the day and evening industrial school, where the children receive not only an 
elementary education of mind and hand, but also a moral uplift, an appreciation 
of the importance of regularity and the value of work and a knowledge of a 
higher standard of living. Many are the devices of the teachers to make these 
schools interesting to the children they are trying to benefit—mothers’ meetings, 
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which are eagerly attended by the women, not only for recreation, but for the 
opportunity offered to obtain lessons in needle work and cooking; ice cream 
treats and jollifications at holiday times for the mothers as well as the children ; 
hot dinners to all children who require them; sympathy and material assistance 
to the parents at times of sickness or adversity; friendly visits by the teachers 
to the homes of the children, and finally the use of the school buildings in the 
evenings as clubrooms or for instruction in cooking, dressmaking, millinery, 
carpentry, basket weaving and cobbling, and occasionally for dancing, thus 
continuing the good influence among the children as they grow older. ; 

To-day there are hundreds of so-called incorrigible truants from the public 
schools attending our industrial schools, and while their work is crude and their 
behavior often bad, the teachers put up with it patiently, realizing that this is 
the one last chance to wean the boys from their vagrant street life. If they 
can be induced to attend school for a year, it is found that as a rule they settle 
down to some degree of regularity and acquire pride in skillful workmanship. 
They are then encouraged to seek work in factories and work-shops where their 
manual dexterity, such as it is, gives them an advantage in wages over other 
boys, and they settle down to become useful workmen. ‘This is truly a victory, 
and it is the recollection of many such victories which encourages our teachers 
to endure the aggravations and bad manners they must submit to in order to 
reach these wild lads. 

Nor is it always necessary to remove the crippled and mentally defective 
children from their parents’ care. In four of our schools, day classes for these 
little crippled ones have been established. They are brought to and from 
school in wagonettes, and surrounded with loving care and a wise training. 
Only the workers know the happiness these classes bring to the little unfor- 
tunates, especially when they find that they are learning to be useful at home. 
For the older ones we have opened trade classes—dressmaking for the girls and 
brushmaking for the bovs. The patrons of these schools have formed commit- 
tees to care for the children as their ailments and needs make necessary. These 
committees supply the extra nourishment, the special orthopedic apparatus, 
the wheel-chairs, the games and pleasures, the nurses who have professional 
oversight of their malformations, taking them when necessary to hospitals or 
visiting their homes to confer with parents. Besides all this there are attendants 
to carry the children up and down the tenement-house stairs and the expense 
of maintaining six wagonettes to bring them to and from school. 

A yet sadder problem is the need of the mentally deficient. For many 
there is no help except to send them to the institutions for the feeble-minded. 
But for the children who are only mentally backward especial effort is made in 
the hope that better nourishment and more judicious and patient teaching may 
bring them up to normal intelligence. During the year we have established 
classes for these in our East Side and Rhinelander schools under trained teachers. 
A marked improvement in the children is noted. In our city there should be 
many classes for these backward children. - Even if in the end they must be 
segregated in institutions for the feeble-minded, in the meantime the day 
schools cost the community only one-fifth as much for each child as an institu- 
tion, and the children have the happiness of a useful and pleasant occupation 
and of living with their parents. Many a poor mother has thanked the teachers 
with tears of gratitude for their care and training of these backward children. 
Not only were the mothers hopeful of future development, but the dread of 
immediate separation was removed. 

2. When children must be taken from their parents in order to rescue them 
from cruelty or evil surroundings, it should be done through the regular judicial 
process of a Children’s Court, and they should be placed in charge of a philan- 
thropic or religious society temporarily and boarded in the country or in an 
institution arranged on the cottage plan, to be as nearly like family life as 
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possible. Incorrigible or wayward children who must be taken in charge by the 
State for discipline and training should be cared for in other institutions also 
arranged on the cottage or family plan. But it should be borne in mind that 
only when the probation officer fails in improving the home conditions should 
the children be removed. In most cases they should be sent home on probation, 
and they should attend day schools of the same character as our industrial 
schools. Situations at wages should be found for the older, and a careful, 
judicious, fatherly probation officer should be appointed to each fifty children, 
to guide them, advise them, see to it that parents or relatives or guardians 
treat them properly, under penalty of the law, and he should watch over the 
children until they are eighteen, with power to arrest and punish them if 
necessary. In this way, the boys and girls will become part of society in the 
natural way and will have a powerful friend to guide them. The cost of salary 
and expenses of the probation agents is but a fourth of the cost of the present 
plan of institutional maintenance. 

3. When it is finally decided by the court that children must be perma- 
nently removed from parents or relatives, they, together with all orphans and 
abandoned children, should be placed out in good family homes, This is the 
most satisfactory work of benevolence in the whole field of child saving. It is 
economical, for the reason that the foster-parents cheerfully bear most of the 
expense. It is strikingly, one might say dramatically, successful in results, for 
the orphan or abandoned child with an outlook of misery and possibly crime 
before him is suddenly transplanted from the worst environment to the best— 
from the atmosphere of the streets to the bracing air of the farm, unhampered, 
and he has before him the unlimited career of a country-born American citizen. 

Satisfactory as this work has proved, it must be remembered that careless- 
ness or want of knowledge of the conditions among the people among whom 
these helpless children are placed may bring about evils greater than any they 
suffered under in their native environment. Such mistakes would be rare if all 
persons engaged in this work were as careful as the Children’s Aid Society in 
studying the community before placing any children among them. The welfare 
of the children after being placed in good family homes is carefully looked after 
by experienced visitors, and a systematic correspondence conducted. 

For the unruly also we have found this method successful. Many and 
many a parent has brought us his boy with a tragic story of disobedience, of 
evil gang influence and of petty crime with worse in prospect. For these all 
that is needed in most cases is the busy, cheerful life of a stock farm, with some 
especial responsibility in the matter of rearing a colt or a calf. Asa rule, the 
boy who in the city was driven by his superabundant energy into conflict with 
authority, will in the country becomea leading citizen. Such, indeed, was the ca- 
reer of our former ward, the present Governor of Alaska, the Hon. John G. Brady. 

Since the founding of the Children’s Aid Society in 1853, it has rescued and 
placed in family homes 23,528 orphans or abandoned children, provided situa- 
tions at wages in the country for 25,527 older boys and girls, restored 5,857 
runaway children to parents. Of those placed in family homes in the west 
the vast majority have become farmers or farmers’ wives. Of the others we 
know of the following noteworthy careers :— 
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Over one thousand entered the Army and Navy. 

From careful analysis of the records of all the children it is estimated that 

87 per cent. are_doing well, 8 per cent. were returned to New York, 2 per cent. 
died, one-quarter of one per cent. committed petty crimes and were arrested, 
and 2% per cent. left their homes and disappeared. 
: 4. Important as Children’s Courts and probation officers are proved to be 
in the effort to keep those guilty of first offences out of the evil associations of 
prison, it is undoubtedly far more important to prevent crime, and it was for this 
object that the lodging-houses for homeless boys and girls were established by 
the Children’s Aid Society. These are comfortable and homelike shelters and 
every effort is made to attract to them the wandering element from the Bowery 
and Printing House Square, and thus come to know the boys and girls and 
ascertain the cause of their homelessness, and, if possible, bring them to a better 
mode of life. We obtain a hold upon the semi-vagrant boys, the boys who hang 
about the cheap pool rooms and low resorts and who spend their earnings in 
dissipation, and when penniless, sleep in hallways and on steam gratings. It 
is our experience that when these vagrants can be attracted to the lodging-house 
it is often possible to wean them from their thriftless ways. Many are runa- 
ways, and the Superintendent soon discovers who have homes, notifies the 
parents and induces the boys to return to them. Hundreds of others who have 
no homes are induced to visit the Farm School, and all are encouraged to seek 
regular employment. 

During the year 5,173 boys and girls were sheltered in these lodging-houses, 
and itis an interesting fact that although a large proportion of them have 
been inmates of institutions and many are lacking in stamina and moral sense, 
yet of this great number only twelve were arrested during the year. It isa proof 
that no homeless boy need steal or beg in order to live. In fact it would seem 
a a homeless boy in New York is under better guardianship than the tenement 

oy. 


THE GREAT JUNIOR REPUBLIC. 
BY ESTHER B, GEORGE. 


The George Junior Republic was founded July 10, 1895, by William R. 
George, at that time a young business man in New York City. 

The Junior Republic is located at Freeville, Tompkins Co., N. Y. Its 
object is to instil habits of thrift and obedience to law, of self-reliance, self- 
control, good citizenship, and religion in its broadest sense into the lives of boys 
and girls from fourteen to twenty-one years of age, whose natural tendencies 
and environments would lead them into viciousness. In addition, some who 
have not bad inclinations have become members of the little community to 
their great advantage. 

Although the system is universally regarded as being unique on account of 
its wide divergence from the customary systems of training, it is, nevertheless, 
a marvellously simple method. In point of fact it is no more nor less than any 
little village in the State of New York. The young people buy and sell, have 
little or much according to their earnings, live in either homes or hotels, live 
under and enforce the laws of New York State, plus a few special ones of their 
own, have their own system of civil and criminal courts, a jail, police, bank, 
store, school, shops, paper, church, etc., etc., just the same as in the big republic, 
the only essential difference between their village and any other in the township 
is the fact the inhabitants thereof become voting citizens at the age of fourteen 
instead of twenty-one. 

The association owns or controls at the present a little over 300 acres of 
land, with about thirty buildings. 


a 
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At the present time there is a total population, including helpers of about 
160 people. Two citizens have already come from abroad. ‘The citizens in 
general come from all parts of the United States. Many more citizens could be 
taken providing the Board of Trustees had greater accommodations. The 
work is supported by voluntary subscription, payment for board in certain 
cases, and sales of mission furniture, chocolate and ginger wafers, and some 
other things produced by the citizens. f 

“Republics” have been established in Maryland and Pennsylvania, and 
another is about to be established at Litchfield, Conn. Over three hundred 
graduates are making their way in the world; several are in leading colleges at 
the present time, and but comparatively few of all the ex-citizens have proved a 
disappointment to their friends. 


THE SERVANT GIRL QUESTION. 


AN INTERNATIONAL PROBLEM—A GERMAN VIEW TRANSLATED FROM KURSCHNER’S 
“TAHRBUCH,” 1902. 


The social and economic independence of the lower classes has grown greatly 
in the last fifty years. The old slave or feudal relation between employer and 
employee has disappeared, but with its disappearance new problems have 
arisen, and these are essentially the same in all civilized countries. The servant 
girl question is international. On every hand the charge of bad servants and of 
inability to obtain servants is met by the countercharge of unfeeling employers 
and of preference for other forms of industry. Only by the coéperative action 
of employers and employees can the problem be solved. 

In Germany, in the last twenty years, the wages of female servants have 
doubled and trebled. Servant girls are beginning to assert equal rights 
with their employers and to demand fine clothes, amusements, and advan- 
tages. Many young girls infinitely prefer low wages with free evenings in some 
other form of industry to high wages but no freedom in domestic service. - 
Mistresses can only in part better this by furnishing servants with cheerful, 
healthy rooms, instead of dark, stuffy corners as sleeping places, and by being 
on more friendly terms with their servants, calling out more willing service. 

In England, with its bigmansions and pretentious housekeeping, there is 
much more division of labor. Each servant has a special duty to perform 
punctually and thoroughly. In such cases everything runs smoothly. In the 
lower classes, however, conditions are as bad as in other countries. Wages 
are from $100 to $150 per year. The food is the same among such classes for 
maid and mistress, and yet discontent reigns on both sides. 

In France, the servant question is perhaps sadder than in any other country. 
Few Parisian girls go into service. The servant girls, are mainly girls from the 
country, brought, young and innocent, thrown into a vortex of vice and dissi- 
pation, mingling with people of allages and of both sexes. The result is in very 
many instances moral downfall, and in most cases with no redress. The code 
Napoleon forbids inquiry into paternity. The morals of French servants are in 
other ways thelowest. Commissionsor the keeping by theservants for themselves 
of a little amount from each purchase they make for their employers are universal. 
The girls are paid from $5 to $8 in the middle classes and from $12 to $20 among 
the well to do. 

In America, the land of freedom, servants have always been given more 
advantages and a certain amount of freedom. 

« _ In New York City, the dearth of female servants and the unwillingness of 
girls to enter service has been in part met by the employment of men, and 
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schools and classes have been started to train good and willing girls to effective 
service. Girls so trained can commandgood wages and among the wealthy are 
given separate rooms, days and afternoons “‘out,’”’ and the right of entertaining 
friends. A Houshold Economic Association undertakes to train servants and 
hire them out by the hour or day. The association is responsible for the pay- 
ment of the wages, and all complaints are made to it. 

In Australia, few, if any, will take service. Paid housework has to be done 
by outside labor, just as carpets are cleansed by carpet cleaning companies. 
The result is said to be satisfactory. 

AMERICAN NoTEs. (See Social Progress for 1904.) 

According to an investigation made by Professor Lucy M. Salmon, the 
average weekly cash wage to domestic servants was for women, $3.23, and for 
men, $6.93 (though 40 per cent. of the men did not receive board and lodging 
besides and were largely on the Pacific Coast). In 245 Massachusetts homes 
the servants’ average daily time on call was 124 hours and on duty 104. 

The main difficulty of the Servant Question lies in the fact that for young, 
intelligent, healthy women there is a steadily increasing demand in occupations 
more inviting than domestic service. Ordinary mistresses, therefore, under the 
present system, raust increasingly look forward to obtaining as household ser- 
vants only the inefficient or the old. It is inevitable. On domestic service as 
now conducted there is a stigma. Tull people are willing to marry or regard 
cooks and housemaids on an equality with girls in offices, stores and factories, 
girls will prefer such life to domestic service, even at lower pay. Domestic 
service, moreover, even in the best homes, usually implies constant submission 
to one person’s will, and constant confinement, except, perhaps, for one ‘evening 
out”? a week. In the store or the factory, girls almost always have all their 
evenings and Sundays perfectly free, and when at work are with others under 
fixed regulations rather than under a personal master. Almost anybody would 

refer such a measure of freedom, even with low pay, to higher pay and less 
reedom. The way out, therefore,seems to be to put domestic service not on a 
personal but on a professional basis, and hire people to come in for certain 
hours and do certain work, in the way offices are now cleaned. 


LES JARDINS OUVRIERS. 
(Workingmen’s Gardens.) 
BY LOUIS RIVIERE, VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE SOCIETE D’ECONOMIE OF FRANCE. 


The aim of the institution of this name in France, is to allow, free of 
charge, to the workingman with a family, a parcel of ground containing three or 
four ares for the raising of necessary vegetables for his family. The institution 
procures the ground by renting either a field in the neighborhood of popular 
suburbs or vacant building lots in the heart of a city. This organization is 
analogous to the Vacant Lot Cultivations, which have spread since 1894 to a 
great number of the cities of the United States, and have found their most 
complete form in Philadelphia. The French institution is a little older, incor- 
porated at Sedan (Ardennes) at the initiation of Madame Felice Heroien. 
The success of this first enterprise quickly led many others to copy it, An 
inquiry conducted in October, 1903, on the occasion of the first International 
Congress of the Jardins Ouvriers, revealed the existence of 134 institutions, 
representing a total of 6,500 gardens, covering a surface of 270 hectares; the 
number of persons composing the families of the members amounted to 46,000. 
Within a year 28 new institutions have been created, an increase of over 20 
per cent. 
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This rapid growth is due, in a great measure, to the active propaganda 
pursued by the Ligue du Coin de Terre et du Foyer, founded in 1896, by M.1 Abbe 
Lemire, député du Nord. It is right to.acknowledge that this was largely made 
easy by the remarkable material and moral results of the first experiments. | 

The workman who receives a garden is bound to work it in order to make it 
produce vegetables. Consequently, there is no danger of the pauperization 
caused by charity too easily obtained. i. : ; 

At the same time, as the labor of the beneficiary increases to him the 
value of the aid, a great deal more is accomplished. It is generally conceded 
that the expense incurred for labor returns five times the amount. Thus a 
garden costing four dollars for rent and expenses, returns twenty dollars to the 
tenant. This is an appreciable addition to a small income, especially as the 
garden is generally cultivated by old men, women, children, without interfering 
with the work of the head of the family. Besides, the garden is an aid to health 
for all the members of the family. The father, quitting the workshop, finds 
ease and comfort without having to seek them at the tavern; consequently, 
there is a diminution of useless expense prejudicial to health. The children 
play in the open air under infinitely more healthful conditions than in the yard 
or street. Exercise develops their organs, and compensates them for the poor air 
of the common bedroom. ; 

The most distinguished physicians of Paris declared, at the Congress of 1903, 
that they considered the Jardin Ouvrier the indispensable compliment of the 
dispensary for the home treatment of consumption. 

eee 

But the Jardin Ouvrier does not confine itelf to its immediate purpose. By 
its grouping of families it facilitates the diffusion of the varied social work, all of 
which have for object the material and moral uplifting of the family on the point 
of falling into the most extreme misery. 

Houses are seen to go up spontaneously, built upon the garden lots by the 
beneficiaries, with materials from demolished buildings and stones gathered 
fromeverywhere. Inorder tomake this movement regular, R. L. Volpette, the 
founder of the institution of Saint-Etienne, bought a field and sold it in lots to 
workingmen to enable them to build on their own property. Then he became 
a manufacturer of bricks, employing in his works those of his tenants who were 
momentarily out of work. Finally, he founded arural bank Razffeisen, advanc- 
ing two-thirds of the cost to every builder who could raise the first third. 

Savings banks have been established and societies of mutual aid to provide 
medical advice and medicine for the members. At Tourmet each group of 
gardens has its bank supported by contributions of 60 centimes (12 cents) per 
week. Those in charge employ these funds in collective purchases at wholesale 
prices, which they distribute, being reimbursed later in weekly payments. 
Thus these societies form a coédperative medium without a shop. 

At Lille, at Beauvois, at Valenciennes, a thorough system of horticultural 
instruction has been organized, and in consequence the produce of the gardens 
has been sensibly increased. 

Elsewhere, dispensaries have been established, where physicians give 
advice and medicine free of charge, also libraries, and catechism classes. 

At Grenoble, the founder has created a “common house’ on the ground 
divided into gardens, where professors come each week to give free lectures and 
conduct discussions with their audience. 

These examples suffice to show the manifold extension of which the insti- 
tution is capable. The original idea has been progressively enlarged until it 
constitutes a complete body of social institutions for improving the housing, 
food and hygienic conditions of the workman, and for successfully combating 
alcoholism, consumption and infant mortality, developing a spirit of prudence, 
saving and the love of the family, and good-will towards neighbors. 
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AGRICULTURAL COLONIES. 
Colonies ouvrieres agricoles. 


BY LOUIS RIVIERE, VICE PRESIDENT OF THE “‘SOCIG£TE D’ECONOMIE SOCIALE’’ 
OF FRANCE. 


During the nineteenth century a number of countries have undertaken to 
form agricultural colonies intended to employ workingmen out of work and to 
diminish the number of vagrants. We indicate here two of the best known ex- 
periments in active operation at the present time. 


* k 


After the continual wars of the beginning of the last century, the misery 
among the working classes of the Netherlands was extreme; in certain towns one 
third of the population received public charity. 

General Yan van den Bosch proposed to furnish work for these thou- 

sands of idle hands. He founded, in 1818, the ‘‘Netherlands Society of Charities,” 
which developed rapidly and acquired a territory of 850 hectares in the province 
of Drenthe. Houses were built, colonists poured in and tilled the uncultivated 
lands of the domain. Around the first colony, Fredriksoord, others followed in 
a few years. 
Unfortunately, the society did not maintain its principle not to accept any 
but healthy men. It allowed its members to send it workmen who were aged 
men unfit forwork. An agreement with the State complicated the situation still 
more by imposing upon the society the obligation to take condemned vagrants, 
idlers, still more incapable of serious work. 

After having lived for quite a time upon the advances of the State the society 
was obliged to cease. In 1859 it abandoned to its creditors the groups of Veen- 
huizen and of Ommerschaus and ceded to them at the same time the vagrants 
and mendicants,—the dead weight which had crushed it. 

Since then the institution, by returning to the principle of its foundation 
and admitting only sound workers, has recovered the prosperity of its beginning. 
It has three colonies, Fredriksoord, Willemsoord, and Wilhelminasoord, where 
a population of 1,800 inhabitants.lodge in separate dwellings, taking their meals 
together; they cultivate 2,100 hectares which they transform into fertile ground. 
The children receive primary and professional instruction in establishments 
founded by the society. The latter thus has been able to assure dignity of life 
and a comparative well-being to an appreciable number of families, at the same 
time doing a work of civilization and enriching the nation by making valuable 
a formerly barren country. 


* F * 


The industrial crisis was also the cause of the propagation of the working- 
man’s colonies in Germany. In 1878, throughout the Empire, Naturalver- 
plegungsestationen or stations for food supplies were established, where traveling 
workmen in search of work could procure lodging and food for a day, in return 
for accomplishing some easy task; as for example, breaking stones or sawing 
firewood. 

Pastor von Bodelschwing, desiring to perfect this organization, offered a per- 
manent home to workingmen tired of wandering and settling nowhere. Assisted 
by the gifts of charitable friends he acquired, in 1882, a domain of 125 hectares in 
the least fertile parts of the regency of Minden. Hecalled this colony Wilhelms- 
dorf, in honor of his sovereign, and finally commenced with eighty colonists, who 
eagerly hastened to this refuge. f 
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Success crowned the enterprise. The ground rapidly improved, returned 
a sufficient revenue for the support of the workers and paid a generous profit. 

Other colonies, on the same plan, were founded at Hanover, Schleswig- 
Holstein, Brandenburg, in Pomerania, Bavaria, and the Rhenish Provinces. 

There are to-day in Germany 33 establishments of this kind. Of these 30 
possess an entirely agricultural character; two take up industrial work (Berlin 
and Hamburg), one practices both farming and industry (Magdeburg). 

It must, however, be remarked that as the number of colonies increased, 
the character of those assisted seems to have deteriorated. One sees pouring 
in that class of wandering vagrants always on the watch for new institutions 
capable of furnishing a temporary succor to their need; such as unskilled work- 
men, or those falcoholic subjects, who form a social waste in all large industrial 
countries. Public statistics show that the number of colonists placed, which in 
the beginning amounted to 27 per cent., is now no more than 16 percent. The 
number of ‘bummers’ ‘Kolonie bummiler,’ as they are called, have increased 
from one-third to two-thirds, 67 per cent. ha 

The colonies have been forced to remedy these conditions by establishing 
general rules. Their intention has been facilitated by the creation of a central 
committee, Central vorstand deutscher Arbeiter-Kolomen and the meeting of an 
annual congress. They have created special institutions for alcoholic subjects, 
they have developed the Savings’ Bank system and encouraged saving. A 
special review, Der Wanderer, publishes each week a ‘‘black list’’ containing 
the names of individuals discharged from a colony for misconduct and whom the 
others must refuse to receive. Finally they have established at two places, at 
Friedrich-Wilhelmsdorf, near Bremerhaven and at Schaferhof, near Hamburg, 
family colonies, Heimathskolonien, where lodgers who desire may remain in- 
definitely and either live the common life or establish separate homes if they are 
a family. 

Thanks to these continual improvements the colonies for workingmen, 
without accomplishing entirely the elevating results intended by their founders, 
render genuine service to Germany. With their 3,700 beds they furnish shelter 
for more than a million of nights to idle men who would otherwise have slept 
under the stars or done damage to the farm-lands. Into how many misdemeanors, 
crimes even, has brutal want led men abandoned to themselves? Germany is 
at present passing through an industrial crisis compared in some respects to 
those of 1875 and 1880. The number of “non-employed”’ has sensibly increased, 
but we have not heard that it has assumed the disastrous character of twenty- 
five years ago. 


VACANT LOT CULTIVATION. 
BY BOLTON HALL. 


In the hard times of 1894, Mayor Pingree, while riding over the vacant 
land around Detroit, saw the connection between idle lands and idle hands. 
He secured the permission of some of the owners of the land, and offered to the 
people on the City Charity pay-roll, the use of three-quarters of an acre each. 
Nothing was supplied except instruction, seed, rough plowing, and the land; 
yet in one year this plan reduced the charity pay roll by about sixty per cent. 
The cost to the management was about three dollars and sixty cents per family. 

In 1895, a committee took up similar work in New York City under the 
care of the Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor, and its ex- 
ample was followed the next year by about twenty other cities and towns. 
Much of the land then used is now rented out to cultivators, and the increase of 
employment and increased speculation in land which followed improvement in 
financial conditions made this form of relief less available in the following 
years. 
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Typographical Union No. 6 of New York City later set up a farm for un- 
employed printers, and thereby greatly reduced its pension and ‘‘out of work 
allowances.”’ It was given up, however, owing to the impossibility of securing 
the use of any land near New York City, and to a change of control of the 
Union. It points the way, however, to the resource of Trades-Unionists to 
keep themselves during strikes or scarcity of work. 

Philadelphia has persisted in Vacant Lot Cultivation for eight years, and 
in 1904 had over eight hundred families, men, women, and many children, 
cultivating quarter acres or less per family, of waste land, on which they raised 
an average of $50 of crops per quarter acre. Some make $200. Besides this 
the Association has a coéperative garden and farms some land ‘‘on shares.”’ 

The time should not be far off when the prisons will have school gardens 
so that convicts may learn how to support themselves independently, unaffected 
by their previous history. 


THE GROWTH OF AN IDEA—THE GARDEN CITY. 
BY EBENEZER HOWARD, DIRECTOR OF THE GARDEN CITY ASSOCIATION. 


The Garden City, which has been started near Hitchin, 34 miles to the 
north of London, is the outcome and embodiment of an idea, though doubtless 
its emergence into reality has not taken precisely the form in which it was 
first conceived. England is an old country; but—was it because I lived in 
Chicago from 1872-6?—the idea of starting in the open country a new town 
which should be planned and thought out before a brick was laid, assumed 
form and shape in my mind. At last it possessed me, and, to be a little Irish, 
I could find no rest till I set out upon the task. I was not a man of means; had 
no wealthy friends; no social position; no training as engineer, architect or 
man of affairs, and all my friends begged me to stick to my own calling— 
that of a stenographer—and not trouble about things too high forme. Cities, 
I was told, grew up according to some subtle laws which no one could under- 
stand; they could not, like stakes, be planted in the wilderness at the caprice 
of anyone. But the more I thought of the matter the more clear it became 
that a new city was needed to save England, to give her, through the object- 
lesson it would offer, a fresh start, a new aim,—no less a one than the gradual 
reconstruction of the entire social fabric, which was getting sadly out of repair 
and well-nigh past mending. For the new city might be the home of many 
new ideas; might introduce its own domestic legislation; start a reform of the 
land laws; control in a reasonable way the liquor traffic; regulate its own 
growth (by providing a belt of agricultural land around it); lay out its own 
area in a systematic way (not with the primary aim of making large profits, 
but of creating and preserving the highest degree of industrial efficiency) ; 
absolutely prevent overcrowding, and in many other ways raise a higher stand- 
ard of life. The new city, too, would prepare the country’s mind for that decen- 
tralization of population—that getting of the people back upon the land— 
which has long been the dream of our social reformers. For England is not 
an overcrowded country; its cities are, it is true, congested, but its rural districts 
are becoming more and more deserted. Some method, therefore, of reversing the 
tide which has long been setting toward our cities must be discovered; and a 
new city on a new Site, administered with worthy aims, would, I conceived, be 
the first step in this process; for it would reveal the practicability of building 
many more—each being an improvement upon the last. So I published, in 
1898, a book called ‘‘ Garden Cities of To-morrow,” in which I suggested such 
an enterprise as a fine field for capital; for I took care to show that every sover- 
eign spent in building a new city on a new site would yield a vastly larger and 
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better result than could possibly be secured by altering or enlarging an old one. 
I urged, however, that to be successful those who financed the enterprise should 
limit their rate of profit at the outset, and proved, as I believe, that it was 
even sound business so to do, as an adequate return would then be assured ,—be- 
cause the resulting rapid migration of persons delighted to be so fairly treated, 
would soon build up an ample margin of security. 

This idea would, however, have probably fallen pretty flat had it not been 
that the Garden City Association (a propagandist body which I formed in 
order to make the idea known) was able to take its members and many repre- 
sentatives of local authorities from all over the country to Bournville and Port 
Sunlight. There two experiments had been most successfully carried out, in 
which most of what I had advocated on a large scale had been already done on 
a small scale. Cadbury, because he was crowded out of Birmingham, built 
Bournville; Lever, because he could not enlarge his works at Warrington, built 
Port Sunlight. These are Garden Villages, well-planned and healthy, where 
overcrowding is prevented, and, by their wonderful success, they have demon- 
strated that our business enterprises are ever most successful where they dive 
deepest down into the problem of meeting the real needs of the people. The 
argument, therefore, which our Association used was: If a single manufacturer 
can build’a Garden Village, why cannot a free combination of men and women 
build a Garden City? 

After some intervening steps, which I must pass over, a company was 
formed called First Garden City Limited, with a nominal capital of £300,000, of 
which upward of £100,000 has now been raised, and this company has purchased 
a beautiful, undulating, egg-shaped estate of 3,800 acres—about ten times the _ 
area of Bournville. The land, with its timber, cottages, houses and inns, has 
cost about £40 an acre, and an admirable plan has been prepared by Parker 
Unwin for laying out the town which will occupy the centre of the estate— 
there being plenty of recreative spaces also within the town. The scheme 
provides for 30,000 persons. The company limits its earning powers to 5 per 
cent., and undertakes to spend all surplus profits in improving and developing 
the estate. A part of the estate is intended for factories, and each of these will 
be placed on sidings connecting them with the railways. Cottages will occupy 
not less than 1-12th acre of land each. The Directors include Mr. Ralph 
Neville, K.C., Chairman, Lord Brassey, Mr. Edward Cadbury of Bournville, 
Mr. Franklin Thomasson, cotton’spinner of Bolton; Mr. Idris, mineral water 
manufacturer; Mr. Aneurin Williams, well known in the codperative movement; 
Mr. George Harris, and Mr. H. D. Pearsall. These gentlemen, like members 
of a Local Authority—as in fact, though not in name, they are—give their 
services. A great impetus is likely to be given to this movement by a Cheap 
Cottages Exhibition which is to be held on the Estate in July of next year. 
Iam myself about to form a company to be’called Garden'City Builders Limited 
which will engage in the work of building on’a large scale and on model lines— 
so as to Aiea the splendid efforts of the parent company, which has laid out 
several miles of additional roads, with sewers, built™a water works, laid down 
sidings, started making provision forlight"and power, and is only needing more 
capital—which’*is, however, steadily’coming in—to make the project a great 
success, and, I trust, a great harbinger of peaceful constructive methods the 
whole world o’er. 
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INDUSTRIAL BETTERMENT. 


BY DR. WM. H. TOLMAN, DIRECTOR OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


Among the notable changes in business methods during the last twenty 
years, is the large aggregation of employees working for one man or for a single 
corporation. It is an industrial condition that followed naturally the organiza- 
tion of capital into syndicates and trusts. With an industrial army of thou- 
sands, it became necessary for the best administration and efficiency that they 
be grouped into subdivisions in charge of responsible leaders, in order that the 
working machine should respond to the directing control of the commander-in- 
chief. The day has passed when the employer is able to individualize those 
who work for him; not knowing them by name or even by sight, the personal 
touch, the point of contact has been lost. 

Within the last decade, an increasing number of employers are concerning 
themselves with something more than the material output of their factories and 
workshops; they are making provisions for the most improved sanitation of the 
places where the employees work; the rooms are made bright and airy; com- 
fortable seats are provided; the walls are decorated in colors that are quiet and 
restful to the eye; educational classes are provided for those who wish to perfect 
themselves in technical or useftil knowledge; movements for recreation and 
social intercourse are provided for additional enjoyments outside of the factory, 
and efforts are made to make the individual home a social and attractive centre 
for the entire family. These and many other features are what is known as 
industrial betterment, that is, an attempt to promote better relations between 
the employer and the employee. 

The American Institute of Social Service, whose object is social and in- 
dustrial betterment, exhibited in the department of Social Economy at the St. 
Louis Exposition, a notable series of movements on the part of American em- 
ployers to improve the conditions of life and labor. 

Based on these exhibits, collected and interpreted by the American Insti- 
tute of Social Service, the following awards were made by the International Jury 
in Social Economy to these American industrialists. In the group for general 
betterment movements, a Grand Prize to the National Cash Register Co., Day- 
ton, Ohio, and to the H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburg, Pa.; gold medals were given to 
the Ludlow Mfg. Associates, Ludlow, Mass.; Siegel Cooper Co., New York; 
Apollo Iron and Steel Co., Vandergrift, Pa.; General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y.; Cleveland Twist Drill Co., and the Sherwin-Williams Paint Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio; Gorham Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I.; American Waltham Watch Co., 
Waltham, Mass.; Weston Electric Instrument Co., Newark, N. J.; Silver 
medals for J. H. Williams & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Ferris Bros., Newark, N. J.; 
Cleveland Hardware Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

In the group for improved housing, 1386 gold medals were awarded, the 
Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co., Ishpeming, Mich.; Proximity Mfg. Co., Greensboro, 
N.C.; Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass.; Nelson Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo.; National 
Cash Register Co.; Dayton, Ohio; Apollo Iron and Steel Co.; Vandergrift Co., 
Vandergrift, Pa.; Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Wilmerding, Pa. These firms 
are representative, and every phase of American industrial betterment may be 
studied among them. 

Photographs illustrating the industial betterment of these firms and of 
others were exhibited at St. Louis and may now be seen at the Headquarters of 
the Institute, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

A commercial member of the Institute, of the firm of Williams, Greene & 
Rome Co., manfacturers of shirts, collars and cuffs, writes us as follows: 
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Since the publication of our pamphlet, ‘‘The Right Idea,” we have established a libr and 
reading-room in the factory, open daily and three nights in the week, well patronized and very 
much appreciated. Die f : f 

We have purchased athletic grounds adjoining the factory, on which were established bowling 
lawns, lawn tennis courts, croquet and football grounds, We are now erecting a toboggan slide 
on these grounds. ; f : 

We are at present fitting up two club rooms, one for the men and one for the girls, in which we 
are installing baths, etc., etc. The girls’ room will be used as a rest room as well. 

We have also established in the factory a sick-benefit fund and a flower fund. If one of our 
employees is absent from the factory, the committee immediately make inquiry and wait upon 
them to see whether they are in need of assistance in any way. ‘The benefits are equal to about 
one-half of their weekly wage, but in all cases where the sickness is only of a trivial nature, but 
still enough to incapacitate them, flowers are sent and the committee keeps track of them until 
they are back to work again. I may say that since January last up to September there were 56 
cases of relief attended to by this committee. The firm do not deduct the wages of the weekly 
hands who are absent while sick, but pay them in full. s 

We have tried to establish in this factory a pleasant relationship, not only between employer 
and employee, but between the heads and sub-heads of departments and all of the workers. I 
can safely say that the past three years there has been no one spoken too unkindly in the factory. 

Our business last year was about $60,000 larger than ever it was before. We employ 60 
hands less; we work only nine hours a day instead of ten, and give the employees Saturday afternoon 
holiday from May ist to November I1st.’’ 


WOMEN AND SOCIAL BETTERMENT. 


It is as gratifying as it is significant to learn that, at the Sixth Biennial 
Convention of the National Federation of Women’s Clubs held at Los Angeles 
in May, the greater part of the program and the really strong sessions were de- 
voted not to culture, but to social and civic betterment. The industrial revo- 
lution which transferred many activities from the home to the factory, has 
created new social conditions and new problems of adjustment. It is fitting 
that women who have now been freed from the burdens laid on them by the age 
of homespun, should devote some of the new leisure thus bestowed to the solu- 
tion of the new problems thus created. 

When manufacture was in the home, women were held to the house with a 
short tether. They traveled but little. They saw less of the world than their 
husbands and brothers, and had less education. There was not much in their 
lives to stimulate growth and to provoke progress. Thus women came to be 
considered the conservative sex. But conditions are changing. 

When spinning and weaving and scores of other industries went from the 
home to the factory, many young women followed, but the daughters of 
well-to-do and wealthy families remained at home and found themselves without 
an occupation. Many of them had too much moral earnestness to be satisfied 
with the vapid thing called society; hence the newimpulse toward higher educa- 
tion among women and the multiplication of colleges which cannot make room 
for the girls who flock to them; hence, also, the rapid growth of women’s clubs 
which aim at a larger culture. 

Thus leisure and wealth are bringing to women a larger life with larger 
possibilities. They are rapidly becoming in America the educated sex, with all 
that that implies. Our high schools very commonly graduate two or three 
times as many girls as boys. The latter drop out of school that they may 
gointo business. It is becoming true in many communities that there are more 
educated young women than there are educated young men. 

By reason of a liberal education, and courses of study pursued in middle 
life, for which business men have no time, there has come to be a large class of 
women who are much better informed as to social conditions than their hus- 
bands; they have also more public spirit, or at least more time to devote to the 
public good. Thus it has come about that women are becoming the principal 
promoters of movements for social betterment. 

It looks as if women’s clubs might take a leading part in the great work of 
industrial improvement and in establishing right relations between employers 
and employees. As wives they sympathize with the perplexities of the former, 
and as women they sympathize with the hardships of the latter. With a hand 
upon each they may do much to reconcile both. 
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THE SOCIAL SECRETARY. 
BY WM. H. TOLMAN, PH.D. 


In talking with a representative of the New York Tribune, in 1899, the 
Director of the American Institute of Social Service told him that a new pro- 
fession was under way. ‘‘What is it?’ he asked. The Director replied, ‘‘A 
Social Secretary, that is, an official to be added to the staff of a business firm 
who shall be the point of contact between it and its employees so as to promote 
industrial betterment.” 

The article in the Tribune was copied extensively by the press of the United 
States, and brought to the Institute many inquiries. 

Soon after the American Institute of Social Service had made the public 
announcement of this new career, we received a letter from a woman in New 
England, who said she.wanted to be a social secretary. How could she do it? 
We gave her the necessary information, and told her that we would help her in 
every possible way. She quickly grasped the idea and went to the largest 
department store in her own city, telling the proprietor that he ought to have a 
social secretary and that she wanted the position. He was favorably impressed 
and added her to his staff. He remarked, on a recent occasion, that she was 
worth to the store three times all that he had ever paid her in salary. Since 
then, social secretaries have been employed by firms in Pittsburg, Chicago, 
Boston and New York. Last summer at the Rowntree factory in York, Eng- 
land, the director found that:there were four social secretaries and four assistants. 


SOCIAL MUSEUMS. 


A Social Museum is an institution where is brought together the tabulated 
experiences of the world, showing the various attempts that have been made to 
make the world a better place to livein. These experiences are also interpreted, 
thus being brought to bear upon the needs of the individual wishing to make his 
own community a better place to livein. Notable among such museums is the 
Musée Social of Paris, founded by the Count de Chambrun, who thus made it 

ossible to conserve the exhibits in social economy at the close of the Paris 

xposition in 1889. There is a library and a bureau of information, lectures 
and congresses. The Musée has sent some 70 commissions to different parts of 
the world, studying questions of social and labor legislation. The Musée is 
installed at 5 Rue Las Cases, Paris, in its own building, which was given it by 
the Count de Chambrun. Jules Siegfried is the president, and Emile Cheysson, 
who was largely instrumental in making the idea successful, is vice-president. 

The institution which most closely approaches those of similar organiza- 
tions in Europe, like the Musée Social in Pers is the Central Group of the 
Moscow Section of the Imperial Russian Technical Society, founded in 1897, 
under the presidency of Dr. Pogogeff, for the encouragement and centralization 
of the activities of learned societies, especially those which have to do with the 
protection of life, limbs and the health of the working classes. This society 
deals especially with problems concerning the preservation of workmen from 
accidents, fire, explosions, and other catastrophes in factories and workshops, 
measures undertaken against unhealthy conditions in workrooms and dangerous 
processes in certain trades, the hygienic construction and installation of fac- 
tories and workshops, the building of improved dwellings for working classes, 
and in general the organization of hospitals and medical assistance, insurance 
of workmen against accidents to labor and sickness, the length of the labor 
day from the point of view of hygiene, and industrial progress, and the various 
forms of industrial betterment. 
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This society organizes lectures, visits to factories and workshops; it pos- 
sesses a library and bureau of information. One of the means for carrying out 
its propaganda is through affiliations with similar societies in Russia and other 
countries. It has a series of reports published by commissions of experts. It 
has elaborated a plan for reconstructing workingmen’s cheap lodging houses, 
and also for the construction of cheap dwellings for a community of 10,000 

eople. 
af Dae notable social museums are the Solvay Institute at Brussels, the 
Institute of Social Service in Stockholm, the Bureau of Social Advice in Amster- 
dam, and the Social Museum in Milan. Organizing committees have been ap- 
pointed, looking toward the creation of a British Institute of Social Service. 

In America, the American Institute of Social Service, with the object of 
social and industrial betterment, withits headquarters at 287 Fourth Avenue, 
near 23d Street, has successfully demonstrated the need and advantages of a 
Social Museum for the United States. The use of its headquarters is free, and 
a cordial invitation is extended to visitors and students to avail themselves of its 
resources. 


SOCIAL HALLS. 


A Social Halls Association has been organized in New York City to provide 
social clubhouses for the dwellers in the tenement district. One hall, Clinton 
Hall, has been already opened. It has billiard rooms, a café, dining rooms, a 
big hall for balls, an entire floor for weddings, a roof garden, fitted up with a 
comfort that suggests luxury. President of Directors, Lillian D. Wald, 265 
Henry Street, New York. 


A MUNICIPAL MUSEUM. 


The Municipal Museum of Chicago was founded by the City Homes Asso- 
ciation of Chicago November, 1904. 

Its purpose is the promotion of intelligence concerning the administration 
of cities and the problems of urban life, through the assembling of data and 
illustrative material relating to the processes of civic development, the expert 
classification of the material and its presentation in a form calculated to meet 
the needs of both the student and the practical man of affairs. ; 

The Museum is installed in the building of the Chicago Public Library. 
Sec., George E. Hooker, 180 Madison St., Chicago, II. 


SCHOOLS OF PHILANTHROPY. 


BY ALEXANDER JOHNSON, SECRETARY OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
CHARITIES AND CORRECTION. 


Perhaps the public demand for a strictly professional school of special 
training and thorough preparation for social service was voiced for the first time 
at the National Conference of Charities and Correction in 1897. 

Before that date there had been tentative efforts by certain of the more 
active societies to prepare their new agents. The position of agent in training 
had been created by the Boston Associated Charities. 

The Summer School in Philanthropic Work, begun under the auspices of 
the Charity Organization Society of the City of New York, with the leadership 
of Dr. Philip W. Ayres and supported by a few liberal and enlightened members 
of the society, deserves and must always be given the place of honor in the list 
of such efforts. Its success was instantaneous. Its roll of alumni contains 


pean of hundreds of the leading men and women in the present charitable 
e 
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But the Summer School has not fully met the demand, nor was it ever 
regarded by its promoters as more than a beginning. 

A further step was taken during the winter of 1893-4 in New York, by the 
Winter School, under the direction of Anna Garlin Spencer. This extended 
over six months. Its program included 41 lectures by many leading workers 
and teachers; it had 156 students, of whom 52 completed the entire course and 
passed a satisfactory examination. 

At the same time in Chicago, under the leadership of Professor Graham 
Taylor, and as a part of the work of the College of the University of Chicago, 
a similar work was undertaken with equal success, 

But still the essential features of a professional school were lacking. The 
instructors were almost wholly volunteers, barely their expenses being defrayed. 
Still more important, the students were all actively at work in various callings, 
they gave only the brief moments they could spare from pressing duties, tired 
with the labors of the day. 

The Charity Organization Society of New York, encouraged by the success 
of the Summer School, feeling the need of trained workers the most keenly, 
resolved to found and conduct a school which should do for its students the 
work that a school of medicine does for those who matriculate with it, and 
should require of them their whole time and energy for at least one full academic 

ear, 
= A few liberal people furnished the sinews of war and the School of Philan- 
thropy began its work October 4, 1904, with 24 students enrolled for the fall 
term.* A corps of lecturers such as have been seldom, if ever, gathered 
together, was secured. Mr. Devine is Director and has for his associates Mr. 
Philip W. Ayres, Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer and Mr. Alexander Johnson. 

A demand for Extension Courses has already sprung up. The school has 
come to stay. This has been assured by an endowment of $250,000 given by 
Mr. John S. Kennedy, President of The United Charities, whose liberality has 
already provided a fitting home in that center of charitable activity, The United 
Charities Building. 

Simultaneous with the New York School of Philanthropy and with many 
common features, a School for Social Workers has begun in Boston. This is 
directly connected with Harvard University and Simmonds College. It 
uses the offices of the Associated Charities of Boston for its field work and is 
closely identified with that splendid society. Mr. Jeffrey R. Brackett is Director 
and Miss Zilpha D. Smith, Associate. It began the fall term with a class of 
about thirty. 

The work under Professor Taylor in Chicago continues upon the same lines 
as last season, with a good programme of evening lectures, the students, as before, 
being chiefly people engaged in active social service either as professional or 
volunteer workers. 

The claims of Social Service are being met as never before. The best 
reward of the faithful worker, that he shall be given more work to do, is sure. 


* The enrollment for the winter term is 36. 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETIES. 


BY EDWARD T. DEVINE, GENERAL SECRETARY OF THE N. Y. CHARITY ORGANIZA- 
TION SOCIETY. 


The first Charity Organization Society, proper, was started in London in 
1869. Since then more than three hundred other associations have been 
formed with the same general objects, though under varying names. Two 
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hundred of these are in the United States and Canada. They are not 
organically connected, but perhaps the best way briefly to study them is to 
give a concrete statement of the objects of one of them, the Charity Organization 
of the City of New York. It was started in 1882, and occupies a peculiar and 
central position among the charitable agencies of the city. It isa society: 

1. For organizing and codrdinating charitable work. : 

2. For receiving applications for aid, carefully sifting and testing them, and 
obtaining from the proper sources prompt and adequate relief of such as are in 
need. 

3. For encouraging the establishment of new agencies where they are 
required ; for giving expert confidential advice to the benevolent in their bene- 
factions, and for giving accurate information in regard to charitable institutions, 
almoners, or agents that appeal for contributions. ‘ 

4. For helping the poor through wise counsel based upon experience, 
through personal service of volunteer visitors, and through all such means as 
will make them at the earliest possible moment self-supporting and self- 
respecting members of the community. 

In addition to the Central Offices and Application Bureau in the United 
Charities Building, and the ten district offices in various parts of the city, the 
Society conducts ten main departments, as follows: ~~" 

1. Investigating Department, United Charities Building. Investigations 
are made for private persons, hospitals, dispensaries and other institutions. 
For this purpose and to ascertain whether new families that make application 
are in need of aid, the Society maintains a special corps of investigating agents 
in connection with the Registration Bureau. 

2. Registration Bureau, United Charities Building. A confidential record 
of all investigations made by the Society, and of the action taken on behalf of 
families under its care. Information is given through the Central Office or by 
mail to those who have a legitimate charitable interest in the families concerned. 

3. Woodyard, 516 West 28th Street. To provide work for residents with 
families for a cash remuneration, and to test their willingness to work. Home- 
less men may earn meals and lodgings. 

4. Laundry, 516 West 28th Street. To provide temporary employment 
for women with families. Expert laundresses are supplied through the employ- 
ment registry of the laundry. 

5. The Penny Provident Fund, United Charities Building. For the 
encouragement of small savings through the stamp system. 

6. Publications, Charities, a weekly periodical of local and genreal philan- 
thropy and of social activities; a means of communication among workers and 
of information to the public. Annualsubscription, $2. The Charities Directory, 
cloth, $1, published annually. It gives reliable information concerning the 
various charitable and beneficent institutions of New York City, carefully 
classified and fully indexed. Handbook on the Prevention of Tuberculosis, 
388 pp.; cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. The Directory of Institutions and Societies 
tet with Tuberculosis in the United States and Canada, 270 pp.; 

oth, $1. 

7. Library, United Charities Building. A public reference library of 
applied sociology. All who are interested in charitable subjects are made 
welcome. 

8. Tenement House Committee, United Charities Building. To improve 
the condition of tenement-houses by securing proper legislation, by securing 
the enforcement of the existing laws, and by encouraging the building of model 
tenements. 

9. The Committee on the Prevention of Tuberculosis. By research into 
‘the social aspects of tuberculosis, by the publication of information concerning 
the curability and the communicable character of the diseases through lectures, 
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leaflets, and otherwise; by the promotion of movements for the erection of 
sanatoria; by obtaining special relief for those whose chances of recovery will 
thus be increased and in other ways to aid in the movement for the prevention 
of the disease. 

10. The School of Philanthropy. To fit men and women for social service 
either as professional or as volunteer workers. Full information contained 
in the Handbook of the School, which will be sent on application. 

A complete list of the two hundred charity organization societies in the 
United States and Canada is published each year in the annual report of the 
New York Charity Organization Society. 


STATE BOARD OF CHARITIES. 
BY ROBERT W. HEBBARD, SECRETARY OF THE NEW YORK BOARD. 


State Boards of Charities, under one name or another, but with the same 
general purposes, exist in a number of the States. They are branches of their 
respective State governments usually created by legislative enactment, although 
in some States provided for in State constitutions, because it has been found 
desirable, in the interest of good administration to exercise independent super- 
vision over charitable and kindred institutions. As a rule, these boards are 
composed of philanthropic citizens, appointed by the governor and in some 
cases confirmed by the Legislature, who are independent of partisan influences 
and render practically unpaid service to the State. 

Generally speaking, the chief functions of these boards are to visit and 
inspect charitable and reformatory institutions in order to secure the correction 
of evils and abuses in their administration and to encourage the adoption of 
progressive methods in their management. Such boards have, usually, but 
limited powers of administration or control, in so far as the actual manage- 
ment of the institutions within their jurisdiction is concerned. Their 
powers and duties are, however, continually being added to as the growth and 
complexity of charitable work in their respective States makes this appear to 
be necessary. For this reason the duties of the several boards differ materially 
in some of the details of work, while in the main they are the same. 

The influence they exert while almost entirely a moral one, is shown by 
experience to be both efficient and useful. This will readily be apparent to 
those who study the conditions at the almshouses and other public institutions 
of charity both previous to and since the establishment of State Boards of 
Charities. At the same time, it is also true that other social forces have coéper- 
ated to secure the great improvements that have been made during recent 
years in the administration of this general class of institutions. 

The first State Board of Charities was established in Massachusetts in 1865, 
and is still in existence. Other like boards are to be found in New York, 1867; 
Ohio, 1867; Pennsylvania, 1869; Illinois, 1869; North Carolina, 1869; Michigan, 
1871; Connecticut, 1873; Nebraska, 1877; Indiana, 1889; South Dakota, 1890; 
Colorado, 1891; New Hampshire, 1895; Tennessee, 1895; Missouri, 1897; 
District of Columbia, 1900; and California, 1903, Wyoming and Montana. 

State Boards of Control are found in some of the States, but these boards 
are primarily administrative in their character, and take the place of the 
individual boards of trustees of the State institutions, rather than that of the 
State boards of charities. 

These latter boards are to be found in Kansas, 1868; Rhode Island, 1869; 
Arizona, 1894; Iowa, 1898; Minnesota, 1901; Washington, 1901. Fuller 
information with relation to the composition and work of these two classes of State 
boards may be found in the published proceedings of the National Conference 
of Charities and Corrections. 
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It is the custom of the State Boards of Charities and of the State Boards of 
Control to issue annual or biennial reports according to the legislative custom 
in, their respective States, and to publish from time to time other useful docu- 
ments with relation to their work. These reports and documents are usually to 
be found in the public and other principal libraries and copies may be obtained 
upon application sent to the offices of the boards at their respective State cap- 
itals, where complaints calling for investigation and other communications 


should also be sent. 
TUBERCULOSIS. 


BY LILIAN BRANDT, STATISTICIAN OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE CHARITY ORGAN- 
IZATION SOCIETY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, ON THE 
PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS. 


Tuberculosis is the most important single cause of death in the United 
States, in spite of the reduction that has been going on in the last twenty years. 
It causes one-tenth of all the deaths that occur in the United States, and in 
some cities the proportion reaches 15 per cent. The pneumonia mortality has 
been increasing rapidly in recent years, and in some cities has even surpussed 
that from tuberculosis, but pneumonia is really a group of diseases, not a single 
one. 

The importance of tuberculosis is startlingly indicated by the fact that it 

causes one-third of all the deaths that occur between the ages of 15 and 45, the 
ages of greatest economic importance. It has been estimated that the mere 
economic loss entailed by this preventable disease annually is $23,000,000 in 
New York City and $330,000,000 in the United States. 

Although the cause of tuberculosis has been accurately known since 1882 
the movements for controlling its spread and diminishing its ravages have only 
recently begun to gather impetus. There are now in the United States san- 
atoriums and hospitals providing accommodations for some 8,000 patients; 
there are 32 special dispensaries for the treatment of ambulant cases; there 
is a National Association for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, and 
there are 38 local organizations formed with the express object of reducing the 
amount of the disease in one way or another, 

A comprehensive programme for controlling and eventually eradicating 
tuberculosis includes not only institutions for the treatment of tuberculous 
persons, but also a system of supervision by municipal and State boards of 
health, the proper care of consumptives in prisons, hospitals for the insane, and 
other public institutions, the education of the peoplein the elementary facts 
about the nature of disease, and general improvement in living and working 
conditions. 

The reduction that has already taken place in the death rate from consump- 
tion—22 per cent. in the registration area of the United States between 1890 
and 1900, 40 per cent.in New York City in the last twenty years,—is encourag- 
ing evidence that this is an evil which is easily amenable to intelligent activity. 


SICKNESS AND POVERTY. 


It will be seen from p 105 that the chief single cause of poverty, as here 
studied, is sickness or death in the families of the poor. Lack of work stands 
second, although, if the averages as to lack of work, insufficient work, and 
poorly paid work be added together, as well they might be, they form the 
supreme cause of poverty. Drink stands third, though only one-half as great a 
cause as unemployment. 

How far poverty is the result of other people’s misconduct or hereditary mis- 
conduct is not there shown. But as for the persons immediately concerned, 
misfortune is shown to be nearly four times as much the cause of poverty as 
their misconduct. 
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ANY MAN WHO IS HONEST CAN GET WORK. CAN HE? 


1. There are, undoubtedly, those in every community who will not work, 
even when they can, and it is these who most often come before the public. Self- 
respecting men and women avoid begging and knocking at doors of charity till 
the last possible moment. Many of them prefer and often actually do choose 
starvation rather than beggary. But those who have lost self-respect, who will 
not work even when they can—these do haunt the doors of the rich and of the 
charitable. Not unnaturally the public, judging from its experiences, wrongly 
concludes that the trouble with all or most of the unemployed is that they will 
not work. 

2. These premature judgments are caught up and repeated by the press. 
The press, especially the press supporting whatever administration happens 
to be in power (Republican or Democratic) and often too, the official labor 
reports, do not like to admit any lack of employment. It is for their interest 
to tall good times. ‘‘Prosperity-talk’’ creates prosperity. Hence they con- 
tinually assert that there is work for all. A New York paper not long ago 
declared that the Department of Street Cleaning was unable to secure street- 
sweepers. Application at the Department at that very time elicited the fact 
that the Department was overrun with applications for work. 

3. The wealth of this country is so limitless, its opportunities so vast, the 
prosperity of certain classes so good, the wages of many artisans are so high, 
ordinary labor, when paid is so well paid, compared with European labor, that 
it seems incredible that at that very time others should be unable to get work 
at any price. Yetsuchis the case. Trade union wages are high, not because 
there is no competition from the unemployed, but because of strict trade 
organization. 

_ 4. People get into the way of thinking that those out of work are so largely 
through their own fault because of the fact that such usually are our ‘‘weaker 
brethren.’ People forget that this must be so. When a man employing 105 
men must discharge five, he naturally discharges the five, who for one reason or 
another, are the least efficient. Yet he may have discharged them, not for any 
especial inefficiency, but because his business, compelling him to discharge five, 
he selected them. Consolidation of business is said, within the last few years, 
to have discharged some 35,000 traveling agents. Railroads sometimes lay off 
a thousand men at a time. The question is, can the inefficient get work? Born 
as many of them are born, bred, as many of them are bred, housed as they 
are housed, fed, as many of them are fed, it is physically impossible but that 
they should be inefficient. Are they, therefore, to starve? 


5. It is said that they could at least be thrifty, cleanly, temperate; and 
that often they are not. Large numbers of the unemployed are thrifty, cleanly, 
temperate; but be it remembered that few apply for relief, or come to the public 
notice until they have been unemployed for a considerable time, or employed 
only on very occasional jobs, so that the process of discouragement and 
_ demoralization has gone on a long time before they attract attention. 

6. Lastly, many of the unemployed learn evil in our jails. In large sec- 
tions of the country the police run the vagrant unemployed to the nearest 
court, because they get so much per head for each arrest, besides a fee from the 
sheriff who gets so much per head for keeping them. It must be remembered 
that few workingmen are employed the whole year and that very few escape 
long periods of unemployment at some time in their life, owing to the continuous 
change in methods of production. Often in these periods of unemployment, 
habits of shiftlessness and intemperance are developed which sometimes ruin 
their life. Then if they are sent to penitentiaries to come out convict-marked, 
the difficulty of getting work is immeasurably increased. 
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Such are some of the points that mislead the general public. Yet the testi- 
mony of specialists is almost unanimous that even in times of prosperity, large 
numbers can not get work. Said the Massachusetts State Commission on the 
Unemployed in 1895: 


“This problem must be looked upon as a more or less permanent one and 
one that must be attacked, if attacked at all, by slow and patient methods.” 


Still more to the point is the testimony of almost every police court in our 
larger cities, that they are continually compelled to commit for vagrancy in 
order to give food and shelter to men whose only crime is that they can not 
find work. In New York city an investigation was made for the period 1896 
to 1900, the latter years being years of comparative prosperity. Investigation 
was made of the commitments for vagrancy in January and July of each year 
to the Blackwells Island workhouse, Kings County jail, and the Kings County 
penitentiary, and there were found 4,676 commitments for vagrancy in the ten 
months, 467 per month. And these were of men presumably sober, able- 
bodied men, for no magistrate will commit for vagrancy if other charges can be 
sustained. It is almost more important to note that 57 per cent. of these were 
native born, and of the native born 17 per cent. under 19 years of age, 94 per 
cent. were of English-speaking races or Germans. Occasionally a headline 
appears in the press: ‘‘In the Penitentiary Though No Criminal,” but this 
occurs in every police court probably every week, if notevery day. The warden 
of Kings County penitentiary said, in 1899, in the height of the ‘‘prosperity talk’’: 

“Men are constantly being committed here in large numbers who have 
been charged with no crime. Over 50 per cent. of the commitments to this 
institution are for vagrancy—the crime (?) of being out of work and homeless. 
I am convinced from seeing the efficient work of some of these men while - ere, 
that they never would be here could they have secured employment out- 
side. By our treatment of the unemployed we are making criminals of men who 
have heretofore been honest, self-sustaining members of the community, and who 
would be so again could they obtain work.” 

The New York Labor Bulletins show by their quarterly reports that un- 
employment among the trade unions in that State (and therefore among the most 
skilled workmen) range, from 1987 to 1900, from 10 to 30 per cent. of their 
entirenumber. Among the unskilled, unemployment is much more common. 


STATISTICS OF CRIME IN THE UNITED STATES. 
DR. S. J. BORROWS, U. S. COMMISSIONER. 


While in agriculture, commerce, manufactures, education and finance, there 
are vast battalions of figures covering the products and conditions of every 
State and of the nation as a whole, it is a remarkable and somewhat humiliating 
fact that there are no statistics to throw even a candle light upon the volume 
and movement of crime in the United States. Not to speak of the multitude 
of petty offenses and misdemeanors, we cannot even tell the number of high 
crimes committed. The only record of annual murders in the United States 
that we know of is a list of reported murders made up by pencil and scissors in a 
Chicago newspaper office. Misleading articles and papers have been based on 
this sort of guess work. 

It is not surprising that students of sociology in the United States should 
have a desire to know what are the real facts as to the movement of crime, for a 
knowledge of facts and conditions is necessary to the application of preventive 
measures. The lack of information is an embarrassment in many directions. 
The only national light on this subject has hitherto been the decennial reports 
of the United States Census, based on the prison population taken on a certain 
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day once in ten years. This method is manifestly so imperfect and misleading 
that the Census Board has decided not to publish the statistics gathered in 1900, 
so that the publication of the last census will contain nothtng whatever as to crime, 

The first duty of sociologists in this matter is to bring such a strong pressure 
to bear upon the government that the judicial statistics of the whole United 
States shall be taken every year just as economic and industrial facts are 
gathered together in the statistical abstracts. Hardly a barrel of apples or a 
bushel of wheat sold in the United States goes uncounted from year to year; 
we could easier dispense with some of these commercial facts than to fail to 
count in the United States the number of persons who are arrested and arraigned 
for the violation of law and to know the disposition that is made of them. 
Even when statistics on this subject are carefully compiled, we shall not know 
the number of offenders who are not caught and arraigned. 

With a view to securing the codperation of the Census Bureau and such Con- 
gressional action as may be necessary, the National Prison Association of the 
United States has appointed a committee on statistics consisting of Samuel J. 
Barrows, Chairman, of New York; F. H. Wines, D.D., of Springfield, Ill; 
Charles R. Henderson, D.D., Chicago University; Mr. Amos Butler, Secretary 
of the Board of State Charities of Indiana, and Mr. John Koren, Special Expert 
of the United States Census. The committee will be glad of suggestions and 
support. 

Meanwhile, writers on crime should not yield to the temptation to guess 
on this subject. It is hardly necessary to say that arguments based upon 
insufficient data are inconclusive. 

As to the important question whether crime is increasing in the United 
States, Mr. Eugene Smith, President of the Prison Association of New York, 
in an address before the National Prison Association, at the meeting held in 
October, 1904, after showing the utter absence of statistical data, reached 
from other and less questionable indications, the conclusion that the country 
is growing better and not worse. 


WHAT HAS THE NEGRO BEEN DOING? 
BY BOOKER T. WASHINGTON. 


During the past twenty years, the Southern Negro has made substantial 
progress in many directions, has responded unmistakably to the demands of 
American civilization. Some measure of this progress is to be found in the 
answers to these questions: (1) Has the Negro, succumbing to a competition too 
severe, exhibited tendencies to die out, as has, for example, the Maori population 
of New Zealand? (2) Has the Negro—with reasonable rapidity—become more 
intelligent? (3) To what extent has the Negro bought homes? (4) In his occu- 
pations is the Negro advancing to higher levels? 

The facts show pretty plainly that, severe to him as is competition with 
many races which centuries have made more efficient, the Negro holds his own 
with dogged persistence. In 1880 there were 6,580,793 Negroes in this country: 
twenty years later we find this number increased to 8,833,994, an increase of 
2,253,201 souls, or 34.2 per cent. Certainly a new-born race that can merely 
maintain its numbers in the face of the severest competition the modern world 
can boast, deserves praise; but what shall be said of my race? It has not 
merely maintained its numbers, but has actually grown 34.2 per cent. in twenty 
years. The red Indian of America and the Maori of New Zealand are not pre- 
cedents for the Negro of the United States. Neither death nor deportation will 
benevolently assimilate the American Negro into non-existence; the Negro is 
here and here to stay. His well-being and continued progress are essential to 
the welfare of the republic. 

This solidarity of interest has been splendidly recognized by the white people 
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of the South. I believe that the Southern white people realize more and more 
clearly the fundamental idea of the American common school—that all the 
property of the State should educate impartially all the children of all the 
people. It is not merely the man who enters the tax office who really pays the 
taxes; the laborers, each of whom pays one mill more to the pound for a com- 
modity because of a license tax, really pay the license tax, however indirect the 
payment. The moral idea that underlies the American common school and the 
actual incident of taxation—these two things are winning increasing recognition 
in every one of the Southern States. Moreover, the value of land is largely 
determined by the relative intelligence and consequent efficiency of the laboring 
population, and the Negro constitutes a very large percentage of the South’s 
labor, Since 1880 $105,807,930 have been spent for the Negro schools in the 
former slave States. In the school year, 1879-80, $2,120,485 were spent for 
colored schools, and in 1900-1, $6,035,550, an increase of $3,915,065, or almost 
85 percent. In 1879-80 the expenditure per capita of school population for the 
colored was $1.01, but in 1900-1, $2.21. It is true that in the latter year the 
white child received $4.92 or considerably more than twice the amount received 
by the colored child. However, the whole South is heartily interested in the 
cause of Negro education. 

Negro illiteracy is a stain which the schools are rapidly washing away. Of 
the population 10 years of age and over, 70 per cent. of the colored were illiterate 
in 1880, 57.1 per cent. of the Negro were illiterate in 1890, but only 44.5 per cent. 
of the Negro in 1900. Despite an increase between 1890 and 1900 of 1,087,000 
in the Negro population 10 years of age and over, there was a decrease of nearly 
190,000 in the number of Negro illiterates. It is true that among Southern 
Negroes illiteracy is more than four times as common as among Southern 
whites, but the South is determined to lessen this immense handicap upon the 
Negro just as rapidly as possible. To an appreciable extent progress in literacy 
indicates progress in intelligence, in character, in general efficiency. 


The schools have greatly aided the Negro in the buying and the proper 
maintenance of homes. The white or black man, by the sweat of whose brow 
a home has been bought, is, by virtue of that act, an infinitely better citizen. 
In 1860 the Negro was without a home of his own, without capital, without 
thrift, with nothing like proper appreciation of the value of ahome. And yet 
in 1890, of the homes occupied by Negro heads of families, 18.7 per cent. were 
owned—an immense advance in civilization, and allin thirty years. Moreover, 
of the homes thus owned 88.8 per cent. were owned free of all encumbrance. 
The significance of this fact is rendered more clear when you consider that only 
71.2 per cent. of the homes occupied by white heads of families in that year were 
owned. In the decade 1890 to 1900, the Negro heads of familiesincreased their 
ownership of homes to 21.8 per cent., and of this increased number, 74.2 per cent. 
were owned as against 68 per cent. for white heads offamilies. Jamunawarethat 
history records such an example of substantial progress in civilization in a time so 
short. Hereis the unique fact that from a penniless population, just out of slavery 
that placed a premium upon thriftlessness,372,414 owners of homes have emerged 
and of these,255,156are known to own their homes absolutely free of encumbrance. 
In these heads of Negro families lie the pledge of my race to American civilization. 

In the occupations in which Negroes are engaged, are they advancing to 
higher levels? early four million Negroes at least 10 years of age were re- 
ported by the last census to be engaged in gainful occupations. 33.7 per cent. 
of the Negroes occupied were agricultural laborers and 19 per cent. were 
farmers, planters, and overseers, a total of 52.7 per cent. being thus engaged in 
agriculture. Moreover, of the half a million black ‘‘laborers (not specified)”’ it 
is probable that many were agricultural laborers. An investigation of the black 
farmers and laborers in the cotton belt of the South is an investigation of the 
great mass of the Negro people in America. 
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The census for 1900 contains a considerable body of evidence that I might 
use for testing the progress of the Southern Negro in agriculture. Thus, as we 
have seen, about 34 per cent. of the Negro wage-earners in the United States 
were merely agricultural laborers, and 19 per cent. were farmers, planters and 
overseers. These farmers, planters and overseers, have simply lifted them- 
selves by their boot straps! They have risen from a low to a higher level in their 

,occupation and in American civilization. I might show how the Negro agri- 
cultural laborer of exceptional ability has become share tenant, then cash 
tenant, then part owner, and finally full owner with almost lightning rapidity 
and against fearful odds. Moreover, I might cite in proof of the progress of the 
Negro in agriculture the value of his farm products not fed to live stock. Thus, 
in the South Atlantic States, 35.5 per cent. of the number of farms operated by 
Negro farmers in 1900 had products in 1899, not fed to live stock, worth $100 
and under $250, and 30.4 per cent. had products worth $250 and under $500. 
And in the South Central States 31.6 per cent. of the number of farms operated 
by Negro farmers had products in 1899 not fed to live stock worth $100 and 
under $250, and 36.7 per cent. had products worth $250 and under $500. This 
is an enormous advance for the Negro since 1860. : 

But I propose to test the progress of the Negro in agriculture by the severest 
test—not a comparison with European peasantry, but with native whites of 
native parents in the Southern States. Certainly no fair-minded man could 
wish a test more severe; certainly we should be surprised if these native whites 
of purest stock did not immensely outstrip the Negroes. Let us, however, in- 
quire how these two classes compare with respect to the relative number of 
owners added in forty years. 

Practically all the Negro owners of farms have become owners since 1860; 
in that year the Negro was landless. In the South Central States since 1860 
Negro farmers have come to operate as owners and managers 95,624 farms and as 
tenants 348,805. The farms operated by owners or managers are thus 21.5 per cent. 
of the total. The per cent. of gain in ownership is about half that made by the 
white farmers since 1860. These facts spell progress unmistakably. In forty 
years 287,933 Negroes have acquired control of farm land in the South Atlantic 
States, of whom 202,578, or 70.4 per cent., are tenants and 85,355, or 29.6 per 
cent., are owners or managers. In these eventful forty years the relative 
number of owners among the Negro farmers of the South Atlantic States has 
grown from absolutely nothing, three-fourths as rapidly as the relative number 
of owners among the whites, who in 1860 owned every acre of the land. In both 
the South Central States and South Atlantic States the Negroes have thus 
compassed a magnificent achievement. 

The total value of Negro farm property is conservatively estimated at 230 
millions of dollars. 

In the short space at my disposal I have simply attempted to indicate some 
of the ways in which the Negro of the South has made substantial progress, has 
responded to the demands of American civilization. 


STATISTICS OF THE NEGRO. 


BY THE RT. REV. BENJAMIN W. ARNETT, BISHOP OF THE AFRICAN METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


POPULATION. 
PA orbed Trams bO UOMO SOOks dete ache clalahary ac alice. Soran ai 4iapals aimietelas SWlaiate saoneiere le 10,137,000 
Nasr) Population. Of.) koO00u edema dais se elelg sts lever cinie © File wlelagye «°o dpieledtaenseals 1,001,463 
eniporbed trom [SO00) to: SCO si wis oi aialeals cvalle ctaie lei asp e'e “erst piere arp wall lahat ajbinelse (are aiesfalaie 3,999,000 
INGETON PD PUlatiOng SOOM ca iicuis Marilee tee aes gain olgve'p sabia Seed lel alate a erainigayyeets ie 4,435,709 


Negra bopulation:) 1 O00s oii acrae set nti hh alii .aais' decays eialeta's ateratarant let atehats € cipher cage kamen 8,848,749 
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PROPERTY, 1900. 


Land and improvements, $324,242,997; buildings, $71,902,265; imple- 
ments, $18,859,757; live stock, $84,936,215; total, $499,941,234. 

Negro owners of premises: Virginia, 26,566; Mississippi, 21,973; Texas, 
20,139; South Carolina, 18,970; North Carolina, 17,520; Alabama, 14,110; 
Arkansas, 11,941; Georgia, 11,375; Tennessee, 9,426; Louisiana, 9,378; Florida, 
6,552; Kentucky, 5,402; Maryland, 2,262; West Virginia, 534; Delaware, 332; 
District of Columbia, 5. Homes owned by Negroes, 1,832,723; farms, 757,427; 
other homes, 1,075,296; total, 3,665,446. 

In Georgia, negroes owned, in 1901, 1,041,135 acres valued at $4,656,042 
and city lots and buildings valued at $9,007,977. Personalty, $6,621,834. 
(Report of Comptroller General.) In Virginia, in 1901, they owned 1,066,303 
acres, valued at $4,342,074, with city lots and buildings valued at $12 856,417 
and personalty of $3,966,194. (Auditor’s report.) 


EDUCATION. 


On the 20th of May, 1865, Major-General O. O. Howard was appointed 
Commissioner of the Freedman’s Bureau. He gave great attention to the 
subject of education, and after planting schools for the freedmen throughout a 
great portion of the South, in 1870—five years after the work was begun—he 
made a report: Schools established, 4,239; teachers employed, 9,307; pupils, 
247,333. The emancipated people sustained 1,324 schools themselves, and 
owned 592 school buildings. The Freedman’s Bureau furnished 654 buildings 
for school purposes. There were 74 High and Normal schools, with 8,147 stu- 
dents, and 61 industrial schools with 1,750 students in attendance. In doing 
this great work, for buildings, repairs, teachers, etc., $1,002,896.07 was ex- 
pended. Of this sum the freedmen raised $200,000.00. 

The following table shows the progress since 1870: 





Per cent. of av- 



































Estimated number of Pupils enrolled in | Per cent. of per- erage Attend- 
ea Aaa 5 to 18 public Schools sons 5 to 18 lance to Enrol- 
STATH ears of Age years Enrolled ment 
White | Colored | White Colored |White| Colored |White | Colored 

Alabama... 35. 345,250 295,250 239,055 126,116 
Arkansas........ 329,800) 127,120 250,586) 90,109 
Delaware ....... a40,094 a8,888 a30,754) a6,141 
District of Colum- 

IDUgi irene stecetaeirie 42,486 20,428) 32,518 15,914 
Plorida tise. oc 98,510 75,160) 69,541 42,843 
Georgias oh. ves ss 6389,470|  6363,050 298,181 204,706 
Kentucky. ...... 596,410 87,654 436,014 62,975 
Louisiana... .... 241,600 227,500 125,272 73,624 
Maryland ....... 6266,110) 670,120| 06175,747 648,257 
Mississippi....... 6215,240 b322,070} 6179,142| 6208,346) 
Missouri......... 896,850 45,971 671,697 31,360 
North Carolina . . 424,800 225,900 314,871 149,798 
South Carolina... 186,480 292,000) 127,657| 144,786) 
Tennessee. ...... 6945,960) 6157,885) 6c392.263 106,747 
WE ORAG, cls ace thas 840,050 227,660 568,267 144,362 
Wargantans 22) bat. 367,530) 227,940) 6258,222)  6123,339) 
West Virginia ... 290,670 11,487 228,129 7,886 

Total, 1901-2..| 6,067,310) 2,786,083) 4,397,916] 1,587,309 

Total, 1889-90.| d5,132,948} 2,510,847} 3,402,420) 1,296,959) 




















a In 1899-1900. 6In 1900-1901. c Some missing data supplied. 
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For 1901-2 the common school expenditure in the 16 former slave States, 
with the District of Columbia, for both races was $37,567,552. About 20 
per cent. of this amount was expended upon the public schools for the negroes. 
The aggregate common school expenditure in the South since 1870 has been 
$687,691,329. It is estimated that at least $125,000,000 of this sum has been 
expended to support common schools for negro children. While Gen’l Howard, 
Gen’l John Eaton, A. D. Mayo were the leaders in establishing the common 
school system of the South, they found worthy assistants in the Rev. R. H. 
Cain of South Carolina, Rev. C. H. Pierce and Rev. J. H. Gibbs of Florida, 
Bishop Hood and G, W. Brodia in North Carolina, Dr. H. M. Turner, Rev. W. J. 
Gaines in Georgia. It was the joint work of the leaders of the two races. The 
progress of the colored schools has only been excelled by the progress of the 
colored teachers. When organized there were not more than 500 teachers, 
while now we have them manning all departments of educational work. 


RELIGIOUS STATISTICS. 
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-_ | Local No. Sunday 
onan eh Hoe al Prea’h- | Members |Ch’ch’s Poe Sunday; School | Adherents 
ers Sch’ls | Scholars 


African Methodist 
Episcopal...... 6,200) 8,792) 762,580) 5,908) $10,360,131) 4,579 375,114) 2,669,030 
African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion. .}| 3,735) 5,983) 575,271) 4,106 5,102,567| 2,979 225,407| 2,013,000 
Colored Methodist j 


Episcopal... ... 2,751) 11,575} 209,972) 1,649 2,525,600! 1,656 20 DOO. re as.iss 
Union M..E.......- 150 75 16,500 250 250,525 130 Lib, ZOO y craven B aemss 
African Methodist 

Protestant...... 106 25 3,565 88) 50,000 75 FBO ahs eee ers 
Colored Congrega-| 

tional Methodist. 5 10 315 5 5,000 3 LS Olver cea ade 
Zion Union Apos- 

tolic Methodist. . 30) 15 2,946 32) 20,000) 10 LOO Feroctereetene 


Colored _Members 
M. EF. Church...| 1,867| 4,060} 292,109} 3,287 3,953,475) 3,426) LCOS T Als vcaversro wens 


Total Methodist .| 14,844) 30,725] 1,863,258) 15,325) $22,267,298) 12,858) 1,000,494) 4,682,030 
Colored Baptist. ..|/16,080)....... 2,038,427, 16,440} 12,196,130)....... §44,505}.......... 
| 

Besides these are the colored members of the following churches: Roman 
Catholic, Christian, Congregational, Disciples of Christ, Methodist Protestant, 
Lutheran, Independent Methodist, Presbyterian North, Presbyterian South, 
Reform Presbyterian, Protestant Episcopal, Reform Episcopal. 

Total: Denominations, 29; organizations, 24,572; church edifices, 21,146; 
seating capacity, 6,810,965; valuation, $28,863,168; members, 3,589,780; mem- 
bers and adherents, 6,325,880. 

The following table shows the growth of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church: 






















































Number | Valuation} No. Con-} Number Num ber 
YEAR of fo) ference. te) of 

Churches | Property | Annual Bishops | Ministers 
SST: AABN DIOR TIGR Grice Cea aoe Bec s ul $ 2,500) ah ae 2 
RLM INA: eine sly eh widened lobe Oana if 15,000) 2 1 7 
PSE meee visboteree aan dik santa aletavoeta aid ate 210 425,000) 7 6 165 
WTO ba ereateee ast sn he bs itt oy di8 loud cons 1,833 3,164,911 25 6 1,418 
SOG ee Pea Shear aetan Bare lies aires 4,850 8,650,000 52) 9 4,365 
LIU SS Go Eee ea eens bce Meer eDPAS 5,831 9,404,675 69 13 5,838 





To-day it has 2,527 parsonages anda total value of church property of 
$10,042,675. From 1900-1904 it raised $40,000 for education and for its clergy 
$4,187,432, 
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THE YEAR’S PROGRESS IN INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 
DR. BENJAMIN P, TRUEBLOOD, SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


Public sentiment in the civilized countries in favor of international arbi- 
tration as a substitute for force in the settlement of controversies has mani- 
fested itself to a most extraordinary degree during the past year. The Conference 
for the Promotion of International Arbitration, held at Lake Mohonk the first 
week in June, 1904, was the largest and most influential ever held at that place. 
A National Congress for the same ends was held in France during the summer 
and attended by six hundred delegates, coming from all parts of the French 
Republic. A similar National Conference was held at Manchester, England, 
and exercised large influence on British public opinion. 

The National Arbitration Conference held at Washington in January, 1904, 
brought together the most remarkable body of professional, business and public 
men ever held in this country to promote the principle of arbitration. Imme- 
diately following this, an Arbitration Group of more than forty members was 
organized in Congress on the initiative of Hon. Richard Bartholdt, Member of 
Congress from Missouri. On the invitation of this Group and the official invita- 
tion of Congress and the President, the Inter-parliamentary Union for the Pro- 
motion of Arbitration held its twelfth conference at St. Louis the second week 
in September. The delegates, about two hundred in number, came as the guests 
of the Government, and were entertained at the expense of the Government, 
Congress having appropriated fifty thousand dollars for this purpose. The 
meeting at St. Louis was one of extraordinary interest and significance. Their 
appeal to the President of the United States to take the initiative in calling a 
new Inter-governmental Conference to take up the work left unfinished at The 
Hague Conference in 1899 and to consider the establishment of an advisory 
congress of the nations tomeet at stated periods, and other important subjects, 
resulted in the recent invitation of the United States Government to the other 
nations to send representatives to a second conference at The Hague. The 
meeting of this new conference seems now assured. 

The Thirteenth International Peace Congress, held at Boston the first week 
in October, was the most remarkable public demonstration in favor of interna- 
tional arbitration and peace ever held. It enrolled more than a thousand 
members and brought together an unusual number of prominent men and 
women from all parts of this and other lands. The delegates came from seven- 
teen different countries, and were welcomed to the United States by Secretary 
of State Hay, whose presence and address on behalf of the government left no 
longer any room to doubt that the cause of international arbitration and perma- 
nent friendship among the nations has at last won its way to the highest seats 
of national authority. 

The year has been most fruitful in the negotiation of treaties of obligatory 
arbitration stipulating reference of disputes to The Hague Court. No less than 
twenty-two of these have been signed since the first of January, 1904, not to 
mention the Anglo-French and Franco-Italian treaties signed just previously. 

The year has not seen themovement completed, but has made it certain that 
its final and complete success is not far away. 


RECIPROCITY. 


JOHN BALL OSBORNE, JOINT SECRETARY OF THE RECIPROCITY COMMISSION, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


s The practical results of the reciprocity movement inaugurated by the 
Government of the United States in 1897 consist of one treaty, that with the 
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Republic of Cuba, and four commerical agreements, viz.: with France, Germany 
Italy, and Portugal, all of which have proved beneficial to the export trade of 
the United States and are in actual operation. 

The Cuban Reciprocity Treaty was signed at Havana December 11, 1902, 
and, after ratification by the Senate, was put into effect December 27, 1903, by 
Congressional legislation. By its terms, Cuba, in return for the concession by 
the United States of a reduction in duty of 20% in favor of all Cuban products, 
admits all American goods (excepting tobacco) at tariff reductions ranging from 
20% to 40% of the regular duties, and guarantees that these reductions shall 
remain ‘‘preferential in respect to all like imports from other countries,’ during 
the treaty-term, namely, five years, dating from time of ratification. In every 
instance, no matter how high or low the Cuban Congress may hereafter fix the gen- 
eral tariff, the treaty differential in favor of American products must be preserved. 

The four commercial agreements, which were concluded in 1898-1900 by 
authorization of Section 3 of the Dingley Tariff, and put into operation by 
proclamation of the President, without recourse to the Senate, represent a 
satisfactory test of the reciprocity principle. In compensation for the grant by 
the United States of the specified tariff concessions authorized by the law on 
argols, wines, spirits, paintings, and statuary, France granted the United 
States her minimum tariff on certain classes of meats, fruits, woods, and lard; 
Germany conceded to all imports the full benefit of her conventional tariff as 
created by the existing Caprivi reciprocity treaties; Italy lowered or ‘“‘bound”’ 
her then existing rates on severalimportant products; and Portugal made equally 
valuable tariff concessions in favor of flour, petroleum, agricultural machinery,etc. 

The outlook for wide application of the reciprocity principle by treaty is not 
promising. President Roosevelt has ably and loyally carried out the McKinley 
policy, and there has been complete continuity in this respect since 1897. But 
the opposition to the Kasson Treaties has been too strong to permit of favorable 
action upon them in the Senate; all of them have lapsed as respects the ex- 
change period, the French Treaty being almost the last to expire in September, 
1903. The Newfoundland Treaty of 1902, by reason of opposition on the part 
of the Gloucester fishery interests, has apparently fared no better. Early 
negotiations with the leading sugar producing countries are virtually rendered 
impossible by an amendment to the Cuban Treaty forbidding further con- 
ventional reductions on that article. Reciprocity with Canada, however, con- 
tinues to excite interest in some sections. It was one of the twelve topics 
considered by the High Joint Commission in 1898-1899, and in the event of the 
reassembling of that body a treaty would probably be agreed upon. Latterly 
the trend of sentiment among American statesmen and political economists has 
been distinctly in favor of the adoption by the United States of the double- 
tariff system used by France and a few other great commercial powers. 

Washington, D. C., January 2, 1905. 


THE FEDERAL CIVIL SERVICE IN 1904. 
BY JOHN T. DOYLE, SECRETARY OF THE U. S. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 


The act establishing competitive examinations was passed January 16, 1883. 
It established the United States Civil Service Commission with three Commis- 
sioners, not more than two of whom shall be of the same political party. The 
act provides for appointments among those graded highest, an apportionment 
of appointments in the departments at Washington among the States and Ter- 
ritories, a period of probation before absolute appointment, and the prohibition 
of the use of official authority to coerce the political action of any person or body. 
It forbids under penalty of fine or imprisonment or both, the solicitation by any 
Federal employee of political contributions from other employees, and the 
solicitation of such contributions in public buildings, and declares that no em- 
ployee shall be prejudiced for giving or not giving any such contribution. 


Ye 
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The number of positions subject to competitive examinations is approxi- 
mately 154,000. The classified service, with 234,891 positions, embraces all 
who are not mere laborers or subject to confirmation by the Senate. The chief 
exceptions from examination are 71,193 fourth-class postmasters, 261 consuls, 
4,500 pension examining surgeons, 10,855 employees at non-free delivery post- 
offices, 3,053 Indians in minor positions in the Indian service, 1,814 deputy col- 
lectors of internal revenue and 461 deputy marshals and clerks to United States 
attorneys. Of persons now in the service, 78,159 serving on July 1, 1903, were 
appointed as the result of competitive examinations. During the twelve 
months following 48,585 appointments were made through competition. The 
whole number of persons in the executive civil service is about 290,000, receiving 
an annual compensation of about $180,000,000. The total compensation at- 
tached to competitive positions is about $130,000,000. During the year ended 
June 30, 1904, 127,846 persons were examined by the Commission, of whom 
100,078 passed. Besides these, 1,901 persons were examined for the Philippine 
service, and 385 were appointed. Examinations are held in every State and 
Territory twice a year, and range in scope from technical, professional, and 
scientific subjects, to those based wholly upon age, physical condition, experience 
and character as a workman. About 700 different kinds of examinations were 
held, each of which involved different tests, and more than half contained no 
educational test. There is a good chance of appointment formen stenographers, 
typewriters, draftsmen, and civil, mechanical, and electrical engineers, and for 
teachers, matrons, seamstresses, and physicians in the Indian service. 

Unclassified laborers in the department at Washington are appointed upon 
competitive tests as to their physical condition, and examinations are also held 
for several other classes of unclassified positions, as for policemen in Washington 
and midshipmen in the Navy. 

The Isthmian Canal Commission was classified on November 15, 1904. 

An executive order of March 1, 1904, gave to 426 temporary employees con- 
nected with the Federal administration in the Philippines whose services merited 
retention the rights of classified employees. It also provided for future appoint- 
ments under the civil service rules. 

During the year 1904 free delivery was extended to 66 post-offices, and 178 
employees were thus brought within the competitive service. 

A manual of examinations and the later Annual Reports of the Commission 
may be had upon writing to it. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


PROPOSED BY MRS. CARRIE C. CATT, VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL 
AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION.—UNITED STATES. 


In the United States women possess suffrage upon equal terms with men at 
all elections in four States; in Wyoming, established in 1869; in Colorado, 189 oie 
in Utah, 1895; and in Idaho, 18096. 

In Kansas, women possess school suffrage established in 1861, and municipal 
suffrage, 1887. 

In eighteen additional States, women possess school suffrage; in Michigan 
and Minnesota, established in 1875; in New Hampshire and Oregon, 1878; in 
Massachusetts, 1879; in New York and Vermont, 1880; in Nebraska, 1883; in 
Wisconsin, 1885; in Washington, 1886; in Arizona, Montana, New Jersey, 
North Dakota and South Dakota, 1887; in Illinois, 1891; in Connecticut, 
1893; in Ohio, 1894. 

Two additional States permit women to vote upon the issuance of municipal 
bonds; Montana, established in 1887; Iowa, 1894. 

Louisiana gave all women taxpayers the suffrage upon all questions of 
public expenditure in 1898. 

Either full or fractional suffrage for women exists in twenty-six States. 
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AUSTRALIA. 


There are in Australia three distinct classes of suffrage, municipal, parlia- 
mentary and federal. Women were given municipal suffrage in New South 
Wales in 1867; in Victoria, 1869; in West Australia, 1871; in New Zealand, 
1877; in South Australia, 1880; in Tasmania, 1884. 

Parliamentary suffrage was extended to women of New Zealand in 1893; in 
South Australia, 1895; in West Australia, 1900; in New South Wales, 1902; and 
Tasmania, in 1903. 

_ In 1902, the first Federal Parliament extended the federal suffrage to all 
women in Australia upon the same terms as men. All women in Australia, 
therefore, upon the same terms as men, enjoy full municipal and federal suffrage, 
and the women of West Australia, South Australia, and New South Wales pos- 
sess all forms of suffrage. The women of Victoria and Queensland do not 
possess the parliamentary suffrage. New Zealand is not federated, and hence 
a is no federal suffrage there; women and men vote upon equal terms in all 
elections. 


EUROPE. 


In the Isle of Man and Pitcairn Island, women have full suffrage. In 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, women vote for all elective officers, 
except members of Parliament. In 1898, women engaged in commerce in 
France were given the right to vote for judges of the tribunals of commerce. 
In Sweden, women vote for all elective officers, except representatives; also, 
indirectly for members of the House of Lords. In Norway, women vote for 
all officers, except members of Parliament. In Russia, women householders 
vote for all elective officers and on all local matters; in Finland, for all elective 
officers. Property-holding women in Westphalia, Schleswig-Holstein, and 
Brunswick may vote by proxy at local elections, and for members of provisional 
diets. Women who are land proprietors may vote in Bohemia by proxy for 
members of the Imperial Parliament and the local diet. In Saxony, women 
vote on the same terms as men; married women by roxy, a single woman 
directly. Women have municipal suffrage in Moravia by proxy. In Austria- 
Hungary, they vote by proxy for elective officers. In Croatia and Dalmatia, 
women vote at local elections in person. In Italy, widows with property vote 
by proxy for members of Parliament. In Prussia, women vote by proxy at 
elections and for members of provincial diets, and in Luxemburg for municipal 
officers and members of the legislature also. In Switzerland, women real estate 
owners have local suffrage in the canton of Berne. In Roumania, women tax- 
payers have municipal suffrage by proxy. 


DIRECT LEGISLATION IN 1904, 


BY ELTWEED POMEROY. 
PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL DIRECT LEGISLATION LEAGUE. 


Oregon.—In Oregon, a minor judge declared the Direct Legislation con- 
stitutional amendment adopted in 1902 unconstitutional because improperly 
adopted and because not agreeing with that part of the United States Con- 
stitution which guarantees a republican form of government to every State. 
This aroused a good deal of indignation, and at once a large body of able and 
influential men formed to carry it to the Supreme Court of the State, where 
after able arguments on both sides, the decision of the lower court was reversed 
and the amendment declared constitutional, in an opinion of great strength. 
This strengthens the Direct Legislation position for all time as now probabl 
only the United States Supreme Court would declare an amendment unconsti- 
tutional and that is very,unlikely. 
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Last winter, three groups of people in the State united to work for laws that 
they could not get separately through the Legislature. A Direct Primary League 
was formed containing most of those in the Direct Legislation League but entirely 
distinct. It drew upalaw, had it subjected to the searching criticism of the best 
legal talent in the State, circluated initiative petitions for it, got the requisite 
number of signatures, 8 per cent., and it went to a referendum vote in June, 
1904 and was carried by five or six to one. It cost this league less than $2,000 
for all expenses not including the unpaid advice and work which was very 
valuable, and it is said that better talent was employed in drafting this law than 
has sat in any Legislature of the State. 


The temperance people had been unable to get a local option law through 
the Legislature, and they drew upa good, though rather stringent one, got the 
requisite number of signatures to their petitions and had it submitted to a vote, 
when it carried by three or four to one. Unlike the other bill, this one aroused 
strong opposition and it is said the brewers combined and raised $75,000 to 
defeat it. An ardent campaign was waged both for and against it. The tem- 
perance people spent about $4,500 in circulating the petitions and in campaign 
work. 

These are the first two State laws ever actually enacted by the people. 
They did not go to the Legislature at all but were framed by a group of people 
discussed by all the people, the Secretary of State as by law directed, sent a 
printed copy of both to every voter in the State. The law permits any reasona- 
able group of people to furnish printed arguments of a certain size paper and 
in a type to correspond with that used in the law, and the Secretary is obliged to 
circulate these with the laws, but this permission was not taken advantage of 
in either case. Then all the people voted on them and both were carried by 
good majorities. We claim that this was one of the really great political events 
of the*year marking a new epoch in American law-making. 


The third petition well illustrates the working of Direct Legislation in 
another direction. It was formulated by the Radicals among the Socialists, 
and was an extreme measure. They could not get the requisite number of 
signatures and hence it did not go to the polls. 


Los Angeles.—The City of Los Angeles has the Recall in its charter, adopted 
at the same time as its Direct Legislation provisions in the fall of 1903. Last 
spring the people in one of its wards did not like the actions of their councillor. 
They prepared and circulated a petition for his recall. It was thrown out ona 
technicality. This spurred them on, and a big meeting was held and another 
petition circulated which soon got the requisite number of signatures, 25 per 
cent. The councillor carried it into the courts and a very interesting decision 
was handed down emphatically sustaining the Recall, and on September 17th 
the people of that ward dismissed their councillor and employed another for the 
unexpired term. This also is the first time that any public servant has ever 
been discharged in the United States during his term of office and another em- 
ployed in his place. It too is one of the great political events of the year. 


Denver.—This spring the people of Denver voted on a charter drawn u 
under the Rush amendment to the State constitution which contains full Siouab, 
too cumbersome Direct Legislative provisions. This makes the fifth city of 
over 100,000 with complete Direct Legislation 


Illinois—In the spring, using the public Policy Law by which three ques- 
tions can be submitted to the voters for an advisory vote, the Referendum 
League of Illinois, started a petition in Chicago and got the immense number 
of over 130,000 signatures to it. Legal attempts were made to throw it out 
but did not succeed, and the people of Chicago voted affirmatively on all three 
questions. This is not a real referendum, as the vote is only advisory, but much 
education was gained and many converts won to it. 
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During the summer, Mayor Harrison, who before his election had pledged 
himself to veto any franchise ordinance which did not have a referendum in it, 
came out and publicly said a certain ordinance was the best that could be ob- 
tained and unless a petition with 100,000 signatures to it, was gotten up and 
presented to him within three or four weeks, he would consider that there had 
been a silent referendum on the ordinance and he would sign it. Of course this 
was only a weak political trick to get around a public pre-election pledge, but 
the League had its hands full with a State petition under the Public Policy Law 
and had sorely taxed their limited resources. On their publicly stating such, 
Mayor Harrison indulged in some sneers, whereupon The Chicago Examiner 
printed the petitions and called for workers to get signatures. Not a worker 
was paid a cent, but within a month a dray was necessary to carry the immense 
petition to the City Hall to Mayor Harrison, who did not then dare to approve 
of this franchise ordinance. Two years ago, this could not have been done, 
but the work of the Referendum League has acquainted the people with the 
use of petitions, and this demonstrates its value. 

The Referendum-League secured over 100,000 signatures to their State 
petition, and three questions were submitted at the November elections. They 
were Direct Primaries, Direct Lesiglation and Local Option in Taxation. All 
three carried not only by large majorities, but also by actual majorities of all 
votes cast. A year ago, a similar referendum gave decisive majorities of the 
votes cast on it, but not majorities of the votes cast, as many more voted for 
candidates than on the referendum. This shows progress. 

At the same November election, the people of the State voted on a constitu- 
tional amendment permitting the Legislature to make a special charter for 
Chicago, but this charter and all amendments to it must be submitted toa 
referendum of the people of Chicago. 

Missourt.—During the summer, the Direct Legislation League of Missouri 
secured the adoption of Direct Legislation planks in the platforms of all 

arties in that State and made an active campaign for itin November. On the 

ace of the returns, it was defeated, though its supporters believe this was a 
dishonest count. Its adoption meant the death-blow to corruption and special 
privileges, and it was therefore counted out. Seven of the men who voted 
against it in the legislature are either in jail or under indictment. 

Other States —The Montana Direct Legislation League secured the adpotion 
of Direct Legislation planks by all parties in their State and have well-founded 
hopes of a passage of a Direct Legislation amendment by the next Legislature. 
Governor Toole is strongly in favor of it. The Legislature of Nevada passed a 
good amendment at its last session and we expect will eu it a second time 

‘this coming winter when it will be submitted to the people for their decision. 

In California, Colorado, Illinois, and Arkansas there will be Direct Legis- 
lation amendments introduced and earnestly pushed in the Legislatures, with 
probabilities of passage particularly in California and Illinois. Amendments 
will be introduced in other Legislatures, but the probability of passage is not 
as good as in these four. In Michigan, the Direct Legislation League have an 
ingenious rule of procedure which they will push in the Legislature, and if they 
get a majority for it in one house, they get practically the referendum. 

Municipalities —San Francisco efficiently used its Direct Legislation 
charter provisions both this year and last. 

The Direct Legisaition League of Erie County (Buffalo), N. Y., failed to get 
the last Legislature to change the Buffalo charter, but they did secure the passage 
of an ordinance by the Common Council, giving them Direct Legislation and at 
the November election, the Buffalo citizens voted to open the public school 
buildings in the evenings for public discussion of questions of interest. A petition 
is started to have three other questions submitted under the same ordinance. 
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Across the Lake in Toronto, a majority of the aldermen have been pledged 
to Direct Legislation. It has been made an important issue, and Toronto will 
soon probably have some form of it. Other cities are moving toward it. 

Many more minor facts could be given, but enough have been stated to show 
that Direct Legislation, while it is not a noisy, partisan issue—its friends are 
striving to keep it non-partisan—is making wonderful progress. Great poli- 
ticians have not argued for or against Direct Legislation in our strenuous Presi- 
dential campaign. Great metropolitan papers have said little about it. But 
all over the country, groups of earnest, able men and women are ardently work- 
ing for it without pay or hope of reward. The value of this work cannot be 
estimated, and it is this work that is quietly but surely carrying Direct Legisla- 
tion forward. The underlying cause is that Direct Legislation is only democracy 
applied, and its growth demonstrates that at the core our people are still demo- 
cratic—not in a partisan sense but in the true meaning of that noble word—and 
that they are determined by using Direct Legislation to change this from a 
government OF the people, BY the politicians and FOR the corporations to one 
that while it is OF the people is actually BY the people and hence is really and 
trully FOR the people. 


NEW VOTERS’ FESTIVALS. 


BY LUCRETIA AMES MEAD, 


The ‘‘New Voters’ Festival,’ which for two years has gathered at Faneuil 
Hall, Boston, an audience of young men and newly naturalized voters, promises 
to be a potent influence in civic reform inthe future. At first, an experiment, it 
has had such marked success as to ensure its being a regular Boston institution 
and a suggestion for similar meetings, which are now being planned in other 
cities. It originated in the mind of one of the directors of the Boston Equal 
Suffrage Association for Good Government, an association composed chiefly of 
public-spirited women. Under the auspices of this society, whose headquarters 
are at 6 Marlborough Street, the arrangements were carried out. Distinguished 
representatives of the city, State and church were invited to speak. Among 
those who heartily responded were the Mayor, the Lieutenant-Governor, Con- 
gressman McCall and the Bishop of the Episcopal Church in Massachusetts. A 
Roman Catholic priest and Jewish rabbi and well-known business men partici- 
pried in the meetings and discussed ‘‘The Dangers of Democracy,’’ ‘‘What 

akes an American,” ‘‘The Patriot’s Duty to the Nation,” ‘‘The Naturalized 
Citizen,’ ‘‘The Patriot’s Duty to the World,” etc. A male chorus and an 
orchestra of High-School boys furnished music, the chorus rendering ‘‘To Thee, 
O Country” and ‘‘Angel of Peace,’”’ the audience rising and joining with the 
chorus in the closing hymn, ‘‘God Bless Our Native Land.” 

The historic hall was decorated around the gallery with rich red drapery, 
interspersed with names, written in blue on a white ground, of a dozen or more 
of Boston men whom the nation delights to honor—Winthrop, Adams, Hancock, 
Garrison, Phillips Brooks, etc. 

At the first meeting special tickets were mailed to each citizen of twenty or 
twenty-one years old; at the second meeting this expensive method was aban- 
doned and, after due advertisement, the doors were opened to young men and 
included those from seventeen to twenty-five years of age. On one page of the 
program was printed the Public Library numbers of a list of books on civics and 
American history, which list each was asked to keep and use. 

Large audiences attended both meetings, and rapt attention was given to 
the speakers. The most impressive feature of the last meeting was the recita- 
tion from the Freeman’s Oath of 1634 which was prefaced by a few fit and 
serious words by a clergyman and then solemnly read while the audience stood 
each with right hand uplifted—‘'I do solemnly bind myself that I will give my 
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vote and suffrage as I shall judge in mine own conscience may best conduce to 
the public weal, so help me God.” 

The meetings are held on Sunday afternoons early in the spring before the 
weather tempts to country outings and at a time of year when partisan spirit is 
least rife. Party politics are excluded from discussion, and the sole endeavor 
is to welcome new voters to the sacred responsibilities of citizenship, to empha- 
size the privileges and responsibility of suffrage, and to inculcate civic patriotism. 


PROGRESS OF THE SINGLE TAX, 10904. 
BY HENRY GEORGE, JR. 


This principle calls for the abolition of all taxes, local, State and Federal, 
save that falling on land values; that single tax to be increased until practically 
the entire value of land, irrespective, exclusive of improvements, is taken for 
public uses. 

The most important advance toward this principle in the United States was 
made under the amended New York City charter requiring: 1. Full and equal 
assessment of real estate. 2. Separation in the assessor’s reports of land values 
from the total land and improvement values, and (3) the publication of these 
reports, as finally approved, in the City Record. Under this amendment the 
total assessment of real estate in the city for 1904 was approximately $4,730,- 
000,000, of which $3,070,000,000 was the value of the land, and $1,660,000,000, 
the value of improvements. In the chief borough of this city, Manhattan, the 
assessment is believed to have been raised generally to within 90 or 95 per cent. 
of the full value of real estate. In Brooklyn and the other boroughs where there 
is a great quantity of vacant land, this assessment is not believed to have been 
raised so high. Although the tax rate has been reduced, the ‘‘equalization”’ 
movement has greatly increased the assessment, and hence this tax burden, on 
vacant lots; and this, but for the strikes and lockouts in the building trades, 
would have resulted in a great stimulation in 1904 in the erection of buildings, 
chiefly residences, factories and retail stores. The expectation for 1905 is that, 
with peace in the building trades, there will be a spurt in building operations 
owing to the increased penalty, in the form of taxation arising from a higher 
assessment, upon holding valuable land idle. 

Steady progress is being made in Australasia toward increasing taxation on 
land values and exempting other things. 

The most important forward step in Great Britain was the introduction into 
Parliament in March, 1903, by Mr. C. P. Trevelyan, promoted by the larger 
municipal governments of the country, of a bill for the separate assessment of 
land values in municipalities and the optional concentration of all local taxation 
thereon. A similar bill, introduced by Dr. McNamara the year before, had been 
beaten in the overwhelmingly Conservative House of Commons by a majority 
of only eleven. So strong had local sentiment grown in the meanwhile that, 
although Mr, Balfour and other representatives of the Ministry spoke in oppo- 
sition to the Trevelyan bill this year, the ‘‘Government whips’’ were not 
allowed to ‘‘tell’’ against it. A Conservative member seconded the bill and 
thirty-six Conservative members voted forit. Not a single Liberal or National- 
ist member spoke or voted against it, while their chief leaders spoke for it. It 
passed its second reading in the Commons by a majority of 67, and although 
the Government has been able to prevent its further progress, the deep signifi- 
cance of the vote was voiced by the London Daily News, which said: ‘‘Yester- 
day’s vote is, to our thinking, comparable in importance with the historic vote 
that swept away thecorn laws. We say that anystep to relieve the taxation 
of homes by transferring the burden to the land, is every whit as momentous as 
the movement that gave cheap food to the people.” 
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MUNICIPAL PROGRESS, 1904. 


BY CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF, SECRETARY OF THE NATIONAL MUNICIPAL 
LEAGUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


Disclosures, investigations, indictments, trials, convictions for municipal 
shortcomings and dishonesty have been the order of the day throughout the 
country to an unprecedented, and from one point of view, an appalling extent. 
From Milwaukee comes word that one grand jury found twelve bills of indict- 
ment charging eight city officials with various forms of corruption. A subse- 
quent grand jury indicted seven more. A Green Bay (Wis.) grand jury found 
eighteen true bills against seven city officials, and one has been convicted. 

In Minneapolis five former city officials were convicted and sentenced to 
State prison for connection with the Ames scandals, although some escaped 
actual imprisonment on technical points. 

Through the confession of a former city attorney, in November, 1903, all 
the details of the Grand Rapids water conspiracy of 1900 and 1901 were revealed. 
As a result of this confession, fourteen aldermen and ex-aldermen, an ex-mayor, 
an ex-member of the Board of Public Works, a State Senator, a deputy city 
marshal, an ex-city clerk, four newspaper men and three attorneys were arrested, 
charged with bribery, conspiracy, perjury, attempted subornation of perjury, 
and attempted jury bribery. Thus far three have confessed and are witnesses 
for the prosecution, three have been convicted. The peculiar phase of the 
situation is that certain of the daily newspapers are involved so that the people 
of the city are not able to get full reports of the court proceedings. 

Denver has a League for Honest Elections. It was organized on October 
1, 1903, after a charter election which was described as ‘‘a carnival of corrup- 
tion.”” Fraud was so brazen and carried to such an extent that a meeting of 
citizens was called and the league formed. Thus far seven defendants, including 
a State senator and a deputy county clerk, have been found guilty of padding 
registration lists; nineteen defendants are awaiting trial; six others are wanted 
and cannot be found. Some of the defendants are women. 

A far western correspondent, an important State official, himself charged 
with important powers of investigation, writes that ‘‘there is a general shaking 
up in municipal affairs going on throughout the West. An effort is being made, 
such as never before, to arrive at some definite form of administration of public 
funds that will show without too much elaboration the disposition of the 
people’s money.”’ and prevent its dishonest use or diversion. Chief Powers of 
the Census Bureau in an address mentioned the fact that in one day his bureau 
had requests from its agents in three different towns in the United States for 
modifications of their instructions, since the books that they were to investigate 
were in the hands of grand juries and they could not do any work. 

In Chicago a notable “graft’’ investigation was conducted by a special 
committee of the City Council, appointed by the Mayor. These disclosures 
showed the existence of a system, covering nearly the entire city, by which 
inspectors exacted the payment of certain fixed sums for allowing plumbers to 
omit the tests required by the city ordinances. As a result of the upheaval, the 
Sanitary Bureau has been placed under the direction of an efficient and capable 
re ~~ is now in a fair way to become an effective safeguard of the public 

ealth. 

The Investigating Committee was in session for several months, during 
which time it inquired into charges affecting the employees of other departments. 
As a result of its recommendations, about fifty city employees lost their positions 
and many valuable changes were brought about in connection with the various 
départments, particularly in the matter of securing a better system of public 
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records. The Citizens’ Association presented to the Investigating Committee a 
mass of evidence againt police officers. Four of the indicted police officers have 
thus far been convicted. The facts brought out by the investigation have 
resulted in a thorough shake-up of the Police Department and in greatly increas- 
ing its efficiency. 

An investigation of the policy-shop evil in Chicago was begun by the same 
association and a report published showing that there were at least 1,200 policy 
shops in the city, with daily receipts of at least $18,000 and annual receipts of 
more than $5,500,000, with an annual profit to the members of the policy 
“syndicate”’ of nearly $2,000,000. The demoralizing effect upon local politics 
exercised by the policy ‘“‘syndicate’’ was pointed out, and the fact emphasized 
that policy is so conducted as to have become more contemptible than gambling 
and to amount to theft. 

In St. Louis, Joseph W. Folk was greatly handicapped in his punishment of 
confessed and convicted boodlers by the technicalities of the law, which, origi- 
nally devised to prevent injustice being done to the one innocent man among 
the 100, are now being utilized to prevent the 99 guilty men from getting their 
just deserts. The jury’ found ‘‘Boss’” Butler of St. Louis guilty, but sentence 
was reversed because, as one observer put it, ‘‘there was an attempt by a de facto 
boodler to bribe a de facto board of health, and to get a de facto ‘rake-off’ from 
the cost of removing de facto garbage under a de facto contract made by virtue 
of a de facto law, and the de facto boodler was convicted by a de facto jury in a 
de facto court and sentenced to a de facto penitentiary. If the Supreme Bench 
of Missouri had been less impressed by technicalities, Butler would now be serv- 
ing a de facto sentence at de facto labor.” 

It may seem strange that an article on “Municipal Progress’’ should begin 
with a recital of disclosures, investigations, indictments, trials, convictions for 
shortcomings and dishonesty, but it is certainly a sign of progress that these 
evils and iniquities have been exposed, and in many instances punished. 

It is doubtful whether there has ever been a time in the history of this 
country when the people were so aggressive and determined to introduce 
strictly business methods into public service. 

Every scandal brought to light and every offender punished is a move in 
the right direction and a sure index of improved conditions for the future. 

And yet municipal corruption must be compared with other evils. The 
United States Fidelity and Trust Company is authority for the statement that 
in 1901 the banks of the country lost $1,665,109 from defalcations, and in 1902, 
$1,709,301. 

The editor of Midland Municipalities is responsible for the statement that 
the loss of federal, county and municipal governments from the same cause was 
$1,283,055 in 1901, and $1,067,789 in 1902. So that for these two years the 
employees and officers of banks defaulted in the amount of $1,024,569 more 
than did all the public officials in the country. This is an interesting and in 
some ways a remarkable showing, as the opinion quite generally prevails that 
there is more dishonesty in public than private service and especially on the part 
of municipal employees. To be sure, these figures do not take into consideration 
the exorbitant prices which the city, State or nation is ofttimes compelled to 
pay; but, on the other hand, the bank figures do not take into consideration the 
profits accruing from watered stock and other peculiar devices for making 
money. They cover solely the question of honesty and show that the average 
run of public office is as honest—yes, a little more so—than the average run of 
bank officers. As the editor of the Midland Municipalities pertinently remarks, 
‘The fact is that neither the bankers nor the officials are as a class dishonest, but, 
on the contrary, look after the interests in their care much better than the 
average man looks after his business. With the vast sums handled each year 
by the officials or the banks, the amount lost in defalcations is exceptionally 
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small, so small that when compared with the whole they are hardly worth 
notice, much less an excuse for general condemnation.” 


NEW YORK CITY. 


The New York election of 1903 was quite generally regarded as a serious 
setback for the cause of reform. Mayor Low’s administration had established 
new standards and friends of reform were anxious foradeliberate and unqualified 
endorsement of the really great accomplishment of the two years of reform. It 
did not come, yet we need not conclude that all was lost. There are some 
things which, when once done, cannot be wholly undone, and municipal prog- 
tess is one of them. There may be, in fact there often is, a reaction because, 
as the chairman of the New York City Republican Committee put it, ‘“‘people 
take reform as medicine rather than as food,’’ but the reaction has never been 
as great as the former advance, and so we have a net progress. The events 
which have taken place since Mayor McClellan’s inauguration, amply support 
this position. 

The discouraging aspect of the election was the evidence that unswerving 
defense of the public interest did not convert enough previously hostile votes 
to offset the interested suffrages. On the other hand, it must not be forgotten 
that the members of reform administration become personally unpopular. 
“They are compelled to antagonize many individuals, while most of their 
services are to the impersonal public, and not to individuals. As personal 
resentment isa far stronger motive than general public spirit, a political cam- 
paign for the re-election of the reformers frequently results in defeat. 

There is another cause assigned for the defeat of reform. ‘Too many of 
Mayor Low’s friends conducted a campaign of ‘“‘unparalleled violence and 
scurrility.’”” Mayor Low’s truly great accomplishments were left untouched, 
while his earnest but unwise supporters were busy declaring that “‘only thugs 
and thieves would vote for McClellan.”” The old dodge of reviling your oppo- 
nent has lost its efficacy. 

As to the progress, however, it seems to be unquestionable. The admin- 
istration which has been in control since January 1, 1904, has thus far given 
New York the best partisan government that the city has ever experienced, and 
it is manifest that the enlightened mayoralty of Seth Low has created a public 
demand that must hereafter be reckoned with, 

That the Mayor himself gives every evidence of a sincere desire to admin- 
ister the city’s affairs conscientiously is unmistakable. 


OTHER CITIES. 


There are many and increasing signs of improvement. 

In Harrisburg the good work of Mayor Vance C. McCormick has been 
continued. The police have been divorced from crime. Honest and efficient 
public service was Mayor McCormick’s platform, and he is daily justifying the 
confidence reposed in him two years ago. 

In Baltimore the results of the last mayoralty election were most satisfactory. 
Mr. McLane, the Domocratic candidate for Mayor, who was reluctantly accepted 
by the “‘ring’”’ because it hoped his high personal character and excellent record 
as State’s attorney would “‘pull through” the rest of the ticket, was elected by a 
plurality of between 500 and 600; but his two ‘‘running mates,’’ who were 
really “‘ring’’ candidates, were both beaten. On the other hand, the Republi- 
cans, by losing the mayoralty and the first branch of the City Council, were 
very properly rebuked for nominating a man who, as they were fully warned, 
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could not get the independent vote. This election differed from any of its 
predecessors: the politicians of both parties were utterly disgusted the next 
morning. 

Indianapolis likewise established a new record for local independence, 
defeating by some 6,000 votes the Republican candidate, who was supported 
by the brewery, gambling and corporation combine, and this though the two 
United States Senators mistakenly lent their personal sanction and influence to 
the “ring.’”’ Former Attorney General W. H. Miller, of President Harrison’s 
Cabinet, set a strong example of civic patriotism by vigorously declaring that 
no party obligation bound him to support an unfit candidate for mayor. The 
new administration may not, and I believe does not, represent a very high 
degree of public service, but its choice demonstrates that the voters of the city 
can free themselves from party ties when necessary. 


CHICAGO. 


In Chicago the friends of good government again triumphed at the polls on 
April 6. In the words of the secretary of the Municipal Voters’ League, the 
“election taken as a whole is another and a significant victory for independent 
voting in Chicago. ~ Bossism has been ignominiously defeated, while wise party 
leaders have seen their wisdom ratified at the polls. Apathy has been the one 
great danger from the first, and in the Twenty-third Ward it has claimed one 
victory in Alderman Herrmann. His loss will be seriously felt in the Council. 
He has headed the councilmanic ‘graft’ investigation and one of the Street 
Railway Commissions, although his opponent was by no means condemned by 
the League. As a whole, however, the city is to be most heartily congratulated. 
Had the forces of decency been united in the Fifth Ward, the hide of a gray wolf 
skinned in 1901 would have been permanently tanned.”’ 


KANSAS CITY. 


In Kansas City the friends of decency and the Civic League likewise scored 
a victory on April 6. The then mayor, who had been using his office to further 
political ends, was sharply rebuked, his candidate for mayor being defeated. 
Moreover, the Civic League insisted upon the various candidates declaring their 
attitude on the merit system. It endorsed none who were unfavorable, and 
as a very considerable number of them were elected, the gain is a pronounced 
one. The new administration has not waited for the enactment of a new civil 
service law or ordinance, but has forthwith established the merit system. 


ST. LOUIS. 


In some respects the most significant event in St. Louis during the admin- 
istration of Rolla Wells as Mayor was the action of the Taxpayers’ League, 
which sent the following letter to its members: 


P= By resolution duly adopted, the Board of Managers of the League, at its last meeting, levied 
an assessment of five dollars against the members, payable on or before June 15. It is worthy of 
note that this assessment, but half the regular annual assessment permissible under the articles of 
agreement, is the first one since 1901, and in all probability will be the last for several years to 
come. ‘The reason is, that owing to the high character of the men now in charge of our city’s gov- 
ernment there is little or no work for the League to do within the scope of its charter; for the 
occasion is a rare one indeed when an honest official is guilty of a misuse of public funds. Misap- 
propriations in the vast majority of cases are the fruits of conscious wrong-doing, not of innocent 
mistake; and if there were any assurance that the administrations to come in the future would 
reach the high standard of the present one, both in respect of efficiency and integrity, the League 
might well wind up its affairs. The inability of the managers to indulge this hope has led them 
to adopt the other alternative, namely, of keeping the organization intact and of waiting, like 
Micawber, for something to ‘‘turn up.” 
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This forms a striking tribute to the honesty and general well meaning of the 
administration of Mayor Rolla Wells, coming as it does from an organization 
composed in large part, we are informed, of partisan opponents. 

Cleveland has demonstrated its municipal independence in a marked 
degree. In the April (1903) election, it rebuked State interference in local 
affairs and re-elected Mr. Johnson. In the autumn it rebuked Mr. Johnson’s 
projection of municipal officials into State politics. Both practices are objec- 
tionable, and the Cleveland voters rejected both. 

The spirit of Cleveland in municipal matters is progressive, and its general 
trend has been toward good government. The trend in Chicago is certainly 
upward. So in Rochester, which enjoys the distinction of having had asuccession 
of good mayors, the present one representing a high order of public service. 
Moreover, this city rescued her schools from politics a few years ago, and in 
November, 1903, defeated an effort to bring them again under political influence. 
Again, in November, 1904, the voters displayed their discrimination and 
political independence by electing a Democratic auditor at the same time they 
gave to the Republican presidential electors an unprecedented majority. 

The experience of Galveston shows what American ability can accomplish 
when it sets itself seriously at work to solve the municipal problem; but one is 
tempted to ask why should our American cities wait until dire necessity over- 
as them before applying business methods to evils that cry aloud for correc- 
tion! 

In San Francisco, the last election for supervisors was highly satisfactory. 
Most of those members of the old board who during the past four years had 
proved themselves to be honest and capable officials were re-elected. While 
some of the newly elected supervisors are as yet untried it is felt that themajority 
of the board is made up of men who can be depended upon to work honestly for 
the best interests of the people. 

The signs of improvement to which we have just given attention are 
mainly due to the activities of bodies like the Municipal Voters’ League of 
Chicago, the Civic League of Kansas City, the Good Government League of 
Boston, the City Club of Galveston, the Merchants’ Association of San Francisco, 
the Citizens’ Association of Chicago. There has been no cessation of activity 
on the part of the old organizations, and the new ones have added their new-found 
zeal to the experience of those which have borne the brunt of the fight for years. 

The Detroit Municipal League secured for the first time, in any franchise 
granted by the Common Council, a provision by which the city may inspect the 
accounts and books of a public service corporation for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the cost of production as a basis for regulating the rates to becharged. It 
was instrumental in securing the passage of a primary election law for Wayne 
County; and prepared and procured the adoption of an ordinance establishing an 
Art Commission in Detroit with powers similar to the New York Art Commission, 
which has been a potent influence for higher standards. 

The Boston Good Government League, the Indianapolis Citizens’ League, 
the Milwaukee Municipal Voters’ League, the Pittsburg Civic Voters’ League, 
are all advisory bodies, basing their recommendations, like the Chicago Municipal 
Voters’ League, upon a careful examination of candidate’s personal and public 
records. The City Club of Galveston is responsible for the present charter and 
the present excellent government of that city. The City Club and Citizens’ 
Union of New York form the nuclei in New York around which the good govern- 
ment forces rally, the first named contributing the educational, the latter the 
political, center. 

The Home Protective League of Minneapolis has made it its business to 
insist upon the enforcement of the law, and especially in so far as it provides for 
the protection of minors from the evils of the saloon and wine-room. It has 
just scored a victory in closing up the most notorious and offensive resort in the 
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city. The newly organized City Club of Chicago has already justified its 
existence. It has not only served asa social rallying point for municipal re- 
formers of all types, but it has, moreover, made two important investigations: 
one, that of Mr. Freeman, into the condition of the theatres; the other, that of 
Captain Piper, into the condition of the police. 

The Merchants’ Association of San Francisco continues as a model of all 
that a business body should be for the improvement of local conditions. 

The Los Angeles Municipal League is another most useful body. It is 
becoming recognized as a body of municipal experts, primarily and deeply 
interested in the public welfare. 

There is still another group of organizations from which much is to be 
expected. I refer to those composed of municipal officials like the League of 
American Municipalities, the American Society for Municipal Improvements 
and the various State leagues, like those in Wisconsin, Michigan, California, 
Iowa, Ohio, Indiana, Alabama, and among the cities of the third class in Penn- 
sylvania. The first three maintain monthly publications that are devoted to the 
discussion of the various’ needs of the cities, and to the general phases of the 
problem. Moreover, their annual meetings serve to bring together for a 
profitable interchange of views and experience those charged with active 
municipal duties. 

Who, ten years ago, would have thought of prophesying that mayors, 
councilmen and other city officials would meet at a great universitv to discuss 
with political scientists the questions incident to municipal administration? 

The National Municipal League is another important factor in bringing 
together the various elements: working for improved conditions, in providing 
a clearing house for an exchange of news, and a forum for the discussion of 
municipal problems, in acareful consideration of remedies and the promulgation 
of a literature that has won for itself an established place in the domain of 
municipal problems. 

Another fact of marked and encouraging significance is the bringing of such 
bodies as the League of American Municipalities, the American Park and 
Outdoor Art Association, the American League for Civic Improvement, the 
Architectural League, the Eastern Conference of Public Education Associations 
and the National Municipal League into an Alliance of Civic Organizations. 

In view of what just has been said there would seem to be no need for 
more organizations, but there has been established in New York a Juvenile City 
League, which is deserving not only of serious attention and study, but, moreover, 
of imitation. The idea is not altogether a new one, for there have been good 
citizenship clubs in existence in Philadelphia formed for somewhat similar ends, 
which have proved helpfuland successful, and the St. Louis Civic Improvement 
League has established a series of junior leagues to bring the children of that 
city into line. 

The Juvenile City League of New York is an organization of boys’ clubs 
started on the middle West Side to lead the boys into a right attitude toward 
their city and its government by getting them to perform such simple duties as 
are natural and proper for them to observe. 

What with the school cities and the various other efforts at student self- 
government, with junior leagues and clubs such as are to be found in New York, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Omaha, the playgrounds and school gardens, 
there is abundant evidence that the American people are awakening to the 
necessity of getting children started right in the discharge of duties as citizens. 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP. 


The whole subject of the municipal ownership, control and operation of 
public service franchises continues to occupy an important place in the various 
cities. That the voters are generally favorable to municipal ownership has been 
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illustrated time and again, and as late as April 6, in a most emphatic manner 
in the Chicago vote on the{Mueller bill, when 120,744 were cast in its favor and 
but 50,893 against it. Whenever the question has been submitted in Chicago, 
the majority in favor of the policy of municipal ownership has been over- 
whelming, possibly because the condition is acute, but more probably because 
the people are convinced that the supply of water, lighting, transportation, as 
important municipal functions, should be controlled by the public and not by 
individuals or private corporations, no matter how honest or efficient. But it 
is not alone Chicago that shows such sentiment. Word comes from Duluth, 
Minn., that ‘‘in the course of five and one-half years operation by the munici- 
pality, through its Water and Light Board, the water rates have been reduced 
one-third and the gas rates from $1.90 to 90 cents per one thousand feet for 
illuminating purposes, and from $1.00 to75cents for fuel purposes. In addition 
to this saying to the consumer in rate reduction of approximately a quarter 
million dollars, there is now on hand an accumulated surplus of $90,000, and 
the department has expended $276,000 in interest on the bonded cost of a sup- 
plementary system constructed by the city and essential to a pure water supply. 
The service given is absolutely of the best and universally satisfactory.” 

From Meadville, Pa., we learn that ‘‘the city is entirely satisfied with the 
public ownership of the water-works and the electric lighting plant.”’ Lincoln, 
Neb., has so successfully conducted her water-works that she proposed to 
furnish electric lights. In Burlington, Vt., the election turned on the municipal 
ownership of the electric light, those favoring the proposition prevailing. 

The Legislature of Nebraska has passed a law compelling the city govern- 
ment of Omaha to take over water-works. The experience of the Sioux City 
(Iowa) Municipal League is illustrative of what public opinion, when sufficiently 
aroused and intelligently and effectively guided, can accomplish. Shortly after 
this body was organized the local gas and electric company asked the city council 
for a twenty-five years gas and electric franchise without offering any return 
whatever to the people of the city. The League immediately took up the 
matter, and demanded concessions, which, of course, were refused: The 
council, instead of joining in the demand, passed the ordinance and ordered the 
submission of the franchise to a vote of the people, in compliance with the 
statute. The League immediately organized for a fight, and was so successful 
in securing the support of public sentiment that the gas company withdrew its 
franchise shortly before the date fixed for the election. A committee of the 
League subsequently met the management of the gas company and succeeded 
in securing the following concessions :— 


1. An immediate reduction in the price of gas of ten cents per M, and a further provision 
that the prices should be reduced five cents per M per annum until the price reached $1.00. 

2. he payment of 2 per cent of the gross receipts to the city. 

3. A provision for the purchase of the plant by the city at the end of ten years or any five 


“dea thereafter at the cost of duplication. 1t was over this provision that the company held out 
the longest. 


The surrender of all its unexpired franchises. 
5. <A provision for inspection. 


6. A provision for the placing of all electric wires in underground conduits when the councils 
should demand it. 


Recently an independent company asked for a telephone franchise. The 
League secured a 2-per cent. gross receipt provision; a provision for forfeiture 
in the event of a sale to a competing company, another provision placing all 
Wires underground within a certain district, and a provision that the company 
shall permit all independent toll lines to enter the city through its exchange. 

The movements for uniform municipal accounting and reports continue to 
grow with undiminished vigor. Our own committee, which has contributed 
so much to their progress and has served to co-ordinate the various bodies and 
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committees interested, will report on the details, but there are several features 
which call for mention in this review. 

Later, in 1903, the United States Census Bureau called a conference to 
consider ways and means for assisting the Government in ascertaining, by the 
establishment of a uniform system, the yearly financial condition of the cities. 
It was attended by a representative group of auditors, comptrollers, expert 
accountants, students. City after city is falling into line, and the day is not 
far distant when students will be able to avail themselves of a fairly extensive 
set of uniform reports dealing with municipal business. The cities of the 
second and third classes in New York, as all the Ohio cities, are already under 
the necessity of preparing such reports, and in all the more important cities 
the question is agitated. 

There is a provision in the California law that has proved to be most useful. 
Once a year a grand jury must meet in each county and appoint experts to go 
through the various books of the locality to ascertain if everything is in order. 
The value of this lies in the fact that it provides the needed ounce of prevention. 

There is as constant an agitation for charter reform as reported in previous 
years. The demands upon the League for information concerning charters, 
and especially about the municipal programme, continues to increase. 

Nomination reform continues to occupy the time and attention of a large 
part of the country. The Luce Law has been given a fair opportunity in Boston 
and some other cities of Massachusetts. It has been only moderately successful. 
but only because it did not go far enough in the direction of affording the voterg 
a full, fair and adequate opportunity of expressing their purposes and interest. 


EDITORIAL NOTES ON OTHER CITIES. 


Boston.—Mr. Edmund Billings writes us that in the December Municipal 
Election, the Good Government Association endorsed 5 Republicans and 4 
Democrats and elected 6 of them,—4 who would not have been chosen without 
its endorsement. Boston, he thinks, not so corrupt as many other large cities, 
and fortunate in having had with few exceptions, honest mayors, though its 
Board of Aldermen has been in the main unsatisfactory. 

Kansas City.—We are indebted to Mr. H. L. McCune for the statement 
that there has been a marked civic improvement during the past year. There 
is no boodling. The new Mayor and Council elected last spring promised and 
are giving a business administration. Much credit for this is to be given to the 
Civic League. The City is preparing a new charter. 

New Orleans.—Mr. J. P. Baldwin writes that in New Orleans, being in the 
“‘Solid South,” there is practically but one party, that the new city administra- 
tion promises liberally, that reform elements have controlled the ward leaders to 
some extent, but that the Governor’s extensive patronage is pernicious to 
the highest degree. 

Philadelphia.—Mr. Charles Richardson writes that that city, being over- 
whelmingly under control of the same party as governs the State, conditions 
have become so corrupt that the most vigorous efforts seem needed for the pro- 
tection of the public and that a new reform organization is being developed with 
new leaders and new methods. 
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MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP IN THE UNITED STATES. 


BY M. N. BAKER, C, E., ASSOCIATE EDITOR ENGINEERING NEWS, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


With the single exception of water-works, the United States is far behind 
Great Britain in municipal ownership. In Great Britain municipal gas and 
electric lighting plants and municipal street railways are common and are 
increasing in numbers. In addition, British municipalities are launching many 
other kinds of undertakings rarely or never provided by the cities and towns of 
America. 

The water-works of nearly all the large cities, and of 55 to 60 per cent. of all 
cities and towns of the United States, are municipally owned. Next in order 
come electric lighting plants, but many of these do no commercial lighting; that 
is, they light public streets and buildings only. We have 25 to 30 municipal gas 
plants, a few ferries, and one or two municipal street railway systems. So far 
as revenue-producing works subject to franchise are concerned, this practically 
closes the list. 

Of sewerage systems, generally supposed to be wholly municipal, there are a 
few owned and operated by private companies, under franchises and for profit: 
notably, Atlantic City, N. J.; Wilmington, N. C.; Natchez, Miss.; Shreveport, 
La., and Leadville, Colo. Other instances of privately-owned sewers, generally 
short lines! which are often coéperative rather than profit-making enterprises, 
bring the total number of systems and partial systems up to, perhaps, fifty. 

Early in 1902, I tempted to take a cross-section, so to speak, of municipal 
ownership in all places in the United States, which in 1900 had populations of 
3,000 or over. I showed, in ‘‘The Mnuicipal Year Book” of the date named, what 
public services existed in each of the 1,524 cities and towns, and summarized the 
ownership: (1) for the whole country; (2) by population groups; and (3) by 
geographical groups. I also tabulated the ownership by cities, arranged in size 
from greatest to least, thus forming a convenient means of comparing the owner- 
ship status of a given city with that of all others in the country of about the 
same size. 

The space here available permits reprinting only one of the tables just 
named, as follows: 


MUNICIPAL AND PRIVATE OWNERSHIP IN 1902, IN 1,524 CITIES AND TOWNS 
HAVING POPULATIONS OF 3,000 OR MORE IN 1900. 


Electric Gas Street Tele- 
Pees lights | works | railways} phones 





Places reporting systems. .............- 1,096 1,471 

PUDHGN ehhh: cash cane eaienes cee es 193 

COMB Mireles seks «er» aties (eledacaln iatevay «Sieve te 1,190 

Both public and company. ............. BB Be ol ing Site tobe ee pas area 
JOM 5 mals op shiv Rariig outs alabis kfohatemuastta le. IN ie, siete Boo Tine oe Meg meee neem 
Ownership not given...........00e eee 4 a* [uate eee Ms eee 

Wem STS ies, cS Ome cade wei eih le she tates iia | 51 

NORE GOTH hate: Bau Piaiiere <sopatian' phan cree es 3 2 


Central heating stations, not included in the foregoing table, were reported 
as existing in 119 cities and towns of 3,000 population and upwards, while a few 
in still smaller places were known to exist. Thus central heating stations, for 
the commercial supply of heat to houses and places of business, existed in at 
least as many towns in the year 1902 as there were water-works (122) in the year 
1860. All but one of the central heating stations were owned by private companies, 
and the exception (Webster City, Ia.,) was chiefly for supplying public buildings. 
. Most of the central heating stations are combined with electric light or railway 
systems, utilizing exhaust which would otherwise go to waste. Six companies 
had combined central heating, gas, electric lighting and street railway plants. 
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Although having little direct bearing upon what is commonly understood as 
the municipal ownership question, the following table is suggestive as showing 
in part how the municipalities of the United States (3,000 or more of population) 
are attempting to meet the varied wants of their citizens: 


NUMBER OF CITIES AND TOWNS REPORTING (IN 1902) THAT THEY OWNED 
PARKS, PLAYGROUNDS, GYMNASIUMS, MARKETS, CEMETERIES AND 
WHARVES. 

PLACES REPORTING. 















All 


a Play- |Gymna-| Mar- | Ceme- | Wharves 


GROUPS OF STATES y : 
grounds§} siums’ kets teries 








New England................ 
1 6c Lt SSR OE I a eee 
Bouth Atlantic: <= 00... s.. 2. «+ 10 
South Central. 225.25... 02 83 11 
North Central 2.5 40 665 eas ws “ 


1 Boston and Cambridge, Mass; New York City (school); Savannah, Ga.; Marion, Ind.; 
Muskegon, Mich. , 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


The (English) Municipal Year Book for 1904, summarizes the Report on 
Municipal Trading made in 1903 by the Joint Committee of Parliament. On 
March 31, 1902, there were carried on by municipal boroughs in England and 
Wales, 193 water works, 97 gas works, 102 electric plants, 29 tramways, 
owned and worked by municipalities. Sixteen tramways, owned but not worked 
by municipalities, 228 markets, 138 baths and wash houses, 143 burial grounds, 
24 working class dwellings, undertakings, 43 piers, docks, etc., and 16 other 
reproductive undertakings. 

The total capital, inclusive of borrowed capital, provided by the muni- 
cipalities, was $605,861,860. Of this, $585,164,615 was borrowed, and $81,- 
232,595 had been paid back. The average annual income was $65,203,555 and 
the average annual operating expenses, $41,143,530. An annual average of 
$966,370 was set aside for depreciation, and the average annual amounts paid 
on principal and interest were $6,322,720 and $14,879,530 respectively, leaving 
a net annual average profit of $1,891,405. There was, however, a loss of $1,- 
467,190 on baths and wash houses, burial grounds, working-class dwellings, 
harbors. docks, etc., not intended to be remunerative, so that on the municipal 
gas works, water works, electric plants, tramways, and markets there was, 
after allowing for depreciation and interest a net profit of $3,362,595. 


SOME RESULTS. 


Water.—A good and cheap supply is given to the public, and improved 
public health. 

Gas.—The municipal charge averages 2s. 8d., as against 2s. 11d. of the 
companies. In many towns street lighting is free. 

Tramways.—The one year’s working of municipal tramways shows an 
increase of 182 miles of lines, an increase of net revenue per track mile of £327, 
an increase of 226,000,000 passengers, and an increase of 35,000,000 miles run. 
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MUNICIPAL GAS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
BY PROF. EDWARD W. BEMIS, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


“Brown’s Directory of American Gas Companies for 1904,’’ which is the 
standard compilation in this country upon gas companies, gives the following 
information upon municipal gas works. 


UNITED STATES. 
































Popula- : Net | Per 
ce of | Annual a ial eters - Net Price | Price | Cent. | Candle 
PLACE es of | Manufac : So 
District Sales Mains| turing for Light | for t Power 
Supplied Fuel OF (1) 
Fuel 
Unitep Statss: Feet 
Giltoy, Cal sara iso een 1,800} 2,000,000} 3.5} Coal $3.00} $2.50) 40 18 
Santa Clara, Cal...... 3,700} 8,000,000} 10.0) Loweand 
Crude Oil 1.75 Berk 30 22 
Duluth, Minn......... 30,000} 85,000,000 .444 Lowe -90/(3) .90) 30 22 
Henderson, Ky ...... 15,000] 15,000,000 | Coal (4) 1.00|(4)1.00) Small |(4)18 
Bellefontaine, O ..... 8,500} 36,000,000) .14| Lowe 1.25 .75| 70 23 
Hamilton, O......... 25,000} 73,000,000 .37|(Kendall) 
Coal & Oil .80 .80} 45 20 
Wheeling, Va........ 40,000} 115,000,000) .21 Coal (4) By AS (65) ear ds eee 16 
Alexandria, Va....... 17,000} 28,000,000) 15) Coal DEON ob 20 ee aeeree 18 
Charlottesville, Va... . 8,000} 15,000,000 mS Coal -80 to .90 |80 — 3 ime 
Danville, Va......... 17,000} 38,000,000} 12. Coal L.00}, 1.00). eae. 16 
Fredericksburg, Va... 6,000 6,400,000 ch Coal De Q5ly WEQS ye sic 18 to 20 
Richmond, Va. ...... 95,000) 342,350,000} 83 |Coal&Lowe'l £200) eek SOO. see. (5)25 
Holyoke, Mass....... 47,600} 109,000,000} 36.7|\Coal&Lowel(6) 1.35)(6)1.25)....... 18.5 
Middleboro, Mass..... 6,900} 1,625,000) 3.25 Oil 261) 2209 . aes 26 
Wakefield, Mass ..... 14,500} 14,000,000) 13 Coal 1.50} 1.50) 45 18.6 
Westfield, Mass...... 12,310} 18,150,000) 13 Coal 1264 C1 .64)55 08 19.4 
CANADA 
Moncton, N. B....... 9,000 5,000,000) 4.7 Coal 1.60} 1.00) 10 18 
Pictou, IN: Secs caesis 3,000) 2,500,000) is Coal 2.50)(6)1 .25 1 19 
Berlin, Ont.......... 10,000} 10,000,000) 8.3) Water Gas|1.50 to 1.85) 1.25) 25 22 
Brockville, Ont....... 9,000} 20,000,000; 12 | Water Gas/|(7) 2.00) 1.00) 40 21 
Guelph, Ont......... 12,000} 16,000,000)...... Lowe _ |(8)150to 180) 1.00) 40 20 
Owen Sound., Ont... . 4,000 8,000,000 3 | Water Gas 
and Coal |1.60to1.80} 1.20) 15 
Sorel, Quebec........ 9,400} 7,000,000 Coal 1,50} 1.001 6 15 








ff Candle power. 
2)Gross price. 

3) Now 75 cents. 

4) Now 80 cents. é 

(5) Natural gas at 18 cents and 20 cents is mostly used for fuel purposes. 
° Now $1.20. 

7)$1.50 in 1903-4. 
(8)In 1903-4 sales were 20,000,000 feet, and price for light $1.35. 


It will be observed that according to this table there were two plants in 
California; one in Minnesota and Kentucky; two in Ohio; one in West Virginia; 
five in Virginia and four in Massachusetts, or a total in the United States of 
sixteen; while there are seven in Canada. Only six, however, Duluth, Minn., 
Hamilton, Ohio, Wheeling, W. Va., Richmond, Va., and Holyoke, Mass., reach 
a district of over twenty thousand inhabitants, while only Wheeling, Richmond 
and Holyoke sell over 100,000,000 feet, although Duluth sold 85,000,000. 

* Since these figures were compiled, however, by Brown’s Directory, there 
has been some increase of sales in most of the companies. 
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_ The United States census for 1900 contains a bulletin on gas (No. 123) from 
which certain interesting computations have been made. The average sales 
of the 877 private companies covered by the report was 77,770,000 feet, and of 
the 15 municipal plants 32,330,000 feet. The cost, however, of the private 
plants was placed at $3.58 per thousand feet of sales, and the capitalization, 
that is, the stocks, bonds and notes of the private plants were returned at $8.45. 

Although the public plants were only 42 per cent. as large in the matter of 
sales as the private plants, their average price was only 93 cents per thousand 
feet as compared with $1.04 in the private plants. 

The following table gives certain additional information computed from 
the census returns: 


COST, ETC., PER 1,000 FEET OF SALES. 


DESCRIPTION PUBLIC PLANTS | PRIVATE PLANTS 

Cenis 

INetcost Of MAtOrial yn itera. Mveeains tone sees Bin. e.5 85 08 . 24.33 
Balariostr. cases eter sie et. ae tr-xe « Aayacrestate’s spd ske Siac oroes Spr ais 3 7.84 
WAIN RE ate caterer ei Crate is Se Sona ea ai olo ies s Ape nae ner 3 18.53 
Miscellaneous expenses, such as legal claims, etc 9.97 16.68 
EROCAI COBU: ISLVO LAXEB AN say Gals. Sb bie srale ls Snypfetielore wie alernn gp aatale 60.63 67 .38 
ECS Ie toe ete reat o VIN hs -5 Oo Meas n Set ws Bite ors fears ples riepine # ayes 5.33 
PPOtA COs AUG. TAXCO Misicie cies Set ete aire cjca owhowvas Gitte Rede a 72.71 
ESE AUS Cae PRA, PRN aE SAR RI ageRen r SWe 3 Aara Haman hoe ee 103.50 
AERO UIs ee oe etree Gh ahs nea bea! See DIAG asa, ctwrela-Saameey + 30.79 





Space forbids more than a passing reference to three or four plants. 

Duluth, Minn., bought her gas and electric light plant at the beginning of 
1899. At that time the price for lighting was $1.90, and for fuel $1.00, and the 
sales were only 20,000,000 feet. There was a deficit of $5,683 the first year of 
city operation, 1899, after paying operation and interest charges. During 
1903, however, although by successive reductions, the price for light had become 
$1.00 as well as for fuel, and the sales had increased to 73,686,000 feet and the 
excess of receipts above operating expenses and interest was $4,584.00. The 
sales have since increased so that in 1904 they were about 95,000,000 feet, 
while the price has fallen to 90 cents for light, and 75 cents for fuel. Deprecia- 
tion is taken care of in the “‘repair and renewal account.”’ The net cost at the 
works, owing to increase in the price of coal and oil, remained the same, in 1903, 
that it had been in 1899, to-wit, 47 cents, but because of the increased sales the 
distribution expenses fell from 24 cents to 14 cents per thousand feet, and the 
interest charges from 55 cents to 24 cents, so that the total cost fell from $1.26 
to 85 cents, and have gone still lower since 1903. 

Some of the plants, like Henderson and Wheeling, having paid for their 
plants out of earnings in years past, do not attempt to earn interest on them, 
but furnish gas free for public uses and frequently for hospitals. 

Danville, Va., is an admirably managed plant, which has a net profit of 
over 7 per cent. on the investment if we include the value of the gas used for 
me purposes, although the price is only $1.00 and the plant is necessarily 
small. 

The operating expenses and earnings in Richmond are only 52 cents per 
thousand feet of sales. The price is kept at $1.00, and the remaining 48 cents 
is devoted to the furnishing of gas for public uses and to the payment of cash 
into the city treasury. Up to January 1, 1904, the plant had not only paid for 
the entire cost of the plant, but has given the city $845,000 in cash and $40,000 
interest yearly since 1896 on the supposed value of the investment. 
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Holyoke, Mass., took possession of its gas and electric light plants December 
15, 1902, after an expense and litigation under the Massachusetts law of about 
$120,000, while the cost to the private company for litigation was about $200,000. 
This law is apparently intended to render the acquisition of a private lighting 
plant as difficult and costly as possible. Nevertheless, the profits of the gas 
works have already been such as to warrant the reduction made last year from 
$1.35 to $1.20. In nearly every State where municipal gas works are found, 
the price is considerably less than the average price of the private plants of the 
same size in the same State and section. Some of these plants would show 
much better results if free from the spoils system, and if better sustained by the 
city councils. Others are very well situated in most respects, and in nearly 
every case there is no agitation for a return to private ownership. 


THE NATIONALIZATION OF RAILROADS. 


BY EX-GOVERNOR WM. LARRABEE. 


The Shibboleth of the last century—Competition—is dying with that which 
gave it birth. It was supposed to be adequate to any condition of social action, 
but it has utterly failed in many respects to meet with expectations, and es- 
pecially has it failed to secure reasonable management of railroads in the United 
States. Some other remedy must be found. There appear to be only two 
plainly in sight. One is strict government regulation, and the other is govern- 
mentownership. If the former is not soon made efficient, the latter is inevitable. 
This is in opposition to our early training. The lazssez-faire policy was believed 
to be the proper one, and so long as the country was new and sparsely settled, 
and fields abundant for the active and ambitious to exploit, there was little 
danger in pursuing it; but with a large and rapidly increasing B origae nn - and 
the old fields of exploitation largely exhausted, new phases of social and in- 
dustrial life make it more and more necessary for governmental interference 
to profect the freedom and rights of the individual, and in spite of our early 
training and our prejudices, changes are being forced upon us, and they cannot 
be resisted. 

The whole history of civilization is strewn with creeds and institutions which 
were believed to be invaluable at first, but afterwards found to be inefficient and 
deadly. Formerly the post-office, the public school, ferrries, toll-roads and 
bridges, telegraph, tatenlone: cabs, street cars, water, lights, and other public 
utilities were ail pivate: but now are largely managed or controlled by govern- 
ment authority. 

The railroad can no longer be considered as private property. Itis a public 
road and the operation of it is a public business and it should be so treated. The 
charges allowed for the support of it is a tax levied upon nearly every article 
that is produced or consumed by the people. This tax is now levied at the 
command of less than a score of irresponsible persons, and they have unlimited 
and unrestricted power to increase it, and they use this power for their own 
benefit. Itis taxation of all, for the benefit of the few. It is taxation without 
representation. 

No other civilized or even half-civilized country permits such tremendous 
power of taxation to be exercised by a handful of irresponsible persons. Nearly all 
foreign countries have adopted government ownership or management of rail- 
roads to a greater or less extent. Their experience for many years has proved 
it to be entirely practicable. and upon the whole shows much better results than 
private management. The service is superior and equal to the public demand. 
The permanent way of the State road is kept in better condition, the public 
safety, convenience, and general advantage, being paramount considerations: 
Rates are stable and uniform, and all persons and places are as equal before the 
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railroad tax collector, as before any other law. Passenger fares are lower, many 
of them are the lowest in the world, and freight rates are lower than on roads 
managed by private companies. The State expends from 15 to 30 per cent. 
more for maintenance of the road, and the rank and file of the railroad 
employees, fare on an average better under government than they do under 
private management, and yet the financial reports show much better results 
from the government roads. This will be denied by those who are directly or 
indirectly interested in the present system, and by those who have but little 
knowledge of the subject, but no impartial person can travel on the State man- 
aged roads, and have full knowledge concerning them without coming to this 
same conclusion. Asa rule the government roads doa largeamount of gratuitous 
service for the State. Mails are carried free, troops and government stores are 
transported, and other service rendered, at nominal rates. Many millions of 
dollars are annually saved to the State in this way. Some will be shocked and 
think this statement wild, but it is entirely safe to say that if the government 
would purchase the railroads at their original cost to the stockholders, they 
could be maintained arid operated by the government with a more efficient 
service than at present. at less than 50 percent. of theirpresent income. Hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars could be annually saved to A public, by dispensing 
with a horde of high-priced officials and their staffs, by abolishing traffic organi- 
zations and kindred associations, local offices, solicitors, advertising agents, 
political henchmen, the pass evil, commissions, attorney’s fees, and by con- 
solidating depots, and the use of shortest routes. 

The property could be managed by honest, capable and conscientious men, 
at reasonable salaries, and their aim would always be to give the best service 
possible for the lowest price. Officials would no longer be selected and paid 
extraordinary salaries, on account of their ability to contrive ways and means 
to increase their receipts, by evading the law, and by enforcing the piratical 
rule of collecting what the traffic will bear. 

Objections will be made that it is too great an undertaking, and that many 
strong reasons can be given against it, and that untried and difficult problems 
willbe met with. Admit it, but are not the American people as capable as the 
people of other countries? Have they not shown that they are capable of solv- 
ing every political and financial question yet presented to them? 

Concerning the methods by which the transfer can be made to the govern- 
ment, it is unnecessary to give details of a plan, as they can be worked out when 
the time for it arrives. Congress has the right to regulate commerce between 
the States, and it could provide for an impartial commission to appraise and 
purchase the property. Much difference of opinion would exist as to the proper 
price to be paid for it. Mr. Poor, who is considered high authority, and has 
always been partial to railroad interests, some years ago estimated the cost at 
about $30,000 per mile. Railroad building has since then been materially 
cheapened. Tens of thousands of miles have been built for less than $10,000 
per mile. This has been proved again and again before legal tribunals, by the 
testimony of competent engineers employed by the railroads. These same roads 
have been capitalized at $40,000 to $50,000 per mile. But taking Mr. Poor’s 
estimate, the cost of 207,000 miles of road would be $6,210,000,000. The holders 
of railroad securities would. gladly exchange them for 3 per cent. United States 
bonds. These bonds would afford a safe and. desirable investment that is much 
needed in this country. At present railroad stocks are largely held by speculators 
and stock gamblers, and no conservative investor will purchase them except at 
panic prices. 

The amount paid last year to about 1,200,000 railroad employees was about 
40 per cent. of the gross receipts. This would incur an expense of $763,543,130. 
The interest charge would be $186,300,000. Total expense of employees and 
interest $949,843,130. Gross receipts for 1903, $1,908,857,826. Leaving a 
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balance of $959,014,696. to provide for betterments, sinking fund, reduction of 
rates, loss of taxes, and for contingencies. i hese 

Opponents will say that this railroad property is capitalized at $14,862,111,- 
544. ‘This is an increase of $907,000,000 over that of the previous year, with an 
increased mileage of only 4,774 miles. The capitalization of the roads is no 
indication whatever of their cost or of their value. It could with as much 
propriety be fixed at fifty billions as at fifteen billions. ‘ 

It is claimed because large amounts have been expended during recent 
years in betterments that this should be represented in the capitalization, but 
this money did not come out of the pockets of the stockholders generally, but 
out of the patrons of the roads. : 

Of course there will be strong opposition to the purchase of the railways 
by the government, as there always is to great undertakings. It will naturally 
be opposed by those who share directly or indirectly in the profits of the present 
methods, and especially by those who are engaged in manipulating the 
property for speculative purposes. 

To secure the transfer of this property to the government in a proper 
manner, and at a reasonable cost will not be a small task, but that the United 
States government can command the necessary ability to accomplish this in a 
reasonable satisfactory manner, I have no doubt, and there is little doubt that 
it is only a question of time when it will be done. 

Clermont, Iowa, November 28, 1904. 


CO-OPERATION. 
THE UNITED STATES. 


Accurate statistics of codperation for many countries, and, in particular, 
for the United States, it is impossible to give, owing mainly to the fact, that the 
word “‘codéperation”’ is used by various writers in different ways. Prof.Parsons, 
in the Arena for July and August, 1903, reports 8,500 distributive and pro- 
ductive coédperative societies in the United States. Mr. N. O. Nelson reported 
to the Industrial Alliance in 1902 only 558 coéperative societies. Prof. Parsons 
reports 3,800 codperative insurance associations, 5,302 codperative loan 
associations, 3,800 coéperative creameries with a production of $80,000,000 per 
annum. (He estimates some 20,000 corporators in California and reports the 
Coéperative Southern California Fruit Exchange as doing a business in 1901 of 
$9,000,000, or more than half the orange business of the State.) Codperative 
life insurance exceeds $7,000,000,000 on 5,500,000 lives. He finds thousands 


of cooperative irrigation companies and ‘‘some 1,000 codperative farmers’ 
telephone companies.”’ 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


The statistics for the United Kingdom are definite. According to the 
report of the 36th Codperative Congress (1904), there were in the United 
Kingdom 146 productive, 1,481 distributive, 54 agriculture and dairy, and 20 
other codperative societies—1,701 in all, with 2,116,127 members, with a share 
capital of £27,017,278 and having sales, in 1903, of £89,216,223. They had 
reserve funds of £2,157,596; paid, in 1903, £3,540,562 in wages to 97,321 
persons and £70,731 as bonus on salaries and wages. They gave, in 1903, 
£78,499 as educational grants and £45,649, charitable. Of these 1,701 societies 
24 were in Ireland, besides the Irish Agricultural and dairy societies (see 
Report for Ireland, p. 237) and 302 belonged to the Scottish section. 


: For the following statistics we are indebted to the (English) Reformers’ 
“Year Book, the statement being based on the returns to the Congress o the 
International Codperative Alliance held'at Budapest, September, 1904. 
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Belgium.—The Federation of Socialist, Codperative Societies is a distinctive feature of the 
movement in Belgium, combining the functions of a wholesale society with that of a propagandist 
union. The retail sales of the societies forming its membership are £2,000,000 a year. 200 agri- 
cultural codéperative societies are given in an official report dated December 31, 1903. The 313 
Raiffeisen mo banks made 2,439 advances to agricultural cultivators, and 440 to persons of other 
callings in 3. 


Denmark.—Here coéperative development has been mainly on the Rochdale system, and on 
the authority of M. P. Blem, the Chairman of the Danish Codperative Committee, it can be said that 
there are now 1,000 societies with about 150,000 members, and a collective turnover of about two 
millions sterling. The Codperative Wholesale Society of Copenhagen sells to 915 distributive stores. 
Coéperative creameries number 1,057, and the butter produced from milk delivered therefrom, dur- 
ing the last fiscal year, was valued at £8,400,000, The bulk of the agricultural exports from Den- 
mark are of codperative origin, the total production of the butter, bacon, and egg societies for 
re Lys ete being £11,414,000, while the total exports from the whole of the country were under 

’ , 1 


_ Finland.—In June, 1904, there were 288 coéperative societies in Finland, of which 110 were 
dairy, 94 distributive, 51 credit, nine supply, and 24 miscellaneous. Their total trade last year 
was £660,000, and the distributive societies, which are on identical lines with those of Rochdale, 
are now forming a union. 


France.—There were, at the end of 1903, 328 productive societies of which 123 were in Paris, 
19 being among cab-drivers. . Distributive societies numbered 1,880, of which only 64 have more 
than 1,000 members each, and only three have more than 10,000. Their sales only totalled £3,- 
405,400; the aggregate profits are unobtainable—in many cases no surpluses were made. Co- 
operative building societies number 56, many having received advances from the savings banks. 
Credit societies have risen from 873 in 1902 to 1,038 in 1903. Nearly one-half are on the Raif- 
feisen principle. 273 are in touch with the agricultural syndicates—codperative societies existing 
merely for the common purchase of agricultural requirements. 


Germany.—The total number of distributive codperative societies in Germany is 1,915, with 
a membership of 1,023,644, and an anunal trade of £12,500,000. There are many codperative 
federations. The Raiffeisen Union claimed a total of 3,982 adhering banks two years ago; no later 
figures are obtainable. 


Holland.—Great growth has taken place among the aricultural societies. At the beginning 
of 1904 there were 564 codperative dairies, 206 for the purchase of fertilisers, 234 credit societies, 
and 23 for the sale of agricultural produce. General distributive societies numbered 102, and co- 
operative bakeries 63. The formation of six printing societies, and the same number of dress- 
making societies, indicated the emulation of English coédperators to some extent. 


Italy.—Confusion exists between various sets of figures published with regard to codéperation 
in Italy, owing mainly to no general agreement having been come to as to classification. But 
the returns made by the International Alliance to the Congress, in September, are generally ac- 
curate. They show 2,500 societies, 948 of which are distributive stores, with an aggregate mem- 
bership of 188,869; 471 productive societies; 396 credit societies; 175 societies for common labour, 
mainly finding employment with municipalities; 151 agricultural societies; 41 wine presses; 99 
dairies; and the rest being classified as bakeries, societies for the construction of workingmen’s 
rere an insurance societies. Their total capital is £3,136,000, and their aggregate trade 
£24,312,000. 


Portugal.—Statistics are unobtainable with regard to Portugal, where codperation finds ex- 
pression in distribution, production, house building, and agricultural syndicates. The military co- 
operative society of Lisbon has 2,500 members and sales of £52,000. The largest workmen’s 
pomety. has sales of £8,000, and with its educational funds, etc., shows great affinity to English 
methods. 


Russia.—In January, 1904, there were 926 retail codperative societies in existence in Russia, 
but, unfortunately, no official detailed returns have been available since 1902, when 248 societies 
supplying information had 3,089 members and did a trade of £2,746,930. There is a wholesale 
union of codperative societies at Moscow, which had a trade of about £30,000. 


Servia.—In September, 1904, there were 416 iy lune Aa banks, 40 distributive societies, a 
wholesale society, and about 100 friendly societies, having a membership of 40,000. Owing to a 
boycott on the part, of all the commercial firms in the country, the codperators of Belgrade are 


drawing most of their supplies from the coéperators of other countries. 


Spain.—There are 140 codperative societies in Spain, of which 100 are in a National Union. 
Their entire annual trade is £400,000. Most of these are distributive, but there are also co- 
operative brickmakers, upholsterers, shoe-makers, and cotton spinners 


Sweden and Norway.—In Sweden there are 436 codéperative creameries and 73 organizations in 
the Swedish Coédperative Union. Norway has 830 coéperative dairies. 


Switzerland.—There are quite 4,000 codperative societies in Switzerland, nearly half of which 
are ‘‘cheeseries,” and societies connected with wine, honey, and pasturing cattle. At the end of 
1903 distributive societies numbering 276 federated in a Union, based somewhat on the lines of the 
English Wholesale Society, which traded to the extent of £247,000. There is also a union of some 
distributive societies and agricultural supply societies now comprising 145 societies, Their ecollec- 
tive membership is 109,414. Scattered throughout the little republic are two codperative societies 
for supplying water to the community, others for providing electric light and power—all on co- 
operative lines, 
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PROFIT SHARING. 
BY NICHOLAS P. GILMAN, AUTHOR OF ‘‘A DIVIDEND TO LABOR,” ETC. 


This is the name of the system under which the employee receives a share 
in the profits of a business, in addition to regular wages: these should be paid 
at the prevailing rate, whether fixed by trade-unions or otherwise. The object 
is to bring about a closer community of interest, and the expectation of the 
employer is that the workmen will respond to such a proposal by an increase 
in punctuality, economy, diligence, and care in their work that the employer’s 
own share of the profits will not be materially, if at all, diminished. This 
expectation has been found to be justified in many cases where the system has 
had a full and fair trial. But the influence of the trade-unions has generally 
been exerted against profit-sharing, which, they consider, will tend to weaken, 
if not destroy, the interest of workmen in the unions. Largely on account of 
this jealous attitude of the unions, profit-sharing, which is approved by most 
economists as a sound system, has not made the advance in recent years which 
its advocates had hoped, and its future depends greatly upon the extent to 
which trade-unionism succeeds in its exclusive aims. Some three hundred firms 
in the United States,Great Britain, and France are practising the system to-day. 
Among the most conspicuous cases are the Maison Leclaire, the Maison Baille- 
Le Maire, and the Bon Marché in Paris; the South Metropolitan Gas Company 
in London; the Proctor and Gamble Soap Works at Cincinnati, and the Brown 
Mills at Tiverton, R. I. Sir George Linsey, the managing director of the 
London Gas Works, mentioned, holds that profit-sharing must go on to include- 
ownership of stock by the employees and representation by them of the work- 
man-director, as in these works. The U. 5. Steel Corporation has recently re- 
newed for 1905 its stock-purchasing plan of profit-sharing, which was subject 
to much criticism in 1904, because of the fall in the value of the stock. See 
for the fullest statements in English the two books by the writer named in the 
bibliography under “‘Employees and Employers.” 


ORGANIZED LABOR IN 1904. 
BY J. W. SULLIVAN. 


The increase of 210,400 in the dues-paying membership of the American 
Federation of Labor from October 1, 1903, to October 1, 1904, is evidence 
satisfactory to the unionist that he is yet on the side of the preponderating 
force in the struggle between the organized employers and the organized wage 
workers of this country. Of this fact he may be the more certain when he is 
informed by the Secretary of the Federation that in the two years 1903 and 
1904 the increase was from 1,024,399 members to 1,676,200—an addition of 
more than 650,000. The receipts of the treasurer in 1904 were $305,009, and 
his expenditures $203,991. To the organizing account was appropriated $83,- 
242. The balance on October 1 was $103,017. These financial totals for the 
Federation as a whole form merely a ada of the totals for each inter- 
national union in the organization, of which there were 120, consisting of 
27,000 local unions. Some of the international unions collected and disbursed 
far larger amounts in the course of their administration than the Federation 
itself. The death benefits of the international unions reporting amounted to 
$782,382, the sick benefits $756,762, while more than $200,000 was expended 
in benefits for the unemployed, for members travelling, etc., these figures not 
including the amounts paid out by the local unions for these and similar pur- 
poses, even an approximate computation of the totals not being possible with 
* the imperfect data obtainable. That they form an enormous sum the inquirer 

may be certain when it is considered that one local union, Typographical No. 
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6 of New York, now expends nearly $100,000 per annum in its various benefit 
features. The strike expenses of the international unions reporting was given 
by the secretary of the Federation as $2,864,642, the number of members 
benefited by this outlay being 121,340. The figures for the local unions are 
not reported. 

The salient features of the year 1904 in organized labor were the “open 
shop” campaign of the Citizens’ Industrial Alliance and similar employers’ 
organizations, the disturbances in Colorado, the jurisdictional disputes between 
certain international unions, the thrashing out of the ‘‘grafting’’ charges against 
union officials, and the prominence given systematic attempts to secure in- 
dustrial peace through trade agreement, conference, conciliation and arbitration. 
More than the usual attention was paid schemes of codperation, while the 
decisions of several courts on the eight-hour question and the postponement 
of action by Congress on the national eight-hour and anti-injunction bills 
caused the Federation at its annual convention in San Francisco to resolve 
to redouble its efforts in support of measures relating to these purposes. A 
new Chinese exclusion law, passed at the instance of the Federation, was 
approved in April. 

The ‘‘open shop’’ advocates have apparently reached the limit of the 
damage to unionism possible to their destructive force while conditions in the 
labor market remain as they are. In the field of actual contest, the unions 
have been obliged to compromise a few of the larger labor disputes, with partial 
submission to the open shop, though unionists in general believe the concessions 
to be only temporary and more apparent than real. In the field of discussion, 
the unions have gained recognition that they are a social necessity. Even sup- 
porters of the open shop recognize the dire consequences, especially in the form 
of sweating and the socially injurious labor of women and children, in case of the 
disruption of labor organizations. The claim so frequently made that the 
President of the United States favors the open shop is not recognized by minds 
capable of discriminating between the public service and the private hiring of 
wage workers. The government obviously cannot tolerate strikes on the part 
of either its military or civil servants. Its employees, sworn to obey the orders 
of the public officials who are their superiors, can take no instructions to the 
contrary from trade unions or any other source. The President adopted the 
only course open to him in the controversy. His action carries no implication 
of his partisanship one way or the other in the domain of non-governmental 
industry. 

The outcome in Colorado showed that the citizens of a State may be called 
on to bring to an end at the polls a strike or lock-out situation intolerable and 
otherwise difficult of solution. 

At the San Francisco convention the Federation illustrated a means of 
putting an end to jurisdictional fights by amalgamating rival unions. 

The wild charges of labor grafting, so rife early in the year and in 1903, 
arenolonger heard. In New York, the two-years’ drag-net investigation among 
the unions by the prosecutors of the law resulted in five convictions. In one of 
these cases sentence was suspended, in a second the prisoner was condemned to 
a three months’ term, in a third the accused is on bail pending appeal. In these 
three cases mitigating circumstances or doubtful testimony were brought to 
light. In the two cases remaining, one convicted man served ten months, and 
the other, whose notorious misdeeds were persistently held up before the public 
as typical acts of labor leaders, died in confinement. No labor men are in 
prison in New York at present on charges of extortion. On the whole, the 
outcome of this phase of the attack on unionism was that no charges, to the 
writer’s knowledge, were made in the courts against any labor leader except 
men in the building trades, and that what the employers in this industry termed 
blackmail was usually shown to be systems of fines imposed on strike-provoking 
subcontractors by the unions and not by the business agents. One result of 
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the building trades disputes was the publicity given combinations of employers 
and material dealers by which competitors were excluded from the market and 
the public made to pay consequently increased profits, practices more inimical 
to the welfare of the community than anything possible to labor organizations. 

The coal miners voted the acceptance of a decrease of 5.55 per cent. in 
wages in all of their districts in which the scale expired on April 1, a significant 
step in conservatism and contradictory to the prophesies of their critics. The 
vote was 101,792} against 68,4854, the average paid-up membership in the 
entire body being 251,006. The subway employees of New York obtained 
recognition through conference between the National Street Railway Union 
officers and the Company managers. 

While the Supreme Court of the United States had in November, 1903, 
recognized the validity of a Kansas eight-hour law as binding on a municipal 
contractor, the New York Court of Appeals in November, 1904, decided that 
the New York eight-hour law was unconstitutional with respect to the work 
done by contractors. The New York prevailing rate of wages law was also 
held by the same court, in January, 1904, to be in part unconstitutional. 

Cessation of the long-continued efforts to win the support of the Federation 
has been announced by Socialist writers since the San Francisco convention, 
where the Socialist delegates offered no organized resistance to the re-election 
of. President Samuel Gompers, the champion of pure unionism as against 
partisan political action by the unions. 


LIBERTY AND TRADE UNIONS. 
BY SAMUEL GOMPERS, PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 


In many cities employers, antagonistic to labor, have formed themselves 
into so-called citizens’ alliances, and have undertaken to propagate the policy 
of the destruction of organized labor, their first effort being directed to what 
they are pleased to term the “‘open shop,”’ and to attack the union shop under 
the false assertion that it is a “closed shop.’’ Some have pretended that the 
entering into an agreement of an employer with a union by which exclusively 
union men are to beemployed by him, is in violation of law; that it denies the 
right to employment of workmen who are not members of the unions. This 
position is taken under the specious name of “‘Liberty.’’ But is it liberty? 
Can an individual workman be free? What is liberty? Is it some fanciful 
phrase with which to conjure, signifying nothing real or tangible? Was there 
ever in this world a people who, in their normal conditions, were hungry, and 
who at the same time enjoyed liberty? 

Real liberty was never yet conceded to any people. Liberty comes from 
power, and conscious power, and that conscious power intelligently and hu- 
manely wielded. 

The individual workmen in modern industrial affairs have no power, and 
are conscious of the lack of that power. No man can assert in our day that an 
individual workman in seeking employment from one of the great corporations 
enjoys the freedom of contract to determine the conditions upon which his 
labor shall be sold to the corporation. It is not an answer to say that he need 
not make the contract for the sale of his labor, that he may go elsewhere, for 
with present-day industrial methods and concentration of industry not only are 
nearly all the occupations under the control of few persons, but often they are 
under one direct management. 

A man who must sell his labor upon such conditions as his employer may 
determine, can not by any form of reasoning be regarded as either free or 
enjoying liberty. 
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The association of workmen with workmen in industry instills courage and 
independence in the collective individuals. It places them upon a plane where 
they have an opportunity of determining the conditions upon which their labor 
may be disposed. In other words, it gives them the greater opportunity of 
freedom to contract to obtain better results for the only power which they 
possess, their power to labor. It brings to them shorter hours of daily toil, with 
more opportunity for rest and leisure and the cultivation and education of their 
higher and better natures. It gives themalarger return in the form of wages 
for the labor they perform, and thus affords them the better opportunities to 
satisfy their more intelligent, civilizing desires and aspirations. It raises the 
whole character and caliber of not only the wage earner himself, but of his wife 
and his children, and helps to give them the opportunity for education, improve- 
ment, and refinement which makes for a higher and better civilization. 

No amount of sophistry, whether proclaimed centuries ago or repeated 
to-day, can convince the workmen of our time that the organizations of labor, 
which have secured so many advantages for the toilers, are a denial or abrogation 
of the liberty which the workers would otherwise enjoy. It is a misnomer and 
a travesty which the wives of the workmen readily recognize, to say that their 
husbands are denied their liberty because they have a well-established union 
of their trade when the home and the fireside are made brighter and better and 
the lives of themselves and their children happier by reason of the unions of labor. 

And any workman can join a union. The union not only opens wide its 
doors, inviting all to join, but sends out its organizers and missionaries to induce, 
by every honorable means within their power, the non-unionists to share in the 
advantages that come from united and associated effort. But quite apart from 
this consideration is this fact, that an employer may give a contract to a dealer 
to furnish him with his raw material, or toerect a plant, or to furnish him with 
machines, the contractor to have the exclusive right to furnish and provide 
these things. Such a contract implies and provides the exclusion of all other 
dealers, builders, or machinery manufacturers. Is such a contract held to be 
improper or unlawful? Are not hundreds of thousands of contracts of this 
character madedaily? The agreement between an employer and aunion is for 
the members of the union to furnish that employer with labor of certain qualifi- 
cations for a specific period of time, the consideration being the payment of 
stipulated wages as a minimum. That others are by their own short-sighted 
policy or indifference excluded from the provisions and benefits of such an 
agreement is their own fault and against which they have neither the legal nor 
the moral right to contend. 

The organized labor movement is the associated effort or more than two 
million of adult wealth producers. It is the unselfish action of the most intel- 
ligent, and the earnest manifestation of the most enlightened self-interest 
which sees that interest best served by helping to protect and promote the 
interests of others. 

The open-shop cant and hypocrisy aim at organized labor with the full 
knowledge that it, and it alone, stands between the toilers with those dependent 
upon them and the greed and avarice that would force down the conditions of 
labor to a bare subsistence, lengthen the hours of daily toil, and make the home 
wretched and desolate. 

Freedom, as Heine puts it, is bread; bread is freedom, and without bread 
there is no such thing as freedom and liberty. The division and subdivision of 
labor and its specialization, brought about byinventions of machines and new 
tools of labor, have robbed workmen of their power of individual freedom of 
contract with their employers. Their only opportunity for anything like fair 
or advantageous terms under which to sell their labor is in associating themselves 
with their fellow workmen in making acollective bargain, a working agreement; 
in other words,a union and a contract by the union with employers for their 
labor and the conditions under which it shall be sold. 
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THE OPEN OR THE CLOSED SHOP. 
BY GUSTAVUS A. WEBER, CHIEF STATISTICIAN, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


In this article an attempt is made to present in a concise form the arguments 
most commonly advanced by trade unionists in justification of their demands 
for the closed or unionized shop, and, on the other hand, the reasons given by 
the advocates of the open shop why these demands should not be complied with. 
We have not stated our own views, but give acompilation.of the views of others. 


THE CLOSED SHOP. 


“‘The philosophy of the closed shop is based upon the belief that the welfare of 
the laboring classes is bound up with the device of collective bargaining, that the 
success of the expedient depends upon its universal application, and that no 
individual workman can be conceded rights that are inconsistent with the 
welfare of his class.” 

Advantages of Trades-unionism.—Without attempting a thorough discussion 
of this subject, we present the following summary of the advantages of the 
trades-unions as cited in recent discussions of the closed shop. 

The labor movement implies an orderly effort, not only to wrest concessions 
from the employer, but also to secure recognition from society. It is a move- 
ment which seeks to change the present standards by which the laborer’s share 
in production is decided, and disputes the right of the employer alone to deter- 
mine what fair treatment should be. It aims at industrial democracy and is in 
harmony with the world-wide tendency of the times. 

The great consideration is to permit workmen to have a voice in the shop— 
to have some control over the conditions of employment. 

The trades-unions have achieved the gradual and steady increase of wages 
and the shortening of the working day. 

Trades-unions are coming to be recognized by employers as a permanent part 
of the industrial offer. In many trades in Great Britain the employers prefer to 
make terms with the trades-unions which shall apply to non-union workmen as 
well, rather than to make terms with each class separately. It is coming to be 
recognized as good policy to deal with the same form of organization and more 
and more to make that organization responsible, so far as may be, for meeting 
the obligations that are assumed by it for the workers in the trade it represents. 

A well organized union enables an employer easily to obtain efficient work- 
men; to make collective contracts, which are more satisfactory, cover a longer 
term, and are more readily fulfilled than individual contracts; and it tends 
toward conservatism, and thus lessens the liability of strikes. 

To seek to destroy unions because of their defects would be like attempting 
to abolish government because of its abuses. The unions with all their faults 
Sea a forward stride of the human race. They cultivate a spirit of self- 
ae de and mutual assistance which ought to more than compensate for their 

aults. 

As the unions become stronger and gain in experience, they tend to con- 
servatism. The hard and stern conditions confronting them can be relied upon 
to keep them within bounds. 

Union and Non-union Employees.—The reasons why union men refuse to 
work in the same shop with non-union men, and which are at the root of the 
contention for the closed shop may be summarized as follows: 

A shop with union and non-union men is like a house divided against itself. 
There is a constant attempt to organize it entirely; an incessant struggle to 
disorganize it completely. 

While accepting the union scale of wages when work is plentiful, the non- 

peut will immediately lower wages as soon as work becomes more difficult to 
obtain. 
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It is easy to speak of the open shop in which the employer does not care 
whether his men are union men or not. But the union cannot accomplish its 
most important object unless the employer deals with it as a union. The 
employer cannot be made to enter into a collective bargain—and without the 
collective bargain the conditions of labor are hardly fixed by bargaining at all— 
unless the union comprises practically all the men he wishes to employ. 

Non-union Workers.—Much attention is given, in the arguments of trade 
unionists, to the character of the men who do not join the unions, with the view 
of showing that much sympathy is misplaced when bestowed upon these 
workers who, as alleged, are deprived of their liberty to contract for employment. 

Some refuse to join because of intolerable conditions existing ina union. It 
is maintained, however, that when such conditions exist, the abuses should be 
prevented by action within rather than without, or against the organization. 

Another reason given for not joining unions is because of strong but mis- 
taken ideals of persons who believe in individual action, in the right of every 
man to do as he will, no matter how it may affect his neighbor. This policy, 
it is maintained, is not practicable in a civilized community. 

Another class of non-union workers, it is maintained, consists of persons 
who, purely through selfish motives, seek to share all the advantages secured by 
the sacrifices of the trades-unionists without bearing any of the burdens or 
incurring any of the risks. 

Lastly, there is said to be a class of professional strike-breakers. These, it 
is claimed, are either dishonorably discharged unionists or they belong to the 
class of criminals, idlers, and incompetents who are only willing to work or to 
make a pretense of working in order to defeat the ends of honest workmen. 

The Legal Right.—It is contended by trades-unionists, that in their action 
for securing the closed shop they are doing nothing but what is lawful. 

As free citizens the wage-earners have the right to work or to refuse to work, 
to make certain demands for their welfare, and to strike if the demands are not 
granted. An employee has the right to say that he will sell his labor on condi- 
tion that he is not to work with obnoxious persons, Inlike manner, laborers can 
combine to sell their labor collectively and on the same terms. They do not 
deny the right of employment to non-unionists, but simply refuse to work with 
them. 

The union workmen who refuse to work with non-unionists do not say in 
so many words that the employer shall not engage non-union workmen, The 
dictum of the trades-union is not equivalent to an act of Congress or of a State 
legislature prohibiting employers from engaging non-union men. What the 
unionists in such cases do is merely to stipulate as a condition that they shall 
not be obliged to work with men who, as non-unionists, are obnoxious, just as 
they shall not be obliged to work in a dangerous or unsanitary factory, for 
unduly long hours, or at insufficient wages. 

The Moral Right.—The trade unionists claim that they are not only legally 
but also morally justified in refusing to work with non-union men. 

Society makes right that which will accomplish the most good for its mem- 
bers asa body. 

If it is wrong to ostracize or to refuse to associate with craftsmen who are 
indifferent to their common welfare, then it is equally wrong for professional men 
to shun others of their calling accused of unprofessional conduct, and it is wrong 
for merchants to taboo other tradesmen who disregard the ethics of their busi- 
ness. 

In modern industry workingmen do not act as individuals contracting with 
employers. The workingman of to-day belongs to a group, and whether he will 
or not, acts with his group and is treated like others of his group. He works 
the time worked by the others, receives the wages paid the others of his class, 
and obeys the regulations made for his group. His employer does not know 
that he exists, but simply knows that so many hundreds or so many thousands 
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of men of his type are employed at a given wage, for a given number of hours, 
and under certain given conditions. What affects one of his class affects all. 

Just as the individual owes a duty to society, so also, though in a less degree, 
he owes a duty to his class. The non-unionist has no moral right to seek his 
own temporary advantage at the expense of the permanent interests of all 
workingmen. ie ‘ 

If the union has a right to exist, which is no longer denied, it has a right to 
insist on those conditions which are necessary to its existence; and it cannot 
exist if non-union men are permitted to take the jobs of union men. 


THE OPEN SHOP. 


The arguments in favor of the open shop are based upon the necessity of 
preserving the freedom of individual contracts. : 

Right of Individual Contract.—In a recent decision of the Superior Court of 
Cook County, Illinois, it was held that agreements for the closed shop “would, if 
executed, tend to create a monopoly in favor of the members of the different 
unions, to the exclusion of workmen not members of such unions, and are, in this 
respect, unlawful.”’ 

The law of morality and the law of man forbid any citizen, whether he be 
laborer or capitalist, to enforce his demands by the oppression of others, by a 
denial to any man of his right to work for whom he will, and for what he will, 
of his right to hire any man for what that man is willing to accept. 

The freedom of action is legally, and, it is probable, economically a matter 
of as much concern to society as the freedom of the unionist to combine for 
proper purposes. 

Unless we are prepared to relegate all the laborers in a trade to a condition 
or status determined by a combination or association known as a trade union, 
and to deny the advisability of permitting a worker to choose freely between 
an individual or a collective contract, we must insist that the compulsory 
unionization of industry is economically indefensible. ; 

The conditions under which a man shall dispose of his labor are of such 
exceeding importance to society that, if freedom is to be denied, the restrictions 
imposed should be determined by the government and not by any other agency. 
Such regulations should be just, uniform, and certain; they should not be subject 
to the possible caprice, selfishness or special exigencies of a labor organization. 
When it is necessary to restrict the freedom of labor or capital to enter any 
industry, the matter becomes the subject of public concern and public regula- 
tion. If membership in a labor organization is to be a condition precedent to 
the right of securing employment, it will be necessary for the government to 
control the constitution, policy and management of such association so far as 
may be requisite for the purpose in view. 

Trade unions have no right to usurp the sovereignty of the State and to 
destroy that individual freedom which is the cardinal principle of American 
life, whether it be religious, political or industrial. 

If unions are to render permanent service to the laborers, they must be 
voluntary organizations. If any device can be invented by employers of 
laborers by which laborers can be coerced into joining or kept from joining 
labor unions, then these organizations no longer represent either the best thought 
or the best interests of the laborers. They must necessarily soon degenerate 
into mere dictatorial groups. There is no principle of ethics, economics or 
equity that will make the coercion of laborers by laborers any better than the 
coercion of laborers by capitalists. 

Men, who, as victims of trade-union despotism, are forced into the union, 
would prove elements of weakness and prepare the way for disintegration. 

Danger of Trade-Union Power.—An important argument against acceding 
to the demands of trade-unionists for the closed shop is the danger involved in 
granting too much power to the labor organizations. 
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It is contended that it would be highly dangerous to allow a permanent and 
all-inclusive organization of laborers to control such matters as admission to a 
trade, the introduction of improved machinery and the rate of wages; that it is 
highly desirable that a trades-union should always be kept uponits good behavior 
by the knowledge that an unreasonable or selfish policy will drive both em- 
ployers and the public to seek relief by appealing to the non-union man. 

Injury to Business.‘‘—It is claimed that the open shop is necessary in order to 
preserve the liberty and protect the rightsofemployers. The closed shop means 
that none but union men shall be employed; that the foreman shall be acceptable 
to the union and, therefore, presumably a member of it; that the rules of the 
workshop shall be made by the unions; and it is claimed that all this practically 
takes the management of the business out of the hands of the employers and 
places it with those who lack business responsibility. The men who have put 
their capital into the business can no longer control their own property, but are 
practically compelled to turn it over to the management of an organization 
which deems its own interests in conflict with those of the capitalists. 

The closed shop would, it is claimed, be injurious to business and thus 
disastrous to the general welfare of society ; 

By imposing on a shop where there is no dissatisfaction, the liability of a 
sympathetic strike, or of a strike growing out of a quarrel with some other union ; 

By taking the management out of the hands of the employers who have the 
greatest stake in the business, and thus inviting failure; 

-.+ By destroying all competition between good and poor workmen, and thus 
lowering the standard of skill and resulting in an inferior product; 

By destroying all competition between union and non-union men and 
enabling the unions to force wages up to a point which the business could not 
stand; and, with a higher price for a poorer product, a closed shop could not 
compete with establishments not so handicapped.” 
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I believe that under modern industrial conditions it is often necessary, 
and even where not necessary it is yet often wise, that there should be organiza- 
tion of labor in order better to secure the rights of the individual wage worker. 

All encouragement should be given to any such organization, so long as it 
is conducted with a due and decent regard for the rights of others. There are 
in this country some labor unions which have habitually, and other labor 
unions which have often, been among the most effective agents in working for 
good citizenship and for uplifting the condition of those whose welfare should 
be closest to our hearts. 

But when any labor union seeks its proper ends, or seeks to achieve proper 
ends by improper means, all good citizens, and more especially all honorable pub- 
lic servants, must oppose the wrongdoing as resolutely as they would oppose 
the wrongdoing of any great corporation.—Theodore Roosevelt, Message, 1904. 
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PROGRESS OF SOCIALISM IN THE WORLD IN 1904. 


? 


BY ALGERNON LEE, EDITOR OF “THE WORKER,’ NEW YORK CITY. 


The most important event in the world history of Socialism in the year 
1904 was the International Congress held at Amsterdam in August, at which 
after an exhaustive discussion, a resolution was adopted emphatically repudiating 
the ‘‘revisionist”’ or compromising tendencies advocated by some leaders. Asa 
result of this Congress, the unification of the Socialists of France on a basis of 
Marxian principle and of strict class-struggle tactics seems now (February, 
1905,) to be assured. 

Next to the Amsterdam Congress, the greatest interest undoubtedly 
centres upon the movement in Russia. The exchange of fraternal greetings 
between the Social Democrats of Russia and of Japan, while the governments 
representing the propertied classes of the two countries are sending the masses 
out to slaughter each other for their masters’ profit, produced a profound 
impression. The Social Democratic party of Russia has pursued its work of 
educating and organizing the wage-workers with great effect, as shown by the 
unparalleled uprisings at St. Petersburg, Riga, Moscow, Warsaw, Lodz, and 
other cities in January and February, 1905. Simultaneously the Socialist party 
of Japan, publicly protesting against the war of conquest and against domestic 
misgovernment, brought down upon itself the ire of the government. The 
Socialist paper, ‘“‘Heimin Shimbun,’’ was suppressed and several of the more 
active Socialist speakers and writers sent to prison. 

In the opinion of all Socialists, the world over, the year 1904 has been a 
most fruitful one for their cause. 


SOCIALIST VOTE OF THE WORLD. 
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This does not include Australia which, under various party names, has adopted more Social- 
ism than any other country. 


1The socialists have never participated independently in a sufficient number of districts in 
Great Britain at any general election to supply any accurate figures. The purely socialist vote, 
however, is generally estimated to be between three hundred and four hundred thousand. 
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SOCIALIST VOTE IN THE UNITED STATES, 1900 AND 1904. 


TABULATED BY W. J. GHENT, NEW YORK CITY. 
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1 There are two parties in the United States professing the principles of socialism. One calls 
itself where it can do so legally, the ‘‘Socialist”’ party, but in New York and Wisconsin it is obliged, 
under the law, to take the name ‘‘Social Democratic” party. The other branch, the older. is 
known as the ‘‘Socialist Labor” party. It is much smaller and appears to be in rapid process of 
absorption by the ‘‘Socialist”’ party. The two organizations, while bitterly hostile as to methods, 
differing largely in their attitude to trade unions, the Socialist Labor antagonizing trade unions, 
while the Socialists work in them, are identical in fundamentals and aims, hence where both have 
had candidates in the field the vote for the two has been combined in the tables here given, since 
the purpose is to show the growth and present status of the movement asawhole. The vote for 
presidential years, unless otherwise stated, is for presidential electors; in other years for the prin- 
cipal candidate on the State ticket. The figures are based upon the election returns as given in 
The World Almanac. 
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The Socialists allege extensive frauds in Alabama, Colorado, Texas, and 
South Carolina, robbing them, in the aggregate, of several thousand votes: 

In percentage of gain for the four years (leaving out of count States in 
which the party polled less than 500 votes in 1900), Kansas leads, with a gain 
of 865 per cent.: Nebraska follows, with 800 per cent. ; Utah, with 704 per cent. ; 
Montana, 701 per cent.; Ohio, 648 per cent.; Illinois, 614 per cent. 

In proportion of the Socialist vote to the vote of all parties, California 
leads, the Socialists polling 8.91 per cent. of the total vote; Montana follows, 
with 8.8 per cent.; Oregon, with 8.48 per cent.; Nevada, 7.89 per cent.; Wash- 
ington, 6.9 per cent; Idaho, 6.82 per cent. 
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SOCIALISTS ELECTED. 


The campaign ending on November 8, 1904, resulted not only in more than 
quadrupling the Socialist vote of 1900, but also in placing five Socialists in the 
Wisconsin Legislature and two in the Legislature of Illinois. In Wisconsin the 
party elected one State Senator, Jacob Rummell, a union cigarmaker, and five 
Assemblymen: W. J. Alldridge, a union machinist; August Streton, a union 
painter; Edward J. Berner, a union cigarmaker; and F. J. Brockhausen, also a 
union cigarmaker. In Illinois, two Socialists were elected to the Assembly: 
J. A. Ambroz, a union machinist, and Andrew A. Olson, a union laborer. 

In the spring of 1904 the Socialist party elected nine aldermen in Milwaukee, 
besides several others in various cities of Massachusetts, Michigan, lowa, 
Minnesota, and other States. 


PLATFORM OF THE SOCIALIST PARTY, 1904. 


I.—The Socialist party, in convention assembled, makes appeal to the American people as its 
the defender and preserver of the idea of liberty and self-government, in which the nation was 
born; as the only political movement standing for the programme and — by_which the 
pasts of the individual may become a fact; as the oaly political organization that is democratic, 
and that has for its purpose the democratizing of the whole of society. é 

To this idea of liberty the Republican and Democratic parties are equally false. They alike 
struggle for power to maintain and profit by an industrial system which can pe preserved only by 
the complete overthrow of such liberties as we already have, and by the still further enslavement 
and degradation of labor. 

Our American institutions came into the world in the name of freedom. They have been 
seized upon by the capitalist class as the means of rooting out the idea of freedom from soe 
the people. Our State and National Legislatures have become the mere wag ine of great protecte 
interests. These interests control the appointments and decisions of the judges of our courts. 
They have come into what is practically a private ownership of all the functions and forces of 
government. They are using these to betray and conquer foreign and weaker peoples, in order 
to establish new markets for the surplus goods which the people make, but are too poor to buy. 
They are gradually so invading and restricting the right of suffrage as to take away unawares the 
right of the worker to a vote or voice in public affairs. By enacting new and misinterpreting old 
laws, they are Brepar ing to attack the liberty of the individual even to speak or think for himself, 
or for the common good. 

By controlling all the sources of social revenue, the possessing class is able to silence what 
might be the voice of protest against the passing of liberty and the coming of tyranny. It com- 
pletely controls the university and public school, the pulpit and the press, and the arts and litera- 
tures. By making these economically dependent upon itself, it has brought all the forms of public 
teaching into servile submission to its own interest. 

Our political institutions are also being used as the destroyers of that individual propert 
upon which all liberty and opportunity depend. _The promise of economic independence to eac 
man was one of the faiths upon which our institutions were founded. But under the guise of 
defending private property, capitalism is using our political institutions to make it impossible for the 
vast majority of human beings ever to become possessors of private property in the means of life. 

Capitalism is the enemy and destroyer of essential private property. Its development is 
through the legalized confiscation of all that the labor of the working class produces, above its 
subsistence-wage. The private ownership of the means of employment grounds society in an 
economic slavery which renders intellectual and political tyranny inevitable. 

Socialism comes so to organize industry and society that every individual shall be secure in 
that private property in the means of life upon which his liberty of being, thought and action 
depend. It comes to rescue the people from the fast increasing and successful assault of capitalism 
upon the liberty of the inidvidual. 

II.—As an American socialist party, we pledge our fidelity to the principles of international 
socialism, as embodied in the united thought and action of the socialists of all nations. In the 
industrial development already accomplished, the interests of the world’s workers are separated by 
no national boundaries. The condition of the most exploited and oppressed workers, in the most 
remote places of the earth, inevitably tends to drag down all the workers of the world to the same 
level. The tendency of the competitive wage system is to make labor’s lowest condition the 
measure or rule of its universal condition. Industry and finance are no longer national but inter- 
national, in both organization and results. The chief significance of national boundaries, and of 
the so-called patriotisms which the ruling class of each nation is seeking to revive, is the power 
which these give to capitalism to keep the workers of the world from uniting, and to throw them 
against each other in the struggles of contending capitalist interests for the control of the yet un- 
exploited markets of the world or the remaining sources of profit. 

The socialist movement, therefore, is a world-movement. It knows of no conflicts of interests 
between the workers of one nation and the workers of another. It stands for the freedom of the 
workers of all nations; and, in so standing, it makes for the full freedom of all humanity. 
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III.—The socialist movement owes its birth and growth to that economic development or 
world-process which is rapidly separating a working or producing class from a possessing or capi- 
talist class. The class that produces nothing possesses labor’s fruits, and the opportunities and 
enjoyments these fruits afford, while the class that does the world’s real work has increasing econo- 
mic uncertainty, and physical and intelleetual misery, for its portion. 

The fact that these two classes have not yet become fully conscious of their distinc(ion from 
each other, the fact that the lines of division and interests may not yet be clearly drawn does not 
change the fact of the class conflict. 

This class struggle is due to the private ownership of the means of employment, or the tools 
of production. Whenever and wherever man owned his-own land and tools, and by them produced 
only the things which he used, economic independence was possible. But production, or the making 
of goods, has long ceased to be individual. The labor of scores, or even thousands, enters into 
almost every article produced. Production is now social or collective. Practically everything is 
made or done by many men—sometimes separated by seas or continents—working together for 
the same end. But this codperation in production is not for the direct use of the things made by 
the workers who make them, but for the profit of the owners of the tools and means of production; 
and to this is due the present division of society into two classes; and from it have sprung all the 
miseries, inharmonies and contradictions of our civilization. 

Between these two classes there can be no possible compromise or identity of interests, any 
more than there can be peace in the midst of war, or light in the midst of darkness. A society 
based upon this class division carries in itself the seeds of its own destruction. Such a society is 
founded in fundamental injustice. There can be no possible basis for social peace, for individual 
freedom, for mental and moral harmony, except in the conscious and complete triumph of the 
working class as the only class that has the right or power to be. 

_ IY.—The socialist programme is not a theory imposed upon society for its acceptance or 
rejection. It is but the interpretation of what is, sooner or later, inevitable. Capitalism is already 
struggling to its destruction. It is no longer competent to organize or administer the work of the 
world, or even to preserve itself. The captains of industry are appalled at their own inability to 
control or direct the rapidly socializing forces of industry. The so-called trust is but a sign and 
form of the developing socialization of the world’s work. The universal increase of the uncertainty 
of employment, the universal capitalist. determination to break down the unity of labor in the 
trades unions, the widespread apprehensions of impending change, reveal that the institutions of 
capitalist society are passing under the power of inhering forces that will soon destroy them. 

Into the midst of the strain and crisis of civilization the socialist movement comes as the only 
conservative force. If the world is to be saved from chaos, from universal disorder and misery, 
it must be by the union of the workers of all nations in the socialist movement. The Socialist 
party comes with the only proposition or programme for intelligently and deliberately organizing 
the nation for the common good of all its citizens. It is the first time that the mind of man has 
ever been directed toward the conscious organization of society. 

Socialism means that all those things upon which the people in common depend shall by the 
Sa to in common be owned and administered. It means that the tools of employment shall belong 
to their creators and users; that all production shall be for the direct use of the producers; that the 
making of goods for profit shall come to an end; that we shall all be workers together; and that all 
opportunities shall be open and equal to all men. 

V.—To the end that the workers may seize every possible advantage that may strengthen 
them to gain complete control of the powers of government, and thereby the sooner establish the 
co-operative commonwealth, the Socialist party pledges itself to watch and work, in both the 
economic and the political struggle, for each successive immediate interest of the working class; 
for shortened days of labor and increase of wages; for the insurance of the workers against 
accident, sickness and lack of employment; for pensions for aged and exhausted workers; for the 
public ownership of the means of transportation, communication and exchange; for the graduated 
taxation of incomes, inheritances, franchises and land values, the proceeds to be applied to the 
public employment and improvement of the condition of the workers; for the complete education 
of children and their freedom fromthe workshop; for the prevention of the use of the military 
against labor in the settlement of strikes; for the free administration of justice; for popular gov- 
ernment, including initiative, referendum, proportional representation, equal suffrage of men and 
women, municipal home rule, and the recall of officers by their constituents; and for ote gain or 
advantage for the workers that may be wrested from the capitalist system, and that they may 
relieve the suffering and strengthen the hands of labor. We lay upon every man elected to any 
executive or legislative office the first duty of striving to procure whatever is for the workers’ most 
immediate interest, and for whatever will lessen the economic and political powers of the capitalist 
and increase the like power» of the worker. 

But, in so doing, we are using these remedial measures as means to the one great end of the 
co-operative commonwealth. Such measures of relief as we may be able to force from capitalism 
are but a preparation of the workers to seize the whole powers of government, in order that they 
may thereby lay hold of the whole system of industry, and thus come into their rightful inheritance. 

To this end we pledge ourselves, as the party of the working class, to use all political power, 
as fast as it shall be intrusted to us by our fellow-workers, both for their immediate interests and 
for their ultimate and complete emancipation. To this end we appeal to all the workers of America, 
and to all who will lend their lives to the service of the workers in their struggle to gain their own, 
and to all who will nobly and disinterestedly give their days and energies unto the workers’ cause, 
to cast in their lot and faith with the Social party. Our appeal for the trust and suffrages of our 
fellow-workers is at once an appeal for their common good and freedom, and for the freedom and 
blossoming or our common humanity. In pledging ourselves, and those we represent, to be faithful 
to the appeal which we make, we believe that we are but preparing the soil of that economic free- 
dom from which§will spring the freedom of the whole man. rea 
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CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM. 
BY THE REV. LEIGHTON WILLIAMS, NEW YORK CITY. 


The term ‘‘Christian Socialism” was at first applied to a group of men in 
England headed by Maurice, Kingsley and others, who sought to emphasize the 
connection which they believed to exist between the ideals of socialism and those 
of Christianity. The term is still used in essentially the same way. The 
Christian socialist to-day accepts the main priniciples of the socialist programme, 
while insisting that they are not new and that they form part of the original 
content of the early Christian ideal. Christian socialism is not at the present 
time represented in this country by any one permanent organization, but is 
rather manifesting itself as a spirit and tendency which is very wildly disseminat- 
ing itself in all branches of the Christian Church. 

Thus understood Christian socialism does not offer any definite programme 
such as that of the social democrats, but represents rather the standpoint of an 
increasing number of men in the Christian Church who are convinced that the 
social tendencies of our day are to be viewed entirely as congenial to the Chris- 
tian faith, if not distinctly a part of it, and whose attitude is therefore concilia- 
tory toward all social movements. There are an increasing number of men 
prominent in the various branches of the Christian Church, whose writings 
express this sentiment. Among these may be mentioned Dr. Josiah Strong, 
Dr. Washington Gladden, and Mr. John Graham Brooks in this country; M. 
Wilfred Monad and M. Elie Gounelle in France, Father Hans Faber, the Re- 
formed theologian of Zurich, whose book entitled ‘‘Christianity of the Future” 
has attracted wide attention, and in England Mr. W. T. Stead and Mr. Richard 
Heath, whose recently published book entitled ‘‘The Captive City of God or 
The Church Seen in the Light of the Democratic Ideal,’’ is the most impassioned 
appeal to the Church if it would save the world and preserve its own existence, 
to place itself determinedly in open alliance with the social movement. 

In addition to the important individual contributions thus making for 
Christian socialism, should be mentioned also the work of various societies more 
or less distinctly on the Christian social basis. In the French Protestant Church 
this spirit is represented by the so-called Messianist movement. In England, 
there is the Leagueof the Kingdom. In this country, perhaps the oldest of such 
movements still in existence is the Brotherhood of the Kingdom, founded in 1892, 
and holding an annual conference for the discussion of religious and social ques- 
tions, in the month of August each year. 

The present situation may best be summarized perhaps as follows. Theis 
Christian Socialist movement no longer appears as an organized party with a 
definite programme, but is now manifest chiefly as a leaven working both in the 
Church and in the State, and affecting business as well as politics more and 
more widely. While therefore apparently waning, the movement is in reality 
pai extending itself and infiltrating into all departments of modern life and 
thought. 

For recent tracts on Christian Socialism address The Collectivist Society, 
P. O. Box 1663, New York City. 


BEQUESTS AND GIFTS. 


According to records kept and published by various papers, particularly 
The Chicago Tribune and The World Almanac, the large fanetachiens of 1904, 

es including those of less than $5,000, or other property, amounted to over 
88,000,000, 


Bequests and Gifts for LQOD A ia epi sbiss a0 okt» Soe ata e LOL. 000,000 
as iS a e. TOO 2) oS ha ths heats bias ehana Oeastene ,000,000 

ps 4 v ey L908 VRE Oe we bhai ata & ciel HOO O00. 
88,000 000 


; LOOA seu cietaberatalancioneetafetelan she tettes ; 
: * TE 1898-1904. 6 oie i aewieineies 20\¢1 oe), 696,000,000 
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THE YEAR’S PROGRESS IN EDUCATION. 
BY PROF. EDWIN G. DEXTER, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


So tremendous a thing is our educational organization that it is impossible 
to bring its statistical record wholly down to date. Although the National 
Bureau of Education, our principal source of information, works with all 
possible expedition, the records for the year 1903 are the latest available, and 
they only through the advance sheets of the report, kindly furnished by the 
commissioner. The tables used in connection with this statement are largely 
from that source. 


COMMON SCHOOLS. 














UNITED STATES. Totals 1902 1903 Change 

(1) Whole number of pupils enrolled.................. 15,925,887 15,925,887 
(1) Whole number of pupils enrolled. ................. 15,009, 
(1) Whole number of pupils enrolled.................. 15,925,887 16,009,361) + 83,474 
(2) Percentage of total population enrolled. ........... 20.28 20.04 — .22% 
‘3 Percentage of school population (5-18 years) enrolled 71.54 70.67 + .87% 

4) Length of school year, in days................++:> 145 147.2 +2.2 
(5) Average number of days attended by each pupil..... 100.1 101.7) + 1.6 
(6) Number of teachers........ a 2 ee ae 439596 449,287) + 9691 
(7) Percentage of Male teachers.................+2005 27.8 26.) — 1.8 
es Average monthly salary of maje teachers........... $49 .45 $49.98) + $0.53 

9) Average monthly salary of female teachers......... $39 .77 $40.51) + $0.74 
¢ iD Total number of schoo! buildings. .............. 254 076 256,789) + 2713 
(11) Total value of public school property . ........... $601,571,307| 6$43,903,228, + 42,331,921 
(12) Total amount expended for schoolsin the year. ...| 235,208,465) 251,457,625) +16,249,160 
(13) Expenditure per capita of population............. 2.99 3.15) + -16 
(14) Expenditure per capita of school attendance....... 21.38 22.75) + 1.37 


From the table it will be seen that there has been a substantial increase 
during the year in enrollment, in the number of teachers, and in the money 
devoted both to the actual work of carrying on the schools and in that invested 
in school properties. Yet the percentages both of the total population attending 
school and of that part of it which is of school age have decreased slightly. 
The percentage of male teachers has also decreased. That our schools are, 
however, being increasingly generously supported is shown in various ways. 
The salaries of teachers have arisen somewhat, though they are not yet what 
they should be, and the expenditure, both per capita of the population and of 
school attendance, has materially increased. 


STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 


Although more or less important school legislation has been passed during 
the year 1904, in two, New vie and Ohio, sufficiently radical changes have 
been made to warrant extended statements. In the former State, the educa- 
tional affairs have been administered by a Board of Regents, first appa in 
1784, and a State Department of Public Instruction, anticipated by the appoint- 
ment of the State Superintendent (the first in the country) in 1812. The exact 
province of these two institutions was never determined, and clashes of au-: 
thority were not infrequent. Upon March 8, 1904, the following law (given 
in part) abolished the office of State Superintendent and centralized the au- 
thority of both the former bodies in a Commissioner of Education. 


‘On and after the first day of April, 1904, the corporation designated by the Constitution 
at ‘‘the University of the State of New York” shall be governed and its corporate powers exercised 
by 11 Regents. The term of office of the Regents now in office, and selected as herein provided, 
shall cease and determine on said first day of April following the election of the 11 Regents herein- 
after provided for. There shall be no ‘‘ex-officio” members of the Board of Regents. 

Within ten days after the passage of this act, the Legislature shall proceed to the election 
of 11 Regents of the University of the State of New York, in the manner now prescribed by law 
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for the election of a Regent. Such Regents shall be elected for the term of 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 
9, 10, and 11 years respectively from the first day of April, 1904. . .. . Par 

Within 10 days after the passage of this act, the Legislature shall elect a Commissioner 
of Education in the same manner as members of the Board of Regents are now elected, who either 
may or may not be a resident of the State of New York. . . . ; 

The Commissioner of Education first elected shall serve for the term of six years, unless 
sooner removed for cause by the Board of Regents, and the Legislature shall fill any vacancy that 
may occur during such period of six years for the balance of the term, in the manner provided by 
section 8 of this act, and all successors in office after such term of six years, shall serve during the 
pleasure of the Board of-egents, and all vacancies in the office of Commissioner of Education 
after such six years shall be filled by appointment by the Board of Regents. 

The office of Superintendent of Public Instruction and the office of Secretary of the Board 
of Regents shall be abolished from and after April 1, 1904, and the powers and duties of said offices 
shall Be exercised and performed by the Commissioner of Education. All the powers and duties 
of the Board of Regents in relation to the supervision of elementary and secondary schools, includ- 
ing all schools, except colleges, technical and professional schools, are hereby devolved upon the 
Commissioner of Education, The said Commissioner of Education shall also act as the executive 
officer of the Board of Regents. He shall have power to create such departments as in his judg- 
ment shall be necessary 

Andrew S. Draper, President of the University of Illinois, was elected first 
Commissioner of Education for a term of six years, and began his work on 
April 1, 1904. F , ‘ ; A. 

In Ohio, the legislation has not been in the direction of general organization, 
but of detail in administration. The new code makes the school term uni- 
formly thirty-two weeks; every school trustee or school board member in every 
city, borough, and township is to go out of office at the close of 1904, and men 
and women newly elected are to take their places; every teacher’s certificate 
to teach will go out of commission on September 1, 1905; every superintendent 
in the State, whatever his contract, must come up for re-election by the new 
board. All teachers’ examinations will henceforth be conducted by the State 
Department of Education instead of by county examiners. In cities of more 
than 50,000 Nati a portion of the members must be elected on a general 
ticket, and the rest by subdistricts, the present school board determining the 
number. Cleveland will have 5 at large and 2 by districts; Cincinnati 3 at 
large and 24 by districts: Toledo, 3 to 2; Columbus, 3 to 12; Dayton, 2 to 18. 
Of the other 66 cities of 5,000 and upward, Delaware, Wooster, and Zanesville 
will have a board of 3, while 12 will have 5, 33 will have 6, and 18 will have 7. 
An interesting provision in the bill is the absolute denial to any city or town of 
the right to allow the superintendent to appoint and remove teachers without 
the formal approval of the school board. 

The whole bill emphasizes State control, and is a very radical piece of 
educational legislation From Editorial in School Review. 


} CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 
The following table from the advance sheets of the commissioner’s report 
shows the growth of our urban school systems: 











Per cent 

1901-2 1902-3 Increase of in- 

crease 
Number of city school systems............... 580 587| 7 1.20 
MOrollMenty sy base reek cloth ee ee 4,174,812 4,274,071 99,259 2.38 
Aggregate number of days’ attendance. ...... 5,414,991; 609,200,167 17,480,722 2.95 
Average daily attendance........ Stele tiaenccdane 1,431,945 3,252,257] 92,816 2.94 
Average length of the school term, in days. .... 1,873 187.3) ORAS ENS ore 
Enrollment in private and parochial schools... . 877,210} 968,002 90,792 10.35 
Male supervising officers. ................2-- 2,492) 2,663) 71 6.86 
Female supervising officers ................. 2,533) 2,716 183 7.22 
Whole number of supervising officers ......... 5,025) 5,379 354 7.04 
Number of male teachers..............00.00. 6,969} 7,280) 311 4.46 
Number of female teachers 83,775 86,856) 3,081 3.68 
Whole number of teachers. . 90,774] 94,136) 3,392 3.74 
Number of buildings. . . 9,512) 9,583 341 3.58 
Number of seats........ 3,938,001 4,095,447 157,446 4.00 
Value of school property. .| $856,986,076| $380,437,679| $23,451,603) 6.57 
Expenditure for tuition. . $66,561,505] $70,252,274) $3,690,769) 5.39 





Total expenditure........ _.| $111,159,6651 $122'353,007| $11/193'3421 10.07 
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Several important changes have taken place during the year 1904 in City 
Superintendencies. Superintendent Seaver has resigned in Boston after twenty- 
three years of service. Aaron Gove, the only superintendent Denver, Colorado, 
has ever had, has been succeeded by S. C. Greenlee. Carroll G. Pearse has 
gone from Omaha, Nebraska, to Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and has been succeeded 
in his former position by W. M. Davidson. Thomas M. Balliett has left the 
superintendency at Springfield to take up the Deanship of the School of Ped- 
agogy at New York University. Wilbur F. Gordy of Hartford, Connecticut, 
takes the position which he left. Francis Coggswell, for fifty years associated 
with the schools at Cambridge, Massachusetts, has retired from service, and 
death has taken superintendents Griffith of Utica, New York, and Goodenough 
of Paterson, New Jersey. It has also taken Horace S. Tarbell, for so many 
years superintendent at Providence, Rhode Island, though not of late in active 
service. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


The total number of pupils doing work of a secondary grade, 7.¢., the four 
years preceding the college work, was 776,635. They were distributed as 
follows (Rep. U. S. Com., 1903): 


INSTITUTIONS © Male Total 

PUIG MIS HONOOS ss gael s.e a ate Dalai hele © ele ie pees tae helenae 245,771 592,213 
Pabblic normal Sehoolse ye cha wiz steiojs g0 sraveweretas, sabeiec ove os <p! etal ays 1,672 044 
Public universities and colleges ............... ccc ceeeeeees 7,552 10,155 
rire apo Hill SODOOIS eesils chi s6 lao acco sure Sista ahiiouv/'slone pitteutamreht 50,434 101,847 
(Privy ALG MOFMAl BONOOLS tb. so kc whoa fale olay. ols obis.cjt oe giviotbadeus io 4,683 7,951 
Private universities and colleges..............0:00cceeeeuees 29,749 43,639 
PPI ADE OMOGROS LOL WOO. so cles v cele nic seed vise. scltccu.e dare onledlscawew ee o.s 5,809 
PATA GRAINS HCNOOIGE oo: :.se sce ooo voisi PaO ew ola se: ae eetess eum bie 4,037 8,977 

CECI UE ta 0 Re AN cia Aad oot near ein ah Pais hate or Reo 343,898 776,635 








There was a gain of 41,875 in the enrollment of secondary students over the 
preceding year. The gain in public high schools was 41,062; in the preparatory 
departments of public colleges, 937; in private colleges, 2,524; in private normal 
schools, 834; in colleges for women, 104. The decrease in secondary enrollment 
in private high schools was 2,843; in public normal schools, 251; in private 
manual training schools, 1,032. The net increase in secondary enrollment was 
nearly 6 percent. The percentage of increase in the number of public secondary 
students was 7.47, while the percentage of decrease in the number of private 
secondary students was 0.24. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 





















U. 8. TOTALS 
1902 1903 Change 

(1) Number of colleges for men and both sexes......... 464| 455 9 
2) Number of colleges for women...............+000- 131 129) —2 
3) Students in colleges for men. .............2020e eee 24,560) 24,955, +395 
4) Students in colleges for both sexes .............+-- 59,021 63,154) +4,133 
5) Studentsin colleges for women............-++0+-- 24,963 25,485) + 522 
6) Value of buildings and groundsinclass1........... $154,529,288) $160,915,710| +6,386,422 
7) Value of buildings and groundsin class2........... $16,990,359} $20,011,262} +3,021,903 
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Nearly all the institutions included in this chapter offer courses of study in 
the liberal arts, or what may be called general culture courses. The range of 
instruction offered by the several institutions is being extended year by year 
by the additional new courses of study, so that the instruction now offered by 
some of the institutions is very varied, This is true in the line of general 
culture studies, but is especially the case in technical lines. Thusitis found that 
of the institutions of college rank, courses of study in agriculture are offered by 58, 
architecture, 19; civil engineering, 102; chemical engineering, 27; electrical en- 
gineering, 88; irrigation engineering, 2; mechanical engineering, 87; metallurgical 
engineering, 10; mining engineering, 46; marine engineering, 4; sanitary en- 
gineering, 11; naval architecture, 6; forestry, 7; horticulture, 11; textile engi- 
neering, 5; railway engineering, 6; ceramics, 4. 

From all the institutions of this class 12,141 degrees were conferred upon 
men and 5,487 upon women during the year. Three hundred and twenty-six of 
these were doctorates, of which 22 were honorary. One million seven hundred 
and fifty thousand five hundred and one dollars were received as gifts or bequests. 
During the year 1904 a number of important changes in the administrative and 
teaching forces of our colleges and universities have taken place. Edmund J. 
James has gone from the Presidency of Northwestern University to that of the 
University of Illinois; Charles W. Dabney from the University of Tennessee to 
the University of Cincinnati; Edwin A. Aldeman from Tulane University to the 
University of Virginia; W. G. Sperry, at Olivet College, has been succeeded by 
E. G. Lancaster; Dean W. E. Huntington has accepted the Presidency of Boston 
University, and Fred W. Atkinson that of Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. 

ong the important changes upon the teaching force, John Dewey has gone 
from the University of Chicago and George Stuart Fullerton from the University 
of Pennsylvania both to the Department of Philosophy at Columbia University. 
Frank Thilly, University of Missouri, has gone to the same department at 
Princeton, to succeed J. Mark Baldwin, who enters the faculty at Johns Hopkins. 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION. 


The Commissioner of Education gives the following figures for professional 
schools. 














Increase | Gradu- Students 
CLASS Schools | Instruct-| Students| (+) or | ated in | Per cent | having 

ors decrease 1903 ated literary 

(-) degree * 
Theological. .......... 153 1,031 7,372 + 29 1,545 2,094 
JED cpa RiGee & tease ee 99 1,158 714,057 +145 3 ,432 2,429 
Medical >. ..2.25...005% 146 4,928 27,062 +241 5,611 2,081 
Dentale cas: tale swtase 54 1,164 8,298 —122 2,182 203 
Pharmaceutical. ...... 61 595 4,411 — 16 1,372 95 
Veterinary. ../........ 11 168 671 + 95 137 21 





In value of buildings and grounds there was a decrease of about $300,000 
during the year; in endowment of, roughly, $1,000,000, and in benefaction of 
$300,000. As is shown by the table, however, the student body has increased 
for all classes of schools except the dental and pharmaceutical. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


The number of students pursuing teachers’ training courses in the several 
classes of institutions for the year 1902-1903 was 88,033. This was a decrease 
of 6,143 from the number reported for the preceding year, although there was 
an increase of 23 in the number of institutions reporting. In all public institu- 
tions there were 58,837 normal students, 49,175 of these being in public normal 
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schools. In all private institutions there were 29,166 normal students, 14,939 
of these being in private normal schools. Private universities and colleges alone 
show an increase in the enrollment of normal students over the preceding year. 
The following table shows the number and classes of institutions offering pro- 
fessional instruction to teachers and the number of normal students in each 
class for the last four years. 




















1899-1900 1900-1901 1901-1902 1902-1903 

CLASSES OR INSTITUTIONS Tnstic Thane Tete joe 
tu- Stu- tu- Stu- tu- Stu- tu- Stu- 
tions dents | tions dents} tions dents | tions dents 
Public normal schools. ........ 172 47,421 170 43,372 173 49,403 177 49,175 
Private normal schools........ 134 22,172 118 20,030 109 15,665 109 14939 
Public universities and colleges. 26 2,004 34 3,019 39 3,003 37 2,997 
Private universities and colleges 221 7,520 213 7,453 195 7,687 204 8,340 
Public high schools ........... 506 10,703 528 11,298 368 10,483 458 6,665 
Private high schools........... 417 8,522 398 8,985 357 7,892 279 5,887 
Grand total.......... ....) 1,476 98,342 | 1,461 94,157 | 1,241 94,133 | 1,264 88,003 
In all public institutions. ...... 704 60,128 732 57,689 580 62,889 672 58,837 
In all private institutions. ..... 772 38.214 729 36,468 661 31,244 592 29,166 





COMMERCIAL AND BUSINESS SCHOOLS. 


During the scholastic year 1902-1903 there were enrolled in 5,387 different 
schools, 243,521 students in business or commercial studies, as shown by reports 
from individual institutions. Of this number, 137,979 were in 516 regular com- 
mercial and business schools, and 79,207 in 3,673 public high schools. The 
distribution of business students by sex among the five different classes of in- 
stitutions giving business instruction is shown in the following summary for the 
past two years: 



























1901-1902 1902-1903 
CLASSES OF INSTITUTIONS ape Mal Fe- | Total — Mal 
schools| ~™° | male schools| "© 

Universities and colleges....... 177| 7,085; 2,122! 9,207 170| 6,168 
Pub’c and private normal schools 51 682 383} 1,065 50) 1,434 
Private high schools and acad- 

2G) eee ricehoe ta ine Pte 956} 10,094) 6,290) 16,384 978) 9,462) 
Public high schools ...... ....| 8,213] 35,762) 41,032) 76,794) 3,763] 36,320 
Commercial and business schools 520} 81,903} 55,903] 137,247 516} 79,175 

SP Opa verse Sik cteheos tats + 4,917) 134,967| 105,730] 240,697, 5,387] 132,559] 110,962; 





In the grand total there was an increase of 2,824 students. The commercial 
and business schools had an increase of 732, public high schools, 2,413, and 
normal schools, 1,636, while the number of business students decreased 1,028 in 
universities and colleges and 929 in private high schools and academies. 


MANUAL AND INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 


For the scholastic year 1902-1903, the Bureau of Education collected 
statistics from 186 manual and industrial training schools. These include the 
95 of high school grade mentioned above, 48 of elementary grade, and 43 in- 
dustrial schools for Indians. Four of the Indian schools had some students of 
high school grade. These 186 schools had 56,432 pupils in manual and indus- 
trial training, 22,672 in elementary grades, and 33,760 in secondary or high 
school grades. Of these in secondary grades, 9,180 were not receiving literary 
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instruction, but were regarded as students of high school grade before admission. 
The actual number receiving literary instruction of secondary school grade in 
these 186 schools was 24,580. It may be noted, also, that of the elementary 
pupils in industrial training, 1,076 were not receiving literary instruction. The 
actual number receiving such instruction of elementary grade was 21,596. 
The 186 schools had 1,354 teachers of elementary and secondary studies and 
2,321 instructors in manual and industrial training. é 

An event of the year 1904 of no little importance to our country education- 
ally, though one of the full results of which only time will show, was the Louisi- 
ana Purchase Exposition held at St. Louis during the months from April to 
November inclusive. Never before were educational exhibits planned on so 
large a scale nor have they been so admirably planned to show the working of the 
world’s educational machinery. The meeting of the National Educational 
Association, held upon the exposition grounds served to emphasize their value 
to a large number of teachers. 

The International Congress of Arts and Sciences which was also held at 
St. Louis was a tremendous factor educationally, bringing together, as it did, 
the world’s leaders in thought. 

On the whole, the year has been one of substantial progress educationally, and 

one prophetic of greater things in the future. 


EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA—PROGRESS IN 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 
PREPARED BY THE U. S BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


1877 1902 ; 











‘Total. population, estimated ; eee. 62) iat. ese se dinleedo te ele ew ate wake « 46,112,700 78,544,816 
School population (5 to 18 years), estimated ................00005 14,025,800 22,216,863 
Public schools 

Hrovollmentiotipapile i: Si « tesksoe hs sia eres onteatade: eoreretaron naa e Rate 8,965,006 15,925,887 

Average Cally attondance ........as5 oa.< sci ern ae ob aonioe ohare seis) aoe 5,426,595 10,999,273 
Teachers: 

IME PRON ote Sc te SRO RL  SROR RN Seta EIS cua ee ee 114,312 122,392 

GMALG Ne. is. cig he ah ee ee BNE hel oreo ai.he DUNE ENE, Ge 152,738 317,204 

HY 021 Be UALR AMEN: te MER RE Lee a (ak ROBT rae 8 ICE hed EM bo 267,050 439,596 

WielUE OF SCHOO) PLOPOLbY: dys, s<)esyye cgi tee big See esto Pea eeeae ai et $198,554,584 | $601,571,307 

Mxpedditnre fOr MStrUCtION... o1s.4 aries eed ey sus vi clare nical) dame eweene. does $54,973,776 | $150,013,734 

Total expenditure....... siheyel oo eedadeas susie ssitueliote Mle ake cecal saat Tse ete $79,439,826 | $235,208,465 

Average number of days in school year. ............ 0.0 ce eee eeee 133.4 145 

High schools 

RGSS ELE UL EIMSTIS We eck a tticrayc brave el givien Cece se Seedettuae rete BN Suva vitoh ee roRNG alc se S- ack < 1,340 8,127 

Teachers 2 6,759 32,318 

Students 98,485 655,301 

Normal schools 

Enistibupions: 20 Fe oP eos see ees seer eee abe ee es cea eee 152 282 

LOACDEEA aaiietUANeiath ERE eee BR OE eG ee GT PO ds be 1,189 3,277 

POURS AY .\ nae mills aan s labda eae Re Rmah eid) amare Rebaaietticta te OL Rlacawacvon eben 27,765 65,068 

Universities and colleges 

PRSAEUELODA, vere sie ch ieee, ies res Aa nee SHRI SPEIER Eo tae i Ee 433 520 

PLOLSssOrs AN IBETUOLOTS oso ohn odie Se ce cee 4,865 17,898 

Suerte sae yeaah Fe ew eT RAS Sb Re Ce a EER Ea an 66,737 161,075 


ETVBGAG TELCO | foeoye carseat wrote ater buah ales Mee atari gem ES nk 249 404 
Professors and instructors. 1,799 7,218 
Readeuta ses stan 16,422 48,076 
a arm EE es ea SUN EE) 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


FROM REPORT OF COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION FOR 1902. 

















Enrolled in Per cent. 
COUNTRIES. elementary of | 
schools.* population 

EEG USEORD ercrd fy cicest ass So est ENE ets Aaa nice rete e le el aoc 16,479,177 21.6 
ENG oS RENN a Cente Tt Ae ce no eee 458,606? 21.0? 
YOR CCS 2 it A eae Rr ARNE oR) AR Gt At ee eee 243,067 20.3 
POLLEN Se os. toa) ces URGES Ca oh A RE cE Ree acd wc 665,394 20.0 

RE SEU Sas Digest ea he ys A EAN GR Rs Ree TaL ARN AAT J 96,891 19.5 

PAPEETE WV BLOB: os ja'aic.0 MAN ok ite RRM a a Ee oreterate i nerae hluarclie: oid ne 5,881,278 18.0 
BBP ETE en ns cpapana arias taare Aarau OO esha relate dens cares ankle 767,421 Weal 
SRSA ae NS PoE aera, yas Neal A LS OR eer eS 131,351 17-0 
SUES dag RR a a RE ee Sole It A aa ARIES ED a CN OAS Cb Meno ee eee 754,028 16.9 
SERSTIRARTLY. fa 0505, cc, coskarss, SRR SORE AS © ORNS SRL Pelee nen eran ce ae 9,256,731 16.5 
i TOG ES eRe ap Re eo eee ee Ge eM Et es 335,865 15.0 
PVE NCE LES RICLstc ton eR Aneto a ane cinta eearoee ke ee eka oPa nha GLa (aie 754,993 14.3 
ETO CGE 8 S82 la: occ, Shaye oP oR Re ORG ee 5,530,232 14.1 
J MTR HESS IR) hogs ea ey alee ae ee eh oige HN eo Aeron ec ey eee SE 6,255,242 14.0 
fetintens (evity Oy pea tee As Seen Week © Rese ae mea ye) Ome anel hen ene SOP sees mean 707,067 13.7 
LESTER ey hate A UIE AER ett aman Onan Mee TED aaa Cee eA Pe 307,633 12.5 
TEST Bie Ala enc iiatacar Re ett Rh MOIR ee 793,915 11.8 
UTS DT vet pete BE IRBS. (ie Rene ee a aE te Ont SN co Te Py 4,683,598 10.7 
LEIS BS rs eG NSPE Me EOE SRR aan ie a Ae cra eh ORC NE 2,493,120 Gere 
SVU TICES. St 9s Renn Moa AOS SE eh th Mere aaa aa One ee 1,356,136 7.3 
OCOO MY Ia RNa ts fe otc) cies, BSS UT, CRUSE ican che Ele iat ctrl aes ease ee 164,450 6.8 
ERPS ass: MAS IRR. 3.202 Siaee tee PE disc SRR Oo Cote se RMI aes a cabeuostinly ate 4,203,246 3.3 

Most of the figures are for 1892 or thereabouts. 2Ontario only. 


RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD. 


The following tables are based, for countries in which a religious census 
exists, on such information, from the Statesman’s Year Book for 1904. For 
countries in which no such census exists they are taken from the Blue Book of 
Missions, for 1905. Funk & Wagnalls publishers, prepared by Dr. H. O. Dwight 
from the latest official estimates, or most careful returns from mission fields. 
For the United States, France and in a few other instances, they are from 
special sources as indicated in the notes. It is believed, therefore, that these 
figures represent the latest returns and most reliable estimates yet made. As, 
however, for large spaces of the earth only the roughest estimates exist, 
there is room for wide divergence in such estimates. Figures in round numbers 
indicate the estimates; exact figures, as in Europe, indicate a census. It must 
be remembered, too, that these figures are for adherents and not communicants; 














Roman Eastern Mohamme- 4 
CONTINENTS Protestants} Catholics | 1Churches Jews dans Various 
REACH vod Per ous 2,665,000 | 2,493,000 | 3,799,000 381,000 | 48,753,000 | 90,578,000 
North America . ..}| 71,630,000 | 35,085,000 85,000 | 1,058,000 15,000 3,069,000 
South America?..... 357,000 | 35,871,000 |........... 21,000 10,000 1,654,000 
ASIA ae cor as 1,506,000 | 5,250,000 | 11,803,000 303,000 |134,378,000 | 715,805,000 
BMTOVS psy aie ja cs cess 98,494,000 |175,033,0001/100,171,000 | 8,665,000 | 7,822,000 5,084,000 
Oceania’.......... 3,286,000 | 8,059,000 1,000 20,000 | 20,613,000 | 17,901,000 
The World....... 177,938,000 |261,791,000 |115,859,000 | 10,448,000 |211,591,000 | 834,091,000 

















_1 Greek or Orthodox, Armenian, Nestorian, Abyssinian, Coptic, Jacobite, etc. 2Includes West 
Tadies. % All the Pacific Islands, including the Dutch East Indies, but not Japan and Formosa. 
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Dr. Fournier de Flaix, in the Quarterly of the American Statistical Associa- 
tion for March, 1902, gives the following estimates of the. Eastern churches: 
Abyssinian, 3,000,000; Coptic, 120,000; Armenian, 1,690,000; Nestorian, 80,000; 
Jacobite, 70,000; which, according to the above, would leave 110,899,000 for the 


Greek or Orthodox church. : 
The Blue Book of missions gives the following figures: 






























































Buda@hists.(..ukiee s6ee0 tans vee 137,935,000 || Shintoists ................+-+. 24,900,000 
ISOS aie, tare oo dye feats Fonts oleae 209:659;000 ||| Amumiste: oficsfcacn sess stieares 157,697,500 
Confucianists or Taoists. .. ....| 291,816,000 || Unclassed..............+.---- 15,352,000 
RELIGIOUS STATISTICS OF COUNTRIES. 
(For authorities see preceding page.) 
Protes- Roman Eastern Mohamme- Oth 
COUNTRIES tants Catholics | Churches Jews dans ers 
AFRICA: 

ADYSSUAIG Ry sy itioneuls [ate sie we ele aus 2,000} 3,098,000 60,000) 50,000 290,000 
Cape Colony ... 1,118,000) 4,000 21,000) 1,267,000 

SUBMMS hsteie elisa wana OOO! ok 22 OOO 26 tetera ms late liars io oper ier 14,000) 818,000 
Other British......... 834,000) 12,500) 12,182,500) 21,436,000 
Beypiee er akhsan a. 27,000) 25,000} 8,979,000)........... 
Egyptian Soudan. ....].......... 2,000) 1,693,000) 300,000 
French Possessions... . 472,500 117,000) 17,667,000) 15,808,500 
German Possessions. . . AT DOO PP ZESOO) . scan ca a tela cetetersiehotats 12,000) 12,166,000 
Italian Possessions... . 1,000) 500 450,000) 369,500 
BADSRIA, Saati techs re 165 O00). oh tery rho aoe w Re RRS Sif hae ee le | ec ener nee 1,995,000 
IMOFOGCO; Bist desl ne aes 1,000 150,000} 4,840,000)........... 
Portugese Possessions... LL OOO}. 8: 270. O00) sc Setar acstercl erent tegen 270,000) 6,697,000 
Spanish Possessions. . . L000 TEOOO N. < hc hen sien leeerociane espns 199,000 60,000 
Turkish Possessions. ..].......... 10,000 DTS; OOOS 2 As ore Sale 
Congo Free State ..... T5000): ALT, 000K: ae). tes cede earn 600,000) 29,370,000 

Total, Africa. ...... 2,665,000) 381,000) 48,752,500} 90,578,000 

Norru AMmRICA: 

Canad sin ssc aie oi “kr 0S OOO Bape DON soe: cuaie.e aides «liosare ckalieereacllis ceoeeieneaee oats! 59,000 
Central America. ..... 20/000); ~ Be VOOSO0O cs sco crs cers lle cafe aeeemaseted Glastimer arenes ieee 172,000 
Danish Colonies ...... 90,000) SL OOO) a ois asa belle S cuara toro Allah 6 en Shee ema one 
MOIG0. 0). 5) salsa eae 40,000) 13,381,000)........... 9,000 nics eee. 115,000 
Newfoundland ....... 44,000) By OOO) 8 ce san atierss se Iho ai dsr wizce fe oon wits ope meen ee ste ge OR 
1United States.. ..... 67,223,000} 211,887,000) 385,000} 41,044,000) 515,000) 8336,000 
West Indies.......... 1,030,000) 2,480,000)........... DOO eG norehereeteens 2,387,000 

Total, America, N . .| 71,630,000) 35,085,000) 3,069,000 

Sout AmmRICcA: 

Argentina : 50,000} 4,660,000)... 67,000 
Bolivia. osc. 06. 3,000} 1,700,000}. 113,000 
Brazil. .. 144,000} 14,180,000}. . 8,000 
Guiana. 125,000 82,000) 181,000 
CRUG Fo bat. k aa toe « Zi000)) 93,044 OOO Se = cicecer 2 5.alovere sautalermralin oon ste trasce, ae lletevacrta eer 
Colombiah, ojc0 As feak 500 S- GGA, SOO ke curstetn-o.0 cll eve v Cha lecebtelie tae okie eee ceee cl ec eta ee aes 
BGUAdor se tone soe om 1,000} 1,200,000 3,000 
Paraguay...) obec. 500 500,000 135,500 

SPU sy lores okca em ee 5,000} 3,687,000 917,500 
TOMUPUAY, vos se see 13,000) 30,000 16,000 
Venezuela............ 8,000} 2,223,000 213,500 

Total, America, 8. . . 357,000) 35,870,500) 1,654,500 
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Protes- Roman Eastern Mohamme- 
SOULE ES tants | Catholics | Churches Jews dans Others 
ASIA: 

PAE aM Mls Ni sie a. aic | cisntt, eoret oad ea west ee Rl ot omtar eee eye lc ssare sieisee 4.000, 000) aie: Seccectes tose 
Brtishndiaers. sca 1,078,000} 1,595,000) 18,000} 62,458,000 ac, 500,000 
End (ree en ee 5,000) SS OO ctr creas cok a arsuscaepra xine ,000 959, 000 
Other British. sc. 3,000) 20: 000) 5) ois cakes [eee cele a. 870,000 6a" yt 7000 
SIRE oem Neve aaa 150,000 900,000 20,000) 33,000,000} 387, 894,000 
French Possessions....|.........- EVA! OOO ocnatsseteys abe satrnaieiatere ,000} 17. "301,000 
ESUPV RR ict ayes. apcie. 5 5c ac0 58,000) 65000) Py 27 DO Ops. «+ Bsc. al ol eaediectare aterats 47,414,000 
HCOTOH eae cusses © hee 35,000 2,000) open At OOO act sayin. are alias ead eh 11,932,000 
SNQD Ria naan ena cdens \Nortrn a sane lie cee epee ec once cnet teams etal af MPs. ove gejevebard la. aveeate tata wees 4,000,000 
IROtaIp wie. sha. ne os 8,000) 14,000 35,000} 9,373,000 10,000 
Portugese Possessions..|.......... LO 000) eee aN, a Ra A eb 50,000) 660,000 
Russia (Asia)......... 20,000' 477,000 30,000} 10,847,000} 4,067,000 
BUNS Al ces. Rey Ae ts OOD rere csi ab berate ci I Are Melee a apeaaaene: ate aehs 4,985,000 
WDOb eile fete cect epee ee EU ay tees a ae SO eae ee 100,000} 4,000,000 
Turkey (Asia)........ 64,000 623,000 200,000} 13,266,000 7,000 
rootalltA sta sc %...0itee< 1,506,000} 5,250,000 303,000) 134,378,000) 715,805,000 

EUROPE 

AMBETINGE ten ae 500,000} 23,809,000 1,225,000 8,708 
HMangaryer. Vises: 3,798,652) 11,777,056 851,378 11,760 
eGR Scrat sors rsvatiers ios 10,000} 6,679,548 A OOO gs Sos bolenahc estate tere << diets 
BE arse os adday 3: seve 4,5 27,004) 33,717 1,166 
Denmark: . Hews. osc 2,436,084 5,373 3,476) 19,731 
SE TANCGM Ny oe o.ab + 580,000) 35, 387, 000) 49,000 2,945,995 

Germanys sie oveeass 35,441,254) 20, 321; 441 586,948 17,86 
CROSCE A 5 odin tiyete on siare 2700 15; ‘000 6,000 5,800 
Ligh Oil eee a eae 65,000} 32,836, "247 40,000 20,000 
Muxemburg.. 2: 62... 2 269 23 338 1,201 235 
PROB Oe Meee hae Lichadecalll are cealle cay. 00 BRU SO Meet so le itive Sha Mecehete acta claret) a,/aaegeveveuatto « Saetene arma 
MONLONORTO. Soh se tg «ls ces ees sk E2924) © QOL GT ie ee Rade 169 
Netherlands.......... 3,320,931 1,790,161 103,988 132,102 
NORWAY one soo aceon 2,237,063 LOGOUT S Je attests: <habanveen ome ,000 
Lay Alles i a re 500 ta: DAM yee. Selle Seabee We deorariree Mace 1,000 
ROSIMSBIS. solace s 0 ec 68,276] 100,000 269,015 16,228 
Russia (Europe)...... 6,035,000} 10,903,000 5,159,000) 1,000,136 
EET MEATINO Nee Oo. sis efile laa eau EL OOZt Pty ae gear acaues ste cliktco 2 eptbelatcdem fiche vances Sree 
POCO LE ag iin dyn Fed xh fs. 5 1,002 10,411 5,102 181,723 
nce ee epee 7,000} 18,575,17 500 25,000 
Sweden. o>. ots. cca se 5,193,414 1,3 3,402 500 
pean. RE 1,916,157| 1,379,664 12,264) 7,358 
ERO V A nF oe « aveines 30,000 208,000 145,000) 633,540 
Ante and Wales .. .} 31,425,000 1,530,00 150,000) 27,643 
Sceptiand.../i2...-.0 4, 124) 000 410,000 ,000 10,000 
iy) Chote Wn eee ee re 1,160,000 3,360,000 4,000 5,000 
2% of: ee eee 136,000 212,000 6,000 12,000 
United Kingdom... .} 36,845,000} 5,512,000)........... TBG000l acs cust a a 54,653 
Total Europe....... 98,494,126] 175,033,012| 100,171,027] 8,664,991) 7,822,247) 5,084,289 

OcBANIA: 

Australasia........ 2,641,000 964,000 1,000 17,000 3,000) 150,000 
Other British..... Ss 157,000) GS 0002 2 satis Ma cslleies« sree as 340,000) 1,408,000 
Dutch Possessions .... 380,000) BO ,O002. tiem. Secor 1,000} 20,000,000) 15,569,000 
French Possessions... . 10,000 ES OOO. ara c i Merete dxieen, tameeiniaes eat a 54,000 
German Possessions. . . 71,000 LAO RS 22.5 cs gtONe el rapa MPO ee ele [eR ve alter ose rosa 369,000 
U.S. Possessions ..... 27,000} 6, 940, OOO he eee 2,000) 270,000) 351,000 
Total Oceania. ..... 3,286,000} 8,059,700) 1,000) 20,000} 20,613,000} 17,901,000 








1J—ncluding Alaska and Hawaii, not Porto Rico or the Phillippines. 


tian Avoonte, January 5, 1905. 
Book, 1904. 
1 Almanac de Gotha, 1904. 


5 Blue Book of Missions. 


3 Dr. Carrol, 


Armenians, Greeks, Syrians. 
6 Census, 1900, Chinese, Japanese, and untaxed Indians. 
Fournier de Flaiz, 1892. 


2 Dr. H. K. Carroll, Chris- 
4Statesman’s Year 


“(abnd apisoddo 298 82j0uU 107) 
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The church as a whole is not successful unless the average church succeeds. 

The progress of the average church in each of the several denominations, 
whose year books afford the necessary data for a test, does not present much 
occasion for congratulation, whether we compare the statistics for 1904 with 
those of the preceding year or with those of 1894. Taking all religious organ- 
izations in the United States together, the net gain of the average church last 
ear was less than three members. The best index of spiritual life that we have 
is the percentage of additions on confession of faith. Of the eight denominations 
which furnish the necessary statistics of such additions, the Presbyterian shows 
the largest increase for 1904, viz, 6.2 per cent., and the Congregational the 
smallest, viz., 4.4 per cent. With the exception of a single denomination 


[Baptist], the number of additions on confession to the average church of the - 


denomination was smaller in 1904 than in 1894. 

~~~ Comparing the percentage of increase of these eight denominations with, 
that of the population during the past ten years, we find that the membership 
of the Protestant Episcopal, the Presbyterian and the Baptist denominations 
has increased faster than the population, while that of the Congregational, 


Methodist Episcopal, Reformed, United Brethren and United Presbyterian has+ 


not kept pace with it. 

The number of churches which did not report a single addition on 
confession of faith last year is surprisingly large. There were 2,024 Presby- 
terian churches, 2,046 Methodist Episcopal, and 2,306 Congregational churches 
in this category. Judged by this standard, 25.5 per cent. of the Presbyterian 
churches, 7.5 per cent. of the Methodist Episcopal, and 39.6 per cent. of the 
Congregational were barren. The statistics of only five denominations afford 
data for comparison on this point, and each one of the five shows a larger 
percentage of barren churches in 1904 than in 1894. 

If we turn to the contributions of the churches, we find the facts no more 
creditable. The average church in each of the seven denominations reporting 
increased its home expenditures during the past ten years, while the average 
church of only four of those denominations increased its benevolences; and only 
one of these, the United Presbyterian, kept pace with the increase of wealth 
in the United States. The average Baptist church increased its home expenditure 
$74.07, and reduced its benevolences $55.34. The average Congregational 
church increased its home expenditures $27.93 and reduced its benevolences 
$100.19. The average Reformed church increased its home expenditures 
$89.44, and decreased its benevolences $125.33, while the wealth of the average 
citizen increased nearly 45 per cent. 

If the eight denominations whose statistics have been analyzed and inter- 
preted are fairly representative of all, it would seem that the churches of the 
United States are less vital and less benevolent now than they were ten years ago. 





1See note to preceding table. | f ‘ ae 
2The increase of the denominations should be compared with that of the population which in 
ten years was 21.8 per cent. (estimated). , 
The increase of benevolences should be compared with the increase of the nation’s wealth in 
ten years which was 44.99 per cent. (estimated). ! 
4As the Collegiate churches report no home expenses their benevolences have not been taken 
into account in the tables. Includng the Collegiate churches, the denominational statistics are 
as follows: decrease in benevolencesin ten years, 1.8 per cent.; decrease per capita, 18.1 per cent. 


CATHOLIC STATISTICS. 
A NOTE BY DR. H. K, CARROLL. (See next page.) 


‘It should be understood that the figures standing for Catholic communicants are not the 
result of an actual count, as in most Protestant denominations. une 

“The figures for most of the dioceses are in round numbers, an indication of inexactness. 
The archdiocese of New York leads with 1,200,000 ‘population;’ for that of Chicago an even 
1,000,000 is claimed; Boston is credited with 700,000; Philadelphia with 475,000; New Orleans 
with 450,000; the diocese of Brooklyn with 500,000; and Pittsburg and Cleveland with 300,000 
each. The grand total of ‘population,’ as estimated for the year 1903, was 11,887,317. If the 
Catholic population is increasing at such a wonderful rate the problem of providing the people with 
priests and churches would seem to be a pressing one; and yet the actual increase in priests in 
1903 was only 346, and inthouses of worship but 188. 4 
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RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


PREPARED BY DR. H. K. CARROLL FOR ‘‘THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE,” JAN., 1905. 
TABLE I. 





STATISTICS OF THE CHURCHES| GAINS OF THE aes IN 
190 


Ministers|Churches 







DENOMINATIONS 
Adventists: 
Pe tovanpeliealls vccn.ot.cnekne ene 34 
2. Advent Christians... ........... 912 
8. Seventh-Day ................. 471 
4, Church of God ...............- 19 
5. Lifeand Advent Union......... 60 
6. Churches of God in Jesus Christ. . 94 
Total Adventists. ........... 1,590 
Baptists: 
1. Regular (North)!............| 7,691 
2. Regular eons Sah Snes enone 12,759 
3. Regular (Colored)! . 10,637 
45 Six-Principle, co .6. wc eto seule +6 8 
5. Seventh Day. ...........-..... 110 
Gsakreewallye viytes ae spent nteuare 1,275 
7. Original Freewill. ............ 120 
Be General's ves, . sae cients whee 465 
9. careers EF Moe oes Sits SSIS eer 113 
LOM DILGA Weta Ak steerer. aioadien hers keer 25 
a Baptist Church of Christ ....... 80 
PO Primitives secs. cata Get eae 2,130 
13. Old Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit Pre- 
Gestinariagy. <2 \.i-ccsjoaromiea ted 300 
Total Baptista .< .5..5.0.¢... 35,713 
Brethren (River): 
Brethren in Christ... ........... 124 
id Order, or Yorker © 20... ....% fd 
3 United Zion’s Children... ...... 20 
Total River Brethren......... 151 
Brethren (Plymouth): 
brethren [es Go) esi Se.sbrowsei eels bles tens 
2. Neathron sve sees Ne valtarchankn wc amet ile eke aes 
Be) rob hren: LULs i os, srcaies) 5.4 spaekobs wince * 4 
AP Brethren s Nessie aniae cide oe bote ws oreew oe 
Total Plymouth Brethren. ....]........ 
eens: 
1. Roman Catholie® 2... 5.05 es wei 
2. Polish: Catholic... inciew wise snares 
3. Russian Orthodox. ............ 
4. Greek Orthodox. ............. 
eyite Sean! Amends: viglio Paden eee 
ae Old Catholio, de os Oath ag = baivomrabakataal te 
8. Reformed Catholic. ............ 
Total Cathohies.....9...25. sen + 
Catholic A neeinee Ee epascabate ery atahe cA eet Bin'ea 
Chanese T em ples ae cccs os eh. wiases/s cite aise 
Christadelphians. . eases ae ates b cinke Rai Alebabe tame 
Christian Connection. ....... spice ars 
Christian Catholic (Dowie)............ 
Christian Missionary Association. .... 


1 Estimates; returns for 1904 not ready. 
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IN THE UNITED STATES ONLY| IN THE UNITED STATES ONLY 





Communi- Communi- 
Gants ‘Ministers|Churches cants 























30 tay ee eee ee ae 
610 DG'BOO\. eh otal eee 
1,632 | 57,452! 34 47 2,962 
29 GAZ Scn. tal: ote eee 
28 S R00. el ten eee 
95 3/9791) Ss sale See, el ee 
2,424 | 92,418 34 47 2,942 
9,090 | 1,070,206 78 76 | 19,000 
20,631 | 15850;889} 100 200 | 45/000 
15,484 | 1929139] 100 100 | 20,000 
12 i Rad Get na oe 30 
97 8,839 2 d24| 41,870 
1,543 86,322} d85 25 1,886 
167 12000! Seeks clon eee Lae eee 
515 25,769, a9 92 994 
103 
204 
152 
3,530 i 
473 r YES | Er Oe at io So 
52,001 | 5,150,815] 176 469 85,040 
75 Pee ee I eae 
8 PAT. | ee ees tarorc ws farses nea | 
25 B25... aia adios Beudomhtbde Se eee 
108 3 G0b| ee ee ee ee 
109 22801 =. lenaudaahle een 
88 CE Rin ian eu Le oe 
86 1, 235(Sc oe cle ne, eee 
31 Fis Pattee abe RS 
314 City eae Nn ieee 
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DENOMINATIONS 


Christian Scientists. i ies Srapticas nite ete Sena 
Church of God (Winebrennarian) 
Church of the New Jerusalem. 
Communistic Societies: 

BP SSAIOPS os c21¢, 0/0. sve1 0 0) «atalstohers ais 
. Amana.... 


Church Triumphant (Koreshan| 
Ecclesia 
. Christian 


> guRgoto 


Total Communists. 


Congregationalisty. ........6.000eees 
Disciplesof Christ. SP iars oe NG Oe 
Dunkards: 
1. Conservative . 
2. Old Order 
3. Progressive. .......... 
4. Seventh-Day (German) 


Total Dunkards 
Evangelical Bodies: 

1. Evangelical ae eeuon 

2. United Evangelical . 


Total Evangelical 


'riends: .. 
1. Orthodox... . 
2.0 Hacksite” ... 
3. ‘‘Wilburite” 
4, Primitive 









"Total Friendseit so che eels 6 e6 1,445 
Friends of the Temple... ...........-. 4 
German Evangelical Protestant......... 100 
German Evangelical Synod............ 945 
Jews: 

PeOENOUOR 5 slats gil ecele-s. ddl neves errs 135 
Pe ICOLOLINIOC» ois. ciets vst of clalsereiele a « 166 

POPAL OWS aes a's <iete cat eta: 301 
Latter-Day Saints: 

PRP tabs: DRATIOI 0/5 5 cust «iene 2 «ies 700 
2. Reorganized branch............ 860 

Peel MOLMONA:, c.c yeiele alps. oycs 1,560 
Lutherans: 

1. General Synod........ 1,285 
2. United S ee South. . 216 
3. General Council...... 1,312 
4. Synodical leogantioe Px Ae 2,289 
5. United Norwegian............. 404 
pe uendon Synods 

BIOS alte ataiist oishele as ecatareletese a! « 518 
:. Buffalo abate ce ere Mia swhifag eer @epeeg Boa le 26 
SEL GUEO Se) sas alee s conleteletsatels « 109 
PB AGIBOI Bina ces isc ensy 4.0) via e, sueelayace lies z 
OLE ORES ee eres ceed < ciai sia petra hte s 14 


Estimates; returns for 1904 n 
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GAINS OF THE CHURCHES IN 
1904 


IN THE UNITED STATES ONLY 





Ministers\Churches 





1222 
460 
133 








ot ready. 























ea Ministers|Churches| ro moicae 
66,0221 104 52| 5,739 
ETSI} See ee [ee alee mel | et ee 
7,982| di aid 13 
1,000]... 

1,766]. 

Sita 

25 

205 

80 

3,084 

667,951 56 79 7,551 
1,233,866] 158 131 | 26,489 
95,000 9? | nde ean DS oc 
15,000; 25 | d46 | 41,000 
TOL ee oe) ein |e eee 
114,194) 27 d46| 1,000 
99,411 1 13 299 
65,298 7 il 1,417 
164,709 14 1,716 
92,820 

19,545]... 

4,468). 

232 

117,065 

340 

20,000 

209/791 

62, O00 one. ao enetis ioe 
81, OOO me olenoweeen Inacio 
143/000 Ee Ul caries Le lb oe eae 
B00 000A Foun sae ee eee 
43/250 35 14 1,178 
343,250 35 14 1,178 
223,473 23 dl 6,547 
43,262 il 2 1,095 
370,668 17 d49 8,010 
574,010| 13 717 | 27,669 
144/296 26 56 5,169 
97,232) 4 19 2,837 
5,540 d2 LOH ean de 
33,000 2 13 | 12,978 
BBO ise cals tae 50 
2'300 1 a3 235 
d Decrease. 
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TABLE 1.—Continued. 
STATISTICS OF THE CHURCHES; GAINS OF THE CHURCHES 
wn 1904 in 1904 
DENOMINATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES ONLY | IN THE UNITED STATES ONLY 
Ministers\Churches ae Ministers|Churches, Conn 
ELE WG Wb uses hve steno ys cin eee 473 868 90,589 9 2,788 
HAL NOL WERIOD.« idle ics cee os 316 877 78,486) BBG ee ae Be ane eee 
aS. Michigan; ete) ..<. cases es +c 38 55 | S758) 2 ons ae d616 
14. Danishin America. .......... 53 127 | 8,000 Lh. 92> BARE Pe. eau 
diya AOC aNGge. < 2S Sls ht 2 eee ae, 10 37 3,785 1 1,389 
AG RAMU). sot 7 sine sh een eee 17 14 3,500 3 1,500 
17. Suomai (Finnish) Be Sener eae 22 8i 14,149 2 1,649 
18. Norwegian Free. ............. 140 420 41,400 12 1,322 
19. Danish United! 2... i haeea. «. 98 147 9,268) d2 1,234 
POUT Slovalaan. 22 cnn hee ee ees 10 25 3.500) SSS one Seite ae eit a opens 
21... Finnish National... .. 2.20.6 19 42 BOO 2.2 cone = tan coe secs eel tne eee 
22. Finnish Apostolic............. 10 15 3,000). Se eel exe eee 
Independent Congregations. .. . 85 200 25 OOD! s,«...< wevecdl &- acesnateucit le counaneeenae 
Total Lutherans)... 20st. 7,471 | 13,094 | 1,789,766 128 73,856 
Swedish Evangelical Mission Covenant 
Waldenstromians)............. 291 307 SSi400ls «25.5 G2 hd ae eee 
Mennomtes 
PP MEGMMOMIUCs (5.5) sie son's < e aP on hoe 430 289 23,169 5 195 
2ebruederhoetey 54 wi mires oe. 9 5 BOA. Phah cp alie svaueed eee ane 
Sh SHE Ge Ss. Ses Cu RE 280 126 13,580 167 
£ POMMAMIGDS —o Bo ..c hak sg ae 75 25 DARS! £2 Se atial eee ome etal nea ee 
MEAD ORL ONMC sian ti anata ci eerie okies 2 2 0 PN PES ope Sn 
GrmRClOrmiease . css ar ose y 43 34 DV GSOb22 ech eee ees ee 
7. General Conference... ......... 140 ie 10,682 5 137 
8. Church of Godin Christ........ 18 18 MA Ol sn cc auklts, concn soceoell caer eee 
EOLA CVASIOT I. SAR 5.0 5 poe tees 17 15 GOBL. ss sek eT, ee 
10. Bundes Conference ........... 45 17 3,036) 1 36 
BM, DD eChOMsGlOSa: Tn c.cave ns Sse Eda 20 11 PV BG ys cccus scrolls cress toes oe 
42: Brethren in Christin... 26's. - 121 138 3,629 45 526 
Total Mennonites. .......... 1,200 757 60,953 62 1,061 
Methodists _ , 
1. Methodist Episcopal.......... 17,158 | 27,121 2,847,932) 105 25,167 
2. Union Am. Methodist Episcopal 200 225 17,500) 20 1 000 
3. African Methodist Episcopal!...| 6,510 5,816 786,125 10 1,125 
4. African Union Meth. Episcopal. |, 125 8 3,687) 67 woe 
5, African Meth. Episcopal Zion! .. 3,401 3,050 560,790 15 9,199 
6. Methodist Protestant ......... 1,551 | 2)242]) 183,894 14 d146 
7. Wesleyan Methodist... ....... 514 534 17,500 26 d315 
8. Methodist Episcopal, South. ...| 6,438 | 15,884 1,556,728 57 27,962 
9. Congregational Methodist. ..... 415 425 24,000) 5 500 
10. Congregational Meth., (Colored) 5 5 BUGS 3.0.42 Gca leh nissan | emer 
11. New Congregational Methodist . 238 417 4 ODE sain. <.d 0) val eaeiette Stale crave ae 
12. Zion Union Apostolic.......... 30 32 2 SAG) 3 «5:5 Je oisills + Stateaetete | Meee ee 
13. Colored Methodist Episcopal...| 2,200 1,510 209,654! Al 13 1,931 
TRE) eo wbeabhi oC Ree BC Ine (0, Secure 97 100 7,00 24 di2 166 
15. Free Methodist)... si... oan 1,015 1,021 29,658 d39 d4 920 
16. Independent Methodist. ....... 8 15 2,569 &olea aa eel aves eee 
17. Evangelist Missionary......... 72 47 3,014 8 3 978 
Total Methodists... ....°5.3... 39,977 | 58,530 | 6,256,738 343 178 69,244 
MEGTAUGAIS |) Seod diaves Dn). plaka kena 130 116 16,327 3 1 232 
Presbyterians 
T «Northern. 2.5.) a ny sah eae 7,483 7,729 | 1,069,170 38 109 25,009 
2 Crmiberland, 2h. wou shelewia 1,649 2,986 104 33 26 991 
3. Cumberland (Cofored)......... 583 558 42,000) 133 158 3,000 
4, Welsh Calvanistic............ 178 178 T4 O89|2).o Raonatees eh Ree 
FoR BE cs cts Bk Ae AAP VOLS) PU aR oo Ca 957 947 121,328 18 28 2,594 
GeBoubherns Lyles in oa comet betetd 1,538 3,082 239,988 21 38 4.846 
Wt APBOCTALE: ues tte Lee ULE es 12 31 L053) soos Fees Bele ee eee 
8. Associate Reformed, South..... 96 136 LZ UGS aes acre shsaei ac aealeais ee 
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DENOMINATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES ONLY|IN THE UNITED STATES ONLY 
Ministers|Churches a Ministers|Churches| Bde rps = 
9. Reformed (Synod).......... 127 119 9,117 21 35 
10. Reformed (General Synod). .... 33 33 4,200 1 d300 
11. Reformed (Covenanted)....... i 1 AO\ We ve cias c Wh ee eso A ee oes oe 
12. Reformedin U. 8. and Canada . A! 1 GOO. eke seas ee apes lle tales oe 
Total Presbyterians. ........ 12,658 | 15,801 1,697,697 265 36,175 
Protestant Episcopal: 
1. Protestant Episcopal.......... 5,039 6,927 798,642) dil 25,381 
2. Reformed Episcopal.......... 100 78 BORO. Fa. lala es renee eee str cere 
Total Protestant Episcopal ..| 5,139 7,005 807,924 dil 25,381 
Reformed: 
1. Reformed (Dutch)............ 723 645 115,280) 20 1,781 
2. Reformed (German).......... 1,160 1,728 263,954 43 8,074 
3. Christian Reformed. .:....... 111 165 21,767 12 568 
Total. Reformed..3 ...5;. 6: 1,994 2,538 401,001 75 10 423 
DSO OLEONCATILO o otctace e)ate!55ajk aliaysal'seh ssa 2,367 721 25,009 Gila 2bplsemeen eee 
DSEHAEN MG ALAS eiess: susie) kw SA cid a hee 3 Vi GOO) ts iteehe 294 
SOCIAL BROT EFIAE She... etree ke ater. 17 20 LIE | RMSE (oMirnerinc (Sta Grunt, 
Society for Ethical Culture..........-.)....0-+:- 4 BOON Cccacncsin cake ste, © cnet ot etahavere em 
RO DLT OU ULOLESL Oa ee fea do BMC iy Ee tra earn won ais dhe RES s 334 FR O80b a oe oe vale Serene leweeeee 
CORO THILEGV ISOCEOUYS. (0% te 0.00 ois Risto ee. da dts crave nts 69 ies Lis sraieca rai 531 
United Brethren: 
Le United Brethren... 03 ees 1s 1,943 3,971 251,312 12 2,434 
2. United Brethren (Old Constitu- 
+£0.11) beige oe SD, Penne at 442 512 21,888 5 d9,348 
Total United Brethren ...... 2,385 | 4,483 273,200) 17 d6,914 
WCLAL ONTO «PREY ors Whi sain ead 555 456 71,000) 15 jy eee |e ec eee 
(COREE TG TE nies ae Ma ee nen se 727 869 54,000) a7 462 
Independent Congregations........... 54 156 10 7s) RI ete ites ceseenencl In aicencune 6 
Grand Totalin 1904......... 151,113 |199,658 | 30,313,311] 1,674 582,878 
Grand Totalin 1903......... 149,439 |197,348 | 29,730,433] 1,707 889,734 
Rank in | Communi-| Rank in |Communi- 
Reso Pau 1904 cants 1890 cants 
BCR EET SPO NONLO ero. aiesac'c cals: afaats bee e he oy oa otattns eeu Reams 1 10,104,219) i 6,231,417 
Metwocdist HPISCOPAlni oko. caer ces cts ebvewes acces 2 2,847,932) 2 2,240,354 
Regular Baptist (Colored) i290. oc ece ee a ec cee ee 3 1,929,139 3 1,348,986 
em AE EMD b St. US OUOE).| <7 x5 ance fs civ teieialm lene ciate. e nie atinya 4 1,850,889 4 1,280,060 
Methodist Episcopal, South... .............0.. eee e ees 5 1,556,728 5 1,209,976 
SOM CG On MTA: tik Seats a eas = Go ace sya thice Aiglass’a a donialé.s 6 1,233,866 8 641,051 
eet ai ES AuIsb (INOEGHD) 2 scenes seus We-eete ui anea ale 4 3h ot 7 1,070,206 6 800,450 
IETGSISVLCLIAI CIN OLGMOLEN). js due als to see des ce eisje a 6 bern © 8 1,069,170) 7 788,244 
Protestant Mypiscopall.. 25.o..5 die. oo de bares as Sle y vei 9 789,642 9 532,054 
African Methodist Bpiscopal o.i..5... ce cass beats ee eee 10 786,125 ae 452,725 
PORTER ALIOMAIISES)). «csc arecs 2-0 crate elses amie leleNslays 4 aides 11 667,951 10 512,771 
Lutheran Synodical Conference...............0000005 12 574,010 12 357,153 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion. ...............0005 13 560,790 13 349,788 
Mutberan General Couneile « ..io.c eee se acre a veces 14 370,668) 14 324,846 
MUACCET SD AVAAMISS acrepe sis c\sya wicks Malas gen fiay<e caidas 15 300,000 21 144,352 
FROLORIMOC GOFMAA I) (1 ..0/. cyeistdests Fi gles Maker lend tle de cus bias 16 263,954 15 204,024 
Hee ESTOu ATOM cteg sre: tte sie Wei Re aisha Eaten tree. oor: elalin ea ie 251,312 16 202,417 
Presbyterian (Southern) . 18 239,988 18 179,738 
nb SrandGenenall S yO. (i s/s ..asieselssasidiers @ieusaaie «cp ele 19 223,473 17 187,462 
German Fivangelical Synod... 2... cee nese ee neseer 20 209,791 20 164,630 
Colored Methodist Episcopal... ............-.0eee eee 21 209,654 23 129,381 
Oumberlangd Prespytertanss4j.iccie ac ces bye wae ees 22 186,104) 19 164,944 
Metnodist Protestant.) .d.sioe acco secestasecuedeeas 23 183,894 22 141,989 
United Norwegian Lutheran... 6.4.0... ..0..60.s.000es 24 144,296) 25 119,972 
Jederemmahy RyC\ TE YEE O13) noses ees Rea Aen GEA A ote ete ee nee eo 25 126,000) 24 121,347 
Urb eR tem Meri s1 vce sl aicrsJejeresstascd. seine Soi d/ade e's avasa, os 26 121,328} 26 94,402 
PROLOTAEC CU DCI) Ne Miike skies ota reia we lujinianc eohe'sdat's's © qraiers 27 115,280} 27 92,970 
MrintTAHOOMNEOLIORS A ciclea caylee distinc deter eiaad b faractia 28 101,597 29 90,718 
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STATISTICS OF HOME MISSIONS. 











Expended| Mission- | Additions 

















in 1904 aries on Confes- 
sions 
Baptist— 
mip Bapn rome Miss: SOG page seas «= © eae ae eer $458,771 1,450 6,000 

Am: Bap. Pub. Soe. .....'...... : 134,012 44 1,076 

Woman’s Am. Bap. H. M. Soc 43,484 | ROT 

Women’s’ Bap, HH. M>S0e". ce cod cele. te ulseide «pine 87,263 170.9" Zee 

Southern Bap; Convention: 2272 ..000.. 652 .new cece 1845 | 109,670 633 8,011 

Natl Ban LP ub mBOsrd. wecble ce cietastes foo c-2-o)ctanghcee the fot seks lee 27,520 30. lhe es = eee 
Congregational— 

Home- Missionary S06 © é.c:4.<ese.5 2 6 cope vine 2 ats eps bree aye 1826 | 570,629 1,916 5.767 

Ag. Misstonary ASs’n: i. 2). Jcese ars fos 4.04 oe. <= Beles, cleans 1846 | 441.938 764 1,134 

8.8. and Pub. Soc........ eee eas ane esate ue 1832 69,589 43 ON ee eee 

@hurch:Bldg*So0-..; ;, . ee. tere ein ass auto Gee E853 2075498 410. Aa oA eee eee 
Cumberlands ress cen. i; cts mennigee o-ois oebaial a etclcheis meee teccnew od 100,000 65 1,000 
Disciples of Christ— 

(Ana) Chris’ Miss iooc'. some oe sue ces a esas aa 1849 | 385,000 525 15,470 
PireGusaptasg ses cire tice coc cate sanier soe ole. Orels fe unlaue attelane spac 1834 31,888 9 919 
Free Methodist Church. ......0. 0 cns 2 cee eee eee wes 1882 SAS Io. 2). Sent ccdleostasayes eee 
UOTE GTS isos na aber erdis aa cine ge cag: ob geo ae 1880 10,000 8 20 
Methodist Episcopal— 

Mara, (Soest Wis Bh Chis .co)ciate.) Sjo-e cte eps aretsllaeiel ate atone 1819 | 534,452 

Chalxtension board 2 «ta. coe te ae cliw’s os Saree ete 1865 | 146,103 

Pireedraayi'S AIG: SOC + vs. sere.s Beis cuisee viele cle aces ore 1866 | 124,710 

Womean’s:E. 01 “Aid of MGN@B aon. oe «wis ascents » \ odie 1880 | 308,998 
MORE AOI R erorie eileen aoe e.527e ik ote ie siank eva nlousis hele eee a ehoitel ves 21849 11,003 
Presbyterian— 

Bd. of Mome Miss. of the Pres. Ch.in U.S. A. ........ 1816 | 479,812 

Woman’s Bd. of H. M. of Pres. Church. ............. 1878 | 345,883 

Bd. of Ch. Frection.. ... si2..0523 + 3s 193,570 

Southern Presbyterian..... 3 160,000 

Ex. Com. of Gen. Assembly 2 a Cee 00! 

Protestant episcOpaly .5). ohn seeks Hes Siecle = athe 539,989 
Reformed— 

BEE GIG IMIS BS SOE y pacessvivouev teh ole oa sastoos Seryatstansioma ha Ree Saute ie iain 95,500 185 1,096 

Ch. Bides Department ..cussvclecw ac ee s,s Seiki Haren ae 28,5000 .|s.\ aa crass aerate ces 

BO. Of P Ubcations sc. oon sees elie aaatiale See eh aty eater BOO. Mit. Se eee ol eee eee 
United Brethren sie ci..ct cis ts ae esas ve ess besiege 1853 85,000 160 15,401 
United Pres— 

BG of rome IMIS) ccc cap: cetatis caekatit oa ae ena 1872 | 105,000 245 1,540 

id. of Breédmen's Missi). Se. cece peewee: 1865 67,530 225 94 














y 1Churches aided. 2 Work is carried on by the church as such, not by a society. 3In addi- 
tion to the foregoing amount, there were given for diocesan missions during the three years ended 
September 30, 1904, $1,413,117. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSIONS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The Society for the Propagation of the Faith (R. C.) was founded in France 
in 1822. It was soon introduced into the United States and into all parts of 
Europe. Until 1904 the society had collected and distributed to Catholic 
missions over $70,000,000. Of this sum nearly $6,000,000 was given to the 
Ras oo Up to 1900 the contributions from this country amounted to 

120,420. 

The Society of St. Vincent de Paul (R. C.), in 1903, had in the United States 
7,413 members, distributed to 18,330 families relief aggregating $214,597, 
which required 145,326 visits to the poor in their homes. This work was 
accomplished without one cent of expense. 
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CHURCH ENDOWMENTS. 


Investigation shows that church endowments, so far as they exist in this 
country, are for the most part confined to the older, more populous, and more 
wealthy portions of the United States. The Great West is generally too new, 
and the South is generally too rural to have developed those conditions which 
at the same time suggest the need of endowments and provide the necessary 
funds to create them. 

It is the so-called ‘‘up-town’’ movement of the church-sustaining population 
which strongly suggests endowment. The downtown home is vacated by a 
church-going family and probably occupied by several families of immigrants 
who care nothing for the churches on the ground. Thus population, spiritual 
needs and opportunities increase while church resources decrease. Many 
churches have died, and not a few have followed their members uptown, so that 
it has become true of many downtown districts in our large cities that dozens 
of churches have moved out while thousands of people have moved in. 

It is to supplement decreasing resources and to meet increasing respon- 
sibilities that the endowment of churches in the midst of shifting populations is 
now being urged. 

Endowment, as a general policy which embraces all parishes of a national 
church, is a very different thing from the endowment of churches so located in 
our great cities that they are evidently destined to be much weakened by the 
movement of population. 

The experience of established churches in Europe, as contrasted with that of 
free churches both there and here, would seem to be conclusive as to two points, 
viz.: that endowments regardless of the financial ability of the people are unfavor- 
able to the development of habits of benevolence, and unfriendly to spiritual life. 

Human nature needs to give, but is not likely to grow in the grace of 
benevolence except under the pressure of powerful motives. In the case of a 
church able to give, an endowment, which in whole or in part relieves it of that 
necessity, thereby removes a needed motive. 

We find that some churches are sensitive concerning the subject of endow- 
ments and do not care to give information. In other instances information 
has been given which we are bound to consider confidential. It may be stated, 
however, that some of them which are large and financially strong are not self- 
supporting. They have undoubtedly learned to lean by having something to 
lean on. It is claimed, however, that their gifts to benevolences are larger than 
they would be without the endowments. 

It should be noted that the large property owned by Trinity Church, New 
York, has enabled it to plant and aid a number of churches which otherwise 
could not exist. And it is doubtless the large endowments of Trinity, and the 
partial endowments of St. George’s Church, Grace Church and the Church of 
the Ascension (all of that city) which enable them to prosper although they 
remain down town. 

The American Institute of Social Service has investigated the effects of 
church endowments as shown by the experience of more than fifty churches, 
representing various denominations in different parts of the country, and 
possessing funds which aggregate about $4,500,000. 

Inquiry was made as to the time the endowment had been held, whether 
it was restricted in its use, what had been its effect on contributions to current 
expenses and to benevolences, and what had been its influence on the spirituality 
and general life of the church. 

The results of the investigation justify the following generalizations: 

1. A majority of the churches reporting endowments are seeking to increase 
them, thus expressing their judgment that on the whole they are desirable. 


2. A complete endowment has a paralyzing effect on the church possessing it. 
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3. Whether a partial endowment is desirable or otherwise depends on (a) 
the use which is made of the funds, and (b) the location and strength of the 
church. 

a. A trust may, of course, be abused, but such abuse is no argument 
against the wisdom of trust funds. 

b. It seems to be very generally agreed that a church which is being, or 
destined to be, depleted by the drift of population, while yet its opportunities of 
usefulness remain undiminished, should be endowed. The effect of endowment 
under such conditions is stated, almost uniformly, to be good. 


THE CHURCHES AND THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN 1904. 


There has been no marked change nor notable advance in 1904 in the 
relation of the churches to the labor movement. The Congregational National 
Council and the Triennial Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church, each 
considered carefully prepared reports from eminent committees on the problems 
at issue between Labor and Capital, and the Congregational Council had 
representatives of organized labor on its program. The Protestant Episcopal 
Church has a standing committee on the subject composed of some of its most 
eminent bishops, priests and laymen, led by Bishop Potter. This church has 
two church societies devoted to the labor question. the active Church Association 
for the Advancement of the Interests of Labor, of which Miss Keyser is the 
effective secretary, and the Christian Social Union, which has done a_ large 
educational work upon these lines, but is now virtually merged in the former 
organization. At least one diocese (Long Island) has a permanent committee 
on Social Service, and many others consider the subject in their annual conven- 
tions. In this connection, too, should be mentioned the lectures on Christian 
Sociology given each winter in Philadelphia before large audiences under an 
endowment given by the Rev. Wm. L. Bull to the (Prot. Episcopal) Philadelphia 
Divinity School, The Presbyterian Church, North, has taken an advanced 
step in the appointment of a secretary of its Home Missionary Department, 
whose especial business it is to strengthen the bond between the church and 
the wage-earner. 

In Great Britain, too, there has been no great change or advance, though 
the established church has its Christian Social Union, led by some of the foremost 
spirits of the church, while several Wesleyan and other clergymen, notably 
Dr. Clifford, of the Baptists, show much personal activity in labor matters. There 
is also a so-called Labor Church union with a few scattered ‘‘Labor churches” 
or Christian Socialist Brotherhoods. Scotland has an active Christian 
Social Union. The Salvation Army, too, in all countries gives an increasing 
attention to “‘Labor Colonies’ and similar efforts. On the Continent, the 
Roman Catholic Church has a Christian Socialist movement of considerable 
strength, notably in Belgium, France, Germany and Austria, but it is in the main 
a political movement which develops numerous labor societies, strictly under 
the control of the Church, to offset the secular socialist democratic movement 
which in these countries has grown so rapidly and is always strongly secular 
and bitterly anti-clerical. In Belgium, during 1904, the Roman Catholic Chris- 
tian Socialists lost several seats in the late election which has only led them to 
still further efforts. In Italy the Church has tacitly if not avowedly joined issue 
with the government to which till now it has been opposed, in order to strengthen 
itself and defeat the growing militant socialism. In Holland, too, it has joined 
forces with some of those who on many issues oppose it, in order to defeat its foes. 
In France its position on the Labor Question has been of necessity placed in 
subservience to the critical struggle between the Church and the Government. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL STATISTICS OF ALL NATIONS. 


REPORT OF THE TENTH INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL CONVENTION, 1902. 


The figures for countries outside of North America are from the London World’s Sunday 
School Convention of 1898. 





Total 
COUNTRY. Sunday- | Teachers. | Scholars. | Member- 
schools. ship 
Hurope. 
Te ATT ATC, WRLER, 5 oltya claracteatvaue csi @ aiaie. sateette 43,632 613,036] 6,843,072} 7,456,108 
SIC ts C1 a OE eek ee i Oey eee 6,338 63,939 713,360 777,269 
PEAEERECL 56'S Fe fe ts vel aaer Sa ar eee A Oe ON EAM eg ters 3,620 27,980 319,316 347,296 
Austria, including Bohemia.................... 208 533 7,340 7,873 
ESOS EUAN YI onlin Scie oe oreo Ne Seal ays) ae anita sa avexetenata sy ae 83 403 4,616 5,019 
SURES Ey at cM sins gy Osh aloe aie ota ee ee Seg oS 35 140 1,576 1,716 
RA TIIOU Ma at os. 8 ak rave easy Ack uercteteniatee hnes os Seanene 6 oc 819 4,275 71,371 75,648 
Dhol 2G De le RS SS ae SRS Sie get en ie 7,611 12,928 165,140 178,066 
PURATIO Oe lirics io reo ro eRe PR eA Oelaele asi 1,475 3,876 61,200 65,079 
PRONE ATL Yt uA ei esk cs Tha TIe GEO cP TITE, 2 ha tack | Ser she ONeS 7,131 39,872 814,175 854,047 
MERTON ein Se fe Aer OR ie cared arsed vhey  bslach ones oemepeeleaenins 7 8 
Ren ING ew eaic tars te yiin ook cc che siabeelin ate Ravn Gia kie Oe Sede 1,900 4,962 168,110 173,072 
MSE Va et Peantot re eee einen nec ONG oie otis MOREE a ne 336 1,482 15,787 17,269 
POETS etaris Vea eat els ezsiphata. ful ted ales ately alot ot 749 3,311 65,311 68,622 
LEO OT te rag Oe CR See a ne Se Se eee 18 70 1,419 1,489 
ANTS) eee Diemer iene sah Guat ntceiore ehathio atscs 83 785 15,679 16,464 
(SRI ULTT che), ex-gay tien we Boa ARCO ae ee 48 220 4,275 4,495 
(Sue Coto LC URE OP Opn CR RRS Cal ROERIC MEMEO Me ie eee Sane 5,360 18,144 252,247 270,391 
VI Syey ford Rea Ve a a a ee 1,762 7,490 122,567 130,057 
BRRIPECOUBEE BID OIG 10\ 5 trove 5 ee © waters aoniuele piatal'e eeviGe are 30 170 1,420 1,590 
Asia. 
inielran srielinding Cay lows coc .sieais ene ¢3 tiers eracae eas 5,578 13,937 247,472 261,409 
eM eEre P ASE Snare pb ches 5 Spe ob ps big hd ove piety 107 440 4,876 5,316 
BO True enka eat Aion, ance ote valine eoislbsp (ore siacananmale ole 16 64 809 873 
MIMS TEES ever ate aie ie sy An iat eccahe Be i ar euullcn of Syed 105 1,053 5,264 6,317 
MESUTI LE TEN SMS ecldice cio sh vin“, 0) 0: eletetet De, & a,ale o afte od 150 390 7,019 7,409 
DUAEESPICAMOTUSHOAGSITU coh ss tereca, Se) ciesier's ja'ecoare wide means eased 516 4,250 25,833 30,083 
PAS CEE MS EN ee aa ES er 0 3,co Shears aiid Oldie 38a" 9 Kad 4,246 8,455 161,394 169,849 
North America 
REPLI TECUOM Ey dW: atAle, calves sewer elsieie ev aud ale ate dieters 139,817] 1,419,807] 11,493,591) 12,913,398 
(pas Fate, See ee ene eet eee ee See 10,220 82,155 685,870 768,026 
Newfoundland and Labrador...............055 353 2,374 22,766 25,140 
BON Cee OCs seme sites ease arian cons dtet oisiias daha‘ icle) orie.recate't Wisay ewe tha 319 723 9,259 9,982 
Mer DEMME ar terat etc oayar'¢ Nila, o tov, ailaidleca sai-el 8ya:.0 tava seveimrs 2,306 10,769 111,335 122,104 
Mantra NINeLIGd sis. o gene de csiatats oh an sisie «Blea lew euahate e 231 577 5,741 6,318 
RO OME PEA OTLEN OLD 0a 5) cv uileine cid gigi Se Th 9 6, (vida ba ebay ei are 350 3,000 150,000 153,000 
Oceania. 

EGET IOIE CVE te a ne Re a 7,458 54,670 595,031 649,701 
AICP AU NTS cen, piel Csr acid ace ai Matein erate nidlees Set eae 1,474 2,700 42,909 45,609 
ONO Rela ITC e an Nc alana let Prato a wivye koa arerenvtnd Wwikcshalos 210 800 10,000 10,800 

PUNT UG MR tes c slain eas wicl ary Toten etn tered MIANE Site 254,698] 2,409,688 | 23,227,430 25,637,118 


Hawaii has 230 Sunday-schools, 1,413 teachers, and 15,840 scholars. 


Referring to Hugo Grotius (1583-1645), Alexander Sutherland says: ‘‘At 
the devastation of a province or the capture of a city, he thinks it night that 
children, women, old men, clergy, farmers, merchants, and other non-combatants 
should be spared, He allows that tradition and precedent are against him, 
but he claims to be speaking for the newer spirit. He is doubtful whether it is 
right for the victors to ravish the women of captured places. All precedent, he 
says, establishes the right, but he praises those generals that refuse to exercise it. 
Speaking as a lawyer, bound by tradition, he has to admit the right of the victor 
to slay all prisoners taken in arms, but he thinks that if heathen they might be 
more wisely enslaved, and if Christian they ought to be only held to ransom.”’ 
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RELIGIONS OF ENGLISH-SPEAKING PEOPLES. 
FROM WHITTAKER’S (LONDON) ALMANAC, 1895. 








Episcopalians. .....-......e0005 29,200,000 || Free Thinkers......... Aaa 5,250,000 
Methodists of all descriptions. ....] 18,650,000 || Lutherans, etc ...... : 2,800,000 
Roman Catholics. ..........000:: 15,500,000 || Unitarians............ ; 2,600,000 
Presbyterians of all descriptions. .| 12,250,000 |} Minor religious sects. ..... 5 5,500,000 
Baptists of all descriptions... .... 9,230,000 || Of no particular religion ......... 17,000,000 
Congregationalists of all descrip- : ; . —————_ 

TROT er rieaio es cual cia he che nie sels 6,150,000 || English-speaking population ..... 124,130,000 





A very large number—more than 18,000,000—of Hindoos, Mohammedans, Buddhists, and 
others in ihe] East also speak and read English. 


INSTITUTIONAL CHURCHES. 


An Important Note——We give below and on the following page detailed 
information as to thirty churches carrying on “‘institutional’’ activities, 7.e., 
work for social betterment, social, educational, charitable or ameliorative. It 
it to be noted, however, that all these churches do not call themselves ‘‘institu- 
tional, ” and that many churches not here listed do carry on activities truly 

“institutional, ” in some instances quite as important and extensive as some 
here named. In fact, there are few churches to-day in the cities of the United 
States which do not in some way carry on at least one or more activities which 
might be called “‘institutional.’”” In New York City alone, in 1900, out of 488 
Protestant churches, 112 were carrying on direct institutional activities and 
almost all doing something i in this line. Of the 112, 42 were Protestant Epis- 
copal. It is said to-day in the Diocese of New York that there is not one 
Protestant Episcopal church which does not carry on at least some such activities 










No. CHURCH CITY STREET PASTOR 
1 |Berkeley Temple,.............. ‘Boston... .|Berkeley St. & Warren Ay. .|Allan A. Stockdale. 
2 \Morgan Memorial........... . .|Boston,...|/Shawmut Ave. & CorningSt E. J. Helms. 
3 |Ruggles St. Baptist Church . .|Boston....|159 Ruggles St........... A, C, Dixon. 
4 |Theodore Parker Memorial. . .|Boston... .|Berkeley cage Appleton Sts. aa W. Wendte. 
6 iChrist.Church.............. . |Cineinnati..|318 E. 4th St F. H. Nelson. 
6 |Lincoln Park Baptist Church .. .|Cinci i..|Freeman Ave. . R. Robbins. 
7 \Pilgrim Church Institute........ PY eee ee, ree ee ‘TGhavies S. Mills. 
8 |Fourth Reformed Church. . . .|/Dayton, O./Summit St. and Home Ave./R. F. Wicks. 
9 |People’s Tabernacle....... .|Denver....|/Lawrence and 20th Sts... ./Thos. Uzzell. 





10 |First Congregational Church. . .\John L. Seudder. 


3 Jersey City|385 Bergen Ave..... 
Y. Ci 








Ti Armity Church. . sv aihek + wns ..[N. ity-310-12 W. 54....... . .jLeighton Williams. 
12 |Ascension............ Nesvcninpeviee IN. Y. City .|Fifth Ave. & 10th St. ..|/Percy S. Grant. 

13 |St. Bartholomew’s Parish House.|N. Y. City.|211 E. 42d............... Leighton Parks. 

14 |Bethany Congregational Church.|N. Y. City ./Tenth Ave. & 35th & 36th. .|Sydney H. Cox. 

15 |Broome St. Tabernacle......... N. Y. City .|395 Broome St........ . JA. Arrighi. 

dG: |\Calyaryinn. Arp see eto Laktenneae N. Y. City.|Fourth Ave. & 21st St.... .|J. Lewis Parks. 

17 |St. Chrysostom........ ...N. Y. City.|Seventh Ave. & 39th St.../Thos. H. Sill. 

18 |Temple Emanu-El ..|N. Y. City .|43d and Fifth Ave........ Joseph Silverman. 
19 |St. George’s....... ..[N. Y. City .|Stuyvesant Sq............ IW. S. Rainsford. 
20 |Holy Communion..... ..{N. Y. City ./20th St. & Sixth Ave...... Henry Mottett. 

21 |Metropolitan Temple...........|N. Y. City.|14th St. & Seventh Ave.../Robert Bagnell. 

22) Bi MICHHOMS. os) cies suomi N. Y. City.|Amsterdam Ave & 99th St. Ne ohn P. Peters. 

23 |Church of the Sea and Land.....|N. Y. City./61 Henry St............. W. R. Jelliffs. 

24 |Spring St. Presbyterian Church. .|N. Y. City 1246 Spring............... H. Roswell Bates. 
25 |City Park Branch............. Brooklyn ..|209 Concord St........... G. K. Newell. 

26 |Baptist Temple................ PH a een Broad and Beek Sts....... Russell H. Conwell. 
27 |Fourth Avenue Baptist Church. .|Pittsburg..|/Fourth Ave. & Ross St... ./W. G. Partridge. 
28 [People’s Church... ..... 6.20.0. Bits Raauilias Jers ceis 3) sia.o eed bers eee ae Sam’l G. Smith 

29 |Seamen’s Institute and Church,. .|San Fri’ sco |33 Stewart St............ Es Be W. Digby. 

30 |Good Samaritan Cathedral, Miss.|San Fri’sco|246 Second St............ P. Turner. 





*Incomplete returns through faulty blanks. 
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It is,however, to be remembered that good done is not always to be measured 
either by the number or extent of instrumentalities. These churches are not 
therefore selected because of necessity they are doing the most good, but 
because it is abundantly proven that instrumentalities, wih the right spirit, 
and wisely suited to local needs do abundantly help, even as Christ gave the 
bread of earth, together with and as symbol of the bread of heaven. Dr.Robbins, 
pastor of the Lincoln Park Institutional Baptist Church, Cincinnati, writes us: 
“You will be pleased to know that the spiritual results have been largely 
increased by our methods of work. Notwithstanding the innumerable difficul- 
ties in this downtown field, we have received, during my pastorate of this church 
(16 years), 1,422 new members, of which 1,021 were by baptism.’ The success 
of the Pilgrim Congregational Church, Cleveland, of the Baptist Temple, Phila- 
delphia, of the great Protestant Episcopal Institutional churches in New York 
City and elsewhere is well known. The year when the Methodist Church in the 
world lost 20,000 members, Morgan Chapel had more conversions than in any 
one of its previous fifty years. The average institutional Congregational Church 
gained in one year just six times as many additions on confession of faith as the 
average Congregational Church. In the Miami Association (Baptist churches 
of Cincinnati and vicinity) two institutional churches had 209 additions on 
confession of faith; twenty-one churches working on old lines had 116. We 
have given the returns exactly as they have come to us. In some cases our 
questions have been differentlv interpreted. Some estimate the number with 
which their work comes in contact, counting each separate individual case; some 
simply estimate the total numbers reached, not attempting to estimate the 
number of separate individuals. So in reporting the finances, some report the 
totals spent for the church and some simply the expenditures and outlay for 
their institutional work. Yet, allowing for these differences, the facts and 
figures here given can not be but instructive. One fact which stands out is, 
on the one hand, the large sums of money devoted to this work, and, on the other 
hand, the large returns which can be had for comparatively small expenditures. 
Institutional work is not dependent on large outlay, though, of course, that 
helps. The Cincinnati Baptist Church, above referred to, does its large and 
successful work on an expenditure of $2,000 only. It is doubtful if another 
receives larger results for such an expenditure. Besides these institutional 
churches, there will be found in our list of Social Settlements details of some 
12 Church Settlements where the institutional work of the church is carried on 
distinctly as a Settlement, and is therefore chronicled under that head. 


THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS, 1894 AND 1904. 


SEMINARIES. 


Baptist (4: Seminaries). (5:0: wiscbic, « «2 ate ashe eels s eon ON ahs 
Methodist (3: Seminaries)... osu. eee ecscuece cree enue 
Presbyterian (3 Seminaries)... 0.6. 0g ee e-u vanes cre 
Congregational (5 Seminaries).................-20+eeeee 
Protestant Episcopal (2 Seminaries). ................-..- 
Harvard: (Undenominationall, os s¢03 bse mete ween oe ke 
Uaone Presbyterian oss cic ce cteeican. Osos ante eee ie iene: pasa 
Yale: Congregational..’; Toe NsG ote moana teen lisa: 
University of Chicago: Baptist* ..............02.00 ees 


otal: (21) Seminarids):i:).0 clams cata geet eit als 
*Excluding summer quarter 
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REVIEWS OF COUNTRIES. 
AUSTRALIA. 
BY DR. CHARLES STRONG, MELBOURNE. 


Continued fine rains and promise of a good harvest, together with a good 
wool ‘‘clip,’”’ give hopes of a revival of prosperity. 

During the year, trade generally has been dull, and the sad cry of ‘‘unem- 
ployed” has been heardin theland. Evensteady, good workmen have been out 
of employment. 

Something has been done towards settlement of people on the land, and the 
purchase of land by Government, on which workingmen can have houses with 
gardens attached, at moderate rentals, within a short distance of the city. The 
growing of flax is likely to become a more important industry, and Government 
is proposing to offer a bonus on the cultivation of cotton, for which some parts of 
Australia, especially the northern territory of South Australia are said to be 
most suitable. There is also a proposal that Government should take over the 
tobacco industry, and out of the proceeds pay old-age pensions. 

There has been much political unrest during the year. In the Federal 
Parliament there are three distinct parties. Free Traders, Protectionists, and 
Labor party. The bone of contention over which they have wrangled and 
fought for months, other legislation being very much at a standstill, has been an 
Arbitration Bill for the Settlement (compulsory) of disputes between employer 
and employed. Two points have been fiercely contested—the inclusion of 
civil servants in the bill and the giving of a “‘preference’’ by the proposed 
Arbitration Court, to trades unions. In favor of the first proposal, it is urged 
that if the State becomes an employer of labor it cannot be exempted from the 
conditions imposed on other employers, and that the civil servants, including 
the railway men, have as much need to be protected against an arbitrary govern- 
ment as against a private employer. In favor of the second proposal it is urged 
that the trades unions having borne the brunt of the battle, and being the only 
organized and recognized body against which an “‘award’”’ could be given, some 
“‘preference”’ should be shown to them in case of a dispute. The object of the 
trades unions is, of course, to induce non-union men to fall into the ranks of the 
unions, and so consolidate labor. 

Over this bill, the Protectionist Government, led by the Hon. Alfred Deakin, 
was wrecked. So also was the Labor Government, led by the Hon. W. Watson, 
after a few months of office. A coalition Government, consistinng of Free 
Traders and Protectionists, now reigns, the leader being the Hon. George Reid 
(Free Trader), seconded by the Hon. Alfred Deakin (Protectionist). This, 

however,is but a temporary arrangement, the Government being able to count 
only on a majority of two or three Labor members, with the dissatisfied members 
of the Protectionists forming a strong opposition. Should Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy come up for approval, as it is likely to do, there is likely to be fresh 
division,and the Labor party which has gained greatly in strength throughout 
Australia, and is well organized in Parliament, with a very capable and much 
respected leader in the person of Mr. Watson, is now a force to be reckoned with. 

The platform of the Federal Labor party is as follows: 


1. Maintenance of a White Australia. 

2. Compulsory arbitration to settle industrial disputes, with provision for the exclusion of 
the legal profession. 

3. Old Age pensions. 3 

4. Nationalization of monopolies. __ 

5. Citizen military force and Australian-owned navy. 

6. Restriction of public borrowing. ; ‘ ro ; 

7. Navigation laws to provide (a) for the protection of Australian shipping against unfair 
competition; (6) registration of all vessels engaged in the coastal trade; (c) the efficient mannin; 
vessels; (d) the proper supply of life-saving and other equipment; (e) the regulation of hours an 
conditions of work; (f) proper accommodation for passengers and seamen; (g) proper loading gear 
and inspection of same. f s r i 

. Commonwealth bank of deposit and issue and life and fire insurance department, the 
management of each to be free from political influence. 
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9. Federal patent law, providing for simplifying and cheapening the appeerevon of patents. 
10. Uniform industrial legislation; amendment of Constitution to provide for same. 
All candidates of the Federal Parliament sign the following pledge: 


I hereby pledge myself not to oppose the candidate selected by the recognized political labor 
organization, and, if elected, to do my utmost to carry out the principles embodied in the Federal 
Labor Platform, and on all questions affecting the platform to vote as a majority of the Parlia- 
mentary Party may decide at a duly constituted caucus meeting. 


The platform of the State Labor party is: 


One adult one vote (State or municipal). } 

The abolition of special representation for public servants. | ag 

The estabilshment of a department of labor with a responsible minister. 

The legalizing of the eight hour system and a minimum wage for all workers. 

Equal pay for equal work. c : 

. The establishment by law of courts of compulsory arbitration between employers and 


employees. : 
7. No further alienation of Crown land. ; 
8. The sustaining of village settlements and the creation of small landholders under a 
system of perpetual lease, with periodical valuation 5 fs 
Progressive tax on land values, town and country, without exemptions, exclusive of 
impovements. 
10. A cumulative tax on all incomes over £200 per year. | a 
_.11. Free, primary, secondary and University education with all necessary requisites 
provided by the State. é 3 a 
12. The maintenance and extension of technical education iby the State. 
13. Pensions for all aged or disabled persons. 
14. Reform of the State Constitution. 
15. Initiative and referendum. 
16. The establishment of a State bank. 
17. The establishment of a State life and fire insurance. 
18. The establishment of a State forestry. 


The Labor party have engaged the services of Mr. Tom Mann, a well-known 
English Socialist, whose work is to organize and lecture. Miss Locke, a yonug 
Australian lady, also is engaged in propaganda work. 

The cry of “‘Socialism’”’ and ‘‘Class Legislation”’ is raised by the Conserv- 
atives, and an anti-Socialist propaganda has been carried on, in which the 
pee National League has taken an active part, the planks in its platform 

eing: 

Loyalty to the Throne; the Purity of the Home; the Combating of State 
Socialism; the Education of Women in Politics. 

The experiment of a referendum has been resorted to in connection with the 
teaching of religion, or rather Bible lessons, in State schools. The result has 
been unfavorable to the introduction of the Bible. The Roman Catholics have 
been the most irreconcilable opponents of Scripture lessons even with a stringent 
conscience clause, and insist on having nothing in the shape of religion taught 
in the schools, or on having a separate grant to themselves. Meanwhile, in- 
struction is given by Protestant clergymen in some of the schools outside school 
hours. Some urge the introduction of ethical lessons illustrated from Scripture, 
with non-theological hymns, and regard this ignoring of character-education as a 
dangerous feature in our educational system. 

The State of Victoria has not yet granted the franchise to women, although 
they are free to vote for the Federal Parliament, and may possibly ere long be 
elected members of it. 

The concession of this right, however, is only a matter of time. The 
women of Australia are taking greater interest in public affairs, and there is 
better organization among them. A congress was lately held in Melbourne by 
the National Council of Women, attended by delegatés from the different 
States, at which such questions as the Establishment of a Special Court for the 
trial of children and youths arrested by the police, the Mind of the Child; 
Peace and Arbitration Literature as a Profession for Women, Dentistry as a 
Profession for Women and Hospitals were discussed. The National Council has 
also been interesting itself in the establishment of an epileptic colony, and the 
appointment of police matrons at the city lockups to look after female prisoners. 


POURS 
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Legislation is in process giving power to deal with the habitual drunkards, 
criminals and otherwise who are a danger alike to themselves and to society. 
Criminology receives some attention, and small criminology societies exist in 
Melbourne and Adelaide. The Comptroller-General of Prisons in the State of 
New South Wales has lately published an interesting and exhaustive account 
of his visits to the prisons and reformatories of Europe and America. He re- 
ports favorably of reforms introduced in such prisons as Elmira. The Crimin- 
ology Society of Melbourne has long urged the introduction of the indeterminate 
sentence, and there seems to be a prospect of legislation in this direction in the 
near future. The society urges also the introduction of other human and en- 
lightened methods of treatment, the introduction of educational influences, 
work of an interesting, useful kind by which the prisoner may be made to con- 
tribute to his own support and that of his family, and establishment of a farm 
for discharged prisoners. 

he peace and arbitration movement does not find great favor in Australia. 
Nevertheless, an address signed by several hundreds of citizens in different 
States was forwarded to the International Congress of Peace in Boston. A 
motion was also brought forward in the Senate expressing gratification at the 
reference of the unhappy dispute between Britain and Russia to arbitration. 
By 18 votes to 10, however, this motion was lost. The mover, a prominent 
member of the Labor party, has expressed the determination not to rest until 
International Arbitration becomes a recognized plank in the Labor platform. 

The Report of the Anti-Sweating League, Melbourne, for 1903-1904, shows 
that some good work is being done by the citizens, drawn from all classes, who 
seek, by influencing public opinion, making representations to Parliament, ex- 
posing cases of sweating which are brought under their notice, and privately 
approaching employers against whom complaints are made, to check the great 
evil of overwork and underpay. The question of the competition of charitable 
institutions with the ordinary industrial worker has been lately engaging their 
attention, and the Council of the League has unanimously agreed that if 
charitable institutions, even in asmall way, engage in trade, they must be com- 
pelled to accept the same standard of prices, wages, hours, taxation, and in- 
spection as private establishments. 

Religious negotiations among Presbyterians, Methodists and Congregational- 
ists are still carried on with a view to the federation or re-union of Protestant 
churches. The decision, however, of the Lords, in the Scottish Free Church 
case, has brought out a danger and a difficulty, arising out of the trust deeds and 
creeds. If the principle laid down by the highest court in Britain is to be ac- 
cepted, even so-called ‘‘free’”’ churches are not at liberty to play fast and loose 
with property and money given for the support and propagation of certain 
theological dogmas, however far the ‘‘advanced”’ among the clergy may have 
departed from them and from their ordination vows. Acts of Parliament will 
henceforth be necessary if churches are so anxious to ‘‘progress’’ and unite, 
and an appeal to Parliament always gives opportunity to the ‘‘orthodox” 
minority to protest against the diversion of trust, land, or money from its 
original purpose. 

Australia gets the name of being a temperate country, but the drink bill 
for 1903 is quoted at 13? millions of pounds sterling, which is a large amount 
considering that the population is only 3,904,785, including teetotallers and 
children. 

' The ‘‘tied-house’’ evil is a crying one. A large percentage of the public 
houses are ‘‘tied”’ to the brewers. 

The importation of opium into Australia has caused some anxiety. Last 
year, £59,000 worth was imported from Hong Kong, China, and elsewhere. 

The question of Chinese labor has been a “burning” one lately. The 
Australian worker insists on Chinese work in the furniture trade being stamped, 
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and on Chinese workers conforming to the eight-hour system. They complain 
that the Chinese, having a different standard of living and of workmanship 
from the Australian, undersells the Australian worker and competes unfairly. 

The birth-rate of Australia has been decreasing. The Citizens’ National 
League in Melbourne has taken the matter up with a view to discovering the 
causes. Some allege causes which are not creditable to the women of Australia. 
The love of dress, ease, sport, and pleasure, and the prevailing selfishness among 
certain classes which prevents children being born, are alleged to be partly re- 
sponsible for the striking diminution. Others maintain that the decrease in 
births is counterbalanced by healthier children and the decrease in infant 
mortality. 


HISTORY OF THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN AUSTRALIA. 
BY MISS LILIAN LOCKE, OF MELBOURNE. 


The Labor Movement in the Australian States received its great impetus 
from the maritime strike of 1890 and the rise of a definite pledged party in most 
of the States dates from about this period, although there were members in the 
various parliaments elected previously who supported the principles of the 
party before it became crystallized. The growth of the movement has been 
rapid, especially since the advent of federation. At the present time, 1904, in 
the second parliament of the Australian commonwealth labor is represented by 
38 pledged members, 14 of whom are in the Senate, which is a House of 36 
members, and during the past year we have witnessed the unique spectacle of 
a labor government which held office for fourmembers. The party is nowin pos- 
session of the opposition benches. 

parliamentary franchise having been granted to every adult in the 
commonwealth, the women cast their votes for the first time in December, 1903, 
in fair proportion to the percentage of male electors who went to the ballot. 

In New South Wales in 1891 a great political sensation was caused by the 
return of 36 out of 45 Labor members who stood for election. Shortly afterward 
there was a session which objected to the discipline which was deemed necessary 
in order to insure solidity. At the next election 27 Labor representatives 
(pledged and independent) were returned, but from 1895 to 1901 the strength 
of the Parliamentary party was about 18 or 19, increasing again to 25. Candi- 
dates are pledged to the political Labor League platform (which does not differ 
in essentials from that adopted by the other States). They are also pledged to 
vote especially on questions affecting the fate of a government, as a majority 
of a duly constituted caucus may decide. 

During the past thirteen years much legislation of an important character 
has been passed, owing to the efforts of this party, such as Industrial Arbitration, 
Miners’ Accident Relief, Coal Mines Regulation, Early Closing, Navigation Act 
Amendment, Land Tax, Old Age Pensions, Women’s Franchise, Electoral and 
Trucks Act, all of which, with many other reforms, were of inestimable benefit 
to the great mass of the people. 

Victoria sent four Labor men into Parliament in 1889, and the party, 
though unpledged, increased to 11 in a house of 95 members by the year 1902. 
In the elections of 1904 the party was successful in securing 19 seats, notwith- 
standing the fact that a reduction of nearly one-third in the number of members 
was carried out, and that Conservative governments had held sway for a 
number of years previously. The Labor party is now in direct opposition, with 
a remnant of the old Liberal party in the corner. Perhaps the most important 
piece of legislation secured in this State is the Shops and Factories Act with its 
provision for special boards to fix wages, hours of work, and general conditions. 
Nearly 40 trades have so far come under the Act, and the number of factories 
and those employed in them is increasing. The labor movement is growing 
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very solidly and surely in Victoria, the work of cheep ae going on steadily 
and being greatly forwarded by the splendid work of Mr. Tom Mann, whose 
services have been retained by the controlling organization, the Political Labor 
Council. This body has some 80 branches throughout the State, and there is a 
steady accession to the number of those who believe in the gradual advent of 
an era of economic socialism as distinguished from a mere trades union move- 
ment. There is also the Social Democratic party, a propagandist organization 
which works toward the same ideal. 


QUEENSLAND. 


In 1893, 15 pledged Labor men were returned to the Queensland Parlia- 
ment, to which number 2 more were added through seats won at bye-elections. 
In 1896 20 Labor men were returned, and by 1899 the party had increased to 24. 
An additional seat was won in 1902, notwithstanding that 5 prominent men 
from the party had been transplanted to the Federal Parliament. There are 
now 35 Labor members in this Parliament, out of a house of 72, representing 
agricultural, pastoral, mining, as well as metropolitan, interests. A coalition 
government has been formed, 2 Labor men being included in the Cabinet. In 
Queensland the trades unions are political as well as industrial, and their organ, 
The Brisbane Worker, is the centre of organization at election times. In the 
commonwealth Parliament eeEry Queensland seat, with the exception of three, 
is filled by Labor men. 


WEST AUSTRALIA. 


Trades unionism is in West Australia, as in Queensland, the bedrock of the 
labor movement. In both houses of the Federal Parliament the Labor men 
secured every seat but two. The first Trades Union Congress was held in 1898, 
when some 4,000 workers were represented. At the present time, 1904, there 
are about 30, 000 workers organized. Seven pledged es bor men were returned 
to Parliament in 1900, while at the last lection they had increased to 23, and 
a Labor Cabinet, which includes one Liberal Minister in the Upper House, is 
now holding the reins of government. 

South Australia was the first State to form a direct Labor party, and at the 
present time organization is very thorough throughout the State, nearly every 
Trades union being affiliated with the United Labor Party of South Australia. In 
1901, 2 members were returned to the Upper House. One Labor man only 
was returned to the Legislative Assembly prior to the election of 1903, but in 
that year the party succeeded in gaining 10 seats. At the present time the 
Labor party has only 5 members in the Assembly, and 1 in the Upper House, 
but the leaders are confident that they will win some 17 seats at the next 
elections. 

Tasmania is slowly but surely being brought into line with the other States 
as regards the labor movement. There are at present only 4 Labor representa- 
tives in the State Parliament, but there are indications that a great awakening 
will take place before long owing to the bad conditions of the workers, the 
incubus fa unjust taxation, and loss of population owing to land mono oly and 
other causes. The Workers’ Political League is gradually extending its influ- 
ence, but an obsolete and obstructive Upper House blocks the way to progressive 
and, indeed, to humanitarian legislation, such as has been in force for years 
past in other States. 

(Women have parliamentary franchise in New South Wales, West Aus- 
tralia, South Australia, and Tasmania. Victoria and Queensland are behind- 
hand in this respect.) 
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BELGIUM. 


BY DR. LOUIS VARLEZ, GHENT, COLLABORATOR OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF SOCIAL SERVICE AND OF THE MUSEE SOCIAL, OF PARIS. 


The year 1904 has not been one of importance in Belgium, from the stand- 
point of social advance. Legislation has wholly neglected social and labor 
questions, and public administration has not advanced on this line in any 
important way, unless it be for the order carrying into effect the law of last 
year compelling indemnity for all accidents in industry. The order, too, 
encourages, though it cannot compel, insurance against such accidents. It 
creates numerous coéperative associations for such insurance. 

Similar associations for insurance against unemployment have also been 
encouraged by the municipalities. Twelve of the most important towns have 
either adopted, with more or less modification, the system inaugurated at 
Ghent, or are proposing to do so. The movement is reaching even the pro- 
vincial administrations, though not the central government. The French 
chamber, however, has voted unanimously to universalize the system in France 
and to grant it state aid. Almost all the larger French cities are taking it up. 

The Belgian government, however, if it has not acted in this matter, has 
begun—somewhat feebly, it is true—yet nevertheless begun to organize and 
officially recognize Public Employment Bureaus, upon the principle of equal 
rights for employers and employees. This movement which derives its strength 
ae the remarkable success in Germany, bids fair to be largely extended in 

elgium. 

The question, however, which has most deeply interested legislators this 
last year in Belgium has been that of the preservation and aid of the small shop- 
keepers. A commission has investigated the question in all the most important 
centres, and its hearings have filled six large volumes with the plaint of the 
small bourgeoisie. The Commission is at present formulating its conclusions, 
and will then have to draft a program, which will not be without great 
difficulty, since the propertied classes have views not easily reconciled with 
economic progress. 

The year 1905 promises to be of more importance in social thought. Two 
laws are already proposed which will probably elicit general legislative dis- 
cussion. The first of these is the question of the Sunday Rest and the pro- 
hibition of Sunday labor. It is favored by all workingmen and by democrats of 
all kinds, but is vigorously opposed by employers and by some politicians on con- 
stitutional grounds. The second proposed law, and one which the Government 
has officially announced that it will introduce this year, concerns boards of 
arbitration and conciliation which it proposes to establish in place of the present 
boards and which, if official statements are to be believed, will give represen- 
tation on the boards to both employers and employees. 

Turning from governmental action to private, one finds the same lack of 
events. Trade unions, which have madesuch advances in Germany, Great Britain, 
the Netherlands, the United States, have not advanced in Belgium, and in spite 
of the lack of statistics, can undoubtedly be said to have lost ground. The year 
1904 has been unfavorable for political socialism. The Socialists are paying 
dearly, as we foresaw in our review last year, for the defeat of their general strike 
of a year ago. What has so rarely happened in the history of socialism, 
Socialists have this year lost half a dozen seats to the Liberals. The Conserv- 
ative Catholics have also lost,so that the Liberal minority has been increased 
from both directions. The Liberal party has, however, it should be noted, 
wholly abandoned its policy of non-intervention in social and industrial matters 
and has adopted an extended radical program. The Catholic Conservatives 
are the more disturbed because they have been in power for twenty-one con- 
secutive years. They have determined to tighten still more the network of 
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social organizations with which they have covered the country and having 
organized coéperative societies of every kind for the agricultural classes and 
the small bourgeoisie, they propose now to do the same for the industrial classes. 
A committee of propaganda has been named, with a popular and eloquent 
Dominican father at its head, and it is already forming such societies in quarters 
where hitherto there have been none. The direction of the societies is naturally 
held in church hands, and Socialists and Free Thinkers are excluded. 

There is no important strike to be noted, except the successful one of the 
diamond workers, in Antwerp. They were compelled to concede the establish- 
ment of the apprentice system, but gained a pedir ets of hours, and the main- 
tenance of wages. This victory was the more important as it called out the 
support and interest of all the unions, and the result was claimed as a victory 
for the whole trades union movement. The Antwerp Diamond Workers’ Union 
was the strongest and richest union in Belgium, and that which had most com- 
pletely organized the trade; nevertheless, unfortunately, its success has not as 
yet led other unions to organize in similar strength. 

Another strike, or rather lockout, among the glassworkers, illustrates the 
weakness of Belgian unions, as it was largely precipitated by a rivalry between 
two unions, and harmonious action was prevented by the material jealousies of 
their leaders. It cost the men thousands in wages. 

Among the sociological questions of the year should be mentioned that of 
industry in private houses, favored by the conservatives as helping to maintain 
the family and prevent the development of industrial centers, which inevitably 
become centers of revolutionary activity. In few countries is there more effort 
to develop such industries than in Belgium, but with little success. Progressive 
thinkers and the workers oppose any efforts to block the national tendency to 
continued production; industry in private houses does not increase. 

There has been also serious discussion of the nationalization of mines. 
Recent discoveries have found new rich coal beds, and discussion has been 
general as to how they are to be worked. In spite of a conservative govern- 
ment it seems quite possible that the principle of state ownership will be 
affirmed in some form in the concessions and even the creation of public mines 
may be accomplished in a future more or less near. 


CANADA. 


BY MR. R. H. COATS, ASSOCIATE EDITOR OF THE “LABOR GAZETTE,’ THE JOURNAL 
OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, CANADA. 


The industrial year of 1904 in Canada showed on the whole a falling off as 
compared with 1903, though several branches of employment were more active, 
and the outlook, in view of the extraordinary expansion that had prevailed 
during 1903, is more settled than it was a year ago. Geographically speaking, 
most of the provinces held their own, British Columbia in particular showing a 
better tone since the settlement of the labor troubles by the Royal Commission 
of 1903. In Manitoba and the Territories, the year was one of unprecedented 
growth, immigration returns and the expansion of population being on a scale 
never before recorded. The year Asan unfavorably as compared with 1903, 
chiefly as a result of the exceptionally severe weather which prevailed during the 
winter months and whichin the case of Ontario produced a blockade of trans- 
portation that was felt in almost every branch of industry. The autumn 
months, on the other hand, were characterized by clear and open weather, 
enabling out-of-door operations to be continued for from two to three weeks 
longer than in the average season. 

Strikes were very much less prevalent than in 1903, numbering only 103, as 
against 160 last year, and involving, all told, less than 16,000 work people. 
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The wages movement was less markedly upward in tendency, large reductions 
going into effect in the lumbering industry, though farm and unskilled labor 
generally received higher schedules than ever before. Cost of living was 
upward, a rise in house rents being reported in almost every city of the Dominion, 
with a severe famine in workingmen’s houses prevailing at many points, par- 
ticularly at.Toronto. The record of labor organizations formed showed less 
than one-half the activity of 1903, new unions numbering about 130, while the 
number surrendering their charters was considerably in excess of last year. 
Among the different industries and trades, activity was very general. 
Agriculture had a successful year, as a result of the western grain crops, though 
elsewhere the returns were less satisfactory. Fishing was a failure, especially 
in British Columbia, where the salmon run was the smallest in many years; 
good prices, however, helped to compensate for the small catches taken on the 
Atlantic coast. Lumbering in Ontario and the eastern provinces met poor 
markets in Great Britain, and reduced cuts for the season of 1905 were the 
result; in British Columbia also a poor year was experienced. Mining and 
manufacturing compared favorably with 1903, the former branch having 
improved, particularly in British Columbia, and the latter reporting an exceed- 
ingly prosperous outlook in the steel and iron branches, especially in the closing 
months of the year. In thetransport trades an exceptionally busy season was 
reported, railway construction being active, especially in western Canada, and 
romising at the end of the year, in view of the projected new transcontinental 
Ese and the extension of branch lines by the older companies, the most active 
period yet seen in Canada. The building year was in almost every section of 
Canada, but more particularly in the west, the most active in the history of the 
country. Accompanying this activity in industrial circles the trade of the 
country, foreign and domestic, continued to expand, the total for the fiscal year 
ending June 30 being $5,000,000 in excess of that of 1903, or $467,000,000. Ex- 
ports, however, declined during the closing months of the year, and the number 
of mercantile insolvencies was in excess of the record for 1903. The Dominion 
revenue reached a higher point than ever before. From a legislative stand- 
point the year was less active than 1903, though, as above stated, the ratification 
of the agreement relating to the construction of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway 
was a most important measure for the future development of the country. A 
highly interesting incident of the year was the first application of the Railway 
Labor Disputes Act of 1903, under which disputes between railway companies 
and their employees, which may threaten to develop into strikes or lockouts, 
are referred for settlement to a tribunal which, though its award is not binding, 
has power to investigate the entire circumstances of the dispute and to publish 
its findings thereon. 


CHINA 
BY ARTHUR H. SMITH, D.D., P’ANG CHUANG, TE CHOU, SHANTUNG, CHINA. 


The past year has presented the peculiar spectacle of a great Eastern 
Empire watching two others fighting one of the most destructive of modern 
wars over its own territory, while yet remaining a passive spectator, and 
technically ‘‘neutral.’’ Such a phenomenal and abnormal state of things is 
not inherently favorable to ‘‘social progress’”” in China, nevertheless it is 
probable that no single year has witnessed so great a variety of plans and 
efforts in many different directions, tending to a modification of existing social 
conditions. In so brief a survey it is not practicable to make accurate classifi- 
cation, nor, without descending into detail, to do more than indicate the general 
lines of actual and potential advance. The recent treaties between Great 
Britain, the United States and Japan, call for certain reforms, some of which 

“have been partially entered upon. The abolition of the internal tax known 
as “‘likin’’ is agreed upon, but those best qualified to judge are by no means 
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sure that its place will not be taken by a surreptitious substitute. China has 
promised to adopt a currency reform, and to this end invited Professor Jencks 
of Cornell University to visit the country. His wide travels, his audience with 
the Throne, his many interviews with the highest officials in the Empire, and 
his patient diffusion of monetary light, can not fail to produce some result. It 
is reported that the Government is endeavoring to accumulate a ‘‘gold re- 
serve’’ as a fund for the security of a gold basis to a silver currency. What 
the outcome may be no one can as yet safely predict. The Board of Revenue 
is about to establish a long-talked-of Bank at Tientsin, with future branches all 
over the Empire, which will eventually facilitate postal and telegraphic transfers 
of money, hitherto impossible, a change of momentous possibilities. Meanwhile 
the existing mints have been issuing enormous quantities of copper coins in 
foreign style, and more recently a tael (ounce) piece has been coined, the success 
of which is as yet unproved, though highly probable. A new mine has been 
established in Soochow, and another is about to be opened in Shanghai, and 
perhaps in other centers also. Experience has shown that the new copper five 
cash, ten cash, and other copper coins are admirably adapted to commercial 
needs, and find ready acceptance. Regulations for the registrations of patents, 
of copyrights, and of trademarks have been sent out by the new Board of 
Commerce. In regard to trademarks especially, much foreign opposition has 
been encountered, through fear of fraud in registration, so that a postponement 
seems to have been secured of the operation of the new rules. The sale of office, 
which by Imperial Edict was forever to cease from the autumn of last year, has 
been revived by the Board of Revenue, on the time-honored and familiar plea 
of ‘‘No-help-for-it.”” The traditional distinctions between Manchus and Chinese 
in the holding of certain offices hitherto reserved for the former only, is now 
done away with, to the distinct advantage of the public service. The number 
of new railways in China projected, authorized, or actually begun, is much 
larger than at any time since 1899, but not many of these are yet in full opera- 
tion. The past year has witnessed the completion of the German line from 
Ts’ing Tao to Chi Nan Fu (the capital of Shantung) with spectacular accom- 
paniments, and with great promise for the future. Its early extension north- 
ward to Tientsin is expected, in connection with the British extension from the 
southern border of the province to Chinkiang, of the Yang-tzu. This will be 
one of the main routes in the Empire, but work is not as yet begun. The case 
is otherwise with the British line from Shanghai to Hanking, which is past its 
preliminary stages. 

The Lu Han route (Peking to Hankow) is now opened from the north almost 
to the Yellow River, and from Hankow northward, excepting a few hundred Jz, 
and with the exception of the great bridge over the Yellow River, the whole 
road will doubtless be open to traffic in 1905. The southern connecting line 
(Yueh Han) from Hankow to Canton has been the subject of fierce contention 
among the Chinese themselves, owing to the breach of faith on the part of the 
American syndicate, which sold its interest to Belgians in 1900. The concession 
is said to be now cancelled by the Chinese Government, and who will finally 
build this important thoroughfare through the heart of the southern provinces 
is not as yet publicly known. A branch line from the Lu Han road through the 
Shansi mountains to the capital, T’ai Yuan Fu, is under construction. It will 
be important in both a military and a commercial way. Other projected lines 
can not here be even mentioned, but many of them will probably be completed 
in the not distant future, and will have important results in the development 
of China. As an immediate consequence of the German railway in Shantung, 
Chi Nan Fu, and the great trade centers, Wei Hsien, and Chou Ts’un are to be 
opened as ‘‘ports,’’ and possibly other cities as well. There is a deepened canal 
from Chi Nan Fu to the sea by which there is hereafter to be regular and frequent 
steam communication between the capital, and Chefoo, as well as Tientsin. 
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All these are steps of prime importance in the line of progress. Steam naviga- 
tion on other inland waters is rapidly being introduced, and despite strong 
opposition is certain to increase. Ch’ang Sha Fu (the capital of Hunan) is 
now an open port with a foreign settlement, and with three steam lines to 
Hankow. South T’ung Chou, near Shanghai, is also opened as a port, with a 
brisk trade from the start. The educational progress of China during the past 
year is illustrated in the equipment of Provincial, Military, Normal and other 
Colleges all over the Empire, varying greatly in merit, and largely under the 
influence of Japanese teachers. Hundreds of Chinese students have been sent 
to Japan to study all branches of learning, and after a brief stay great numbers 
of them return to be placed at the head of work which they have no fitness to 
undertake. This subservient superficiality is characteristic of all Chinese 
operations, and often leads the best friends of China to despair of the accom- 
plishment of anything conducted wholly by Chinese. There is even now a 
strong suspicion that the Imperial Edicts ordering the adoption of };Western 
Education are not intended to be taken seriously, and that they are for the 
most part merely stage thunder. A comparatively novel feature of the Chinese 
educational movement is the establishment of a considerable number of schools 
for women and girls, none of them having any connection with foreigners, 
extending from Canton to Peking. They are to be found in the main centers 
of activity, and undoubtedly owe their origin indirectly to an impulse received 
from abroad. Foreign travel on the part of distinguished Chinese for study 
and for observation, is a growing feature of Chinese life. The visit of Prince 
P’u Lun to the St. Louis Exposition may prove to be an important event for his 
country, as it is said that since his return he has diligently applied himself to 
study, being greatly pcr aeoet with the inferiority of China to Western lands. 
It is understood that Imperial Princes will be sent to Belgium to study, as 
many students have already gone there and been most kindly received. One 
Magistrate of advanced ideas has ordered an examination of practicing doctors 
within his jurisdiction, those passing to be licensed, and all others forbidden 
to practice. This is an immense innovation. Foreign trained physicians are 
becoming more numerous in Canton, where very large sums were contributed 
by Chinese to the building of the new Hospital of the Medical Missionary 
Society. During the year a great extension of the postal system has taken 
place, and after five months of relative chaos the rates have been revised and 
the service greatly improved in security and in speed. Its use by the Chinese 
is sensibly increasing. Foreign drilled uniformed police have been introduced 
into many of the leading cities of China, and also street lighting with results 
varying with local conditions and the temper of the officials, but the change is 
significant and important. Chinese sdiaheee systems have been established 
in Peking, Tientsin, and in Canton, and one is talked of for Shanghai. A new 
telegraph line from Peking to Kiachta has been opened to international traffic, 
and a line to Lhassa, the distant and inaccessible capital of Thibet is projected. 
Ningpo is soon to have an electric-light plant, one half of the capital to be sub- 
scribed by Chinese, and it is decided to introduce this light into Canton on an 
extensive scale. Many and important improvements in Agriculture have been 
entered upon, such as tree planting on an immense scale, the introduction into 
Shantung of a better grade of mulberry trees for the silkworm, and the opening 
of Agricultural Colleges, Schools of Forestry, and the like, under trained teachers 
mainly from Japan, and model farms. In one instance a Japanese instructor 
inspected nineteen districts (or counties) with a view to improvement in hus- 
bandry. Industrial Schools are springing up in many of the large cities of China, 
having for their objects the instruction of selected candidates of the poor, the 
aged, and in some cases of dependent women. The total number of arts, and 
-trades which are taught is large. The mere existence of this state of things is 
full of promise, despite probable, or even certain initial failures. 
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Many new manufactures are being undertaken on foreign lines, such as a 
tannery in Tientsin, knitting companies, porcelain kilns in central China. 
Steam trawlers on the China Sea have been formally sanctioned by the Board 
of Commerce. During the past year the anti-footbinding movement has made 
great progress even in the most conservative parts of the Empire. Officials of 
all grades from Prefects and Tao-t’ais, up to Governors and Governors-General 
have aided it by vigorous proclamations. One energetic Governor memorialized 
the Throne for a more stringent Imperial Edict on the subject. It is easy so 
to represent the symptoms oe social progress in China as to convey an erroneous 
impression that the Empire is already in the active process of general reform, 
but it is difficult to overestimate the tidal strength of the invisible impulse which 
is pressing these innumerable multitudes forward into altered and improved con- 
ditions, the scope of which is truly beyond human ken. 


FRANCE. 


BY COUNT LEON DE SEILHAC, MEMBER OF THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
MUSEE SOCIAL. 


I. THE STRIKERS. 


The registered seamen first struck at Marseilles in 1900, were sustained by 
the dockers, and gained the most of their demands. In 1902 they repeated their 
attempt, but this time without success. The merchant vessels were temporarily 
manned by marines from the men of war, and the strike failed. Finally, in May, 
1904, the seamen started a new strike, demanding the discharge of officers 
against whom they complained. To this the officers of the merchant marine 
replied by going themselves on strike. This was really a lockout, for the officers 
supported and encouraged by the owners, determined to end the continual de- 
mands of the men. 

But the question came up of the right to strike—both of registered seamen 
and of registered officers. According to the decree of 1852, registered seamen 
who leave their vessels become deserters. They are, in fact, considered as 
soldiers the moment they have passed the inspection of equipment, made in the 
presence of the Commissioner of Maritime Registration, and which officially 
sanctions the engagement made between the captain of the ship, representing 
the owner, or the company and the sailor. From this moment the sailor is 
enrolled and the owner is pledged under penalty of prosecution by the author- 
ities of the marine. The owner must care for and bring home, at his own ex- 
pense, the sailor who falls ill during the voyage. He can not land him where he 
pleases. It would be very strange if this contract were one-sided and bound 
only the owner. Therefore, every man who abandons his ship without per- 
mission is declared a deserter. , 

But can not this discipline be ruptured bya strike? No, we affirm, in 
opposition to M. Pelleton, who considers these rules superannuated and not 
applicable. Then let them be abolished, but at the same time let the special 
duties be abolished which are incumbent upon shipowners only and not upon 
any other employer; let them be at liberty to recruit their men where they 
please and not be obliged to take two-thirds of them from among the registered 
seamen: it is this which gives the latter a veritable monopoly. Let all the 
bonds be unbound, and if the seamen are to receive back their liberty, let the 
owners also have theirs. 

At present registered seamen are at liberty to go upon a strike as long as 
they have not signed an official engagement before the commissioner, an en- 
gagement which binds them for one year for short voyages and the voyage 
going and coming for long voyages. ‘‘A singular law is this which permits 
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workmen to go on strike when they are not ree er and which prohibits it 
when they are,’”’ observes the Revue Generale de la Marine Marchand. 

Pardon; the workmen are at liberty to sign or not to sign their engagement. 
And if we are told that this liberty does not exist for ordinary workmen, we 
would remark that we are now speaking of workmen who are enjoying a veritable 
monopoly and having a legal adviser, who is the Commissioner of Maritime Regtstra- 
tuon, to defend their rights. : ‘ 

The strike of Marseilles was ended by a sentence of arbitration which only 
confirmed the preceding arbitration accepted in 1903 and which is destined to 
be as little respected as that of 1903. : 

A strike of no less interest was that of the farm laborers. When the strikes 
reach the country, you will say, revolution is not far off? Not at all. The 
greater part of the farm lands in France are occupied by peasant proprietors of 
small pieces of land and sometimes by large proprietors, but attached to their 
estates. On the contrary, the region where the agricultural strikes broke out 
was one of vine culture which depended upon the help of the poor inhabitants 
of the neighboring mountains. These people descend from their mountains 
and hire themselves out for the wine season or rather by the year. But they 
are veritable mercenaries not attached to the country by any interest. In 
order to understand the situation, the report of M. Ange-Laribe should be read, 
published in the Memoires of the Musée Social (November, 1903). ; 

The sharing (partage) system of 1848 had resulted in making socialism 
popular in the country. This consisted in dividing the large bourgeois estates, 
each peasant taking a share and in addition keeping the piece of ground he 
possessed and to which he was attached as the serf to the glebe. At this period 
one farm servant would beat another because, having been longer in the employ 
of an estate, he desired the field the other also desired to have. But the socialism 
of to-day no longer suits the peasant, jealous of his liberty and of his little 
domain. ‘‘Son verre n'est pas grand; mais il boit dans son verre.” (‘‘His glass 
is not large; but he drinks from his glass.’’) Agricultural strikes can not, there- 
fore, grow in France,a country of small farms, any more than can collectivism. 

We come now to another very extraordinary strike, that of mariners 
owners of their own barges, often having no other assistant or employee than the 
members of their own families and striking—against whom? Against the 
intermediaries, here the freighters who agree to procure the freight, receiving a 
commission and organizing the traffic of the canals which carry 5 a the North 
to Paris all the heavy merchandise, especially coal. It is owing to them that 
Paris has a river traffic larger than the traffic of the ports of Marseilles or Havre. 
The freighters reduce the price of freight as much as possible to please their 
industrial and commercial customers. This is done to such a point that the 
mariners, who can make but three or four trips a year from Lens to Paris, 
barely earn enough to exist with their nomadic families. The mariners would 
like to suppress the intermediaries, communicate directly with the commercial 
and industrial interests and fix the price at a toll of 5fr. 50 for the fine days of 
summer and of 6 francs for the winter, when the days are short and ice and 
snow prevent the working of the boats and of canal horses. Thus it stands: 
because of their nomadic life, the boatmen are not organized; for the same 
reason they are not educated and their children are prevented from attending 
the schools. They are thus largely at the mercy of the intermediaries. 


II, THE SUPPRESSION OF THE BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT. 


The two chambers have agreed to the optional suppression of the Bureau 
of Employment by the Communes with an indemnity to the tenant. The 


poeta had voted for an obligatory suppression, but the Senate refused to 
vote this. 
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Nevertheless, as a matter of fact, the sa, ota is imposed, for the work- 
men and employees in the food trade have brought their influence to bear on 
the municipal bodies of the great cities (there are no employment bureaus for 
the food trade in any but the large cities) to obtain this suppression. In fact, 
the municipality of Paris has already bought back all the employment bureaus 
for the food trade. 

January 1, 1904, there were 2,948 societies of employees, 4,227 of workmen, 
and 151 mixed, with a respective aggregation of 236,819; 715,576 and 36,044. 
Employees’ societies gained during the year 31,356 members; workingmen’s 
unions 71,819. 

Agricultural societies amounted to 2,761 with 649,514 members. 

Finally, there were 111 industrial exchanges grouped into 2,121 and 
335,201 societies. 


III. POLITICS, 


Have the municipal elections of May, 1904, changed the situation of the 
Socialist party? No. In Paris the National party, which was master of the 
municipa ay (a very feeble wire it is true), was beaten, and the new 
Municipal Council is composed of 24 Socialists (9 Jauresistes, and Independents, 
4 Allemanistes, 3 Revolutionary Socialists), 20 Radicals and Radical Socialists. 
In all, a majority of 44 against 36 Nationalists. Lyons is radical and socialist, 
St. Etienne and Toulon has been preserved for the Socialists. Dijon has been 
recaptured by them. Brest and Troyes belong to them. 

But Lille has been taken from them, also Roubaix, ‘‘The Mecca of the 
Socialists,’ Armentieres, Marseilles, Bordeaux, Grenoble, Bourges, Nantes, 
Le Havre, and Montlucan. 

Briefly, the Socialists have probably lost more than they have gained, 
even though the number of votes obtained by them has slightly increased. 

And it is a curious fact to be considered; that after several years of a social- 
=, an ina the great cities repudiate them as though they had had enough 
° em. 

Do the Socialists not make good managers? That is not the reason, for 
the citizen Dolory, Mayor of Lille, has proved himself a remarkable administrator. 
But they are too partisan and hasten to make room for their tools by throwing 
out all of the opposing element. Now a man that has been placed is only half 
satisfied and another that has been displaced is thoroughly discontented. 

Upon the injunction of the International Congress at Amsterdam, the 
French Socialists tried again to unite their party. 

Lost trouble. Never will Guesde and Vallant participate with Jauries. 

The elected of the party, except the Jauresists, must refuse the government 
every instrumentality which would assure the domination and the maintenance 
in power of the bourgeoisie. Some of the articles of the budget reveal a class 
interest (war and marine budgets, credit for colonial conquests, secret funds). 
Upon such questions, the Socialists must abstain from voting. 

But will they abstain? The secret funds serve the elections and the Jaures- 
ists are the official candidates. 


VI. THE FRANCO ITALIAN LABOR TREATY. 


This is one of the most important acts in the life of the nation. It is an 
introduction to internationalism. The labor laws apply to all neighboring 
people, of the same nature in the same way. Employers can no longer oppose 
the vote of the workingman under the pretext that it favors foreign competition. 
M. Fontaine the eminent Director of Tahoe for the Minister of Commerce has 
thus rendered a signal service to our International Association for the legal 
protection of workingmen. 
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THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 


BY DR, ZACHER, PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE IN THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE DEPART- 
MENT AT BERLIN. 


It was the special merit of the St. Louis Exposition of 1904 to have brought 
to a clear understanding two different basic views concerning the solving of the 
Social Problem. ‘The one is rooted in the traditional conviction that only the 
greatest degree of liberty for the individual can produce and develop the most 
capable and best powers of the nation. , 

The other on the ground of contrary experience and in opposition to the 
individualistic doctrine, starts from the newer social conception, that the modern 
State is not to be looked upon as a conglomeration of individuals, but is to be 
regarded as a delicately articulated social organism and that therefore the 
solving of the social problem can only be an organic one and can not be allowed 
to be left to the ‘‘free play of force.”’ 

It is easily understood that the old tendency found its chief representation 
in the New World and the New tendency in the Old World. Therefore, while 
the American sections of the Exhibition palaces for Social Economy offered a 
rich abundance of extended attempts of reforms of all kinds by individuals, 
that is of single persons, firms, companies, associations, etc., they at the same 
time presented a picture of complete anarchy and therefore rather tended to 
confuse than to enlighten the ordinary visitor. If on the contrary the social 
political Exhibit of Germany, especially the ‘‘ Deutsche Arbeiterversicherung”’ 
aroused so friendly and undivided an interest, it was probably due to the fact, 
that even a cursory glance permitted each beholder to recognize at once in it 
a reform on a grand scale, governed by a uniform fundamental idea and whose 
aim is the prosperity of the whole nation. And yet how rarely one meets a 
correct understanding of this movement. 

People, especially in America, mistake the German Workingman’s insurance 
for a State insurance, not only introduced by the State, but carried on, 
eg rade and administered by it; a system forced upon the people, practi- 
cable only in military drilled and law-respecting Germany, but which stifles every 
free initiative, every personal responsibility and which must finally lead to the 
degeneration and impoverishing of the whole nation; finally for a thoroughly 
unsuccessful system, because the Social reconciliation—the real object of the 
whole—has not at all been attained. So many assertions, so many errors! 

Even a superficial study of the system should show by the action of the 
Reichstag that it is the fruit of the unanimous will of the whole nation. 

The coercion of the law only shapes the external form of the organization. 
The social bodies created by it (sick funds, accident, trades, invalid, insurance 
institutions) are self-governing, with employer and workman placed on the 
ground of a common organization and complete equal rights as two parts belonging 
together of the national production, thus furnishing the developing seeds of 
further social progress, especially of an organic solving of the strike question, a 
higher guarantee for a thriving continuance of the social reform. The institu- 
tions above named have been called a social political school for the whole nation. 

The leading position which Germany takes in consequence of this work- 
ingmen’s insurance shows especially in the realm of prophylactics and thera- 
peutics, accident preventing and accident healing, the combatting of consump- 
tion, of alcoholism, of sex diseases and diseases of the people by means of self- 
created and special organizations; accident stations and accident hospitals, 
consumptive hospitals, convalescent homes, soldiers’ homes; forest recruiting 
places, nursing stations; inebriate asylums, asylums for sex diseases. These 
show that ‘“‘free initiative’? has been by no means weakened but has been 
» materially strengthened, because it had at its disposal the means and the 

power in unlimited measure, from the codperation of the obligatory and the 
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voluntary organizations, and is capable of far greater achievements than in 
those countreis where such powerful (compulsory) bodies are wanting and 
where everything must be laboriously organized. If the whole nation had not 
been impregnated with socialistic views such far-reaching and rapid progress 
would have been impossible. 

Add to this that the social statistics secured through the workingmen’s 
insurance—and without legislative force statistics of such comprehensiveness, 
reliability and continuity cannot be secured—have formed the necessary 
foundations for a social progress which has branched out in all directions. We 
will name here only the housing investigation of the sick benefit department— 
penetrating the very deepest shadows of the people’s life and so furnishing 
private initiative and voluntary aid with new stimulus and new problems to solve. 


All these individual efforts do not fritter away as they do in other countries, 
or overlap, but find abiding support in the whole social organization. 


The workingmen’s insurance is reproached with failure to establish social 
peace, to bring about a reduction of Social Democratic votes, but it must not 
be overlooked that the problems involved can not possibly be solved in a day. 
Germany stands only on the threshhold of social reform. But already there 
are unmistakable signs of a beneficent reaction of the social-political legislation 
upon the lives of the broad masses. This was frankly acknowledged at the last 
International Socialist congress held at Amsterdam, August, 1904, and since the 
foremost thinkers in Germany look upon the systematic progress of social reform 
as the principal object of our times it must necessarily follow that every step 
forward will bring Germany nearer to social peace. 

A nation capable of such achievement and development, can not possibly 
be on the road to degeneration and poverty. 

On the contrary, if the German laborer, who formerly was regarded as of 
little value, can to-day compete with any other workingmen in the world, and 
has thereby contributed no small share to Germany’s surprising advancement, this 
is to be attributed mainly to social legislation,scarcely existingin other countries. 

This is not the place to draw comparisons between the German and foreign 
system, the purpose was simply to pave the way for a correct estimation and 
right comprehension. 

It is not saying too much, however, that the modern social ideas,in the 
European sense, are in general still wholly unknown to the American business 
world—employing and employed. Their promoters can at present only be 
found among representatives of universities and in the Institute for Social 
Service, which, though doing such marvelous work in the dissemination of ideas, 
no millionaire has so far been wise enough to endow. 

We may think about the individual principle of liberty with its heartless 
“help yourself,”’ as we please; the facts speak not in their favor. 

tt is no healthy liberty that gives excessive power to a few and leaves all 
the rest powerless. It is no healthy state of political economy when the popu- 
lation consists of a few extraordinarily wealthy people and millions who possess 
nothing. _ Itis no healthy social or economic condition when industrial magnates 
give millions for universities, hospitals, and other similar purposes, but show 
no interest in the welfare of their own workingmen;’ when on the contrary, in 
their own gigantic plants they allow human labor to be pressed to the utmost; 
when for the protection of life and limb not even the most primitive protective 
measures are employed, when in cases of mortal or other serious injury not a 
cent of indemnity is paid, when workingmen over 45 years old are barred out; 
when the authorities take no notice of such things or when the laws are merely 
on paper and not enforced. 

If in Germany the opposite of all this is true, it is the visible result of the 
“German system,’’ which found its embodiment in the social legislation of the 
German empire. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


BY SIDNEY WEBB, OF THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL AND EDWIN R. PEASE, SECRE- 
TARY OF THE FABIAN SOCIETY. 





GENERAL POLITICS. 


Last year we reported on the dramatic irruption of Protectionism into the 
hitherto peaceful pool of British Fiscal Policy, on the agitation over the Educa- 
tion Acts, the change in Trade Union Law, and the rise of the Labor Repre- 
sentation Movement. E : 

The year 1904 has witnessed no such striking developments in social or 
political affairs. The Conservative Party, momentarily broken up by the new 
propaganda of ‘Fiscal Reform,’’ has partly recovered from the shock; some 
of its members have definitely joined the Liberal opposition, others have an- 
nounced that they will retire from politics at the General Election, and a still 
larger section of the malcontents have been forced by their constituents and 
by the exigencies of party pressure, to fall into line with the majority. What 
the line of the majority may be is, however, still uncertain. But as no one of 
them anticipates that after the coming election they will retain power and office, 
the precise character of their policy is not of the first importance. 


THE LIBERAL PROGRAM. 


Meanwhile the Liberals are gaining ground at nearly Aner bye-election, 
and are busily considering who shall be premier, and how he will constitute his 
ministry on the morrow of the victory. 

This certainty of victory has enabled the Liberal party to appear before 
the country on an almost plankless platform. Any promise of reform means, 
it is calculated, some votes to be lost and none to be gained. The traditional 
téles of the two parties have been for the moment exchanged. The Conserva- 
tives are all for measures which they regard as reforms; the Liberals for the 
Status quo, or even for the status quo ante. 

The only ostensible program of the Liberals consists primarily in opposition 
to any ‘‘reforms’’ of our fiscal system. That stands first. Second comes a 
general opposition to the changes now papi taking place under the recent 
Education Acts, an opposition which can only resolve itself, when the time 
comes, into a measure for increasing the control of the local governing authority 
over the religious education given in the ‘‘non-provided’’ public elementary 
schools (corresponding to the ‘parochial’ schools of the United States), the 
buildings of which are still owned by trustees, representing the sects which 
founded them, who, by appointing two-thirds of the ‘‘managers,’’ retain some 
control over the schools by their right to select the teachers. 

hhree measures brought in by the Conservative Government during the 
past year afford the Liberals three other “‘negative’’ planks for their platform. 


ALIEN IMMIGRATION. 


_ An unworkable project for preventing the immigration of undesirable 
aliens must appear to most Americans as a quite ordinary measure. It was, 
however, a departure from modern English traditions, and, as such, was op- 
posed by nearly all the Liberal party, though working-class opinion was by no 
means wholly hostile to it. The bill broke down in the Grand Committee 
under the attacks of its critics, and was withdrawn. 
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THE LICENSING ACT. 


A more important measure was the Licensing Act, which, being a short and 
simple plan, was the only bill of first-class importance which the Government 
succeeded in carrying during the whole session. In the limits of a short article 
a measure so intimately connected with the complex English Liquor Licensing 
system cannot be fully explained. Roughly speaking, the purpose of the Act is 
to prevent the local Justices of the Peace from refusing the usual renewal of any 
license merely on the. ground that it is no longer required, unless they pay 
compensation to the license-holder; and to empower them to raise a fund for 
this compensation out of a tax on all the other current licenses in the county. 

The Government contended that this arrangement, whilst preventing ‘‘in- 
justice’ to licensees, who by custom, though not by actual law, had acquired 
a “vested interest’’ in their licenses, would permit a reduction in the number 
of liquor shops on a much larger scale than had hitherto been possible, because 
Justices had usually declined to decrease the number of licenses, even when 
admittedly excessive, owing to the injury inflicted on the license-holders se- 
lected for suppression, who were no more to blame for the excess than the rest. 

The more moderate temperance reformers had admitted that some measure 
of compensation was politically necessary and had demanded that the funds 
should be raised by a new tax on the trade itself. This demand the bill com- 

letely satisfied. The main point of contention was the absence of a time- 
imit after which no compensation shouldbe paid. It was argued that by giving 
five or seven years’ notice to license-holders that the state would cease to 
recognize their prescriptive right to renewal, the claims of justice would be 
amply met. The Prime Minister contended that the time limit was not ger- 
mane to the bill, as it provided no new or alternative method of licensing, and 
there was no reason wh after five or seven years the beneficent scheme of 
reducing the number of ficenies at the expense of the remaining license-holders 
should cease. It may quite possibly prove that the most important innovation 
in the bill—one quite ovesiadiig en by the Pag ee proposal—is the 
tentative and experimental introduction of the High License plan, hitherto 
unknownin England. The Justices in future ‘‘may attach to the grant of any 
new license such conditions as to payments to be made and as to tenure of the 
license as they think proper in the interests of the She and in any case these 
conditions must provide for the securing to the public of the monopoly value.” 

The present writers are not in complete accord as to the weight of the 
rival contentions, and we can, therefore, only record that the Government car- 
ried their bill in spite of prolonged opposition, and thus added another item to 
their unpopularity in the opinion of most Liberals. 


CHINESE LABOR, 


The introduction of Chinese labor into the Transvaal is the third unpopular 
measure of the past session. Any explanation of the exception taken to it 
would be superfluous to American readers. The position of the Government 
is that the mine-owners of the Transvaal demanded it, and that public opinion 
amongst both English and Boers in the Transvaal was overwhelmingly in its 
favor, though they declined the proposal to submit this opinion to the test of a 
referendum. It must be remembered that the Transvaal is still under the 
provisional “Crown Colony” government, which is not and does not profess to be 
representative save in a very imperfect manner. The power of the wealthy 
capitalists to manufacture public opinion, in the form of public meetings, 
articles in the newspapers that they own, and petitions signed by their em- 
ployees need not be explained to Americans. 
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Notwithstanding all deductions on these heads, it seems only too probable 
that the white population of the Transvaal was on the whole favorable to the 
introduction of Chinese labor, and if this is so—retrograde and detrimental as we 
believe it to be—it may be urged as some justification, on Liberal and Home 
Rule principles, for the refusal of the home Government to veto the project. 
Nevertheless, ‘Chinese labor” did much harm to the Government. Serious 
people strongly objected to the complication of the race nee by the intro- 
duction of another element into a land already shared by English and Boers, by 
Kaffirs of various tribes, and by natives of Hindustan who form an sol ares 
proportion of the inhabitants, especially in Natal. More popular objections 
were raised to the indenture and compound system, which was called slavery, 
and it was urged that the South African war was fought in order to open the 
Transvaal freely to white labor, and not to enable mine-owners to ie ee 
Chinese “slaves.’”” Some of the gold magnates, too, were unwise enough to 
say that they did not want a white proletariat with votes, and whiteworkmen 
with trade unions, who would disturb the peace of their operations on the gold 
fields, y . 


sic 
THE COUNTY COUNCIL AND THE LABOR PARTY. 


The Chinese Labor ordinance, which was under discussion at the time of 
the London County Council election, did not a little to assist the progressive 
party to return to power with an undiminished and overwhelming majority, 
though of course, the question was wholly irrelevant to this purely municipal 
election. Meantime, the Labor Representation Committee, and the Labor 
party formed by it has made steady progress in consolidating its ranks and 
extending its influence throughout the industrial centres (though less in London 
than elsewhere) and some of the obstacles which a year ago loomed large across 
its path now seem less threatening and formidable. 


UNEMPLOYMENT. 


The oncoming of winter has caused a revival of the agitation for the relief 
of the unemployed. 

Although foreign trade continues to show monthly increases, and railway 
traffics are scarcely less than a year ago, the official returns of unemploy- 
ment published in October gives 6.8 per cent. out of work of the 575575‘ Trade 
Unionists making returns: this is 1 per cent. above last year, and over 2 per 
cent. worse than the average of the past ten years. At the same time, wages 
show frequent, if small, decreases though strikes and lockouts continue on a 
very small scale, only 13,916 work people having been concerned in disputes in 
the United Kingdom during September. 

The Government has shown considerable concern in regard to this subject, 
and the President of the Local Government Board has taken action in London, 
in a manner heretofore unprecedented, forcibly urging the Boards of Guardians 
and Borough Councils to coéperate in forming committees to adopt general 
measures of relief. 

Unfortunately, only very partial palliatives have yet been discovered for 
the admitted evils, and little has yet been accomplished save the starting of 
certain farm colonies, chiefly as ‘‘tests’”” and reformatory institutions, which 
can pees employment to only a few out of the tens of thousands who ask for 
work, 

Unless some improvement in trade takes place, an event hardly possible 
before the spring, the number of unemployed and the resultant distress is likely 
to become a serious national problem towards the end of the winter. There is, 
however, a belief among some good judges, that trade is showing signs of dis- 
tinct improvement, 
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FEEDING SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


The increase of poverty in large towns, the growing interest in education, 
and a new feeling oF alarm lest the race be deteriorating, have combined to 
bring to the front the old absurdity of trying to teach starving children in the 
elementary schools. Sir John Gorst, recently the Minister of Education in the 
House of Commons and now Conservative free lance, has interested himself in 
the movement, which has attracted considerable attention. 

The merging of the se te school authority in the municipality under 
the recent acts has somewhat simplified the problem, and it is possible that 
one or other of the large provincial towns (Municipal Corporations) may pres- 
ently institute a system of supplying food to the school children, without legal 
authority. As the municipal accounts (outside London) are not subject to 
audit by the Local Government Board, such a proceeding is possible. It could, 
however, be stopped by any ratepayer taking legal proceedings. It is not 
unlikely that in the near future the attempt to find legislative sanction for 
the proposal may be successful in a tentative and restricted form. 

The interest in this problem has been quickened by the popular agitations 
over an alleged 


NATIONAL RACE DETERIORATION. 


The publication of startling statistics of the physical condition of children in 
elementary schools in Scotland, the increase of insanity (or at any rate of the 
number of persons of unsound mind kept in asylums at public expense), the 
reduction in the minimum standard of size for recruits in the army, the publi- 
cation of Mr. Seebohm Rowntree’s remarkable volume on ‘‘Poverty” in York, 
and other similar facts have called public attention to this danger. Onthe whole, 
all that the evidence seems to prove is that the environment in many populous 
centres is very bad, and that the children brought up in unhealthy surroundings, 
with insufficient food and air, by parents ignorant of the simplest hygienic laws, 
are of inferior mental and physical development. But the best judges doubt 
whether these conditions are growing worse, although possibly the population 
subject to them is increasing both actually and relatively, because the towns 
are growing, whilst the rural population is stationary or actually decreasing, 
On the other hand, wages in all trades have for many years past tended to 
rise, notwithstanding the recent set-back ; statistics prove that urban over- 
crowding is diminishing to a marked extent, and the increased consumption 
of relative luxuries per head of population must mean an increase of wellbeing 
amongst the largest class. 

But there is abundant room for improvement, and we cannot help regard- 
ing as one of the most hopeful signs of the times, the distinct progress made in 
the idea that it is the primary business of government, whether national or 
local, to secure proper conditions for the race, not only as necessary to preserve 
it from the deterioration brought about by individualism and laissez faire 
but also as calculated to promote the physical, mental and moral progress of the 
community toward higher things. 


HOLLAND. 
BY DR. D. C. ENDT, DELFT,. HOLLAND. 
The advance of trade-unionism in Holland, as well as a greater interest 


in political matters among the working class, has notably furthered the social 
movement during the last thirty years in Holland. 
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Government has been stimulated to give full attention to workmen’s insti- 
tutions and their regulations, and industrial authorities, more and more aware 
of their moral responsibility toward their laborers, have cooperated toward 
considerable improvements in the social conditions of factory workmen. 

What Government has achieved during that period of thirty years is laid 
down in the following laws and regulations: 

1875: the law regulating governmental supervision over establishments, 
which may cause danger, damage or hindrance (Hindrance Act). 

1876: the Codperative Associations Act. 

1881: the law regulating the retail sale of liquors (Temperance Act). 

1889: regulations to protect adults and women against excessive and 
dangerous labor (Labor Act). 

1895: regulations to provide safety in factories and workshops (Safety- 
Provision Act). 

1896: law regulating the supervision of steam-engines (Steam Act). 

1897: Chambers of Labor Act. 

1900: Workmen’s Dwellings Act. 

1901: Workmen’s compensation in case of Accidents (Accidents Compen- 
sations Act). 

Since, with the exception of a remodelled temperance act, no social law of 
importance has been introduced. Thisnew temperance act is based on the same 
principles as the old one, viz., a license system to sell liquors on retail; licenses 
granted by local government, the number of which licenses is limited by law. 
The difference between the old and the new law is, that, whereas the old one 
called retail all liquor sales in quantities of less than 2 litres, the new one estab- 
lishes a limit of 10 litres. Another difference is that the new law grants a license 
to sell on retail either in bottles to consume outdoors, or in glasses to consume 
on spot. The number of licenses to be granted is the same as in the old law; 
sew both differences result in diminishing the present number of bars and 
saloons. 

The individualism of the Hollander, living on commerce and navigation, and 
the low industrial development in Holland may be considered the reason why 
Government takes so slowly to social matters, which necessarily must be of a 
general character and principally concern factory workmen. Therefore, the 
directors of various factories initiated social institutions on behalf of their 
laborers. We may point,as an example in the direction of industrial social 
organization, to the Netherlands Yeast and Spirit Factory, joined in social 
matters by the Netherlands Franco-Dutch Oil Wictkes Calvé-Delft New Works, 
and by the Glue and Gelatine Factory, all at Delft. The directors of these 
factories endeavor to further as well the material interests as the intellectual and 
moral development of their laborers. For material interests in normal circum- 
stances of life an ingenious system of wages to encourage thrift, savings-banks 
and grocery, haberdashery and clothing stores, all on cash terms, were insti- 
tuted; sanitary provision and appliances for safety in their factories, workmen’s 
dwellings, refreshment rooms, baths, and a fire brigade are provided. In 
case of sickness and accidents they allow full pay during eight weeks or until 
recovery; at old age a retiring pea at the age of 60, is granted, in case of 
death an insured capital as well as a widow’s fund support the relations. To 
help intellectual and moral development, there are a kindergarten, a school of 
manual work, knitting and sewing classes for laborers’ children, a course for 
apprentices and for junior clerks, musical societies and a band, meetings, 
lectures, exhibitions, public libraries, a reading room and circulating portfolios 
of periodical publications. Besides places of recreation like the Agneta Park, 
the Villa, the summer casino called “‘Tent,’’ the Community building and a 

nasium. To promote social understanding there is a representation of 
labor, called ‘“‘the Kernel,” consisting of delegates of the lower, middle and 
higher employees; and a weekly paper is published called “‘the Factory Mes- 
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senger.”” When, in 1903 and 1904, the new Accident Compensation Act assured 
to the laborer, to whom an accident happened, 70 per cent. of his wages, to be 
paid by a National Insurance Bank, some modifications had to be made in the 
existing regulations, and the directors of these factories made a supplementary 
regulation, by which, in case of an accident, the laborer gets his full wages 
during the time of infirmness on account of the accident. 

A similar social organization exists in the machine factory of the firm of 
Stork Brothers & Co., at Hengelo. There are funds in case of sickness, in case 
of invalidity, a widow’s fund and an orphan’s fund, retiring pensions, all pro- 
viding means in moment of need. As sanitary, intellectual and recreative 
provisions, may be mentioned refreshment rooms, baths, a savings- bank, 
schools, reading-rooms, a library and meetings. 

In the year 1904 the directors made a trial with the suggestions system, 
granting prizes to workmen who invent improvements connected with their work. 

Codperation of capital in form of trusts, as well as of labor in form of pro- 
ductive associations, is but poorly developed, and consumptive codperation, 
though more flourishing, is still in the beginning. Still we may mention as 
examples of productive codperation of capital, several agricultural associations 
of farmers for the manufacture of butter and cheese; of labor, the Society Van 
Marken’s Printing Works at Delft, where, after ten years of existence, the shares 
have become the property of labor in its different forms (management, hand- 
labor, control). For consumptive ae eberag, the Society “‘Self-Help,’’ man- 
aging several aad stores in The Hague, Amsterdam and other cities is 
noteworthy. In the course of this year a great consumptive codperative 
society was established on behalf of the railway men of the Dutch Railay 
Company, an immediate result of the railway strike of 1903. 

Charitable and philanthropical work in this country are of a private nature. 
Associations with different tendencies exist in nearly every locality: lecture 
halls for workmen, food and clothing for children, dwellings for old servants, 
etc. Examples of these societies are the Society ‘‘Charity according to Means” 
and ‘Meals for Children’ at Amsterdam. 

Especially in the last few years several associations similar to those at 
Ghent and Bale insure workmen against the consequences of being out of work. 
These associations, however, cannot exist without the support of charity. 

Education formerly was entirely in the hands of the church; ee the last 
thirty years Government has taken charge of the education of the people and at 
first did not support private and church schools. The last few years, however, 
have brought a clerical government, successful in establishing a law, supporting 
private and clerical universities, which law met with a fierce but fruitless 
opposition of the Liberal party. 

Among the associations with a general educational purpose are most note- 
worthy the various Toynbee societies for university extension, especially in 
university towns. As to industrial education we may mention in the city of 
Amsterdam the museum of Protective Appliances against danger in factories, where 
various provisions to prevent accidents can be seen. For the promotion of 
social education Amsterdam may boast of an Institute of Social Advice—an 
institute with a purpose similar to that of the American Institute of Social 
Service—and also of its Class for Education in Social Work. 

Finally, we may mention the important social work, done in the course of 
this year by the Committee of yaguiry, instituted by Covernment’s resolution 
after the railway strike of 1903. Its task is to investigate the social position 
of railway employees. It was able to ascertain that many complaints of the 
workmen were just and that generally speaking the position of the men was 
unsatisfactory. 

In this year an paar strike, which lasted four months, of the em- 

loyees in the diamond industry at Amsterdam, and a strike in the bottle- 
Factories, which lasted three months, were terminated by reconciliation. 
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HUNGARY. 


By Professor Mandello, Possony, Collaborator of the American Institute of 
Social Service. 


Politics —The year 1903 was fully occupied with rather sterile eo 
The Government of Count Tissa aimed at a reform of the rules of the House of 
Deputies, making obstruction entirely impossible and introducing the cloture 
especially for the discussion of the budget. As regards the principle of the reform 
all parties agree, but not as to the methods. Besides this, the opposition puts the 
condition that any reform of the rules of the House, ought to be corrected by a 
reform of the law of voting, as nowadays only a small fraction of the population 
have a right to vote. Undoubtedly such a reform would increase the working 
capacity of the House; but the opposing parties fear that the power of the 
majority increased by such a measure would be used for imposing laws of heavy 
military burdens and of economic measures favoring Austrian interests and 
harming the Hungarian ones and making forever impossible the introduction of 
an independent Hungarian tariff policy towards Austria. Such a reform of the 
law of voting was promised by Count Tissa, but he has never declared to what a 
degree he would extend the right of voting, and, as many governments before him 
have done, he does not seem at all anxious to fulfil his promise. The extension 
of the right to vote naturally affects the large masses of the population and is 
especially the chief demand of the Social-Democrats and of organized labor. 
The pressure of these, naturally influences the various parties of the opposition, 
although these latter do not include any number of fe Socialists or the labor 
party. These parties of opposition have not yet clearly pronounced for a general 
(and secret) vote of the adult male population, still all of them—amongst them, 
Count Apponzi—favor a certain extension of the right to vote. Under these 
general political conditions, the Government tried on November 18th, with the 
aid of a willing president of the House, to secure the reform of the rules of the 
House by a “coup.’’ On this date, a proposition of such a reform was declared 
by the president of the House as carried, although the vote itself was entirely 
against the rules of the House. This ‘‘coup’’ has brought about all the political 
trouble from which Hungary now suffers. The various formerly antagonistic 
parties of the opposition united in combating the Government; the sittings of 
the House were made impossible, the most preéminent leaders of the opposition 
—Count Apponzi and Francz Kossuth—declared that they would not consider 
any law binding, which originated under such an unlawful ruling; eminent mem- 
bers of the government (Liberal) party—amongst them Count Andrdssy—have 
joined the opposition; the condition of a restoration of the peace is the with- 
drawal of the cabinet and the president of the House. Count Tissa, on the other 
hand, who still has a majority of about 40, decided to dissolve the House in 
January, 1905, although this will be another unlawful act, as no budget, or in- 
demnity for 1905 has yet been voted and the laws of 1848 and 1867 prohibit 
the dissolution of the House in such a case. Under these chaotic conditions a 
orecast of the future is impossible. In the long run, however, a defeat of the 
cabinet seems probable, and it is also likely that the question of the extension of 
the right to vote will become a more and more important one, thus increasing the 
interest and the influence of Socialist and organized labor. 

Socialism and Labor Organizations —The Social-Democratic party of Hun- 
gary is certainly gaining ininfluence. Since 1903 a new organization of the party 
especially with regard to the autonomy of district branches has resulted in an 
increase of the revenues from 100-150 per cent. A general meeting was held on 
‘ ae 3d, 665 representatives attending against 234 in 1902 and 349 in 1903. 

The revenues amounted to 134,000 crowns against 43,000 in 1902 and 60,000 in 
1903; the number of communities represented in 1903 was 277 against 86 in 
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1902 and 165 in 1903. The general meeting decided to establish a platform of 
agrarian—and of pipe osetia aa beside their agitation for the general and 
secret right to vote and the Socialistic propaganda. The Social-Democratic party 
recruits itself chiefly amongst the industrial laborers and in an ‘‘ international 
Socialistic’’ party. Besides this party there is another Social-Democratic party, 
which chiefly recruits itself amongst agricultural laborers and the non-Hungarian 
rationalists; this party also held a conference, where 104 communities were 
represented. Since 1904,a new party, the Christian laborers, are also gaining in- 
fluence, having formed in October, a federation of all Christian labor unions; 
this party is rather opposed to the International Social-Democracy. The so- 
called “National Labor Party’’ seems to be entirely losing ground. But the 
greatest advance is with the trade unions, who in 1904 have established a central 
organization. The report of the first six months shows 52,000 members against 
14,000 in 1902. They publish 21 periodical papers with 61,000 copies. In 
1903, the income was 273,000 crowns, the expenditure 201,000, out of this 87,000 
for the unemployed. The unions are nearly all Social-Democratic. It is not 
to be forgotten that although Hungary even now is chiefly an agricultural 
country, nearly all these organizations reach only the industrial labors. 


This does not mean, however, that there is not a very important agrarian 
labor question in this country. In 1894 there were very dangerous riots in the 
heart of Hungary which led to strong repressions and to a special legislation, es- 
pecially in 1898. Also in the first half of 1904 there were strong agrarian move- 
ments in the Servian and Roumanian districts, repressed, however, bya govern- 
mental action making meetings impossible, and by a number of prosecutions 
against the Socialistic press. 

Sirikes and Lockouts.—There were a number of strikes in 1904, amongst 
them those of the tailors, smiths, carpenters, building laborers, flour mill workers, 
bookbinders in Budapest, coal miners in Annavélgy, etc. As there is, however, 
no Bureau of Labor in Hungary, no trustworthy statistics or analysis of them 
may be given. The attitude of the authorities was rather against the strikers, 
still. several of the strikes ended with a victory for the latter. In connection 
with strikes several trade-unions were dissolved by the Government. The ques- 
tion of strikes was discussed by the Chamber of Commerce and Industry of Buda- 
pest, and several propositions were made with reference to a bill on strikes etc. 


Industrial Betterment—tThere are of course many instances of such in the 
private enterprises as well as in the great industrial, mining and railway enter- 
prises of the State. But in 1904 no new facts were published, and a general 
account of industrial betterment is impossible as the data included in the reports 
of factory inspections are not satisfactory at all. 


A Social Museum in Budapest was founded by the Government in 1901, 
and contains chiefly those collections of books, monographs and models which 
were to be seen at the International Exhibition of 1900 in Paris. The program 
of the Social Museum is quite an exhaustive one. But no sufficient funds are 

rovided and no competent staff appointed (the director living in another town). 
The spreading of knowledge on economics and Social Science still lies with 
the Hungarian Economic Association and the Society of Social Science; in con- 
nection with this latter there is also a branch of the International Federation of 
the Legal Protection of Workingmen. 

Coéperation. In September, the International Federation of Coéperation 
held its congress in Budapest. The congress voted against State aid to coépera- 
tion. In Hungary there are chiefly credit and consumers’ codperations; the 
coéperation of producers is very rare. The chief organization of consumers’ 
coéperation, Hangya, included, in 1903, 383 codperative societies with 64,000 
ple 1,500,000 crowns of capital, 9,000,000 of traffic and about 250,000 
of profits. 
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The Christian coéperative societies were 275 in 1903, with 41,000 members 
and about 5,000,000 crowns of traffic. A bill on coéperation was prepared, which 
ought to prevent abuses and change the legal aspects of codperation. 

Trusts —No reliable statistics are available on Kariells, the European form 
of trusts,in Hungary. Buta bill was prepared which would involve publicity 
and State control. 

Emigration—Although there are yet no figures available for 1904, it seems 
obvious that emigration in this year has rather increased than decreased. The 
working of the new laws on emigration can not yet be judged, but as they chiefly 
touch only the regulation of the traffic, their effect will probably be only a formal 
one. By the agreement of the great steamship companies, to which the Hunga- 
arian Government adhered, the monopoly given formerly to the Cunard Line 
was repealed. 

Publications —Amongst important publications touching economic and 
social topics we should mention a volume published by the ministry of finance 
on local taxation; several volumes published by the ministry of commerce on 
the reform of the law of industries, the Sunday rest, the report on factory in- 
spection of 1903, the promoting of industries, and, perhaps the mostimportant 
one, the statistics of the census of 1900, dealing with the occupations of the 
population. We quote some figures of the latter, which may throw some light on 
the social conditions of Hungary; 


ik soe engaged in agriculture, etc. 68.4 per cent (72.5 per cent. in 
90). 
The agricultural population includes 6,000,000 of earners and 7,119,000 
supported. 

Agricultural laborers as shown separately, 1,459,000 as earners and 1,680,000 
as supported. 

he individual population includes 897,000 males, 179,000 females, together, 
1,077,000. Amongst these 381,000 independent, 695,000 employed. 

Industrial and mining enterprises giving occupation to 20 or more em- 
ployed, were 2,261 with 230,641 employed. These figures are in harmony 
with the statistics of industrial productions published in 1898. All these figures 
show evidently the agricultural character of Hungary, though aslight decrease 
of this is noteworthy. 


AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY. 


We printed, last year, a report on Austria and this year report on Hungary. 
They are really separate and individual countries. Of the social movement 
in Austria last year Dr. Exnor said: 


_ _ The labor question has practically and theoretically been put somewhat 
into the background by the reawakening of a general interest in the welfare of 
the industrial middle classes (Mittelstandspolitik). Moreover, the legislation 
on questions concerning the welfare of labor employed in large manufacturing 
establishments has, already in the eighties of the last century, led to funda- 
mental laws being Hotere viz: on the insurance of workmen against accidents 
and lasting invalidation and against temporary illness. Germany has, it is 
true, added to two similar laws a third one on old age pensions for workmen, 
and has thereby nearly solved a problem which will have to be brought 
up for consideration as soon as possible in Austria also. Nevertheless this 
country, even through itspresent laws and these matters alone, is rather ahead— 
Germany excepted—of the other European countries and perhaps not less of 
England and the United States. Certainly the tendency for laws of this 
nature is not so strong in the new world as in the old one. 
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INDIA. 
BY DR. J. P. JONES, PASUMALAI, INDIA. 


India is entering upon the added two years of Lord Curzon’s administration. 
There is universal satisfaction in this extension of the Viceroyalty of, perhaps, 
the most distinguished statesman that has ever controlled the destinies of this 
great land. In an address of thrilling eloquence, His Excellency reviewed, in 
March last, the achievements of his government during the closing quinquennial 
of its life. A rehearsal of some of these will help us to measure India’s most 
recent progress in several respects. 

1. The fixity of exchange at one rupee to one shilling and four pence. This 
stability of the rupee has brought great relief to the finances of India. 

2. The creation by the State of a Reserve fund of six and a half million 
sterling for the stability of its treasury. This fund now brings in an interest 
of £166,000 annually. 

3. The revenue of the country has risen from £68,500,000 to £83,000,000. 

4. There has been an average government revenue surplus of £3,000,000 
beyond the expense. 

5. This surplus existed notwithstanding the fact that the Salt and Income 
taxes were reduced by £1,400,000 annually. 

6. The debt of the country has, indeed, increased by £16,000,000; but 
against this must be placed £20,000,000 expended upon railways and £2,750,000 
upon eas works, all of which more than pays the interest upon the money 
invested. 

7. The revenue from State railways has risen in these five years from 
£76,000 to £855,000—giving an average surplus of £466,000 annually. 

8. Prosperity is indicated by an increase of private deposits in banks from 
$6,600,000 to £28,500,000, and Government paper held by the natives has 
nearly trebled. 

This is certainly a notable financial record of which the Viceroy and his 
associates may well be proud. 

During the same time no little educational progress has been made. India 
is still a land of ignorance in which not one-tenth of the population are literate. 
All but six out of every thousand women are analphabet. 

The Imperial Government is ambitious to improve upon this situation. It 
had added 4,000,000 rupees annually to its grant for primary education, and 
purposes to do more. The five universities of India have been improved, and 
a new era of education seems to have been opened. 

New efforts have been put forth for the development of the industries and 
the commerce of the land. 

His Excellency takes special pride in work done upon the northern frontiers 
by which the wild and turbulent tribes have been pacified and the army in 
those regions has been materially reduced. 

Much has been done to defend the country from possible dangers and 
incursions from the north. Notably the success of the Tibetan mission has 
closed that door to possible Russian intrigue and invasion. The present 
mission to Kabul will also doubtless help to cement the friendship of the 
American and the British. , 

Special effort has been made to develop the wonderful irrigation schemes, 
and the Imperial Government gave to the Provincial Government, during 
the last year, more than they were able to spend in this department. And it 
must not be forgotten that India is already far in advance of any other country 
in its artificial irrigation works and projects. : 

We hear much of ‘‘the Industrial Awakening’ in India. And there is 
much to encourage one in this line. For several reasons, some of which are not. 
creditable to Great Britain, India has descended to the lowest depth of industrial 
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apathy and stagnation. Not only is the present Government anxious to stir up 
new industrial ambitions in the minds of the people, but the people themselves 
are bestirring themselves in order to revive moribund industries and to introduce 
new ones on modern and scientific lines. A native organization of considerable 
promise and power was recently perfected in Bengal for this purpose. At this 

resent time, Bombay is enjoying the finest industrial exhibition that the country 

as ever known. ‘This is held under the special auspices of this National Con- 
gress and is encouraged by the State. For the development of this industrial 
spirit, fairs and model farms and technical schools are being conducted largely 
at the expense of the State. But it will take along time before this people will 
take its place among the industrial nations of the earth. _ 

Though profound as a thinker and rich in religious sentiment beyond most 
people, the oda is not and never has been distinguished in the arts or in 
general manual dexterity. He will never be able to compete in this particular 
with his more versatile and artistically bright Oriental cousinof Japan. And yet 
his present industrial backwardness is not so much a sign of incapacity as of 
unfortunate circumstances. 

Politically, India is still a hope rather than an entity. Doubtless, no 
Eastern people which is subject to a Western power is ruled with so much of 
consideration asis India. There are not a few of the privileges of representative 
institutions enjoyed by the people. Both in municipal and in district govern- 
ment, popular representatives have large, if not dominant, influence. Even 
some of the members of the Provincial and Imperial legislative bodies are 
Indians elected by their own people. And, unfortunately, but naturally 
enough, the voters in all these cases have more quickly learned the tricks of 
politics than the solemn responsibilities of citizenship. 

As a political influence the ‘‘National Congress”’ is not growing as it should. 
Its annual sitting will be in Bombay in Christmas week. As usual, it will give 
itself almost exclusively to a criticism of the acts of government. And in this 
criticism it will be neither judicious nor self-restrained. Its power has been 
considerably limited and its prestige in part lost by excess of denunciation and 
an inability to appreciate anything that the State has done. It is too much an 
open platform i demagogues and an opportunity for the disgruntled—a 
political Cave of Adullam. And yet it is in itself a marvellous illustration of 
what the British nation has done for India. To see thousands of the represen- 
tatives of the many polyglot races of this land gathered together at one great 
centre and spending several days yearly in discussing and criticising in high- 
flown classical English the acts of a no mean modern government and in de- 
manding for themselves political rights that most Western peoples vainly covet— 
this is the strangest sight in all the East. Imagine sucha thing under Russian rule! 

Socially, India is still the bondservant of Caste. And yet it is at this point 
that the people of the land are chiefly exercised at the present time. They them- 
selves appreciate the strange incongruity of a pecele aspiring after political 
rights aoa tivileges who are, nevertheless, socially the abject slaves of myriad 
customs, his are hoary with age and at war with modern conditions of life. 
Marriage laws and customs furnish the occasion for increasing conflict. It is 
here that the grossest injustice and the greatest unwisdom are found. While in- 
fant marriage is an unwritten law and widow remarriage an impossibility, the 
growing modern spirit will struggle for change. Recently Native States have, un- 
der enlightened Native Rules, tried to shake off this bondage. First, Mysore took 
the lead and enacted a modified law against infant marriage. The Gaikwar of 
Baroda, perhaps the most progressive Native Ruler, recently followed suit and 
has secured the enactment of a law in his kingdom raising the marriageable age 
- of girls to twelve. This seems mean enough from the Western standpoint, but 
it is reform to the verge of radicalism in India, where it is not an uncommon 
thing for a babe in arms to be, not betrothed, but really and relentlessly married. 
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This same Maharajah of Baroda is to give the opening address at the annual 
Social Conference of all India this year, and his presence and words will add 
much to the reform movement which the Conference represents. It will be a 
happy day for India when all her native princes will array themselves, as a few 
of ein now do, on the side of reform and modern progress. Hitherto, they 
have been among the most unprogressive and reactionary people in the land. 

The plague is still spreading with ominous persistency throughout the land. 
The extreme southern part of the peninsula is the only region thus far uninfected, 
and this seems early doomed to become a victim to its ravages. More than 
three millions have perished by this fell disease since it began its course of 
destruction in India eight years ago. Medical skill seems no better prepared to 
cope with it to-day than it did then, and its ravages are increasing in this land. 

And while there is not much actual famine in the country at the close of this 
year the partial failure of the recent monsoon has brought much distress to 
millions of the people. So long as they are, even in normal times, the victims 
of penury and live each day upon its most meagre earnings they cannot be 
expected to stand the stress of drought. The failure of one shower often means 
to the Hindu the loss of a meal a day for months. And yet, with all this 
ghastly picture of want and suffering, India is really growing increasingly 
wealthy, as the above quoted figures show. And the new law establishing 
village banks under government auspices and guidance will help the common 
people and save many of them from financial bankruptcy and ruin. 


IRELAND. 
BY THE RT. HON. SIR HORACE PLUNKETT, F.R.S. 


From a statement issued by the American Institute of Social Service and 
dated September 7 and 14, 1904, I take the following passage dealing with the 
proper conditions for successful “‘ welfare-work ” :— 

Paternalism should be as far as possible avoided. All classes of men prefer justice to favors 
and resent anything bordering on patronage. Employers are frequently disappointed at the lack 
of response and gratitude on the part of workmen to certain advantages conferred on them. Much, 
however, that a few years ago was given as a favor is now being demanded as a right, and justly so. 

Looked at in the light of these ideas, thus admirably expressed, the Irish 
question presents a curious analogy to the relations which have prevailed at 
different times and in different places between capital andlabor. At one period 
the British conception of Ireland seemed to be that it was a place whose human 
and material resources were of value and consequence solely to the extent to 
which they could be turned to account for the benefit of the sister country. 
When the exploitation of Ireland in the interests of England ceased to be the 
settled policy of the government a new industrialism, aided as it was by the sud- 
den growth of facilities for mechanical production, supervened upon the mediz- 
val systems of trade organization. Ireland was in no condition to profit by the 
so-called industrial revolution and, indeed, was the chief sufferer under it. A 
revulsion of feeling took place when the results of the policy became apparent, 
and when the great famine brought home the real condition of Ireland to the 
mind, now grown more generous and enlightened, of the British people. A new 
type of feeling toward Ireland now began to appear—‘‘ sympathy ”’ was the 
dominant note of it, and the desire to extend “help”’ to poor, backward, 
ignorant Ireland became the characteristic attitude of a large and powerful 
section of English publicmen. This corresponds to the Piromsiog paternalism 
on the part of some employers referred to in the passage | have quoted. It did 
credit to those who practised it, and I should not like to dispute the allegation 
that some good for Ireland resulted from it. But it did not improve the 
national attitude of Ireland toward England any more than it improves the 
attitude of labor toward capital. 

The final conception is now struggling into existence and is having a fierce, 
and, no doubt, wholesome conflict for the right to assert itself and to prevail. 
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It rejects the idea of help from the outside, except in so far as it aids us to 
help ourselves. It bids lreland work out her own regeneration, and tells her 
that she has the means to do so. It rejects the absurd idea of “ killing Home 
Rule by kindness,” an idea so often mis-fathered upon those who would be the 
very last to entertain it, and holds up, instead, the ideal of uplifting Ireland by 
justice in the governors and manful effort on the part of the governed to the 
level on which alone Home Rule, or any other kind of rule, could be administered 
to the welfare of the country. b : é 3 : 

I have spoken of this conception as struggling to assert itself in Irish life. 
It is, indeed, a struggle. A people so long accustomed to be “ ill-governed with 
now weak, now ruthless hand ”’ and to console itself for the misgovernment by 
swallowing heroic ideas of “‘ flattery’s poisoned wine ’—a people, above all, 
taught to believe in a millennium which would supervene on some legislative 
change in their external conditions, could hardly be expected to welcome with 
enthusiasm the cold doctrines of self-help and self-reliance, or to understand 
all at once the difference between the criticisms of a friend and the insults of an 
enemy. Nevertheless, the new doctrine is making headway ; it is making it 
in the region of fact and practical life, and from thence it will inevitably come 
to influence the world of thought as well. 


Those who guided the early efforts of the Irish people toward the achieve- 
ment of a national regeneration from within did not greatly trouble themselves, 
or at any rate did not trouble their hearers about the speculative and theoretic 
side of their work, important as this side is, and necessary as it is that it should 
at some time be brought into due prominence. They set them to work. They 
bade them learn the secrets of coéperative action as applied to the affairs of their 
daily lives. They bade them enter the realm of business, and not leave it to 
strangers to exploit the results of the productive work of Irishmen. They bade 
them organize for productive purposes the credit arising from the assets of 
honesty and industry—intangible assets which cannot be lodged as security for 
a loan, but which, in many a poor district of the West, have, under the organiza- 
tion of arural bank, proved to be capable of transforming themselves into hard 
cash and of putting capital, for the first time, within the reach of the small 
farmer. For ten years, without the slightest aid from any public source, this 
movement grew and spread, until at last the principle of self-help and enterprise 
seemed so firmly established that a State Department—The Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction—could be called into existence to supply 
educational facilities and to evoke and supplement the progressive activities of 
the country, without any danger of its degenerating into an agency for the 
spoon-feeding of Irish industry. 

It has often been asked, both by sympathetic and by hostile critics, ‘‘ what 
has the Department done? ’”’ and I have been reproached for not having told 
more of what it has ‘‘ done ’’in my recent book, ‘‘ Ireland in the New Century.” 
I think these critics, however sympathetic, sometimes miss the most vital feature 
in the constitution of the Department, a feature in which it marks a new de- 
parture in Irish administrative bodies. It is not in the main a Department for 
doing things, but for helping other people to do them. It would best fulfil its 
function, at least in respect of the most important of its many spheres of work, 
if it appeared on the surface to be doing nothing at all, so Jone as the things 
got done! Its constitution provides that it can undertake no scheme without 
the approval of two boards, one for agriculture and one for technicalinstruction, 
each of these composed, as regards two-thirds of its membership, of the repre- 
sentatives of the people, chosen from and by the elective councils, which exercise 
local government in rural and urban districts respectively. Furthermore, the 
« schemes themselves, when adopted, are committed for their local supervision 
and execution to the same bodies. These bodies in coéperation with the De- 
partment, which has a general power of supervision and control, have most 
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wisely and prudently addressed themselves rather to laying a solid foundation 
for the future than to indulging the natural desire for immediate results by 
adopting showy schemes for promoting industrial enterprise before there was 
an industrial population to work them. In a word, their policy has been educa- 
tional. In pursuance of that policy they have brought at least the elements 
of a technical and agricultural training within the reach of practically every 
young Irishman—an achievement of some importance when it is remembered 
that prior to 1900 facilities for technical and agricultural education could hardly 
be said to existin the country. Itis the young men thus trained who will begin 
to ‘‘ do” things for Ireland, and the best justification of the Department would 
be that they should do them without official help. 


ITALY. 
BY PROF. RICCARDO BACHI. 


In the election of June, 1900, after the bloody riots of 1898 and the Parlia- 
mentary struggle of 1899, the so-called popular parties (Radicals, Republicans, 
and Socialists) won 100 seats and overthrew a conservative cabinet. A transi- 
tional cabinet which came into power, however, was defeated before the end of 
the year in connection with the great Genoa strike. _The semi-democratic 
Zanardelli-Giolitti cabinet was formed and the years 1901-2 were characterized 
by a great advance. Labor was free to organize—a new thing for Italy. A 
series of strikes, however, chiefly in the agricultural district, though usually 
without serious disturbances, continually raised in Parliament the question of 
the right to organize. The Cabinet was not able wholly to antagonize the 
Conservatives and was not always supported by the Democratic parties. The 
Socialists were divided as Rivoluztonart and Riformistt. The former openly at- 
tacked the Government. However, the Government carried bills regulating the 
[ebor of women and children, creating a Labor Bureau, on the municipalization 
of public services, on accidents in industry, old-age pensions, salaries of ele- 
mentary teachers, of clerks in various branches of the civil service, pensions for 
workmen in the government tobacco manufactory. It enacted laws on public 
health, convict labor, coédperative societies, public works, a new penal law, a 
law reorganizing the municipal finances of Rome (with a rate on vacant land), 

rogressive laws for various particular sections and trades, besides a remarkable 
aw on charities. The main labor problems, however, the reduction of taxation 
for the laboring classes, divorce, the lowering of duties on corn, it feared to 
attempt. Radicals gradually gave the Government less support. Strikes 
developed. Last September a strike in Sardinia led to a collision with the 
troops and some strikers were killed. September 11 a mass Rpt an og paki 
by the Chamber of Labor of Milan, which city is in the hands of the Revolu- 
tionary Socialists, summoned the working classes of all Italy to a universal 
strike. This broke out in almost all the large cities and many smaller ones, 
sometimes not extending to the public services, but sometimes affecting every 
class of the population. There were many collisions of troops with the strikers 
or more commonly with the lawless element who took advantage of the strike. 
The extent of the strike has never been equalled in Italy, perhaps not in the 
labor movement. It did not, however, endure, lasting in Milan only 5 days. It 
created a great reaction against the progressive parties, and the Government 
chose the opportunity to dissolve the Chamber of Deputies. In the ensuing 
November elections, the popular parties, were not united: in some places there 
were two Socialist candidates. The platform was the general strike and the 
Government took for its watchword ‘‘neither reaction nor revolution.”” A new 
element in the election was the participation in it of Catholic electors, who, in 
some places, even put up candidates of theirown. This meant a new policy on 
the part of the Holy See. The alliance of Conservatives and Catholics, in sup- 
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ort of a government hitherto anti-clerical and secular is an important change 
in the political history of Italy. The popular parties had increased suffrages 
in the elections, yet lost 15 seats. The message of the King on opening the 
Legislature confirmed the program of freedom and called for the legislation to 
protect workmen and promote arbitration and conciliation. It is hoped that 
the new Parliament, though more conservative than the old, will not be reac- 
tionary and will undertake the great problems of railway enactments, financial 
reform, and labor legislation. 


LABOR ORGANIZATIONS. 


There are in Italy two kinds of labor organizations, the Federaziont or 
Legh di resistenza, unions of the workingmen in a trade, and the Camere del 
Lavoro, analogous to the Trades Councils of England and the Gewerkscheftskartelle 
of Germany, unions of workmen in a town. The Federazioni are more con- 
cerned with trade disputes and measures, the Camere with the more general 
questions affecting the laboring classes—codperation, factory laws, popular 
education, mutual insurance, municipal action. The Camere often establish 
labor bureaus, and codperative institutions. These organizations are guided 
by a Segretartato centrale della risistenza, with officers in Milan composed of three 
representatives of the Camere, three of the Federazioni and ten secretaries. In 
December, 1904, there were 77 Camere, some 33 of them, however, with only a 
nominal life. The Federaztont belonging to the Segretariato are 29 with a 
membership of 205,362. The clubs of the civil service of the cities are organized 
in 14 Federazioni with 110,000 members, and about 100 Camere. These unions 
support about 50 weekly, fortnightly or monthly papers. 

Organizations of agricultural laborers have attained in Italy a greater 
importance than in any other country. They have played a large part in the 
rural strikes, and are at once the source and the result of a very important 
revival of rural life chiefly in Mantova, the Emilia and Romagna. They, too, 
are formed into a Segretariato with a membership of some 101,200, besides 
60,000 more in local unions not adhering to the Segretarzato. Among the 
Federaziont the more important are those of the railway men (56,000 members), 
building trades (24,000), metal trades (30,000), printers (9,000). Italian 
unions have not developed the benefit system except for strike benefits, while 
the hatters and printers give out-of-work benefits. The fifth national congress 
of the Camere and the third of the Federaziont met in Genoa, in January, 1905. 
Collective bargaining is increasing in Italy, even in agriculture, employers 
entrusting their fields to be cultivated by the unions, 

Official statistics published in 1904 place the number of industrial strikes in 
the turbulent year of 1901 at 1,042 (nearly four times the average of the previous 
four years) with 196,540 strikers (18,468 women). 63 per cent. of the strikes 
were for increased wages, the aggregate duration was 2,146,184 days, 29 per cent. 
of the disputes were won by the men, 29 by the employers and 42 per cent. 
were compromised. The strikes won or partly won by the men were much 
more numerous than those won by the employers. Rural strikes were 12 in 
1897, 36 in 1898, 9 in 1899, 27 in 1900 and 629 in 1901 (with 222,985 strikers) 
72 per cent. of the disputes were for increased wages; 541 lasted less than 10 
days; 44 per cent. were decided wholly and 36 per cent. partly in favor of the 
men. Unofficial figures put the industrial strikes at 780 in 1902 and 518 in 
1903. Of these 54 and 101 were won by the men; 255 and 233 by the em- 
ployers, and 350 and 183 were compromised. Rural strikes were 228 and 45, of 
which 35 and 8 were won by the men, 95 and 13 by the employers, and 95 and 23 
compromised. 

_ At the close of 1904 there were in Italy some 4,600 codperative societies, of 
“which 1,080 belonged to the codperative alliance of Milan. During the year there 
were passed laws giving grants or other favors to develop coéperation in rural 
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districts, in wine and production, in fisheries, and making it easy for coéperative 
societies to undertake contracts for public works. 

Among other steps in social progress in Italy were the formation in 1902 of 
a Superior Council of Labor and a Bureau of Labor. The former has held three 
sessions recommending various progressive measures, while the bureau has 
published reports on important questions. 

A noteworthy event of the year was the convention signed April 15 between 
Italy and France, intended to secure to the laborers of both nations reciprocal 
guarantees analogous to those which- commercial treaties provide for the 
products of labor. 


MUNICIPAL PROGRESS. 


Some Italian towns have overcrowding as bad as that of New York or 
London, and the last census showed that 8,9, 10 or more persons were often 
crowded in a single room. Density of population and rents are increasing; in 
some cities there is a house famine. A law of 1903 favored cooporative building 
societies and loan associations. Municipal house building is agitated. 

The increase of urban populations is forcing the municipalities to increase 
their functions. The municipalization of public services has become popular 
in all parties. An act of 1903 established the method of a popular referendum 
on the assumption of a public service, made it easier for municipalities to make 
loans for municipal activities, gave to the municipalities the right to repeal a 
contract for the concession of a public service, but created a very cumbrous 
machinery of central control of these measures, a control in which local interests 
are not represented. Among other activities is the establishment of municipal 
bakeries. Experiments in this line have been tried for some years, and the 
Movement is now spreading in many cities. Two cities have established 
municipal butcheries. Other cities are creating municipal electric plants. 
Eight municipalities near Florence have devised a common automobile service. 
Municipal advertising, municipal wine cellars, are among other features. One 
great hindrance to such activities is an antiquated system of municipal taxation, 
though some progress has recently been made in taxing vacant areas. 

An act of 1904 creates a somewhat remarkable central council and local 
councils, with inspectors, for the charities, of which Italy has a rich heritage, but 
some of which are antiquated in object and method. The provincial councils 
exercise direct supervision; the central council is advisory. 


EMIGRATION, 


Italy continues to be a great exporter of men, although there has been a 
diminution from 1903 to 1904, especially from Venetia, Campania and Albruzzi. 
In the first half of 1904, the emigration to European and Mediterranean ports 
was 139,408 and to transoceanic countries 145,392. In 1901 a Government 
Board was created, which licenses transporting companies who pay a surety and 
submit every four months to the board their charges, routes, dietaries, etc. Only 
such licensed companies can enroll emigrants and sell tickets. The board has 
inspectors and representatives in foreign ports whose duty it is to care for the 
interests of emigrants. There has been discussion of the Board’s establishing 
agricultural colonies. Important in Italy is the temporary emigration to 
France, Switzerland, Germany, Austria. Many go for a season to seek employ- 
ment with building trades, digging terraces, etc. They find much fe A me py 
as they often offer their work as ‘‘black legs,’’ substitutes for strikers, etc. 
The Board has organized several institutions for the benefit of this class, The 
Societa Umanitaria of Milan, however, works in connection with the Italian, Swiss, 
and German trade unions to make these Italian emigrants connect themselves 
with the unions where they go. This last named society is the unique and 
powerful creation of Mr. Moise Loria, who gave ten million of lire, increased by 
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interest to about thirteen millions ($2,600,000). The society was inco rated 
in 1893, but only began effective work in 1901. Its aim is the relief of the 
laboring classes, by furnishing aid, employment and education. The society 
has a very democratic basis; any one can join on the payment of 1 lira (20 cts.) 
per year; it is ruled by a council of 50 delegates chosen by the membership and 
by a board of directors composed of ten representatives of the society and 
five representatives of the Town Council of Milan. The society has already 
established or extended a series of schools for the artistic trades, electrotechnics, 
printing and allied trades. It has promoted circulating libraries, established 
a loan bank for codperative societies, created employment bureaus for rural 
laborers. It is planning to invest its funds in model dwellings for the working 
classes, to create a fund for insurance against unemployment and has published 
several important reports of investigations as to unemployment and other vital 
questions, as a preparation for further action. 


JAPAN. 


BY KOTARO SHIMOMURA, PRESIDENT OF THE DOSHISHA UNIVERSITY, KYOTO. 
POLITICAL PARTIES. 


There are two principal political parties, ‘‘the Constitutional party,” headed. 
by Count Oguma, and “the Political Friends,’’ under the leadership of Marquis 
Saiwonji. The latter founded and at first led by Count Itagaki, was remarkable 
for activity in dissemination of democratic ideas, was looked upon with the 
most jealous eye by the Government, and hunted down whenever an opportunity 
occurred. In the course of time, however, the party accommodated itself to 
changing circumstances, displacing the Count and putting Marquis Ito at the 
head, becoming henceforth a sort of political party in the service of the Govern- 
ment. When Ito found himself unable to take the lead, Marquis Saiwonji be- 
came the head and so continues. The other party has had Count Ogama as its 
leader from the beginning, and still retains its old colors. Both parties resem- 
bling each other closely in their ideas of popular and responsible government, 
have been bitter enemies on personal grounds, trying to come into collision on 
any measures proposed. Their object originally was to overthrow the pre- 
dominant power of the Chosu and Satzuma clans in the Government, but in 
Japan so far government based upon political party has never been successful, 
experiment after experiment es. The greatest defect in the political 
mechanism is the lack of vital practical subjects which divide men in interest and 
principle: it was always the personal element that lay at the foundation of 
political division. It still remains to be seen if an untitled ‘‘man of the people” 
will rise up and lead a weatey. strong enough to be respected by the Government. 
The expression ‘‘the Government is high; the people are low’’ is a common 
one, illustrated in every day experiences: no popular movement as yet has been 
successful, unless backed up with the names of titled heads. 

The Japanese Constitution provides for a House of Peers and the General 
Assembly. The former consists of 331 members, namely: 13 princes of blood, 
41 dukes and marquises, 136 men of the Emperor’s own choosing, including 
those who pay heavy income taxes, and 143 counts, viscounts and barons 
chosen mutually. The General Assembly consists of members chosen from the 
ae by the people. The political parties in the Assembly may be represented 

y the following rough numbers: 130 “political friends,” 96 ‘‘constitutional 
party”’ and the rest, 53, divided into petty parties. 
SOCIAL CONDITIONS. 

In no other relations is the fact that Japan is in astate of transition more 
clearly illustrated than in its present social conditions. The relations between 
“ parents and children and between husbands and wives have been slowly under- 
going change, the results culminating in the creation of the civil code, in which 
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women, as well as children, are given the protection of their rights to as full an 
extent as the present Japanese conditions could allow. The position of women 
became recognized and a great stress is now laid on education. Public and 
private female higher schools, amounting now to more than 80, show every 
el agip of further increasing, being always crowded to the fullest capacity. 

g the last year ortwo, the introduction and adoption of skirts (“‘hakama’’) 
for girl students has become almost universal, and this, although a death-blow 
to the time-honored ‘‘Obi,’”’ to my mind is one of the greatest, if not the greatest, 
revolutionary movement in the recent history of female education. a 
women have prided themselves on their gentleness, bashfulness and obedience, 
the result of which has been the production of women of lovely character, but 
with body delicate, vivacity almost gone and self-confidence almost nil. The 
usual female dress was such that no girl could exercise in any kind of athletic 
sports without overstepping the limits of decency. The skirts allow them free 
use of their limbs and also the free play of their vital spirits. 

The arbitrary class division is almost obliterated. The classes of peers, 
knights and commons are still there, but more and more the almighty yen is 
becoming the common leveler of allmen. In fact, the once famous ‘Samurai’ 
no longer exists in fact. The Government is all powerful, but great changes 
have taken place here. One incident is enough to show the rest. Only a year 
or two ago the government notices on the Imperial railways read: ‘““You are 
ordered,” but now it is invariably, ‘“You are requested.”’ 

The relation of capital and labor is such as is likely to be found in low 
stages of industrial development. With the land densely populated and 
industry narrowly limited, labor is likely to be cheap and capital to be able to 
do much as it pleases. Strikes are scarce, and under the present circumstances 
it would be impossible to organize any kind of labor union. But looked atfrom 
a philanthropic point of view, the condition of laborers has much to beimproved, 
especially in the case of cotton-mill girls. Some agitation has recently been 
set up by men of socialistic tendencies, but has never met the success it deserved. 
The Government has been trying to frame elaborate labor laws, but the present 
state of industrial and economical conditions does not allow the carrying out of 
any stringent regulations. In the Nagasaki dock yard and in the copper mines 
of Ashiwo, schools, hospitals and clubhouses are provided and means are taken 
to look after the comfort of the cheapest laborer, but we cannot deny the fact 
that, as a general thing, the Japanese capitalists are working in the faith that it 
is wages and not comfort that the laborers are after. 


INDUSTRIES. 


The spinning and weaving of cotton and silk, the manufacture of cement, 
glass, matches, straw-paper, and beer, the refining of sugar, the making of 
sulphuric acid and artificial fertilizers, coal mining, copper refining, the manu- 
facture of gas and coke and the various applications ty electricity based upon 
water power are the principal industries to be noted. The last returns gave the 
number of companies as 1,367 and the capital paid up as yen 143,617,530. 
The establishment of iron and steel works on a gigantic scale, with two blast 
furnaces of high type, by the Government, show with what energy the Japanese 
mean to pushon the work of industrial advancement. The mining regulations 
which have been in force for some years are the result of the governmental 
anxiety for the protection of life and health of miners, in enforcing strict control 
over the use of explosives, boilers, ventilation, safety lamps and soon. Buta 
great deal remains to be done in the way of companies themselves providing for 
the comfort and education of workingmen outside of what the Government 
enforces. This is the case with all industrial establishments. In match 
factories, the females and children constitute a large body of the working 
people, the youngest being in some cases as young as ten years. The working 
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duration is generally 12 hours a day, with a recess of one or two hours. 
The wages, of course, differ in different establishments according to kind of 
work; the skilled laborer generally commands 70 sen to 1 yen a day, while the 
common male laborers receive about 40 sen. The payment is made in the 
middle and at theend of each month. Whenever it is practicable, the com- 
panies pay by piece-work, thus dispensing with the troubles connected with 
slow work caused by time measurement. Japanese can not be regarded as 
good laborers; the advantages arising from the cheapness of labor are generally 
lost in the inefficiency of the laborer. The food consisting mainly of rice, pickled 
vegetables and fish, the hard working laborers are obliged to eat 3 lbs. of rice 
per day, thus consuming an incredible amount of the latter article in order to 
obtain the necessary nutrition. 


EDUCATION. 


There are two government universities, one at Tokyo and the other at 
Kyoto. The former was founded in 1877, and the latter in 1897. Below them 
are six colleges which have the twofold object of giving liberal education and of 
preparing the students for the universities, five medical schools leading to 
licenses, and nine technical high schools. The universities are well equipped 
with all modern appliances. A remarkable change seems to have taken place 
in the increased tendency of the young men to pursue non-literary courses, as 
medicine and engineering, a fact for congratulation. 

‘The common school education is admirable. Japan is proud of having 
very few who cannot read or write. The last returns gave the number of 
common schools as 27,000 throughout the empire. A very great advance has 
been made by the present Ministry in the fair treatment of private schools. 
The schools with certain endowments and a competent faculty have been 
granted, without reference to religious or political connections, the privileges 
by which the students are excluded from the conscription until 28 years of age. 
Moreover, these private schools have been placed on the same footing as those 
governmental and public,in the rights of the graduates to enter the higher 
government institutions, such as the colleges, the technical high schools and 
the universities. This enlightened action of the Ministry is one of the most 
notable events in the recent Japanese history of education. 


RELIGIOUS, 


There is no state religion. Only when religious exercises are necessary on 
state occasions the Shinto rites are invariably observed. The great masses of 
the people are believers in Buddhism. Christianity is making slow but steady 

rogress. The tendency, however, is toward a weakening of religious sentiments 
in the educated portions of the race,and what is feared is the formation of a 
nation devoid of positive religious beliefs. The part which the Christian colleges 
are destined to play in the molding of the rising generation should never be 
forgotten by those who keep the true interests of the country in their hearts. 
The last returns gave the following figures: Protestants, 55,000; Roman Cath- 
olics, 58,000; Greek Catholics, 27,000. 


THE WAR AND ITS EFFECTS. 


The Russo-Japanese war is expected to call forth extraordinary latent 
energies in thenation. The present struggle transcending all the past wars in 
importance, the whole nation is decided not to rest till it accomplishes what it 
had in mind when the war was declared. It goes without saying that the 
usual effects of war are evident, all the industries not connected with supplying 
ammunitions being at lowebb, and the people trying to reduce their expenses 
by confining themselves to the necessities of life. But the successes of our army 
on the front have kept alive the spirit of the nation, and the usual melancholy 
effects are not easily perceptible to casual observers. 
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LATIN AMERICA. 
BY JOHN VAVASOUR NOEL, LATE CHIEF OF THE LATIN-AMERICAN PRESS SECTION 
AT THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 


In discussing social progress in the Latin-American countries, it will be 
found difficult to avoid mentioning the political disturbances of unfortunately 
frequent occurrence in most of them, which are, in a sense, a social phenomena, 
and, in many instances, signify a struggle for social betterment and individual 
liberty. Too often these armed conflicts have not even the comparative excuse 
of some just cause, but are senseless and bloody fights between political parties 
struggling for control. Owing to the fact that the masses are not sufficiently 
enlightened to realize the need of social improvement, there is no constant 
educational campaign nor the clamorous demands which exist in the United 
States and Europe for reforms and changes, for protection and safeguards. 

Generally speaking, there are in the Latin-American countries two classes: 
the governing and the governed. The former are not inclined to grant reforms 
unless compelled to. The latter have not reached, as a rule, that condition of 
intelligence or freedom to demand or force legislation for their betterment and 
protection. The lower classes, especially the majority of those millions of 
indians who constitute the numerical force in Mexico, Central and South 
America are victims of the peon system and slaves to all purposes, according 
to our standards. Oppressed from the days of Spanish conquerors, they have 
been stoical and happy in their fashion, careless of the morrow. Climatic 
conditions have thereon a direct bearing. The stern realities of life do not influ- 
ence them in lands where starvation is impossible and where a few palm leaves 
furnish shelter. It may be stated in a general way that the people, meaning the 
masses, have not come to realize the necessity for improvements in their methods 
of living, sanitation, customs and general surroundings, nor have ever broached 
the question as to whether they are receiving a fair share of the general purse in 
return for their contribution of labor. 

There is a constantly growing tendency, however, among those whom the 
accident of birth and blood or of political fortune has placed in a commanding 
position to adopt modern ideas and champion measures which experience in 
older countries has suggested. A tedious and thankless task which the apathy 
of the people in general and Spanish-inherited procrastinating tendency em- 
phasizes. The severe pure food laws rigidly enforced in the Argentine Republic 
may well serve as an example to other nations. In all countries there are, 
however, earnest men and women working courageously and trying to give 
light and educate their sew in many reformatory efforts, such as sanitation, 
prevention of cruelty to children and animals, moral customs and in general for 
a higher standard of living and thinking. 

In many of the Latin-American countries financial and economic conditions 
in general are improving, and the inflation period is a thing of the past. An 
adjustment and a balance is gradually being reached, which will cause the 
foreign capitalist to look, invest, and encourage the colonist to cast his fortunes 
with those of these fertile lands. 

A condensed résumé of the leading events in each country may be of oppor- 
tune interest. 


MEXICO. 


This vast North American Republic continues to prosper under the present 
régime. Reports of new enterprises are frequent, including the construction or 
extension of railways, the establishment of factories or the colonizing of some 
choice areas. There is no concern over yellow fever or bubonic plague, which, 
thanks to the prompt action of the Central Government, were quickly stamped 
out. The monetary question, though not quite settled, progressed favorably, 
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and the efforts of Sefior Limantour and his able advisers have been rewarded, 
inasmuch as there has been no panic in the financial world. Large loans have 
been placed inthe United States and abroad at unusually advantageous conditions. 


CENTRAL AMERICA. 

There is nothing of striking note in the five Central American Republics, 
excepting the fast-growing influence of American interests in Costa Rica, by the 
control of the railway system in the hands of the United Fruit Company. There 
are rumors of revolution in Honduras, and Nicaragua is feeling the reaction from 
the canal fever. 

PANAMA. 


The newest of Latin-American republics, a year old, has been setting Sete 
ally to a well regulated and tranquil life. Its sudden and rather unexpected 
creation brought forth many problems and the attendant mistakes. It is fair to 
state that President Henador and his advisers have done remarkably well and 
under the friendly guidance of the United States it is confidently expected that 
Panama will steadily progress and make the best use of her remarkablejtopo- 
graphical position. 
HAITI AND SANTO DOMINGO. 

The Dominican Republic and its financial obligations have given the State 
Department at Washington much concern, and at the urgent request and 
repeated invitation of Santo Domingo, negotiations are pending whereby the 
United States might collect the customs revenues of the Republic and to set 
apart a certain portion of those receipts to meet the running expenses of the 
Government, devoting the rest of the funds to the payment of the legitimate 
creditors of the Republic. Such action would please those of European nations 
that have made repeated demands for the settlement of their claims and the 
payment of defaulted interest on national bonds. President Roosevelt has 
strongly urged the U. S. Senate to actin order to prevent foreign interference. 


CUBA. 

The Republic of Cuba continues to manage its affairs in a creditable way 
without the need of outside interference. President Palma is giving universal 
satisfaction and is likely to be re-elected. The only flaw concerns the neglect 
into which the sanitary service has fallen since the American occupation and the 
possible dangers of an epidemic of yellow fever. Notwithstanding alarming 
reports current, Havana as a winter resort is increasing in popularity. 


ARGENTINE. 


Argentine continues to prosper and the exports of cereal and other products 
are constantly on the increase. The railway question with the English roads 
has been adjusted and a new impetus given to federalroads. The administration 
of the new President seems to give satisfaction, especially to the foreign interests. 


BRAZIL. 


The coffee crop is less than usual, due doubtless to the fact that many 
fazendas were abandoned during the last few years.. The paper currency is 
being gradually withdrawn from circulation and incinerated. President Alves 
continues to have the support of the people in general. 


BOLIVIA. 


The last year has been an auspicious one for Bolivia, and Col. Ismael Montes, 
who succeeded Gen. Pando on August last, as President will doubtless take 
advantage of the opportunities offered by the settlement of the Acre dispute 
with Brazil and the settlement of the troubles with Chile. Bolivia has great 
mineral wealth and a vast undeveloped territory in high altitudes. 
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CHILE. 


This energetic Republic has won a great diplomatic victory in the settlement 
made with Bolivia of the long-pending dispute concerning the provinces of 
Tacna and Arica. The difficulty at one time threatened to involve a number 
of South American Republics and nearly brought the Second Pan-American 
Congress held in Mexico City in 1901-02, to a sudden close. The recent deficit 
in the budget caused some anxiety in financial circles, though it was explained 
that, according to the Chilean method, authorized expenditures for future 
improvements were included in the debit column. Cabinet changes continued 
in 1904 with frequency, asin the past years, which is unfortunate, as it leads to 
much political confusion and retards the commercial and general progress of the 
country. The improvement of the nitrate industry has been marked, due to 
the discovery of new fields, and to an increased European consumption. 


COLOMBIA. 


Under the able administration of that brilliant statesman, General Rafael 
Reyes, Colombian affairs are improving gradually. The financial situation, 
due to the criminal carelessness of past administrations in issuing absolutely 
limitless amounts of paper money, of which no estimate can ever be made, has 
been distressing. General Reyes cannot be expected to make miraculous 
changes, particularly as his countrymen are proverbially averse to reforms, 
but he is determined to cause such legislation to be enacted, as will in time adjust 
the exchange rates to a reasonable basis without precipitating a panic by any 
violent disturbance of the money market. 


ECUADOR. 


During the past year there has been a considerable revival of interest in 
Ecuador due to approaching completion of the railway from Guayaquil to 
Quito. The newly-elected President, Sefior Garcia, is considered a man of 
progressive and liberal ideas and much is expected of his administration. 


PARAGUAY AND URUGUAY 


Both of the Republics have been torn by internal strife. Inthe first named 
a new Executive has been placed in power by armed force. In the second, there 
was a revival of the old factional strife between the Colorados (Reds) and 
Blancos (Whites) which was suppressed by the Government 


PERU. 


The year 1904 has been an eventful one for Peru historically, three chief 
executives succeeding each other. President Candamo, who was elected in due 
form to succeed General Plaza, whose term had expired, died after eight months 
of wise and prudent administration, and after the constitutional interim, in 
which the Vice-President, Dr. Calderon governed, Dr. José Pando son of a former 
President, was duly elected. In the fields of international relations many 
clouds have been cleared, particularly with Ecuador and Bolivia, concerning 
boundaries, but the long-standing dispute with Chile over a compliance with the 
stipulations of the Ancon treaty concerning the ownership of the provinces of 
Tacna and Arica, continues to disturb the peace of the Peruvian Foreign Office. 
Railway construction in Peru is progressing, and the revenues of the Peruvian 
Corporation are increasing. 

VENEZUELA. 

Conditions in this rich and healthy country continued as wretched in 

1904 as in the past under the despotic rule of President Castro. No improve- 


ment is to be expected until a radical change is made, because Venezuela will 
not be able to attract capital or immigration under present conditions. 
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NEW ZEALAND. 


New Zealand has fairly earned the title of the Social Laboratory of the 
World, the one country where advanced social experiments have been extensively 
tried. The list of progressive and radical measures carried out in New Zealand 
is amazing. Government operation of all public utilities, government banking 
to prevent panics, postal savings banks, nationalization of the soil, government 
loans to home-builders, State operation of coal mines, State trusteeship and 
management of estates, State title guaranty, woman suffrage, referendum, pro- 
gressive taxation of land values and exemption of improvements, State purchase 
of patents, village and farm settlements for the poor, State cold storage and 
commission jobbing for farmers, eight-hour day by law, direct employment 
on public works, mandatory arbitration of labor disputes, are but the striking 
items in the list. 

One wonders how they all work? Writers like the late gifted Henry D. 
Lloyd and the studious Professor Parsons have given us striking views of the 
successful working of the reforms. Some critics have claimed that there was 
another side. 

For the most recent view giving something of the darks and lights of the 
picture, we are indebted to ‘The English Reformer’s Year Book’’ for 1905. 
A writer in this says: 


Whilst admitting that conciliation laws do not always conciliate, it must be admitted that the 
reduction of friction between master and men has been considerably reduced by the application of 
the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act. Concerning this measure, two questions have 
been asked by statesmen during the year. Firstly, has the Act proved beneficial? Secondly, has it 
retarded the proarees of the Colony? As an answer let it be said that both the number of estab- 
lishments and the ‘number of employes have increased during the year. As wages, too, are higher, 
it can scarcely be said from a labour point of view that the Act as administered in this Colony is a 
failure. Concerning employment, during the last five years, the rate of male labour has been 
nearly 54.17 per cent., whilst the increase in female employment has been at the rate of 42.81 per 
cent. Then comes the question of wage payments in the large industrial factories. In 1905 
(when the Act came into operation) it stood at £1,907,592, whilst in 1900 it had reached £3,098,561. 
These figures will be considerably increased next year, when the returns are presented. It is diffi- 
cult to find its retarding influence in this direction. In every department of commercial activity 
similar progress is clearly seen. There is yet, however, a ‘‘lack of interest displayed by many of 
the workers,” and this accounts for the comparatively slow growth of the unions. In 1895 the 
figures were 64 unions with a membership of 9,322, but these figures were eclipsed by the 1902 
returns, which gave the unions at 232, possessing a membership of 23,816. 

_ During the political year Mr, Seddon’s financial proposals have excited the attention of all 
political groups. _There is much uneasiness still concerning New Zealand finance. Moroever, 
there are not wanting indications within the Colony that the Colonial Treasurer in the near future 
will have to husband all his resources to provide adequately for necessary public works. Another 
disturbing feature is that the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act is likely to be neutralised 
by, ‘‘malignant collateral action.” This was reported by the Secretary for Labour. Prices are 
rising, owing to increased wages. In Wellington rents average one-third of the income. The 
value of land is increasing abnormally. This must be checked at once. The levying of general 
rates on land values only apparently works very well, at least so says the town clerk of Wellington. 


RUSSIA. 
BY VLADIMIR F, GRESIN, U. S. AGENT OF THE YARDSLAVE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Among the many reforms during the past year in Russia, those which 
merit attention as the most important are the definitive abolition of corporal 
punishment, and the laws for the benefit of the laboring classes. 

On January 12 (0. s.), 1904, a law was promulgated, by virtue of which 
tobacco factories are included in the category of those wherein the employment 
of minors under fifteen years of age is absolutely prohibited. 

‘ On January 19 (0. s.) by virtue of another law relating to engineers em- 
ployed on engines underground in mines, tunnels, and so forth, the working day 
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is fixed at a maximum of eight hours. In all liquor distilleries and bottling 
establishments, the working day is fixed at nine hours. In addition to these 
new standards established by the Government, the working day has been 
shortened in many mills and factories on the initiative of the mill-owners 
themselves. The tranquil introduction of reforms is hindered by the Social- 
Democratic party, which incites the workingmen to inaugurate strikes, and to 
demand the immediate introduction of the eight-hour day for all industries. 
Up to the present time, a maximum of eleven and one-half hours is permitted in 
the majority of industries. Of course, the abrupt transition from eleven and 
one-half to eight hours is too difficult, if not absolutely impossible, for many 
manufacturers would be ruined by such a transition, and would be compelled to 
close their factories, and the workingmen would be left without employment. 
But by a gradual curtailment of the working day the reform might be accom- 
plished in a comparatively short time, the majority of the manufacturers could 
accommodate their production to the new order of affairs, and the few whose 
undertakings could not subsist under such conditions would be able gradually 
to liquidate them. 

It may be expected that the Government will be able, in the course of a few 
years, to institute a working day of nine hours and later one of eight hours, for 
all industries, without any violent shock to commerce. 

Particularly deep significance is attached to the new law concerning the 
insurance of workingmen in the case of accidents. Up to 1904 the law did not 
determine with sufficient exactness the responsibility of the employer in the case 
of accidents; the injured man or his family was obliged to seek redress in the 
courts, and in such cases, when it was proved that the accident had come about 
through the fault or the carelessness of the injured man himself, no indemnifica- 
tion was granted. Many owners, desirous of freeing themselves from all private 
responsibility, insured their workmen on a blanket policy, and thus the respon- 
sibility was transferred to the insurance company. In that case, the sum which 
the insurance company paid to the injured man was a purely arbitrary indemni- 
fication, so that it was determined solely by agreement between the employer 
and the insurance company, without the workman’s being informed or his 
wishes consulted, and regardless of the law, and was, as a matter of fact, a 
voluntary sop to the injured workman, given on the assumption that the men 
would be satisfied with the insurance payment, and would not have recourse to 
the law courts. 

Dating from January 1,1904, a special law has been instituted, which renders 
employers responsible for accidents to their workmen, without regard to the 
causes of the accident; that is to say, without taking into consideration whether 
the accident occurred through the carelessness of the workmen or from other 
causes. This law compels the employer (or the insurance company) to indemnify 
the victims of accident in full consonance with the requirements of special 
regulations, which prescribe that, in addition to the payment in case of death or 
disablement, assistance must be given to the family, also money for medical 
expenses, the funeral, and so forth. Hitherto no one exercised any control over 
the justice of an insurance company’s settlement, and incredible exploitation 
of the workmen took place on this basis; now the agreement between the insur- 
ance company and the injured man or his family, wth regard to the form and 
amount of the indemnity, is subject to the certification of the Factories Inspec- 
tion Board, which refuses to certify if the agreement is not in accordance with the 
law. 
This law has caused the majority of the factory owners to resort to insurance, 
and the insurance companies have taken advantage of the situation and have 
considerably augmented their premiums; and this proceeding in its turn, has in- 
duced the prompt organization of mutual companies, to which factory owners 


are now going over. 
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This law is temporary; it represents a transition step to insurance by the 
Government, as is evident from the Imperial Manifesto of December 12 (0. s.), 
1904, which says, among other things: ‘‘ . . the further development of the 
measures already taken for guaranteeing the lot of workingmen in mills, factories 
and industries, must be secured, by introducing Government insurance to these 
men.” 


SWEDEN. 


BY GERDA MEYERSON, SECRETARY OF THE ALLIANCE FOR 
SOCIAL SERVICE, STOCKHOLM. 


The most important events in the social world in Sweden during the year 
1904 are connected with a more intense agitation for the education of the 
masses, total abstinence, and the improvement of the economic conditions of 
the laboring class. 

The two most important social-political questions discussed by Parliament 
have been the question of suffrage and the question of small holdings of land. 
The former, which during many years has been the most prominent question in 
Sweden, remains unsolved. A proposal put forth by the government that the 
right of suffrage should be extended to all males over twenty-five years of age. 
who have completed their time of military service and paid all national and 
local taxes, was rejected by Parliament. The question will, however, come up 
again for discussion at the next session. 

The question of small holdings of land has had a happier fate. The Par- 
liament of 1904 appropriated as a nucleus for a loan fund 10,000,000 crowns. 
From this fund loans may be secured by persons desiring to secure from village 
authorities building lots (not to exceed in value 3,000 crowns) or farm lands 
(not to exceed in value 15,000 crowns). Since the rate of interest is 3.6 per 
cent and the loans may be repaid on very easy terms, it is expected that a large 
number of farmers will now be able to secure their own homes. By this means 
the products of the soil will increase and emigration decrease. 

The movement for popular education has developed in a gratifying degree, 
especially through the efforts of the “Alliance for Popular Education.’’ The 
lecture societies or lyceums, which are scattered over the whole country, repre- 
sent an outlay for this purpose of 120,000 crowns, and their number is steadily 
increasing. Several new library associations have been organized and it is 
possible that a request for a government appropriation for this work will be made 
at the next Parliament. Several village governments, temperance societies, 
etc., have provided means for circulating libraries. A meeting in the interest of 
popular education was held in Stockholm, July, 1904. 

Courses of temperance lectures have been held in several places. The 
course in Stockholm had an attendance of 1,200. The physicians of Sweden 
have sent a petition to the Ecclesiastical Department requesting a more strict 
enforcement of the ordinance requiring temperance instruction in schools. 
Parliament has framed a resolution to the King requesting the prohibition of the 
sale of malt liquors at military encampments. 

Summer schools conducted more especially but not exclusively for public 
school teachers have been held in Stockholm, Lund, and several other places. 
Societies of young people have been organized around about in the country, 
and gatherings of young people for patriotic and temperance purposes have 
been held at several places. 

A National Anti-Tuberculosis Society has been organized for the purpose of 
combating the disease by spreading information concerning its causes and also 
by improving private and public hygiene. Parliament has appropriated 400,000 
crowns for sanatoria for consumptives. 

_ To improve the economic and social conditions of the Lapps a central 
society embracing several smaller Lapp societies in Northern Sweden has been 
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organized. A movement for the suppression of the ‘“‘White Slave’ traffic has 
also been begun and has its headquarters in Stockholm. 

A survey of the labor world shows several new organizations among the 
laboring people, especially in Southern Sweden. In the building trades a 
serious conflict has begun. Employers have strengthened their previously 
existing organizations and organized new ones. Negotiations have been carried 
on between employers and employees concerning arbitration in labor disputes, 
and in some cases have led to good results. 

The movement for social enlightenment has advanced considerably, espe- 
cially through the organization of ‘‘The Central Alliance for Social Service.” 
This institution maintains in Stockholm a bureau for social information and a 
library from which may be obtained information and advice concerning social 
movements and social questions in Sweden and other countries. 


SWITZERLAND. 


BY PROF. LOUIS WAURIN, UNIVERSITY OF GENEVA. 
PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION. 


No phenomenon in contemporaneous Switzerland is more striking than 
the advance of proportional representation. It is true that the reform has re- 
mained as yet a conquest of the cantons, and that an attempt a few years go to 
have it applied to the election of national Legislature failed, but it was gratifying 
to the proportionalist to observe in that circumstance that the minority was 
improving and to know that the opposition to their scheme came especially 
from parts of the country which have continued to live a sort of patriarchal life 
and where the notion of two antagonistic party organizations hardly exists. In 
these cantons, indeed, there are at every period a few men who enjoy universal 
confidence and are sent without opposition to the Parliament, at Bern. These 
communities did not wish any change in their electoral legislation because they 
were enjoying the privilege of a very satisfactory and almost paradisiacal con- 
dition. In other parts of the country the bulk of the opposition to the great 
democratic reform was found mostly in the Radical party, which had succeeded 
in getting control of the government, and was consequently satisfied with the 
situation. The question will certainly come up again before long. 

The cantons are the laboratory of political and social experiment, and it is 
only when they have been carried that the Confederation itself yields to the 
pressure of new ideas. If it is so, the prospects are very good for the future 
of proportional representation, for its successes in cantonal life have been not 
only very rapid, but very steady. In about two-thirds of the twenty-two Swiss 
cantons the door has been opened somehow or other to the great reform. Gen- 
erally, it is being applied to the election of the Great Councils which correspond 
to the States Houses of Representatives in America. But it is not always 
thecase. Inthe canton of Bern, for instance, the majority of the voters declared 
themselves against it by a very small majority. It was not introduced, there- 
fore, into the cantonal electorallaw. But the city of Bern, thanks to the pre- 
vailing system of decentralization, adopted it for its own special use. The 
citizens of the Federal City were divided into three parties: the Radicals, the 
Conservatives, and the Socialists, none of whom were able to obtain a majority 
at the polls. The Conservatives and the Socialists decided to unite for the purpose 
of introducing proportional representation in municipal affairs, and succeeded. 

As a matter of fact, wherever the new system was adopted it was on account 
of an alliance of minorities having to complain of the domination of an arrogant 
political monopoly taking hold of the government, and these minorities were 
generally the Conservatives and the Socialists. It is to be noticed, however, 
that in communities like the Catholic canton of Freiburg, where the Conservative 
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party holds the power, the Radicals enrolled in favor of the electoral system 
that would permit them to penetrate into the different parts of the country and 
acquire their legitimate share of effective influence, and at the present hour they 
work in that spirit. 

For over thirty years civic societies had applied themselves to the task of 
shaping the new electoral mode into practical form, but they had been sur- 
rounded. almost everywhere by universal indifference. In 1892, the Italian 
canton of Ticino, not knowing how to pacify the passions aroused by a revolu- 
tion which was itself the product of unjust representation, falsified by gerry- 
mandering, adopted the work of the pioneers of true representation. And since 
that time the march went on so that, by this time, about two-thirds of the Swiss 
cantons have been won for thenew system. The movement has in fact become 
irrepressible. And what an encouragement, also,it is to know that the effects 
of the reform have been what had been expected, an abatement of political feuds 
and intolerance, an improvement of the administrative work, thanks to a 
greater independence given to the representatives of the people. Now where the 
old and obsolete majority system has given way a new thing has been seen 
hitherto unknown even in the most advanced democracy; there is not a 
voter who goes to the polls without being assured that he will obtain a part 
of the representation, unless he belongs to a party so microscopically small 
that it cannot pretend to compete for the distribution of the vacant seats to the 
different tickets in the field. 

So magnificent has been the result of the bold experiment that in no place 
has any effort been made to go back to the former stateof things. This is also 
a new phenomenon in the history of democracy, for it would be very difficult 
indeed to name an important innovation, deeply changing the habits and tra- 
ditions of the people, which has not been followed by some reactionary assaults. 

As an instance of the working of proportional representation, we shall give 
here the figures relating to the election of the Great Council of the canton of 
Geneva, which took place on the 13th of November, 1904. This body numbers 
100 members, and they are sent by three electoral colleges or districts. 

The results have been as follows: 

1. City of Geneva. Radicals, 10 Democrats 11, Independents 2, Socialists 5, 
Nationals 1, Alimentation ticket 1; total 30. 

2. Left Shore (of the Rhone). Radicals 17, Democrats 11, Independents, 8, 
Socialists 6, Nationals 2; totals 44. 

3. Right Shore. Radicals 11, Democrats 8, Independents 3, Socialists 3, 
Nationals 1. ' 

Grand total: Radicals 38, Democrats 30, Independents 13, Socialists 14, 
Nationals 4, Alimentation ticket 1, 100 members. 

The president of the assembly is a Radical who obtained 94 suffrages out of 
100. The Legislature numbers roughly 52 members of the Left and 48 of the 
Right side, but the party vote, strictly speaking, will be an exception. 

Hare and John Stuart Mill, the great theorists of proportional representa- 
tion have not lost their time, and Mr. Pomeroy, of Newark, so earnest in his 
advocacy of their views, may be encouraged by the magnificent harvest which 
is already ripe in Switzerland. It will not be long before other countries in 
Europe add their names to the list of progressive democracies where popular 
representation becomes a real thing. 

_ An interesting little pamphlet may naturally be pointed out in the conclu- 
sion of this article. ‘‘ Les lois Suisses sur la Représentation Proportionnelle 
comparées et commentées par Alphonse Frey. (Genéve, Georg & Co.) Publishers. 


THE WOMEN’S MOVEMENT. 


The Swiss women do not feel that they are enslaved under the power of 
men, but up to the last years they have lacked the organization which was 
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necessary to make them feel that they had a work of their own to accomplish 
and which would remain undone or badly done if they should remain scattered 
and silent. Now their, situation is already quite different from what it was a few 
score of years ago. 

_ Under the pressure of some good and eloquent examples of feminist initia- 
tion coming principally from England and from America, they have organized 
into a National Alliance, and from time to time we hear that the Swiss woman 
is alive to the great responsibilities of the hour. 

She has been offered an opportunity to express her wishes concerning some 
chapters of the Penal Code which is now under preparation, and especially on 
the subject of the responsibility of the father in the sad case of illegitimate births, 
and in kindred problems. 

She has proved herself most useful in oganizing women’s societies in 
different towns where they develop a better feeling between social classes and 
try to make life better to those who come in contact with them. She has also 
from the beginning of the temperance crusade, about thirty years ago, taken 
an important part in the development of the anti-alcoholic activities. All this 
isanewdeparture. Her former usefulness was already great in the community, 
especially in the field of the parish charities and of the sick and disabled, but 
it remained almost confined to these limits. In America it is a common thing 
to hear the qualificative great applied to women like these who lead in the 
settlements and educational reforms of the country, like temperance. In 
Switzerland the time is not far off when instead of speaking of good, clever, 
distinguished and even remarkable women, it will appear most natural to say 
‘“a great woman.” 

In November, 1904, the National Alliance availed itself of the condemna- 
tion to death (which has been commuted twice), at St. Gall, of an unmarried 
woman who had a child whom she murdered, to protest against the immunity 
of the man who had seduced the girl. This new voice of women in public affairs 
is a matter of rejoicing. 

As to her participation in elections it will soon begin by her admission into 
the ecclesiastical polls for the choice of pastors or consistories. The thing is 
going successfully through the preliminary steps. 


THE UNITED STATES. 
BY W. D. P. BLISS, EDITOR OF THE ‘“‘ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SOCIAL REFORM.” 


Undoubtedly the greatest political and social event of the United States 
in the last year was the disappearance of the party of individualism. This is not 
to say that a Jeffersonian democracy has no future in the United States, but, after 
the election of 1904, few will deny, that in order even to hope to win, in another 
election, the Democracy must radically change its individualistic and negative 
form. The positive and the social has the future. 

We use the word “‘disappearance’”’ advisedly. The Republican party did 
not win the votes the Democratic party lost. Not one single Democratic vote 
need have gone to Mr. Roosevelt to make his majority. From 1900 to 1904 
while the Democratic party lost 1,275,379 votes, the Republican party gained 
only 416,566, a number by no means equal to the normal increase of the voting 
population. During those years, the census estimates that the population of 
the United States increased by 5,449,000; if one-fifth of these represented 
possible voters, it would make 1,089,400 votes. The Republican gain was thus 
less than one-half the normal increase. If Democratic votes were cast for Mr. 
Roosevelt, they were more than counterbalanced by Republican votes not cast or 
cast for some other party. The Democratic votes literally disappeared. 
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Some of these were probably cast for the Socialist party, the one party 

which did make astonishing and significant gains, an advance of nearly 500 
er cent. 

P Some think the Democratic party may rehabilitate itself by declaring for 

the public ownership of natural monopolies and for direct legislation, a programme 

which would emphasize the defeat of individualism. But more believe that the 

political future of the United States lies between ‘‘the benevolent feudalism”’ 

of the party of capital and ‘‘the evolutionary socialism’’ of the party of labor. 

Political leaders seem to adopt this view, for since the election Mr. J. R. 
Garfield of the U. S. Department of Commerce and Labor, has proposed the 
national incorporation and resultant supervision of interstate commercial 
bodies, while various publicists are urging such measures as the federal control 
of trusts, the government regulation of railroad rates—a proposal pushed to the 
front by Mr. Roosevelt himself—the enforced publicity of accounts and a national 
supervision of insurance. Perhaps equally significant is the new demand in 
New York City led by the Mayor himself and endorsed by Tammany, for an 
electric and gas light plant to be owned and operated by the city. Similar 
proposals are being agitated in other cities, notably Chicago. 

Perhaps next in importance to this political defeat of individualism is the 
organizing of capital against organized labor. That this is the purpose no capi- 
talist probably will admit. But equally certainly, all trade unionists and most 
political economists so believe. Mr. David M. Parry, president of the Em- 
ployers’ National Association, is credited with the statement that ‘fully one 
thousand manufacturing establishments have in the last year abandoned the 
closed shop and thrown their doors open to workmen without regard to their 
membership or non-membership in a union.’”’ Trade unionists and most of 
their friends are agreed that if the open shop movement succeeds, it means the 
death of trade unions, because a trade union has no power ifit cannot control 
the workers in a trade, and almost all economists are agreed that the defeat of 
trade unionism, leaving the workers unorganized, to contend with capital organ- 
ized, would be a national calamity. Thus far, however, there seems little 
danger of the defeat of trade unionism. The convention of the American 
Federation of Labor in December was the most successful and the most har- 
monous in its history. Mr. Gompers, president for twenty-one years, was re- 
elected with but one dissenting vote. The dues reported paid were larger than 
ever before. It was reported that there were during the year ending September 
30, 1904, 1,806 strikes, of which 1,197 were successful; 233 compro- 
mised, 194 lost and 178 pending. The great strike of the New York East Side 
garment workers was, however, lost. The great Fall River strike has just been 
compromised, largely by the tact of the newly-elected Governor Douglas. 
His election, as a Democrat, in Massachusetts in such a Republican national 
victory was itself one of the greatest and most significant features of the election. 
He won practically on a single plank—reciprocity with Canada—which is thus 
shown to be a winning measure. 

Equally significant and most cheering was the election of Gov. Folk (Demo- 
crat) in Missouri, and Gov. La Follette (Independent Republican) in Wisconsin. 
Both stood on a platform of opposition to and exposure of the corruption and 
misrule of the machines of their own parties. In Colorado, the year has seen the 
quieting of the turbulent strife between the coal miners and the employers, and 
the triumphant election of Alva Adams as Governor, a Democrat, favoring and 
favored by the side of labor, although it is true that his election has been con- 
tested, and the end is not yet. 

f Worthy of mention among the events of the year has been the publication 
in two popular magazines of two series of articles—one ‘‘Frenzied Finance,” 
*by Thos. W. Lawson, the well-known Boston financier, a_ sensational 
exposure of corruption and legislature-buying by some of the leading financial 
companies and insurance companies in the United States—and the other, a: 
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series of articles on ‘“The Shame of the Cities,” an exposure of municipal cor- 
ruption. One of the last-named articles was largely used in the La Follette 
campaign in Wisconsin and the other articles have sent up the circulation of the 
magazine that publishes them well toward the million mark. Mr. Robert 
Hunter’s book ‘‘Poverty,”’ published this year, has also elicited general discus- 
sion by assertions based upon facts, that at least ten millions of people in the 
United States are in acute poverty. And yet the poor of the world are crowding 
to our shores; immigration, this year large, promises to make the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1905, a record one in immigration, with over 1,000,000 immi- 
grants in a single twelvemonth. Yet the efforts to cope with the poverty, 
ignorance and crime in our land are more than ever. Benefactions, in 1904, not 
counting sums less than $5,000 each, reached the large sum of $90,000,000. In 
New York City a College of Philanthropy for the scientific equipment of workers 
for social service has been endowed. At St. Louis, in libraries all over the land, 
and in all circles of thought, social problems were the questions of the year. A 
noteworthy evidence of this was the fact that one third of President Roosevelt’s 
last message was devoted to social questions. Such a message was never 
written before. 

Among the events of the yearin the United States were some that are of 
world-wide significance. The greatest of these was the purchase by the United 
States of the Panama canal route involving its being energetically pushed to 
completion and owned and controlled by the United States. Of world-wide 
importance were the National Arbitration Conference held in Washington in 
qanuaty, the meeting at St. Louis in September, of the Interparliamentary 

nion for the Promotion of Arbitration, and the great International Peace 
Congress held in Boston in October. It wasasaresult of these three congresses 
that the President has issued a call for a new International Peace Conference. 
Last, but not least, must be mentioned the great Louisiana Purchase Interna- 
tional Exposition of St. Louis. 


POLITICAL CONSTITUTION OF LEGISLATURES. 
AUSTRIA. 


In Austria the Upper House consists of Princes of the Imperial Family, a 
number of nobles with landed property; ten archbishops and seven bishops, 
and some 160 prominent adieidaa $s, nominated by the emperor. The Lower 
House has 425 members, elected by direct or indirect suffrage. 

With the exception of the Socialists, most parties in Austria proper may 
be termed Home-rulers. The Czechs, the Poles, the Ruthenians, the Italians, 
etc., all aim at autonomy in some form oranother. The Government is carried 
on by a combination of parties, there being no permanent majority. 


BELGIUM, 


The Two Chambers are both elected by a system of plural voting. Every 
male Belgian of 25 has a vote, but he may, owing to wealth, profession, or 
education, have as many as three votes. 

Chamber of Representatives—Composed of the following: Catholics, 93 
members, led by the Minister, M. Beernaut, and M. Woeste. Christian Demo- 
crats, 2; M. Daens. Liberals and Progressists, 41; M. Hymans, M. Janson 
(leaders). Socialists, 30, M. Vandervelde, (leader). 

The Senate.—Catholics, 61; Liberals and Progressists, 43; Socialists, 6. 

The present government is in the hands of the Catholic party, and presided 
over by M. de Smet de Meyer. 

FRANCE. 


Senate.—The senate is not a hereditary chamber. Its members are elected 
by the Senatorial Colleges throughout the country, which in turn are elected by 
manhood suffrage. There are, however, a few life members of the Senate. 
The action of the Senate is to steady but not to oppose the popular House. 
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Chamber of Deputies—The Chamber is divided into parties as follows: 
Progressists, 193 members; M. Ribot (leader). Radicals, 157 members; M. 
Jaures (leader). Monarchists (Bonapartists, Royalists), 41 members; M. 
Cochin (leader). Nationalists, 49 members; M. Millevoye (leader). Socialists, 
46 members; Rallies (Catholics), 35 members, Abb. Lemire (leader); Radical 
Socialists, 69 members. : ; 

Present Administration.—The present Administration is supported by a 
coalition of Radicals, Socialists, Radical-Socialists, and the more advanced 
Progressists. This so-called Republican ‘‘block”’ was formed during the Dreyfus 
case. For the first time in French history the Socialists have been recognized 
as a party of government. eae. : 

Programme.—The programme of the present Combes Administration 
includes disestablishment; unsectarian elementary education, with State 
monopoly of schools; income tax; old-age pensions. 


GERMANY. 


The Bundesrath.—Consists of 58 Delegates from the State governments 
composing the German Empire. Its functions are mainly administrative, and 
consist in the work of 12 committees for various Departments of State business. 
Declaration of war, the making of treaties, the dissolution of the Reichstag 
and the settlement of disputes between State and State form part of the duties 
of the Bundesrath. 

The Reichstag is elected by all male Germans of 25 years of age, one Delegate 
being chosen for every 100,000 of the population. All new bills, finance, and 
tariff legislation are dealt with in this house. 

Polwtical Parties—The government is carried on by combinations of 
parties, no one having an absolute majority in the Chamber. The chief parties 
are: Conservative Right, 72; Center (Catholic), 100; Social Democrats, 80; 
National Liberals, 50; Radical Left (Freisinnige Volkspartei), 30; Poles, 15; 
Various, 50. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 


House of Lords,—Four peers of the Blood Royal; 2 archbishops; 22 Dukes; 
23 Marquises; 124 Earls; 35 Viscounts; 24 Bishops; 313 Barons; 16 Scotch peers, 
28 Irish.—591. 

House of Commons.—At the general election in October, 1900, there were 
elected 402 Conservatives and Liberal Unionists; 183 Liberals; 82 Nationalists; 
2 Labor, and the Speaker, a total of 670 members, with a Ministerialist major- 
ity of 135. To January 18, 1905, the Conservatives had gained one seat at bye- 
election and had lost a large number of others, whilst a few Unionists had 
deserted from the Government to the Opposition, On the 18th of January 
1905, the figures were as follows: Unionists, 380; Liberals, 202; Nationalists, 82; 
Labor, 5; Speaker, 1, giving a Ministerialist majority of 91, that is a reduction 
of 44 since the election of 1900. 


HOLLAND. 

The Furst Chamber consists of 26 Liberals, 15 Roman Catholics, 9 Anti- 
Revolutionists. It is reactionary. 

The Second Chamber consists of 100 members. The number of parties are 
as follows: Anti-Revolutionists, 31; Catholics, 24; Liberals, 29; Liberal Demo- 
crats, 8; Social Democrats, 8. 

The Present Government consists of a coalition of the Anti-Revolutionists 
led by the Prime Minister, Dr. Kuyper. The Catholics, the Liberals, led by 
Gaemani Borgesius and Prof. Van der Vlugt, aim at curtailing the privileges of 
capital, and securing the rights of Labor. The Liberal Democrats, led by Prof. 
Drucker, and the Social Democrats, by Mr. Froelstroc, are the two Advanced 
Progressive parties. : 
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HUNGARY. 


House of Magnates.—Members by birth, by fortune, by dignity and royal 
nomination and by election from the autonomous parliament of Croatia- 
Slavonia-Dalmatia, some 400 in all. 

House of Deputies.—Elected, 413. The suffrage is very restricted—to 
some 1,000,000 ont of 17,000,000—and is on a property and educational basis. 
The Liberals, supporting the Government, have been in power since 1867 until 
now, and are opposed by the Independent party, the Railroad party, and the 
People’s party. (See article Hungary, p 232). At therecent election, January 1, 
1905, the Independents led by Kossuth, came into power, which will mean a 
widened suffrage, further separation from Austria, and social-economic reforms. 


ITALY. 


Senate (500 members about) is composed in three fairly equal parts: 
(1) Of men who have attained to high office or dignities in the pulpit service; 
(2) of men of wealth; and (3) of men of distinction in art, science, and letters 

Chamber of Deputies —Ministerialists, 343; Marquis de Rudini and Signor 
Sonnino (leaders). Constitutional Opposition, 39; Giovanni Giolitti, (leader). 
Extreme left (Radicals, Republicans, and Socialists), 85; Signors Ferri, Turati, 
and Labriola. Other parties, 16. 

RUSSIA. 


System of Government.—The supreme Government is carried on by four 
Councils or Boards, all of which, however, may be overridden by the Emperor. 
(1) The Council of State, or Council of the Empire. This Board consists of a 
President and an indefinite number of members. It is the nearest approach to 
a legislative body that Russia possesses, but its functions, strictly speaking, are 
merely advisory. (2) The Senate, or ‘‘Ruling Senate.’’ This is the highest 
Court of Appeal, and the body through which new laws are promulgated. 
(3) The Council of Ministers. This Council is formed of all the Ministers of State, 
certain ex-Ministers, and other high officials. It has no collective responsibility. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 58TH AND 59TH CONGRESSES. 
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Kentucky. ..... iis ae Dy eh. ORES Sw oo a a's) he SLB let necrt bs i | 
Louisiana fb Silva. Rirsechareiavar villares Lips! tesoce Pekalel 1 
MAING Nicos. > cae Be Waa aL V CLIO bese, 0) 250, 210)| 44-205 EES 2 
Maryland Bs tone Sie c | VIPRIMIAS bee 9 gee ae ye 1 
Massachusetts..| 4] 10 }....| 3 | 11 |....|Washington,....].... BP fess yifloatone 3 

ichigan 1 jdt U2, }.). | West-Virginias ofc. of S[k onde, oe 5 
Minnesota 9 |..../Wisconsin...... bY es a Petes Me tea 
Mississippi 2.8 Wyoming. 3. cus. 2. p al ee i 

ISSOUTE,. 5.1.56. ies ee — | —_— | —_ | —_|—__|-— 
Montana. . Dale sahil sys: lhe chellte S.3): De belle ss sae 175 |207 2 |186 |250 
Nebraska, Gaile slau 





1 As constituted at the beginning of the first session. 2 One vacancy. 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 


The American Society for the Extension of University Teaching was 
founded at Philadelphia in June, 1890, and incorporated in March, 1892. The 
resent officers are: President, Frederick B. Miles ;Treasurer, Charles A. Brinley ; 
Becestatr: Charles D, Atkins. The office is in Philadelphia. The aim of Uni- 
versity Extension is, first, to extend higher education to all classes of people; 
second, to extend education through the whole of adult life; third, to extend 
thorough methods of study to subjects of everyday interest. During 1903-1904 
the Society has arranged for the delivery of 111 courses of lectures at 86 centres. 
The total course attendance at lectures was 141,412. The number of courses 
arranged by states was as follows: Pennsylvania, 48; New York, 29; New 
Jersey, 16; Maryland, 5; Connecticut, 7; Virginia, 4; Delaware, 1; Rhode 
Island, 1. The division by subject is as follows: Literature, 35; history, 30; 
music and art, 22; science, 13; ethics and philosophy, 10; political economy, 1. 
The constantly widening use that is being made of the Society’s lectures and of 
the University Extension system is shown by the following list of the various 
auspices under which the courses of 1903-1904 were delivered: Centres under 
control of Women’s Clubs, 9; educational institutions (schools, Brooklyn In- 
stitute, etc.), 12; New York City Board of Education (‘‘Free Lectures to the 
People’’), 20; The University Extension Society and the Free Library of 
Philadelphia (‘‘Free Lecture Courses to the People’’), 11; regular University 
Extension Centres, 59. The Society has just completed its fourteenth year of 
work, Since its organization there have been delivered under its auspices 1,342 
courses, comprising 7,863 lectures. The average attendance at each lecture has 
been 205, and the aggregate attendance 1,615,291. The most important work, 
outside of that of the general Society in Philadelphia, is carried on under the 
auspices of the University of Chicago, the Regents of the University of New 
York, Rutgers College, New Brunswick, Columbia University, New York and 
in California. Sample syllabi and circulars descriptive of University Extension 
can be obtained free of charge by addressing University Extension Society, 
111 South 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


RUSKIN UNIVERSITY. 


Ruskin University, located at Glen Ellyn, Ill., twenty-two miles west of 
Chicago, is the outgrowth of Ruskin College, established at Trenton, Mo., in 
1900, by George McA. Miller, President and A. D. Miller, Vice-President of the 
University. 

The purpose of this institution is to furnish young men and women the 
opportunity of earning their board and lodging while getting their education 
Ruskin University Alliance, a business corporation with assets representing 
half-a-million dollars of stock, acts as fiscal agent of the University, establishing 
and maintaining industries by sale of stock and profits on products. This 
avoids the necessity of endowment and enables the University to avoid the 
charge of being dominated by capital and to maintain a free forum for investiga- 
tion and discussion of all problems relating to social progress The University 
occupies 140 acres, half of which are represented by modern buildings, and in- 
dustrial equipment. 

The faculty and lecture staff consists of about forty persons. 

Students pay from $40 to $75 per year in advance, according to the depart- 
ment entered, and are allowed to earn board and lodging in the industries main- 
tained by Ruskin University Alliance by working from twenty-five to twenty- 
eight hours per week. 

Home School for Children below the High-school grade is conducted on a 
.plan which eliminates the ordinary textbook. The pupils in this depart- 
ment are provided with light labor as a part of their training, and are 
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allowed on board what it is worth. None under sixteen are received in 
the Industrial Guild and allowed to earn the entire expense of their board and 
room. Students may pay these expenses which are from $2.50 to $3 per week. 
About 75 per cent. of the student body are members of the Industrial Guild. 


BUREAUS OF LABOR. 


The first bureau established in this or any other country for the collection 
and publication of statistics relating to labor was that of the State of Massa- 
chusetts, established June 23, 1869. Three years later Pennsylvania 
created a bureau and since then they have been created in California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oregon, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, Washington, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin. 

The U.S. Federal Bureau of Labor was established June 13, 1888; in 1908, 
it became the Department of Labor. The bureaus of South Dakota and Utah 
have been discontinued. That of Kentucky, up to date, has not concerned itself 
with the immediate interests of labor. 

The chief officer of each of the State bureaus is located at the capital of the 
State in which he serves, with three exceptions, where he is at Baltimore, in Cali- 
fornia at San Francisco, and in Louisiana at New Orleans. The salaries paid the 
commissioners are $5,000 for the United States; $3,500 for New York; $3,000 
for California and Massachusetts, and from $2,500 to $1,200 in other states. 
The Secretary of State is ex-officio commissioner of labor in Colorado and the 
Governor in Nebraska. The United States Federal Department of Labor 
spends $172,212 per year and has 103 employees; New York spends $130,400, 
with 22 employees; Illinois, $52,450, with 5 employees; Massachusetts, $31,674, 
with 25 employees. No other State has over 7 employees. 


The following are the most important reports of the United States: 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR. 


1886. First, Industrial Depressions (out of print)............... ee cece cece eee 496 
1886. Second, Convict Labor (out of print)............. LN ET OR AOE IE he Be 612 
1888. Fourth, Working Women in Large Cities (out of print)............... Sora 631 
1889. Fifth, Raltoad Labor (ott OF Print) en os Ge alas sia yo wletele atta are aac wrer ete 888 
1890. Sixth, Cost of Production: Iron, Steel, Coal, etc......... 0... cece eee eee 1404 
1891. Seventh, Cost of Production: The Textiles and Glass (two volumes) (out of print). 2048 
1892. Eighth, Sridustrial Education (out: of print)... (oi /eirec a oise.cy.s ase cssian ans valk 707 
1893. Ninth, Building and Loan Associations (out of print).....................-. 719 
1895-96. Eleventh, Work and Wages of Men, Women, and Children jou Of print). ieee: < 671 
1897. Twelfth, Economic Aspect of the Liquor Problem (ONGIOE Print) ie: csnls poets 275 
1898. Thirteenth, Hand and Machine Labor (two volumes) (out of print)............. 1604 


1899. Fourteenth, Water, Gas, and Electric-light Plants under Private and Municipal 

Oyenershipitouwol Orin yas sty so aysialetnela Abie Bei Plew Sud queve ale eal. 
1901. Sixteenth, Strikes and Lockouts (January 1, 1881, to December 31, 1900) 
1902. Seventeenth, Trade and Technical Education ............ 0.00 0c ce eeeeeee as 
1904. Nineteenth, Wages and Hours of Labor (in press)........... 00.20 ese e cece cece 
1905. Twentieth, Convict Labor (in preparation)............6. 000. cece eee eee eee 
1906. Twenty-first, Strikes and Lockouts (in preparation)............ 0.0.02 e ces eeeeuee 





SPECIAL REPORTS 


1889. First, Marriage and Divorce (out of print)........ Nab up ehpeet Saeeats a apa eo en 1074 
1892. Second, Labor Laws of the United States (second edition, revised, 1896) (out 
OE EOEUIID ecb totes Sita) as Sie cae bs fn ces M0 nde dtu te paella fea UE 1383 
1893. Fourth, Compulsory Insurance in Germany, etC............. 22s eee e eee e eee 370 
1893. Fifth, The Gothenburg System of Liquor Traffic (out of print)............. 253 
1894. Seventh, The a of Baltimore, Chicago, New York, and Philadelphia (out of ae 
TOUTING) sg Meat ctetatery wea ce arid waa dre 6) 5. <inipen apt ade csal attsl aA rasta’ «) sch 2p UR ee 
1895. Eighth, The a oti of the Working People (with plans and illustrations) (out “a 
3g DTD Sara eee ase ia Re ae BA Wr gh PA ee ee eee ey TL 8 ie 3 6 
1904. Tenth, Labor Laws of the United States (revised edition, in press).......... 


1904, Eleventh, Regulation and Restriction of Output (in press)...............-005- 
1905. Twelfth, Coal Mine’ Labor in Europe (in press) joc se eee ee eel ae a 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE. BULLETIN 
The Bulletin is issued every other month 


1. Private and public debt in the United States, by George K. Holmes. 
.' 4. The sweating system, by Henry White. ] 
No. 6. Codéperative distribution, by Edward W. Bemis, Ph.D. 
7. Industrial communities, by W. F. Willoughby. 
. 8. Railway relief departments, by Emory R. Johnson, Ph.D. 
No. 10. Condition of the Negro in various cities. Building and loan associations. 
No. 13. The anthracite mine laborers, by G. O. Virtue, Ph.D. 
No. 15. Boarding homes and clubs for working women, by Mary S. Ferguson. 
The trade-union label, by John Graham Brooks. 
No. 17. Brotherhood relief and insurance of railway employees, by E. R. Johnson, Ph.D. 
No. 18. Wages in the United States and Europe, 1870 to 1898. 
No. 21. Pawnbroking in Europe and the United States, by W. R. Patterson, Ph.D. 
No. 22. Benefit features of American trade unions, by Edward M. Bemis, Ph.D. 
The Negro in the black belt: Some social sketches, by W. E. B. Du Bois, Ph.D. 
No. 26. Protection of workmen in their employment, by Stephen D. Fessenden. 
No. 29: Trusts and industrial combinations, by J. W. Jenks, Ph.D 
No. 31. Betterment of industrial conditions, by Victor H. Olmstead. 
Present status of employers’ liability in the United States, by Stephen D. Fessenden. 
No. 32. Accidents to labor as regulated by law in the United States, by W. F. Willoughby. 
No. 35. Codperative communities in the United States, by Rev. Alexander Kent. 
No. 37. Railway employees in the United States, by Samuel McCune Lindsay, Ph.D. 
No. 40. Workmen’s compensation acts of foreign countries, by Adna F. Weber. 
No. 42. Statistics of cities. 
No. 43. Report to the President on anthracite coal strike, by Carrol D. Wright. 
No. 44. Factory sanitation and labor protection, by C. F. W. Doehring, Ph.D. 
No. 46. Report of Anthracite Coal Strike Commission. 
No. 48: Farm colonies of the Salvation Army, by Commander Booth Tucker. 
No. 49. Cost of living. 
Labor conditions in New Zealand, by Victor S. Clark, Ph.D. 
No. 52. Child labor in the United States, by Hannah R. Sewall, Ph.D. 
No. 53. Wages and cost of living. p 
No. 54. The value and influence of labor statistics, by Carroll D. Wright. 
Strikes and lockouts in the United States, 1881 to 1900, by G. W. W. Hanger. 
Wages in the United States and Europe, 1890 to 1903, by G. W. W. Hanger. 
Cost of living and retail prices in the United States, 1890 to 1903, by G. W. W. Hanges. 
Wholesale prices in the United States, 1890 to 1903, by G. W. W. Hanger. 
Housing of the working people of the United States by employers, by G. W.W Hanger. 
Public baths in the United States, by G. W. W. Hanger. 
Trade and technical enucation in the United States. 
Hand and machine laborfin the United States. 
Labor legislation in the United States, by G. A. Weber. 
No. 55. Buiiding and loan associations in the United States, by G. W. W. Hanger. 
No. 56. Labor conditions in Australia, by Victor 8. Clark, Ph.D. 


FOREIGN BUREAUS OF LABOR. 


Austria.—Arbettsstatisches Amt in R. K. Handelsministeriums (1898) pub- 
lishes Soziale Rundschau, a monthly bulletin. 

Belgium.—Office du Travail (1894) publishes Revue de Travail monthly, and 
annual reports. 
4). Canada.— Bureau of Labor (1890) publishes a Labor Gazette monthly. 
“4” Denmark.—Bureau de Statistique de l’Etat (1850) publishes an annual, 
Statistik Tabelvaerk. 

France.—Office du Travail (1891) publishes Bulletin de l’Office du Travail, 
monthly, and an Annuatre Statistique. 

Germany.—K atserlisches Statistisches Amt (1891) publishes Reichs-Arbetts- 
blatt, monthly, and bulletins irregularly. 

Great Britain.—Labor Department of the Board of Trade (1886) publishes 
monthly a Labor Gazette and reports on special subjects annually. 

Italy.—Officio del Lavoro (1902) reports irregularly. 

Netherlands.—Centraal Bureau voor de Statistick (1892) publishes Tzjdschrift 
irregularly. 

New South Wales —Labor Bureau (1895) Annual Report and Statistics. 

New Zealand.—Department of Labor (1891) publishes Journal of the Depart- 
“ment of Labor monthly. 
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Norway.—Det Statistiche Central Bureau (1902) publishes statistics irregu- 
larly. 

Russia.—Comité Central de Statistique (proposed). 

Spain.—tInstitute de Reformas Soctales (1903). A monthly bulletin proposed 

Sweden.—Afdelning fur Arbetsstatistik (1902). Annual report. 

Switzerland.—Secrétarial Ouvrier Suisse (1886). Annual reports. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL SUBJECTS. 
EDITED BY W. D. P. BLISS. 


This bibliography, in order to be most helpful, is concise. Each section has 
been submitted to some specialist in its given field, to make 1t a bibliography by 
specialists, for those who are not specialists. It is prepared, not from the 
standpoint of the academic student, but for the needs of the practical reform 
worker. There are few references to books out of print or not available in the 
United States. 

Itis the hope to keep the bibliography, year by year, up to date. Suggestions 
of corrections, changes or additions will be gratefully received and may be sent 
to W. D. P. Bliss, care of Social Progress, 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 

O. P.—Out of print. _C.—A book distinctly Conservative. R.—Distinctly Radical. Prices 


are for cloth, ony ai as stated. 
Books on this list may be ordered through the Institute of Social Service, 287 Fourth Ave., 


New York City. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES, ENCYCLOPEDIAS, STATISTICS. 

Abstract of the Twelfth Census. [1900.] Washington Census Office. 389 p. 
Free. 

American Library Association Catalogue. Washington Government Printing 
Office. 1904. 485 p. Address Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington. D.C. To libraries, free; to applicants (paper, 25c.), 50c. 

Bib. of 8,000 vols. with notes on all subjects. 31 pages on Social Subjects. 

Buss, W. D. P. (Ed.) Encyclopedia of Social Reform. Funk & Wagnalls. 
1896. 1,439p. $7.50. 

Clear statement of nearly every reform movement. ‘‘Of very great value,” 
Carroll D. Wright. ‘‘A perfect mine of tnformation.” Review of Reviews. 

Bow ey, A.L. Statistical Studies Relating to National Progress in Wealth and 
Trade Since 1882. London. King. 2d Ed. 1904. 344 p. 10s. 6d. 
‘*No one, however eminent, who has not studied his book, or who uses statistics 
without regard to its five golden rules, 1s worthy of a moment’s attention in any 
fiscal or other discussion based on statistics.” Fabian News. 

Index to Labor Reports in the United States. Washington Department of 
Labor. 1902. 287p._ Free. 

Mayo-SmitH, R. Science of Statistics. Macmillan. 1895-99. 2 vols. 339 p. $3n. 
Good on Vital Statistics and thetr interpretation. 

Mu.uatt, M.G. Dictionary of Statistics. Routledge. 4th Ed. 1898. 8583p. $8.50. 
Good on general statistics, but not the most accurate. 

NEWSHOLME, ARTHUR. Elements of Vital Statistics. Sonnenschein. 3d Ed. 
1899. 451 p. $3. 

PatcrAvE, R.H.I1. (Ed.) Dictionary of Political Economy. Macmillian. 3 vols. 
$19. 

Valuable résumé of conservative political economy. 

Reformers’ Year Sook (English). F. W. P. Lawrence and Joseph Edwards, 
Eds. London. ‘‘Echo”’ office, 19 St. Bride St., London, E. C. 1904. 
216 p. (paper) 1s. 

Good on radical and reform movements. 

Report of the Industrial Commission, United States. Washington Government 

Printing Office. 19 vols. 1900-1902. A limited number, free. 
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Storehouse of information on modern conditions and problems in the United 
States. Well indexed. Vol. XIX summarizes the whole and gives the recom- 
mendations of the Commission. 

Statesman’s Year Book (English). Macmillan. Annual. 1,363 p. $3. 
Offictal information on all countries. 

Statistical Abstract of the Untied States. Washington Bureau of Statistics. 
Annual. 580 p. Free. 
Monthly Summary of Commerce and Finance. Department of Commerce and 
Labor, Bureau of Statistics, Washington, D.C. About 480p. Free. 
Statistical Abstracts, Great Britain. Board of Trade. London. Eyre & 
Spottiswoode. E. Harding St., E.C. For the United Kingdom, Colonies 
Foreign Countries. . 30-40c each. 

Statisches Jahrbuch fur das Deutsche Reich. Berlin. Verlag von Putthammer 
& Muhlbrecht. Annual. (Paper), 50c. 
Gives valuable international statistics. 
See also Labor Industrial Condttions, etc. 
Correspondence Addresses: American Institute of Social Service, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York. The Fabian Society, 3 Clements Inn, Strand, London, W. 
C. Le Musée Social, 5 Rue Las Cases, Paris. 


GENERAL. 


AppAMS, JANE. Democracy and Social Ethics. Macmillan. 1908. 394 p. 
$1.25 net. 
Penetrating comment on charitable effort, filial relations, household adjust- 
ment, industrial and political reform. 

Brooks, Joun G. The Social Unrest. Macmillan. 1903. 394 p. $1.50 


net. 
Studies of labor and socialist movements. 

CARLYLE, THomas. Past and Present. Chartism, Sartor Resartus. New 
York. Harpers. $1.25. 

An Individualtst, full of prophetic Socialism. 

CARPENTER, EpwarpD. Civilization: Its Causes and Cure. Sonnenschein. 2d 
Ed. 156p._ $1. 
Radical, fralidanet and suggestive. 

ELy, CHAR? T. Evolution of Industrial Society. Macmillan. 1903. 497 

: 1.25. 
Good bird’s-eye view of social evolution. 
ida W. J. Our Benevolent Feudalism. Macmillan. 1902. 202 pp. 
1.25 n. 
Striking interpretation of modern industrial conditions. 

Gitman, Mrs. CHartotTrE P. Human Work. McClure. 1904. $1.50 n. 

Henperson, C. R. Social Spiritin America. Scott F. 1901. 3850p. $1.50. 
Recommended as introductory to modern social studtes. 

HosnouseE, L. T. The Labor Movement. Unwin. 2d Ed. 1893. 98 p. 4$1. 

Hozsson, J. A. The Social Problem, Life and Work. Nisbet. (Pott in U. 
S.), 1901. 295 p. $2n. 

Soctalistic. Thought-provoking. 

Lioyp, “ - Newest England. [New Zealand.] Doubleday. 1900. 387 

Pp. -50. 

Suggestive study of advance social institutions. 
Locu, C. S. Methods of Social Advance. Macmillan. 1904. $1.25 n. 
See eS Life and Writings. Smith Elder. 6 vols. 1890-1891. 


———.. The Duties of Man. Funk & Wagnalls. 1892. (Paper) 15c. 
Full of inspiring prophetic social utterances. 
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Potter, Rr. Rev. Henry C. The Citizen in Relation to the Industrial Situa- 
tion. Scribner. 1902. 248 p. $1 n. 

Ruskin, JoHnN. The Communism of. [A collection of Ruskin’s social writings. 
W. D. P. Bliss Ed.] Humboldt. 1891. 231 p. (Paper, 25c.) 75c. 
Full of incisive and suggestive social thought. 

ScuppER, Vipa D. Social Ideals in English Literature. Houghton, Mifflin. 
1898. 329 p. $1.75. 

Stronc, Dr. JosianH. Our Country. Baker & Taylor. Revised Ed. 1891. 

275 p. (Paper, 30c.) 60c. 
. The New Era. Baker & Taylor. 1893. 3874p. (Paper, 35c.) 75c. 
Torsto1, Leo. What to Do. (tr.) Crowell. 1887. 244 p. 60c. 
paises eho R. Studies, Scientific and Social. Macmillan. 2 vols. 
900. $5. 
Shows why Wallace became a Socialist. 

WILLoucHBY, W. W. Social Justice. Macmillan. 1900. 385 p. $3 n. 
A critical essay. 

Woops, Rogpert. The City Wilderness. Boston. Houghton, Mifflin. 1898. 

319p. $1.50. ) 

A suggestive social study. 
. English Social Movements. Scribner’s. 1891. 277 p. $1.50. 
Correspondence Addresses. See section above. 


HISTORICAL. 


ASHLEY, Fror. W.J. Introduction to English Economic History and Theory. 
Pathnam’s. PartI. 1902. 277 p.. $1.50. Part Il.. 1898. 501 p. $3. 

CunnincHAM, Wm. Growth of English Industry and Commerce. 3d Ed. 
1896. 714p. $1. 

—. & MacArtuur, E. A. Outlines. $1.50. 

FUSTEL DE eh aE Origin of Property in Land. Sonnenschein. 1891. 
153 p. $1. 

GipBins, H. p—E B. English Social Reformers.Scribner’s. 1892. $1. 

: cea cat He England. Scribner’s. 1898. 479 p. $2.50. 
Hosson, J. A. volution of Modern Capitalism. Scribner’s. 1899. $1.50. 
Effects of machinery, wages, woman’s work. Concentration of industry. 
LAVELAYE, EMILE DE. Primitive Property (tr.). Macmillan. 356 p. o. p. 
Studies in primitive communal life. 

Rocers, J. E. THerotp. Six Centuries of Work and Wages. Putnam’s 
1884. 591 p. $2. 
Shows how the English workman, robbed of the land, has been wronged by 
legislators and employers. Best historical treatment of wages. 

ToyNBEE, ARNOLD. The Industrial Revolution of the 18th Century in England. 
Longman Greens. 6th Ed. 1902. 319 p. $3.50. 
Suggestive analysis of the age of invention and industry. 

Wricut, Hon. Carrot, D. The Industrial Evolution of the United States. 
Scribner’s. 1901. 362p. $1.25. 
Optimistic and popular. 














ANARCHISM. 


Dusoris, Fev’x. The Anarchist Peril (tr.). Unwin. 1894. 254 p. $1.75. 
A popular account. 

Kropotxin, Peter A. Fields, Factories and Workshops. Putnam’s. New 
Ed. 1901. 315 p. 90c. 
Thoughtful and suggestive. 

TucKER, BENJAMIN R. Instead of a Book by a Man Too Busy to Write One. 
New York. Tucker. 512p. 1893. $1. | 
A brilliant statement of philosophical anarchism, 


2 
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ZenKeER, E. V. Anarchism. New York. Putnam’s. 1897. 323 p. $1.50. 
Correspondence Addresses: Benjamin R. Tucker, Ed. of ‘‘Liberty”. P.O. Box 
1312, New York City. Office of American Secular Union, 141 Water St., 
Chicago, Iil. 
ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION. 


Arbitration in Great Britain. Bulletins 8 and 28 (U. S.) Department of Labor. 


Free. 
Gitman, N. P. Methods of Industrial Peace. Houghton, Miffin& Co. 1904. 
436 p. $1.60. 


Gompers, Hanna, Pfahler, Purves. Strauss. Symposium in Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. Vol. XX. pp. 21-77. 
(July, 1902.) 

Journal of the Department of Labor of New Zealand. Wellington, N. Z. 

Liorp, H. D. A Country Without Strikes. (New Zealand.) Doubleday. 
1900. 183p. $1. 

Reports of National Conferences on Industrial Conciliation, under the auspices 
of the National Civic Federation. 

Report of the United States Industrial Commission. 1901. Vol. XVII. 

See Statistics. Correspondence Addresses: National Civic Federation, 281 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. (Monthly Bulletin.) 

Industrial Union of Employers and Employees. Employers: Sec., T. Smithers 
Taylor, Stoughton St. Works, Leicester, Eng. Men’s: Sec., W. J. Davies, 
70 Lionel St., Birmingham, Eng. 


BANKING AND CURRENCY. 


AnprREws, E. B. An Honest Dollar. Macmillan. 1894. 183 p. $1. 
Clear statement of the bimetallist position. 

Darwin, L. Bimetallism. Appleton. 1898. 341 p. $2.50. 

Dunsar, C. F. Chapters on the Theory and History of Banking. Putnam’s. 
2d Ed. 1901. 252 p. $1.25. 

GiFFEN, Sir R. The Case against Bimetallism. Macmillan. 2d Ed. 1892. 


254 p. $2. 
Jevons, W. S. Money and the Mechanism of Exchange. Appleton. 1894. 
349 p. $1.75. 


A good history of money. 
islet J.S. ATreatiseon Money. Macmillan. 5th Ed. 1901. 440p. 
1.90. 
Taussic, F.W. The Silver Situation in the United States. 3dEd. Putnam’s. 
1898. 157p. $1.25. 
A criticism of the silver argument. 
WuitE, H. Money and Banking. Ginn. 2d Ed. 1902. 474p. $1.50. 


CHARITY AND PHILANTHROPY. 
eg Jane. Philanthropy and Social Progress. Crowell. 1894. 268 p. 
1.50 


BosANQueEt, Mr.. B._ Rich and Poor. Macmillan. 1899. 236 p. $1.50. 
BRACKETT, JEFFREY R. Supervision and Education in Charity. Macmillan. 
1903. 222 ey $1. xn. 
Brown, Mary Wititcox. The Development of Thrift. Macmillan. 1899. 
222 p. $1. 
Cuance, W. Our Treatment of the Poor. King. 1899. 2383p. 1s. 6d. 
Devine, Epwarp T. The Practice of Charity. Dodd, Mead. 1904. 210 p. 
60c. 
. Principles of Relief. Macmillan. 1904. 495 p. $2. 
Full of practical information. !' 
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Fretps, Mrs. James T. How to Help the Poor. Houghton, Miffiin. 1883. 
125 p. 20c.n. 
HENDERSON, C. R. Chalmers on Charity. Scribner’s. 1900. 350 p. 
. Dependent, Defective and Delinquent Classes. Boston. Heath. 
1901. 397p. $1.50 n. 
—-. Modern Methods of Charity. Macmillan. 1904. 725 p. $3.50. 
The best general book on the subject. 
Incram, A. F. W. Work in Great Cities. London. 1897. 
Ke.LLoce, CHartes D. History of Charity Organizations in the U.S. Nat. 
. C. C. Report. Reprinted 1893. 
LitcHwortu, W. P. History of State Boards of Charity. Report N. Y. State 
Board of Charity. 1892. 
Locu, C. §. Charity Organization. SwanSonnenschein. 2d Ed. 1892. 111 p. $1. 
Methods of Social Advance. Macmillan. 1904. 
ake ates SHaw. Public Relief and Private Charity. Putnam’s. 
20 Lit: 
Mackay, Tuomas. The.State and Charity. Macmillan. 1898. 197 p. $1. 
ere ge E. Friendly Visiting Among the Poor. Macmillan. 1899. 
Sp. $1. 
Social Work. (especially with children). 12 monographs. Ed. by William A. 
Clark. Pub. by Lincoln House. Boston. 
Warner, A. G. American Charities. Crowell. 1894. 430 p. $1.75. 
With Bib. Good on causes of poverty. A 
See also Child Saving, Distribution of Wealth. Industrial Conditions. 
Settlements. : 
Correspondence Addresses: National Conference of Charities and Corrections. 


Sec., Alexander Johnson. N.Y. Charity Organization Society, 287 Fourth 
Ave., N.Y. 








CHILD LABOR. 


Brooks, JoHN GrauAm. The Social Unrest. (See General Section.) 

Bulletin of U.S. Department of Labor No. 52. May,1904. Washington, D.C. 

Charities (New York Charity Organization Society). April 23d, Oct. 1, and 
Nov. 5, 1904. 297 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

Hunter, Rospert. Poverty, one chapter on Child Labor. See Section on 
Industrial Conditions. Macmillan. 1904. 39p. $1.50. 

Murpuy, Epcar Garpner, “The Present South,” two chapters on Child Labor. 
Publications of National Child Labor Committee, N. Y., and of the New York 
Child Labor Committee, N. Y. (both 105 East 22d St., New York City). 
Reports of Commissioners of Labor and of Factory Inspectors in the several 
States and Territories. : 
Reports of the International Congresses for the Welfare and Protection of 

Children. London. P.S. King &Son. 38d Congress, 1902. 

Social Legislation and Social Activity. Publications of American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, Vol. XX, No. 1, July, 1903. Part IV, on Child 
Labor Problem. . 

Witioucusy, W.F., and Dre GrAFFENRIED, CLARA, Child Labor. Publications 
of American Economic Association, Vol. V., No. 2, 1890. 

United States Census. 1900. Volume on Occupations, Washington. 

Correspondence Address, National Child Labor Committee, 105 E. 22d St., New 
York City. 


CHILD PROBLEMS. 
Buck, WiniFrED. Boys’ Self-Governing Clubs. Macmillan. 1903. 218 pp. $1. 
Fo.xs, Homer. Care of Destitute, Neglected and Delinquent Children. Mac- 


millan. 1902. With Bib. 
Full of information. 
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Henperson, C. R. Dependent, Defective and Delinquent Classes. Boston. 
Heath. Revised Ed. 397pp. $1.50 n. 

Information of all countries. ; 
Hiri, Frorence, Davenport. The Children of the State. London. Macmil- 

lan. 1889. 

Rus, Jacop A. How the Other Half Lives. N. Y. Scribner. 1890. 304 pp. $1.25. 

. Children of the Poor. Scribner. 1892. $1.25. 

Rowe, Stuart H. Physical Nature of the Child. Macmillan. 1903. 

TRUCKWELL, G. M. The State and Its Children. Methner. 1894. 

New Century Club. Philadelphia. Statutes of every State in the United States 
concerning Destitute, Neglected and Delinquent Children. George F. 
Lasher, Philadelphia, 1900. 

For Juvenile Courts see ‘‘Charities,’’ published by New York Charity 
Organization Society, issues of November, 1903, and January, 1905; also Juvenile 
Court Record, published by Visitation and Aid Society of Chicago, especially the 
January, 1904, number; also pamphlet ‘““What the Juvenile Court Probation 
System Has Done in Philadelphia,” published by New Centurv Club, Phila- 
delphia. Y 

See also Annual Reports of— 

New York Children’s Aid Soctety, 105 East 22d St., New York. 

State Charities Aid Association, 105 East 22d St., New York. *? 

New York Society for the Prevention of C we | to Children, 297 Fourth Ave., New 
York 





Industrial School, Rochester, N. Y. 

Lyman School for Boys, Westboro, Mass. 

State School for Dependent Children, Coldwater, Mich. 

State School for Dependent Children, Owaronna, Minn. 

State Board of Charities of Massachusetts, Boston, Mass. 
New Jersey State Board of Children’s Guardians. 

Children’s Aid Society of Boston. 

Children’s Aid Society of Pennsylvania. 

New York Catholic Protectory, Westchester, New York City. 
Board of Chaldren’s Guardians, D. C. 


CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL REFORM. 

Assotr, Lyman. Christianity and Social Problems. Houghton, Mifflin. 
1897. 370 p. $1.25. 

Brace, C. L. Gesta Christi. Armstrong. 5th Ed. 18938. 520 p. $1.50. 

Exy, Pror. R. T. Social Aspects of Christianity. Crowell. 1899. 132 p. 
90c. 

FREMANTLE, Canon, W. H. The World, the Subject of Redemption. Long- 
man’s. 1895. 2dEd. 400p. $2. 

Most stimulating and suggestive. 

GLappEN, Wasuincton. Applied Christianity. Houghton, Mifflin. 1896. 
3820p. $1.25. 

Gornre, Paur. The Evangel-Social Movement in Germany (tr.). London. 
Ideal Publishing Union. 1896. 236 p. 

Heatn, Ricuarp, The Captive City of God. Fifield, 44 Fleet St., London, 1904. 
The churches in the light of the democratic ideal. Searching and suggestive, 
with a fine spirit. 

ee Rev. Georce. Faith and Social Service. Whittaker. 1896. 270 p. 

1.25. 

Kaurman, Moritz. Christian Socialism. Paul Trench. 1888. 232p. $1.25. 

soit SHAILER. The Social Teaching of Jesus. Macmillan. 1897. 235 
p. $1.50. 

“Maurice, F. D. Social Morality. Macmillan. 1886. 414 p. $1.25. 
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iat Francesco. Catholic Socialism (tr.). Sonnenschein. 1895. 402 p. 
2.40 


Peasopy, Francis G. Jesus Christ and the Social Question. Macmillan. 
1901. 374p. $1.50. 
One of the best. Conservative. 

SMITH, CHARLES SPRAGUE. Working With the People. Wessels. 1904. 161 


DP. 50. n: 
SPRAGUE, P.W. Christian Socialism. What and Why. Dutton. 1891. 204 
75c 


STRONG, JostaH. Religious Movements for Social Betterment. Baker & 

Taylor. 1890. 1387p. 50c. 

. The Next Great Awakening. Baker & Taylor. 1902. 233 p. 75c. 

\ corvette BisHor B. F. Social Aspects of Christianity. Macmillan. 1887. 

.50. 

Correspondence Addresses: Brotherhood of the Kingdom. 312 W. 59th St., New 
York City. Church Association for the Advancement of the Interests of 
Labor, 281 Fourth Ave., New York City. Christian Social Union (Eng.). 
Sec., Rev. Percy Dearman, 11 Chalcott Gardens, England’s Lane, London, 
N.W. Labor Church Union. Sec., J. H. Shaw, 5 Albert Road, Aston Manor, 
Birmingham, Eng. 





COMMUNITIES. 


Hinpos, W. A. American Communities. Chicago. Kerr & Co. Revised Ed. 
1902. 433p. $1. 

Kent, ALEXANDER. Codperative Communities in U. S. Department of Labor 
Bulletin. July, 1901. Washington. 83 p. Free. 

Norpuorr, C. Communistic Societies of the United States. New York. 
Harper’s. 1875. 439p. $4. 

Social Service. (Bib.). October, 1903. 10c. 


CO-OPERATION AND PROFIT SHARING. 


Arena. Articles by Prof. Frank Parsons. July and August, 1903. Broad St., 
Trenton, N. J. 

Giitman, N. P. A Dividend of Labor. Houghton, Mifflin. 1899. 400 p. 
$1.75 





. Profit Sharing between Employer and Employee. Houghton, Mifflin. 
1889. 460 p. $1.75. 
Horyoake, G.J. Self Help by the People. A history of codperation in Rock- 
dale. 10th Ed. 1893. Scribner’s. 191 p. $1. 
Jonzs, Benjamin. Codperative Production. 2 vols. Clarendon. 1894. 847 
$2 


Lioyp, H. D. Labor Copartnership in Great Britain and Ireland, Harper’s. 
1898. 351p. $1. 

Potter, Beatrice (Mrs. Sidney Webb). Codperative Movement in Great 
Britain. Sonnenschein. 1899. 254p. 


Correspondence Addresses: Reports of Codperative Congress (Great Britain) 
Annual Codperative Union, Manchester, England. Reports of Interna- 
tional Codperative Alliance, 19 Southampton Row, London, W.C., England. 
See also Employers and Employees. 
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CRIMINOLOGY, 
ALTGELD (Gov.), Joun P. Five Questions. Chicago. Geo. S. Bowen. 1899. 
1009 


p. 

Borers, Wm. The Science of Penology. Putnam’s. 1901. 459p. $3.50n. 

Bootn, Mrs. Maup Ba.uineton. After Prison—What? Revell. 1903. 
290 p. $1.25. 

Draums, A. The Criminal. Macmillan. 1900. 402p. $2. 

Duepate, R.L. ‘‘The Jukes.’”” Putnam’s. 6th Ed. 1900. 120p. $1. 

Exits, Havetock. The CCriminal. London. Scott. 2d Ed. 1895. 337 p. 
$1.50. 

Haut, A. C. Crime in Its Relation to Social Progress. Bib. 427 p. Mac- 
millan. 1902. $3.50. 

HENDERSON, CHARLES R. Modern Prison Statistics. House of Representatives 
Document No. 542. Washington. Oovernment Printing Office. 1903. 


319 p. Free. 
LomsBroso, C., AND FERRERO G. The Female Offender (tr.). Union. 1894. 
313 p. $1.50. 


Morrison, W.D. Crime and ItsCauses. SocialScience Series. 1891. 255p. $1. 

TaLtack, WM. Penological and Preventive Principles. Westheimer, Leo & 
Co. 2d Ed. 1896. 480p. 8s. 

Wines, F.H. Punishment and Reformation. Crowell. 1896. 339p. $1.75. 

Correspondence Addresses: National Prison Reform Association, John L. Mulligan, 
L.L.D., Allegheny, Pa. Prison Association of New York, 135 E. 15th St., 
New York City. International Prison Commission, Care of Diplomatic 
Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. 


Arxinson, E. Distribution of Products. Putnam’s. 1895. 365 p. $1.50. 
Suggestive statement of conservative position. 

Bowey, A. L. See Encyclopedias, Statistics, etc. 

CARNEGIE, ANDREW. Gospel of Wealth. Century. 1900. $2. 

oie ree A. The Economics of Distribution. Macmillan. 1900. 361 
Pp. .25 1. 

Lawson, Tuomas E. Frenzied Finance. 
A sertes of ‘‘exposures”’ of American financial deals in Everybody's Magazine, 
1904-1905. 

Matiocr, W. H. Labor and the Popular Welfare. London. Black. 1896. 
357 p. New Ed. 90c. 
Argues that the poor are getting richer. 

Pratt, SERENO S. The Work of Wall Street. Appleton & Co. 1903. 286 


p. $1.25. 
Private and Public Debt in the United States. Bulletin of Department of 
Labor. No. 1. 11 p. Free. 
SPAHR, CHARLES B. Present Distribution of Wealth in the United States. 
Crowell. 2d Ed. 184 p. $1.50. 
A strong showing of the concentration of wealth. 
Statistical Abstract of United States. Bureau of Statistics. Washington, D.C. 
VEBLEN, T._ The Theory of the Leisure Class. Macmillan. 1899. 400p. $2. 
Wi.uiams, Tatcotr. The Corporation in Organized Labor and Capital. Wm. 
T. Bull Lectures. 1904. 
A brilliant argument for the spread of ‘‘industrial democracy” by diffusion 
of shares. Full of facts, 
See also Charity and Philanthropy. Industrial Conditions. Labor. Wages. 
Correspondence Addresses: American Institute of Social Service, 287 Fourth Ave., 
N. Fabian Society, 3 Clement's Inn, Strand, W.C. London. 
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EDUCATION. 


Biow, S. E. Symbolic Education. A commentary on Froebel’s Mother Play. 
Appleton. 1894. 270 p. $1.50. 
ButLer, NicHoras M. The Meaning of Education. Macmillan. 1904. $1. 
Davipson, Tuomas. Education of the Greek People. Appleton. 1894. 245 
Pp. $1.50 
Dexter, EpwinG. A History of Education in the U.S. Macmilian. 1904. 
656 p. 
Full of information. 
Exrot, C. W. Educational Reform. Century. 1898. $2. 
HenpDERsoN,C.H. Education and the Larger Life. Houghton, Mifflin. 1902. 
428 p. $1.30 n. 
Hucues, R. E. The Making of Citizens. Scribner’s. 1902. 413 p. $1.50. 
oe comparative education; Germany, France, England, and the United 
tates. 
International Education Series. (Harris, Hon. W. T.,Ed.) Appleton. Each, 
5. ; 


Lance, HELENE. Higher Education of Women in Europe (tr.). Appleton. 
1890. 212p. $1n. 
With statistics. 

Proceedings of Religious Education Society. 1904. Chicago office. 412 p. 

Report of Commissioner of Education, United States (Annual) Department of 
the Interior. 2 vols. Free. 

Rice, J. M. Public School System of the United States. Century. 308 p. 

1.50 


SONNENSCHEIN, A. Cyclopedia of Education. Sonnenschein. 1889. 562 p. $3.75. 

SPENCER, HERBERT. Education. Appleton. 1900. 283 p. $1.25. 

Tuwinc, C. F. The College Woman. Baker & Taylor. 1894. 169 p. $1. 

Trade and Technical Education. Seventeenth Annual Report United States 
Department of Labor. 1902. 1,333 p. Free. 

Correspondence Addresses: National Educational Association. Irwin Shepherd, 
Sec., Winona, Minn. Religious Education Society, 153 La Salle St., Chicago, 
Ill, University Extension (U. S.), Sec., Chas. D, Atkins, 111 S. 15th St., 
Philadelhpia. (Eng.) J. A. R. Marriott, Oxford. R. D. Roberts, M. A., 
Cambridge. Alfred Milnes, M. A., London Umiversity, South Kensington, 
W. National Education Association, Sussex House, Victoria Embankment, 
London, W. C. 


ELECTORAL REFORMS. 


AsuwortH, T. R. and H. P. C. Proportional Representation Applied to Par- 
liamentary Government. Sonnenschein. 1901. 
Commons, J. R. Proportional Representation, U.S. Crowell. 1896. 298 p. 


$1.75. 
OxperRuHoizeR, E. T. The Referendumin America. Scribner’s. 1900. 4380p. 


MILL, Joun Stuart. Considerations on Representative Government. Holt. 


See also Woman's Suffrage. 

Correspondence Addresses: The National Direct og haan League, Pres., Eltweed 
Pomeroy, East Orange, N. J. Prof. Louts Waurin, University of Geneva, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 
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EXPANSION. IMPERIALISM. ANTI-IMPERIALISM. 


Gippincs, F. H. Democracy and Empire. Macmillan. 1900. 363 p. $2.50. 

Hoar, SENATOR. ‘‘Lust of Empire’? Speech. Senate, April17,1900. Tucker, 
Pub. Co., New York. 1900. 132 p. 

Reinscu, P.S. Colonial Government. Macmillan. 1902. 396 p. $1.25 n. 

Srrone, Jos1an. Expansion. Baker & Taylor. 1900. 310 p. 50c. 

Hosson, J. A. Imperialism. Pott. 1902. 320 p. $2.75. Paper, $1. 

Correspondence Addresses: Anti-imperialist League, 20 Central St,. Boston, 
Mass. 4 ¢ 


FACTORY PROBLEMS. 


Accidents to Labor. Bulletin 32. (U.S.) Department of Labor. 28p. Free. 

Factory Sanitation and Labor Protection. Bulletin (U. S.) Department of 
Labor. January, 1903. 131p. Free. 

Inspection of Factories and Workshops in the United States. Bulletin 12 (U. 
S.) Department of Labor. 20p. Free. 

Report of Bureau of Factory he ae New York State, 1902. State Depart- 
ment of Labor, Albany, N. Y. 

WuitTTLEsEY, SARAH S. ‘Tendencies of Factory Legislation and Inspection in 
the United States. Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, Vol. XX. No.1. 19p. 

See also Industrial Conditions. Labor. Wages. 


FINANCE, TARIFF AND TAXATION. 


Apams, H. C. PublicDebts. Appleton. 1893. $2.50. 

. Finance. Holt & Co., 1899. 586 p. 

BastaBLeE, C. F. Public Finance. Macmillan. 1895. 3d Ed. 716 p. $4. 

Dewey, D.R. Financial History of the United States. Longmans, Green & 
Co. 1903. 565 p. 

Grorce, Henry. Protection or Free Trade. Doubleday. 1897. 367p. $1. 

Ery, R.T. Taxation in American States and Cities. Crowell. 1888. $1.75. 

LaucuHuin, J. S. anp Witiis H. P. Reciprocity. Baker & Taylor. 1903. 
594 p. $2n. 

Noyes, A. D. Thirty years of American Finance, 1865-1896. Longmans 
1903. 292 p. $2. 

SELIGMAN, E.R. A. Essays on Taxation. Macmillan. 1900. 4384p. $3. 

Taussic, T.W. Tariff Histoy of the United States. 1789-1898. Putnam’s, 
4th Ed. 1899. 422p. $1.25. 
See Land Question and the Single Tax. 





GOVERNMENT AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


Boptey, J. E.C. France. Macmillan. 1899. 2vols. $4. 
Bryce, JAMES. The AmericanCommonwealth. Macmillan. 1889. 2vols. $4. 
CourtNnay, Leonard H. Working Constitution of the United Kingdom. 
London. Dent. 1901. 383 p. $2. 
lee mar Germany and the Germans. London. Chapman. 1895. 
2 vols. : 
Social Switzerland. London. Chapman. 1897. 301 p. $2.40. 
Fiske, JoHn. American Political Ideas. Harper’s. 1885. 158 p. $1.50. 
Gopxin, E. L. Problems of Modern Democracy. Scribner’s. 1896. $2. 
Goopnow, Frank J. Comparative Administrative Law. Putnam’s. Student 
Ed. 1903. $3. 
Analyzes modern systems of administration, 
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Politics and Administration. Macmillan. 1900. 270 p. $1.50. 
HaMILTON, ALEXANDER, and others. Federalist. 1892. 631 p. $1.50. 
Me hea W. a The State in Relation to Labor. Macmillan. 3d Ed. 1894. 
p. : 
Jounston, ALEXANDER. History of American Politics. Holt. 1902. 80c. 
Of high value. 
Lecxy, W. E. H. Democracy and Liberty. 2 vols. Longmans. 1899. $5, 
Norpuorr, CHarLEs. Politics for Young Americans. American Book Co. 
d Rev. Ed. 1899. 259 p. 75c. 3 
Pottock, FREDERICK. Introduction to the History of the Science of Politics. 
Macmillan. 1900. 1388p. 75c. 
Ritcuiz, D. G. Natural Rights. Macmillan. 1895. 320 p. $2.75 n. 
The hest answer to the individualistic doctrine of natural rights. 
ROOSEVELT, THEODORE. AmericanIdeals. Putnam’s. 1897. 354p. $1.50. 
SepGwick, Henry. Elements of Politics. Macmillan. 2d Ed. Rev. 1897. 


664p. $4n. 
‘yg iy pa Auexis Dz. Democracyin America. Vol.IIJ. Barnes. 876 p. 
2.50. 


Vincent, J. M. Government in Switzerland. Macmillan. 1900. $1.25 n. 

Witson, Wooprow. Congressional Government. Houghton, Mifflin. 12th 
Ed. 1896. 360p. $1.25. 

The State. Heath. 1901. 391 p. $2. 

Review of ancient and modern systems of government. Scholarly. 





HOUSING QUESTION. 


Brown, Martin B. Tenement House Work. Report of the Tenement House 
Department. 

Haw, G. No Room to Live. Plaint of Over Crowded London. London. W. 
Gardner. 1900. 

Housing of the Working People. United States. Ninth Special Report United 
States Department of Labor. 1897. (0. p.) 

Municipal Year Book. London. (Annual.) Lloyd & Co., Salisbury Square, 
London, E.C. 2s. 6d. 

Reports of National Workmen’s Housing Council. 10 Red Lion Court, Fleet 
St., E. C., London. 

Rus, Jacop A. Battle with the Slums. Macmillan. 1902. 3llp. $2n. 

How the Other Half Lives. Scribner’s. 1903. 319 p. $1.25. 

. The Peril and the Preservation of the Home. Philadelphia. Jacobs 
& Co. 1903. 190p. $1. 
Most interesting studies of East Side Life. 

Tenement House Problem. R. W. De Forest and L. Veiller (Eds). Macmillan. 
1903. 2 vols. $6. 

Tuompson, W. The Housing Hand Book. London. King & Son. 
See also Industrial Conditions. 

Correspondence Addresses: Tenement House Committee of the New York Charity 
Organization, 105 E. 22d St., New York City. National Housing Reform 
Council, Secretary, B. Aldridge, 432 West Strand, London, W.C. 








IMMIGRATION. 


BRANDENBURG, BRoucHToN. Imported Americans. Stokes. 1904. $1.60 n. 

ELKINnTON, JosEPH. The Doukhobors. Ferris & Leach. Phila. 1903. 344p. $2. 

Gorpon, W. E. The Alien Immigrant. Scribner’s. 1903. $1.50. 

Immigrants at the Port of New York. Bulletin 17 (U. S.) Department of 
Labor. 
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Suitu, Pror.R.M. Emigration andiImmigration. Scribner’s. 1890. 316 a oe 
Reports of Commissioner of Immigration (annual). Vege D. 
Reports of United States Industrial Commission. Vol. XV 


Correspondence Address: Immigration Restriction League, 60 State St., Boston, 
Mass. 


INDIVIDUALISM. 


DoNnISTHORPE, WADSWORTH (and others). Individualism, a System of Politics. 
London. Macmillan. 1894. 393 p. $2.50. 
Mackay, Tuomas. (Ed.). A Plea for Liberty. Appleton. 1891. 436 p. 


$2.25. 
Mattock, W. H. Labor and Popular Welfare (c). London. Black. 1896. 
357 p. 90c. 


INDUSTRIAL BETTERMENT. 


Boien, Georce L. Getting a Living. Macmillan. 1903. 769 p. $2. 
A cyclopedia of information on Labor and Capital. 

Hamitton, J. H. Savings and Saving Institutions. Macmillan. 1902. 
$2.25 n. 

Gitman, N. P. A Dividend to Labor. Houghton, Mifflin. 1899. 400 p. 
$1.75. 


KILBOURNE, James. Some Phases of the Labor Question. By an employer. 
New York. American Institute of Social Service. 1903. 7 p: © 10c: 
Lez, JosepH. Constructive and Preventive Philanthropy. Macmillan. 1902. 
254 p. $1n. 
Contents: Libraries, Savin mgs and Loan Associations, Protection of Homes, 
Industrial Training Schools, Baths, Clubs. 


Manninc, WARREN H. Suggestions for Beautifying Home, Village and Road- 
way. New York. American Institute of Social Service. 5c. 

Parks and Playgrounds. Issue of Social Service. Bib. ee 1903. 10c. 

Public Baths in the United States. Bulletin 54 of the U. S. Department of 
Labor. Sept., 1904. 

Report on Public Baths and Public Comfort Stations, by Mayor’s Committees. 
Bib. New York City. New York. 1897. 249 p. Institute of Social 
Service. $1. a 

Report of 1903 Minneapolis Public Policy Congress. Chicago. 250 p. * 

RICHARDS, eee Extten H. The Cost of Living. New York. Wiley. 1899. 
118 

SHUEY, e1. L. icine People and Their Employers. Lentilhon and Company. 
N.Y. 1900. 150 Fifth Ave. 254 Ps (voc, 

Totman, W. H. Industrial Betterment. New York. American Institute of 
Social Service. 1900. 82 p. 75c. 


WititoucHBy, Joun. Building and Loan Associations. Boston. Wright & 
Potter. 1900. 34 p. 
See also Arbitration and Mediation, Labor, Wages. 


* Correspondence Addresses: American Institute of Social Service, 287 Fourth Ave, 
New York. Le Musée Social, 5 Rue Las Cases, Parts. 
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INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS. 


BiatcHFrorD, R. Dismal England (r.). London. Scott. 1901. 

Boot, CuHarues. Life and Labors of the People in London. Macmillan. 
Series of 18 vols. 1889-1902. Each $2. 

CAMPBELL, HELEN. Prisoners of Anh (Women Wage Earners.) Boston. 
Roberts. 1890. 257 p. 

he ANDREW. ae Democracy (c.). Scribner’s. 1893. 540p. 


2 Gi) Jostau. The Little Brother. (Tramp.) Century Co. 1902. 254 p. 
1.50 


GoEHRE, Paut. Three Months in a Workshop (tr.). Sonnenschein. 1895. 
Scribner’s. 214 po cade 

Hosson, J. oe Problems of Poverty. London. Methuen. 4thEd. 1899. 
232 p. 

; ee of the Unemployed (bib.). London. Methuen. 1896. 
232 p 

Hull House Maps and Papers. Crowell. 1895. 230 p. $2.50. 

Hunter, Rosert. Poverty. Macmillan. 1904. 393 p. 
Full of information. 

Ketioce, Francis A. Out of Work. Putnam’s. 1904. 

Mattock, W. H. Labor and the Popular Welfare (c.). London. Black. 
1896. 357 p. New Ed. 90c. 

Mosely Industrial Commission.. Twenty-two reports of English Trade Unionists 
on visit to the United States. 1902. 280p. Codperation. Manchester, 





England. 2s. 

Rus, Jacop A. How the Other Half Lives. New York. Scribner’s. 1890. 
3804p. $1.25. 

RowntTrREE, B.S. Poverty: AStudy of Town Life. Macmillan. 1902. 474p. 
$3.50 n. 


SPAHR, CHARLES B. America’s Working People. Longmans. 1900. 261 p. 
.25. 

Wess, S. AND B. Problems of Modern Industry. Longmans. 1898. 286 p. 
.50. 

Wycxorr, W.A. ADaywithaTramp. Scribner’s. 1901. $1n. 


INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE. 


Bootu, CHARLES. Pauperism and the Endowment of Old Age. London. 
Macmillan. 1892. 355p. $1.25. 

Compulsory Insurance in Germany. Fourth Special Report of United States 
Department of Labor. (1893.) 3870p. o.p 


Rustnow, I. M. (With Bib.) Chautauquan, March, 1905. a 
Wittoucusy, W. F. Workingman’s Insurance. Crowell. 1898. 386 p. 
$1.75. 


Bouen, Georce L. Getting a Living. Chap. XXI. Macmillan. 1903. $2. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 


Amos SHELDON. Political and Legal Remedies for War. MHarper’s. 1880. 
Buiocu, Ivan. S. The Future of War. Boston. 442p. Ginn & Co. $2. 
Darsy, Evans W. International Tribunals. 4th Ed. Enl. 1904. London. 
Dent. 
Beker Hon. Joun W. Arbitration and the Hague Court. Houghton, 
ifflin. 
Houzs, FreperiIcK W. The Peace Conference at the Hague. Macmillan. $3 
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Moorg, JOHN Bassett. International Arbitration. 6 vols. Published by the 
Government. 

SuMNER, CHARLES. The True Grandeur of Nations. An Oration. Lee. 75c. 

Correspondence Address: American Peace Society, 31 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


LABOR. 


American Federation of Labor Publications. American Federationalist 
(monthly). Annual Reports. Why We Unite (12 copies, 20c.), H. D. 
Lloyd. The Safety of the Future (5c.), Trant. Trade Unions (1891), 10c. 
Washington office. 

Boien, Grorce L. Getting a Living (c.). Macmillan. 1903. 769 p. $1. 
A cyclopedia of information. Conservative. 

BucHanan, Jas. R. Story of a Labor Agitator. Outlook Co. $1.25. 

Casson, H. N. Organized Self Help, a History and Defense of the American 
Labor Movement. Peter Eckler. 35c. Fulton St., New York City. 
1901. 211 p:. (Paper, 25c.)_ 75c: 

A brilliant defence of Trade Unions. 

Ey, Ricuarp T. History of the American Labor Movement. 1890. 450 p. 
$1.50. 

Hopces, Rev. Grorce. The Union in Organized Labor and Capital. Bull 
Lectures. 1904. 

A friendly and informed study of Trade Umons, 

HoweE.t, Grorce. Trade Unionism Old and New. London. Methuen. 
1891. 2385p. $1. 

Labor Laws of the United States. Tenth Special Report of (U.S.) Department 
of Labor. 1904. Free. 

Aare Legislation. Bulletin 54 (U. S.) Department of Labor. Sept., 1904. 

ree, 

Lanepon, Emma L. History of the Colorado Strike. Victor, Col. $1. 

Levasseur, E. The American Workman. Baltimore. Johns Hopkins Press. 
1904. 517 p. $3. 

Lioyp, Henry D. Strike of Millionaires against Miners. 1890. 269 p. 

MiTcHELL, JoHN. Organized Labor. (U.S.) Philadelphia. American Book 
and Bible House. 1903. 485 p. $1.75. 

The best statement of labor views on all mooted questions. 

Parry, D. M. Anti-Union Pamphlets. Citizen’s Industrial Association, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Rak, Joun. Eight Hours for Work. Macmillan. 1894. 352 p. $1. 

Report of the Anthracite Coal Commission. Bulletin United States Department 
of Labor. May, 1903. 247 p. Free. 

STELZLE, CHARLES. The Workingman and Social Problems. Revell. 1903. 
166 p. 75c. 

Strikes and Lockouts. (Jan. 1, 1881, to Dec. 31, 1900.) Sixteenth Annual 
Report of United States Department of Labor. 1053p. Free. 

Trade Union Labels, in Bulletin United States Department of Labor, March, 
1898. 25p. Free. 

WEBB, SIDNEY AND BraTRICcE. History of Trade Unionism. Longmans. New 
Ed. 1902. $2.60 n. 

Industrial Democracy. Longmans. 2d Ed. 1902. 929 p. $4 n. 

Woop, S. N. Bugle Notes (on Union Labels). Brentano. 

See also Industrial Conditions, Wages. 

Correspondence Addresses: American Federation of Labor, 423 G St., Washington, 
D.C., Department of Commerce and Labor, Washington, D.C. National 
Civic Federation, 281 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. General Federation of Trade 

“ Unions. Sec. I. Mitchell. Temple Chambers, Temple Ave., London, E. C. 
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LAND QUESTION AND THE SINGLE TAX. 
Se ey W. H. The Unearned Increment. Sonnenschein. 1890. 158 p. 


Groner, Henry. The Land Question and Condition of Labor. Doubleday. 
le 


. Progress and Poverty. Doubleday. 568 p. (paper, 50c.) $1. 
The Buble of the Single Tax movement. 

Mattock, Wm.H. Progress from Poverty. 

A trenchant retort to progress and poverty. 

Moopy, W.G. Land and Labor in the United States. New York. Scribner’s. 
1883. 360p. $1.50. 

SEeLicMAN, E.T. A. Essays on Taxation. Macmillan. 1895. $3. 

A criticism of the Single Tax. 

SHEARMAN, THomas G. Natural Taxation. Doubleday. 1895. 271 p. §1. 
An answer to Seligman. (See above.) 

Watiace, A. R. Land Nationalization. Sonnenschein. 1892. 252 p. $1, 
Full of information and an argument for land nationalization by the great 
scientist. 

WaLker, Francis A. Land and Its Rent. 1883. Little. 75c. 

See also Finance, Tariff and Taxation. 
Correspond nce Address: The Public, Louis F. Post, Ed., Unity Buslding, Chicago. 





MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 


CARPENTER, Epwarp. Love's Coming of Age. London. Stockam. $1.25. 

Carrp, Mona. Morality of Marriage. London. Redway. 1897. 2389p. $1. 

LEFFINGWELL, A. Illegitimacy. Scribner’s. $1. 

Report on Marriage and Divorce. United States Commissioner of Labor. 
Washington Office. 1887. o. p. 

Savace, Minot J. Men and Women. Boston. American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. 1902. 179p. $1. 

WESTERMARCK, E. History of Human Marriage. Macmillan. 1899. 644 p. 

Howarp,Gerorce EK. History of Matrimonial Institutions. Chicago, Univer- 
sity Press. 1904. 3vols. $138. 

Correspondence Addresses. Nat. League for the Protection of the Family, Sec., 
Dr. Dike, Auburndale, Mass. American Soc. Union and Free Thought 
Federation, Sec., E. C. Retchwald, 191 S. Market St., Chicago, Til. 


MONOPOLIES AND TRUSTS. 


Baker, C. W. Monopolies andthe People. Putnam’s. 1900. 368p. $1.50. 
Boren, GEorRGEL. Plain Facts asthe Trusts and the Tariff. Macmillan. 1902 
451 p. $1.50. 
CiarK, J.B. Controlof Trusts. Macmillan. 1901. 109p. 60c.n. 
Ery, Ricuarp T. Monopolies and Trusts. Macmillan. 1902. 284p. $1.25, 
Jenxs, J. W. The Trust Problem. Putnam’s. 1901. 341 p. $1. 
Brief compendium of industrial conditions affecting combinations. 
Lioyp, Henry D. Wealth vs. Commonwealth. Harper’s. 1894. 563 p. 


$1. 

A startling indictment of the Standard Oil monopoly and allied interests. 
Report of the United States Industrial Commission. VolI. 1900. Vol. XIII. 
1901. Vol. XIX. Results. Washington. Limited number. Free. 
TARBELL, Ipa M. The History of the Standard Oil Company. McClure 

Phillips & Co. 1904. 2vols. $5. 
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MUNICIPAL PROBLEMS. 


Baker, M. N. Municipal Engineering and Sanitation. Macmillan. 1903. 
$1.25. 
Bemis, E. W., and others. Municipal Monopolies. Crowell. 1899. 691 p. 


2. 

Devuiin, T.C. Municipal Reform in the United States. NewYork. Putnam’s 
1896. 174 p. 

Eaton, Dorman B. Government of Municipalities. Macmillan. 1899. 526 


p. $4. 
FarruirE, Joun A. Municipa! Administration. Macmillan. 1901. 448 p. 
$3 


Goopnow, F. J. City Government in the U.S. Macmillan. 1904. 325 p. 
Municipal Operation and Public Franchises. Report of Convention of 1903. 
Reform Club, 2 E. 35th St., N. Y. City. $1. 
Parsons, Frank. The City for the People. Philadelphia. C. F. Taylor. 
1899. 597 p. $1. 
_ An encyclopedia of information and argument on municipal ownership. 
Proceedings of Chicago Conference. 1904. Philadelphia. National Municipal 





League. 332 p. 
Rosinson, C. M. Modern Civic Art. New York. Putnam’s. 1903. 381 p. 
$2.50. 
. The Improvement of Cities and Towns. Putnam’s. 1904. 309 p. 
$1.25. 
ae geet E.G. Bibliography of Civic Progress. The Chautauquan. Yearly 
in June. 


SHaw, ALBERT. Municipal Government in Gerat Britain. 1895. 375 p. In 
Continental Europe. 1895. 505 p. Century. Each $2. 

Statistics of Cities in United States Bulletin Department of Labor. 173 p. 
Free. September, 1902. 

STEFFENS, Lincotn. The Shame of the Cities—St. Louis, Minneapolis, Pitts- 
burg, Philadelphia, Chicago, New York. McClure’s. 1904. 306p. $1.20n. 

STRONG, JosiaH. The Twentieth Century City. Baker & Taylor. 1898. 
186 p. (Paper, 25c.) 50c. 

: Growth of Cities in the 19th Century. Macmillan. 1899. 495 
3.50 n. 


WHINERY, S. wns Works, Public. Macmillan. 1903. 241 p. $1.25. 

Witcox, DEtos F. he American City. Macmillan. 1904. 4380p. $1.25. 

es CHARLES. American Municipal Progress. Macmillan. 1902. 380 
p. $1.50. 

Correspondence Addresses: National Municipal League, C. R. Woodruff, Sec., 
703 North American Building, Philadelpdia, Pa. League of American 
Municipalities, John MacVicar, Sec., Des Moines, Iowa. Bureau of 
Civic Coéperation, 5711 Kimbalk Ave., Chicago, Ill. Municipal Journal, 
London, W. 24 N.: 6 Salisbury Court, London, E. C. 


THE NEGRO PROBLEM. 


Du Bors, Wm. The Philadelphia Negro. Univ. of Phil. 1899. 590p. $2.50. 

Souls of Black Folk. McClurg. 1903. 273 p. $1.20 n. 

Murpuy, Epcar G. Problems of the Present South. Macmillan. 1904. 

anit $1.50. 

Tuomas,Wm. H. The American Negro. Macmillan. 1901. 440p. $2. 

ee tae? sane T. The Future of the American Negro. Small Maynard 
900. 257 p. 

. Up From Slavery. Doubleday. 1901. 339 P. $1.50. 

Correspondence Address: Tuskagee Normal and Industrial Institute, Tuskagee, Ala. 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Cossa, L. Guide to the Study of Political Economy. Macmillan. 155 p. 


$2.60. 
Crark, J. B. Philosophy of Wealth. Ginn. 1894. 251 p. $1. 
Exy, Pror. R. T. utlines of Economics. Macmillan. Wzth Bib. 1901. 
432 p. $1.25. 
GipE, CHaRLEs. Principles of Political Economy. Tr. 2d Am. Ed. Heath. 
1904. 719 p. $2. 
One of the ie 
Haptey, A. T. Economics. Putnam’s. 1897. 496. $2.50. 
IncrAM, J. K. History of Political Economy. Macmillan. 1888. $1.50. 
MARSHALL, ALFRED. Economics of Industry. Macmillan. 1892. $1. 
RUSKIN, Joun. Unto This Last. Crowell. 1900. (Paper, 35c.) $1. 
Wetts, D. A. Recent Economic Changes. Appleton. 1898. 505 p. $2. 
A storehouse of digested facts. 


PROSTITUTION. 


The Social Evil. Report of Committee of Fifteen. Putnam’s. 1902. 188 p. 
$1.25. 

Amos, S, Prohibition, Regulation and Licensing of Vice. 

EpHOoOLM, CHARLES. ‘Traffic in Girls, and Florence Crittenton Mission. Woman’s 
Temperance Pub. Assn. Chicago. 1893. 307p. $1. 

Correspondence address: American Purity Alliance, 332 W. 14th St., New York 
City. 


RAILROAD PROBLEMS. 


Cow es,J.L. A oe pai Freight and Passenger Post. Putnam’s. 


1902: 312 p. $1.2 
EpWarpbs, CLEMENT. ieailroad Nationalization. New York. Scribner’s. 40 


Hine. ArtHuR T. Railway Transportation. New York. Putnam’s. 
1886. 269 p. $1.50. 

Hupson, J. F. Railways and the Republic. New York. MHarper’s. 1886. 
489 oO. 
Shows evil vo the present system. 

i saree E. R. American Railway Transportation. Appleton. 1903. 448 

. $1.50. 

Béues, E.A. American Railways. Macmillan. 1903. 317p. $1.25n. 

Statistics. Report of Interstate Commerce (Report Annual) Commission. 
Washington. Free. 

Correspondence address: Interstate Commerce Commission, Washin bg? HORNE: 
Postal Progress League, See James L. Cowles, 21 Park Row N. 


SOCIALISM. 


Bax, E. Be_rort AND WILLIAM Morris. Socialism, Its Growth and Outcome 
(pro.). Sonnenschein. 2d Ed. 1896. 335 p. 

Betamy, Epwarp. Merrie England (pro.). Commonwealth Co., Lafayette 
Places Nay soles ps 20ch ip. 60c. 

Briss. W. D: /P. Handbook of Socialism. Scribner’s. 1895. $1.25. 

Ey, Pror. R. T. Socialism and Social Reform. Crowell. 1894. 449 p. 
‘$1.50. 
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Encexs, Frigpricu. Socialism, Utopian and Scientific (pro.). Scribner's. 
1892. $1. 

Fapian’s (Eng.). Fabian Essays (pro.). Fabian Society. 1889. 233 p. 
Commonwealth Co., 28 Lafayette Place, New York City. (p. 25c.). 75c. 

Fuint, Ropert. Socialism. (con.). Isbister. 1894. 512p. $3.25. 

Hitrouit, Morris. History of Socialism in the United States. Funk & Wag- 
nalls. 1903. 371 p. $1.50. 

Hynpman, H. M. Economics of Socialism (pro.). Twentieth Century Press. 
London. 257p. $1. 

Kaurtsxy, Kary. The Social Revolution (pro.). Chicago. Kerr&Co. 1903. 
189 p. 30c. 

Kideuv Tous, History of Socialism. Macmillan. 1900. 301 p. $2. 

Marx, Kari. Capital (tr.) (r.). Humboldt Pub. Co. 2 vols. $1.75. 

ScHAEFFLE, A. E. T. Quintessence of Socialism (tr.). Scribner’s. 55p. $1. 

SomBART, WERNER. Socialism and the Social Movement in the 19th Century. 
Putnam’s. 1898. 197 p. $1.25. 

Wess, SipnEy. Socialism in England. Sonnenschein. 2d Ed. 1893. 132 
$1 


VANDERVELDE, EmiLe. Collectivism and Industrial Evolution (r.). Chicago 
Kerr. (Paper) 25c. 

Vait, C. H. Modern Socialism (pro.). Humboldt. 1897. 179p. 25c. 

Correspondence Addresses: National Committee of Socialistic Party, S. Mahlon 
Barnes, Sec., 269 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Fabian Society, 3 Clemens’ 
Inn, Strand, London, W.C. 


SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS. 


ADDAMS, JANE. Objective Value of a Social Settlement and Subjective Necessity 
for Social Settlements in Philanthropy and Social Progress. Crowell. 
1893. $1.50. 

Corr. Stanton, Neighborhood Guilds. Scribner’s. 2d Ed. 1892. $1.50. 

Henperson, C.R. Social Settlements. Lentilhon. 1898. 196 p. 60c. n. 

Montcomery, Mrs., F. M. Bibliography. 1905. 

Reason, W. University and Social Settlements. London. Methuen. 1894. 
195 p. Scribner’s. $1. 

Correspondence Address: Gen. Report. Mrs., F. M. Montgomery, 5548 Woodlawn 
Ave., Chicago. 


SOCIOLOGY. 
Braprorp, Amory H. Heredity and Christian Progress. Macmillan. 1895. 
281 p. $1.50. 
FairBANks, ArtHuR. Introduction to Sociology. Scribner’s. 1901. 307 p. 
$1.50 


With bibliography. A very readable treatise. 
Grppincs, Pror. F. H. Principles of Sociology. Macmillan. 1896. 476 p. 
3 


Huxiey. Struggle for Existence, Nineteenth Century. Feb., 1888. 

Kipp, Benjamin. Social Evolution. Macmillan. 2d Ed. 1900. 404 p. 
(Paper, 25c.). $1.50. 

. Principles of Western Civilization. Macmillan. 1902. 538 p. $2. 

ee ae a i dake Aid a Factor of Evolution. McClure, Phillips. 1902. 

8 p. .50. 

Mackensig, Joun S, Introduction to Social Philosophy. Macmillan. 1890. 

390 p. $1.75. 
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SPENCER, HerBeER1 Social Statics, Abridged and Revised, with The Man vs. 

; the State. 1892. Appleton. 431p. $2. 

TARDE, GABRIEL. Laws of Imitation (tr.). Holt. 1903. 433 p. $3. 

Warp, Lester F. Pure Sociology. New York. Macmillan. 1903. 607 p. 
$3. Lucid and forcible, with wide range of information. 

WEBER, Apna F. The Growth of Cities in the Nineteenth Century. Macmillan 
1899. $4. 

WitLoucusy, WestEL W. Social Justice. Macmillan. 1900. 385 p. $3. 

Wricut, C. D. Outline of Practical Sociology. Longmans. 5th Ed. 1902. 
458 p. $2. 
Bib. Valuable information on conditions in the United States. 


SUNDAY PROBLEM. 

CraFts, WitBuRF. TheCivilSabbath. International Reform Bureau. 1904. 
64p. 165ce. 

The Sabbath for Man. Thesame. 1874. 662p. $1.50. 

GamBLe,S. W. Sunday, the True Sabbath of God. Methodist Book Concern. 
Ne] = 1900:> 208 p._ $1. 

Lewis, A. H. Sunday Legislation. Appleton. New Ed. 1902. 297 p. 
$1.25. 

Correspondence Addresses: American Sabbath Union, 203 Broadway, New York 
City. The Defender, organ of Sabbath Defense, Tremont mary Hie Boston, 
Mass. Federation of Sunday Rest Associations of America, Dr. Alex. Jackson, 
Cor. Sec., Cleveland. International Rejorm Bureau, 206 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Washington, D.C. 





TEMPERANCE REFORM. 


American Prohibition Year Book 1904. United Prohibition Press. 96 p. 92 
La Salle St., Chicago. 15c. 

CaLkins, Raymonp (for the Committee of Fifty). Substitutes for the Saloon 
(bib.). Houghton, Miffin. 1901. 397 p. $1..30. 

FREEMAN, JAMES E. If Not the Saloon, What? Baker & Taylor. 1903. 117 


2 oe; 

Garin, E. R. L. Gothenberg License System. Report to Commissioner of 
Labor. 1893. Free. 

JutTxins, A. J. Handbook of Prohibition. Chicago, 1904. 155 p. 

Koren, Joun (for the Committee of Fifty). Economic Aspects of the Liquor 
Problem. Houghton, Mifflin. 1890. 3827p. $1.50. 

National Temperance Almanac, 1904. Nat. Temperance and Society Publica- 
tion House. 70p. 3E. 14th St., New York. 

ROWNTREE J. AND SHIRWELL A. The Temperance Problem and Social Reform. 
London. Hodder. 7th Ed. 1900. 777 p. $2. 

. Public Control of the Liquor Traffic. London. Grant Richards. 
1903. 296 p. 

Public House Trust Association, London. Reports. 

Public House Trust Association (Ltd.), Glasgow, Scotland. Reports. 

People’s Refreshment House Association. Harper’s Weekly. December 7, 
1902. 10c. 

Wines, Frep H., anp Koren, JOHN (for the Committee of Fifty). The Liquor 
Problem in its Legislative Aspects. Houghton, Mifflin. 2d Ed. 1898. 
427 p. $1.25. 

Correspondence Addresses: National Temperance Soctety and Publication House, 
3 E. 14th St., New York City. Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
Sec., Mrs.S.M.D.Fry,Evansion, Ill. Anti-Saloon League, Rev. P.A. Baker, 
Columbus,O. Central Public House Trust Asociation, London. Reports. 
116 Victoria St., Westminster, London N. W. 





s 
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WAGES. 


Bow.zy, ARtTHURL. Wagesin the United Kingdom in the Nineteenth Century. 
London. Cambridge University Press. 1899. 144 p. $1.50. 

Compilation of Wages of Commercial Countries from Official Sources. 2 vols. 
ifteenth Annual Report of (U. S.) Department of Labor. 1900. 1,642 
ebree. 

Report of the United States Industrial Commission. Final Review, Vol. XIX. 

Report of Ohio Labor Bureau. 1901. Free. 

ScHoENHOoF, J. The Economy of High Wages. Putnam’s. 1892. 414 p. 


O. p. 

Scauare, D. Methods of Industrial Remuneration. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Revised. 1899. $2.50. 

Wages and Cost of Living.. Bulletin 53 of the (U. S.) Department of Labor. 
July, 1904. 230p. Free. 

Wages in the United States and Europe 1890-1903. Bulletin 54 of the (U. S.) 
Department of Labor. September, 1904. Free. 

Work and Wages of Men, Women and Children. Washington. Commissioner 

- of Labor. 1896. 671 p. Free. 

Wricut, Carrot, D. Evolution of Wage Statistics, in Quarterly Journal of 
Economics. Vol. VI. 151 p. January, 1892. 
See also Distribution of Wealth. Industrial. Conditions. Labor. 


WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE. 


Jacopi, Mrs. Mary (Putnam). ‘‘Common Sense” Applied to Women Suf- 
frage. Putnam’s. 1894. $1. 
A plea to the Constitutional Committee of New York, 1894, for the political 
eqnality of woman. 

Jounson, Mrs. HeLten (Kendrick). Woman and the Republic. Appleton. 
1897. 327 p. $1.50. 
Argues that Woman’s Suffrage ts not in accord with true democratic principle. 


Correspondence Addresses: National American Woman’s Suffrage Association, 
Cor. Sec., Mrs. K. M. Gordon, 1800 Prytania St., New Orleans, La. General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Cor. Sec., Miss Louise P. Poppenheim, 61 
Meeting St., Charleston, S. C. Central Society for Woman’s Suffrage, 
25 Victoria St.,S. W., London, Eng. 


WOMAN’S ECONOMIC QUESTIONS. 


BexseL_, Aucust. Woman in the Past, Present and Future (tr.). London. 
Reeves. 1893. 264 pp. 25c. 
ConpDER, HELEN C. How Woman May Earn a Living. Macmillan’s. 1900. 


p. 

GILMAN, CHARLOTTE P, (STETSON). The Home. McClure. 1903. 347 pp. $1.50. 

Ostrocorski, M. Rightsof Women. Social Science Series. 1893. 231 pp. $1. 

Satmon, Pror. Lucy M. Domestic Service. Macmillan. 2ded. 1901, 338 pp. $2. 

STETSON, CHARLOTTE P. (Mrs. Gilman.) Woman and Economics (r.). Put- 
nam’s. 1899. 340 pp. $1.50. 

Van Erten, J. N. The Condition of Women Workers. American Federation of 
Labor. Washington.” 5c. 

Working Women in Large Cities. United States Commissioner of Labor. 1888. 


O. Pp. 

Correspondence Addresses: National American Woman Suffrage Association. 
See above. Woman's Nat. Trade Union League, Sec., Mrs. Mary K. Sullivan, 
5 Dudley St., Roxbury, Mass 
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LEADING ECONOMIC AND REFORM JOURNALS, 


UNITED STATES. 


M., Monthly; Q., Quarterly; W., Weekly; Price, Annual Subscription. 

Advocate of Peace. (Organ of Peace Society.) M. 31 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass. $1. 

American Journal of Sociology. Bi-monthly. University of Chicago. $2. 

American Statistical Association Quarterly. 491 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. $2. 

Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. Bi-monthly, 
Philadelphia, Pa. $6. 

American Federationist. (Organ of American Federation of Labor.) M. 423 
G St., N. W., Washington, D.C. $1. 

Appeal to Reason. (Socialist.) W. Girard, Kans. 50c. 

Arena. M. Broad St., Trenton, N. J. $2.50. 

Bulletin of the Department of Labor. M. Official Publication of Department. 
Washington, D. C. 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen’s Magazine. M. Indianapolis, Ind. $1.50. 

Charities. (New York Charity Organization Society.) W. 105 E. 22d St., New 
York City. $2. 

Chautauquan. M. Chautauqua, N. Y. $2. 

Chicago Socialist. W. 163 E. Randolph St., Chicago. 50c. 

City and State. W. 1305 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. $2. 

Cleveland Citizen. (Trade Union Socialist.) Cleveland, Ohio. W. 50c. 

Cub Woman. (Organ of Federation of Woman’s Clubs.) M. 500 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. $1. 

Commoner. W. (W. J. Bryan, ed.) Lincoln, Neb. $1. 

Commons. (Settlements.) M. 180 Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. $1. 

Comrade. (Socialist, Illustrated.) M. 11 Cooper Sq., New York City. $1. 

Educational Review. Ten numbers per year. Rahway, N. J., and New York 


City. $3. 
Federation Quarterly. (Federation of Churches.) 11 Broadway, New York 
City. 1$1. 


Good Government. (Journal of National Civil Service Reform League.) M. 
79 Wall St., New York City. 

Hammer and Pen. (Organ of Church Association for the Advancement of the 
Interests of Labor.) M. 285 Fourth Ave., New York City. 50c. 

Independent. W. 1380 Fulton St., New York. $2. 

International Journal of Ethics. Q. 1415 Locust St., Philadelphia. $2.50. 

International Socialist Review. M. 56 Fifth Ave., Chicago. $1. 

Journal of Political Economy. Q. Chicago University. $3. 

Lend a Hand. M. (Lend a Hand Society.) 1 Beacon St., Boston. $1. 

Lucifer. (Free Society.) W. 500 Fulton St., Chicago, Ill. $1. 

National Advocate. (Temperance.) M. 3E. 14th St., New York. $1. 

New Voice. (Prohibitionist.) W. 139 E. 56th St., Hyde Park, Chicago, Il. 

Outlook. W. 287 Fourth Ave., New York City. $3. 

Philanthropist. (Social Purity.) Q. 232 W. 14th St., New York City. 50c. 

Political Science Quarterly. Columbia University. New York City. 

Public. (Single Tax.) W. Unity Building, Chicago. $2. 

Quarterly Journal of Economics. Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Social Democratic Herald. (Socialist.) W. Milwaukee. 50c. 
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Socialist. W. Toledo. $1. 

Social Service. Q. (Am. Inst. of Social Service.) 287 Fourth Ave., N.Y.City. $1. 

Southern Workman. M. Hampton, Va. $1. 

Single Tax Review. Q. 11 Frankfort St., New York City. $1. 

Typographical Journal. (Organ of the Typographical Union.) M. Indian- 
apolis, Ind. $1. 

Union Signal. (W.C.T.U.) W. The Temple, Chicago, Ill. $1.50. 

Wilshire’s Magazine. (Socialist.) M. 125 E. 23d 25c. 

Woman’s Journal. (Woman’s Suffrage.) W. 3 ParkSt., Boston. $1.50. 


Weekly Bulletin of the Clothing Trade. (Organ of United Garment Workers.) 
Bible House, New York City. 


Worker. (Socialist.) W. 164 William St., New York City. 
World’s Work. M. 135 E.16thSt., New York City. $3. 
World To-Day. M. 67 Wabash Ave., Chicago. $1. 

Yale Review. Q. 125 Temple St., New Haven, Conn. $3. 


DIRECTORY OF SOCIETIES, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 


Organized, in its present form, 1881. It aims at industrial, not political 
unity, not by prescribing a stereotyped, uniform plan of organization for all, 
regardless of their experience or necessities, nor by antagonizing or aiming to 
destroy existing organizations, but by preserving all that is integral in them 
and widening their scope, so that each, without submerging its individuality, 
may act with the others in all that concerns them. 

It is composed of 118 national unions, representing approximately 27,000 
local unions, with a membership now estimated at over 2,000,000. There are 32 
State branches, 572 city central organizations and 1,173 other local trade and 
federallabor unions. Some 250 monthly or weekly periodicals are published by 
the unions, but the Federationist, edited by Mr. Gompers, and published monthly, 
is the official organ. The headquarters of the organization are at 423 G street, 
N. W., Washington, D.C. #Rnugeane ethan on: ppope oleae NBR Bestia g 

The officers of the Federation are: President, Samuel Gompers, Washington, 
D. C.; secretary, Frank Morrison, Washington, D. C.; treasurer, John B. Len- 
non, Bloomington, Ill.; first vice-president, James Duncan, Boston, Mass.; 
second, John Mitchell, Indianapolis, Ind.; third, James O’Connell, Washington, 
D. C.; fourth, Max Morris, Denver, Colo.; fifth, Thomas I. Kidd, Chicago, IIL; 
sixth, Denis A. Hayes, Philadelphia, Pa.; seventh, Daniel J. Keefe, Detroit 
Mich.; eighth, William J. Spencer, Dayton, O. i 

The following list includes all the international unions that are affiliated 
with the American Federation, with their secretaries, corrected up to January 
26, 1905. 

A 


Actors’ National Protective Union of America. Lew Morton, 8 Union Square 
New York, N. Y ; 

Asbestos Workers of America, National Association of Heat, Frost and General 
Insulators. P.G. Jessen, 3403 Manchester Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


B 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers International Union of America. F. H. 
Harzbecker, 268 East North Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Barbers’ International Union, Journeymen, Jacob Fischer, Box 517, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. ; ; 
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Bull Posters and Billers of America, National Alliance. J. J. McCormick, 1020 
Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 

Blacksmiths, International Brotherhood of. Robert B. Kerr, Suite 570-585 
Monon Building, Chicago, Il. 

Blast Furnace Workers and Smelters of America, International Association of. 
Wm. J. Clarke, 128 Sandusky St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Botler Makers and Iron Ship Builders of America, Brotherhood of. W. J 
Gilthorpe, Room 406, Portsmouth Building, Kansas City, Kans. 

Bookbinders, International Brotherhood of. James W. Dougherty, Room 210, 
132 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 

Boot and es Workers’ Union. C. L. Baine, 484 Albany Building, Boston, 

ass. 

Brewery Workmen, International Union of United. Louis Kemper, Rooms 
109-110 Odd-Fellows’ Temple, corner Seventh and Elm Sts., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Brick, Tile and Terra Cotta Workers’ Alliance, International. George Hodge, 
Rooms 509-10 Garden City Block, 56 Fifth Ave., Chicago. Ill, 

Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, International Association of. J. J. 
McNamara, 517 Superior Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Broom Makers’ Union, International. Oliver A. Brower, 14 Swan St., Am- 
sterdam, N. Y. 

Brushmakers’ International Union. John M. McElroy, 833 Leland St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Building Employes of America, International Union of. James McLean, Room 
15, 119 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Cc 

Carpenters and Joiners of America, United Brotherhood of. Frank Duffy, P. O. 
Box 520, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Carpenters and Joiners, Amalgamated Society of. Thomas Atkinson, 332 East 
93d St., New York, N. Y. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers, International. Charles A. Baustian, Room 304, 
30-36 LaSalle St., Chicago, I. 

Carvers Association of North America, International Wood. John S. Henry, 
1220 Third Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Car Workers, International Association of. C. C. Gaskins, Rooms 1205-1206 
Star Bldg., 356 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 

Cementworkers, American Brotherhood of. Thos. K. Ryan, Room 12, 51 Third 
St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Chainmakers’ National Union of the United States of America. Curtin C. 
Miller, 1384 W. Broad St., Box 42, Station D, Columbus, Ohio. 

Cigarmakers’ International Union of America. George W. Perkins, Room 820, 
Monon Block, 320 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill 

Clerks’ International Protective Association, Retail. Max Morris, Box 1581, 
Denver, Colo. 

Cloth Hat and Cap Makers of North America, United. Max Zuckerman, 74 
East Fourth St.. New York, N. Y. 

Commercial Telegraphers’ Union of America, The. Wesley Russell, 530 Monon 
Building, Chicago, Hl. 

Compressed Air Workers, International Union. John Sheehy, 406 Grand St., 
Hoboken, N. J. 

Coopers’ International Union of North America. James A. Cable, Meriwether 
Bldg., Kansas City, Kans. 

Curtain Operatives of America, Amalgamated Lace. M. F. Sullivan, 3044 
Lawrence St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cutting Die and Cutter Makers, International Union of. James Clasen, 34 
Lawrence St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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E 

Electrical Workers of America, International Brotherhood of. H.W. Sherman, 
Corcoran Bldg., Washington, D. C 

Elevator Constructors, International Union of. Henry Snow, 40 Park Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Engineers, International Union of Steam. R.A. McKee, 224 Masonic Temple, 
Peoria, Ill. 

Engravers, International Association of Watch Case. F. Huber, Box 263, 
Canton, Ohio. 


F 

Firemen, International Brotherhood of Stationary. C. L. Shamp, Rooms 2-4, 
2502 N. 18th St., Omaha, Neb. 

Flour and Cereals Mill Employes, International Union of, A. E. Kellington, r12 
Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Foundry Employes, International Brotherhood of. Geo. Bechtold, 1310 Franklin 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Freight Handlers and Warehousemen’s Union of America, Interior. J. J. 
Flynn, Yondorf Bldg., 210 South Halstead St., Chicago, Il 

Fur Workers of the United States and Canada, International Association of. C 
E. Carlson, General Delivery, Spokane, Wash. : 


G 

Garment Workers of America, United. B. A. Larger, Rooms 116-117 Bible 
House, New York, N. Y. 

Garment Workers’ Union, International Ladies. John Alex. Dyche, 25-27 
Third Ave., New York, . Y. 

Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the United States and Canada. William 
Launer, Rooms 930-931 Witherspoon Bldg., Juniper and Walnut 
Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Glass House Employes, International Association. James S. Robb, Room 108, 
Reeves Bldg., Streator Ill. 

Glass Snappers’ National Protective Association of America, Window. J. A. 
Benson, Box 648, Kane, Pa. 

Glass Workers, International Association Amalgamated. William Figolah, 3257 
Union Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Glove Workers’ Union of America, International. A. H. Cosselman, 42 First 
Ave., Gloversville, N. Y. 

Gold Beaters’ National Protective Union of America, United. W. Norris Bat- 
turs, 316 Beckett St., Camden, N. J. 

Granite Cutters’ National Union. James Duncan, Hancock Bldg., Quincy, 


Mass, 
Grinders’ National Union, Table Knife. Richard Odlum, 82 Crown St., Meriden, 
Conn. 


H 

Hatters of North America, United. Martin Lawlor, 11 Waverly Place, Room 
15, New York, N. Y. 

Hod Carriers and Building Laborers’ Union of America, International. H. A. 
Stemburgh, Room 622, 56 Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Horse-Shoers of United States and Canada, International Union of Journeymen. 
Roady Kenehan, 1548 Wazee St., Denver, Colo. 

Hotel and Restaurant Employes’ Internatonal Alliance and Bartenders’ Inter- 
national League of America. Jere L. Sullivan, Commercial Tribune 
Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


I 
‘ron, Steel and Tin Workers, Amalgamated Association of. John Williams, 
House Bldg., Smithfield and Water Sts., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Jewelry Workers’ Union of America, International. William F. Shade, 3032 
North Eighth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


L 

Lathers, International Union of Wood, Wire and Metal. Willaim McSorley, 
518 Superior Bldg., 345 Superior St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Laundry Workers’ International Union, Shirt, Waist and. Miss Hannah A. 
Mahoney, P. O. Box 11, Station iy Troy, N.Y 

Leather Workers on Horse Goods, ‘United Brotherhood of. J. J. Pfeiffer, 435 
Gibraltar Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Leather Workers’ Union of America, Amalgamated. John Roach, Room 52, 
Forrest Building, South Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Longshoremen’s Association, International. Henry C. Barter, 407-408 Elks 
Temple, Detroit, Mich. 


Machine Printers and Color Mixers of the United States, National Association of. 
C. Casey, 425 Tenth Ave., New York City. 

Machinists, International Association of. George Preston, 908-914G. St., N. W., 
McGill Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Maintenance of Way Employees, International Brotherhood of. C. Boyle, 304 
Benoist Bldg., St. Louis, Mo 

Marble Workers, International Association of. Henry Roberts, 273 Porter 
St., Detroit, Mich. . 

Matiress, Spring, and Bedding Workers’ International Union. C. F. Myers, 
Station R, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North America, Amalgamated. Homer 
D. Call, Lock Box 317, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Metal Polishers, Buffers, Platers and Brass Workers’ Union of North America. 
James ic Cullen, Germania Bank Bldg., Spring and Bowery Sts., 
New York, N. 

Metal Workers’ bot ee cen Association, i ee Sheet . John E. Bray, 
313 Nelson Bldg., Kansas City, M 

Metal Workers’ International Union, United... aC. 0. Sherman, 148 West Mad- 
ison St., Chicago, II. 

Mine Managers and Assistants’ Mutual Aid Association, National. William 
Scaife, Springfield, I11. 

Mine Workers of America, United. William B. Wilson, 1106 State Life Bldg., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Molders’ Union of North America, Iron. E. J. Denney, 530 Walnut St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Musicians, American Federation of. Owen Miller, 20 Allen Bldg., Broadway 
and Market Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


O 
Oil and Gas Weill Workers, International Brotherhood of. Jay H. Mullen, 330 
South Soto St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America, Brotherhood of. J. C. 
Skemp, Drawer 199, Lafayette, Ind. 

Paper Box Workers, International Union of. Victor Kofod, 25 Third Ave., 
New York, INDY 

Paper M: Sp AE of America, as ae Brotherhood of. Thomas Mellor, 57 Smith 

ldg., Watertown, Nets 

Pattern Makers ‘League of North America. J. B. McNerney, 25 Third Ave., 

New York N Y. 
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Paving Cutters’ Union of the United States of America and Canada. William 
Dodge, 87 EastiState St., Albion, N. Y. 

Photo-Engravers’ Union of North America, International. H. E. Gudbrandsen, 
282 Hodge Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Piano and Organ Workers’ Union of America, International. Charles Dold, 
849 North Irving Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Plate Printers’ Union of North America, International Steel and Copper. T. L. 
Mahan, 319 S St., N. E. Washington, D. C. 

Plumbers, Gas Fitters, Steam Fitters and Steam Fitters’ Helpers, of United 
States and Canada, United Association of. L. W. Tilden, 506-507- 
508 Bush Temple of Music, Chicago, Il. 

Potters, National pend of Operative. T. J. Duffy, Box 50, East Liver- 

ool, Ohio. 

Powder Ea High Explosive Workers of America, United. James G. Mc- 
Crindle, Gracedale, Pa. 

Print Cutters’ Association of America, National. Thos. I. G. Eastwood, 480 
West 165th St., New York, N. Y. 

Printers’ Association of America, Machine Textile. George Udell, 368 Branch 
Ave., Providence, R. I. 

Printing Pressmen’s Union, International. Martin P. Higgins, 35 Washington 
St., Charlestown, Mass. 


Quarryworkers’ International Union of North America. P. F. McCarthy, Barre, 
Vt. 


R 

Railroad Telegraphers, Order of. L. W. Quick, Star Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

Railway Employers of America, Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric. 
W. D. Mahon, 45 Hodges Block, Detroit, Mich. 

Railway Expressmen of America, Brotherhood of. F E. Modie, Suite 602-603, 
56 Fifth Ave., Garden City Block, Chicago, II. 

Rubber Workers’ Union of America, Amalgamated. Clarence E. Akerstrom, 25 
Grant St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Ss 

Saw Smith’s National Union. Charles G. Wertz, 351 South Illinois St., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Seamen's Union, International, of America. William H. Frazier, 14 a Lewis St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Shingle Weavers’ Union of America, International. J. E. Campbell, 2818 
Pacific Ave., Everett, Wash. 

Shipwrights’ Joiners and Caulkers of America, National Union of. Thomas 
Durett, 108 Marshall St., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Slate and Tile Roofers’ Union of America, International. Wm. W. Clark, 1303 
St. Louis Ave., East St. Louis, Ill. 

Slate Workers, International Union of. Robert J. Griffith, Box 275, Bangor, Pa. 

Spinners’ area Cotton Mule. Samuel Ross, Box 367, New Bedford, 

ass. 

Stage Employes’ International Alliance, Theatrical. Lee M. Hart, care of 
Bartl’s Hotel, State and Harrison Sts., Chicago, IIl. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union of North America, International. George 
W. Williams, 534 Warren St., Roxbury District, Boston, Mass. 

Stove M sree tater ne lannel Union. J. H. Kaefer, 166 Concord Ave., Detroit, 

ich, 
T 


, Tackmakers’ International Union. A. E. Lincoln, Fairhaven, Mass. 
Tailors’ Union of HN Journeymen. John B. Lennon, Box 597, Bloom- 
ington, ‘ 
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Teamsters, International Brotherhood of, Edward L. Turley, Room 51, 147 
Market St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Textile Workers of America, United. Albert Hibbert, Box 713, Fall River, Mass. 

Tile Layers and Helpers’ Union, International Ceramic, Mosaic and Encaustic. 
James P. Reynolds, 108 Corry St., Allegheny, Pa. 

Tin Plate Workers’ Protective Association of America, International. Chas. E. 
Lawyer, Rooms 20-21, Reilly Block, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Tip Printers, International Brotherhood of. T. J. Carolan, 70 Bruce St., 
Newark, N. J. 

Tobacco Workers’ International Union. E. Lewis Evans, Room 56, American 
National Bank Bldg., Third and Main Sts., Louisville, Ky. 

Travellers’ Goods and Leather Novelty Workers’ International Union of America, 
Charles J. Gille, 1539 North Eighteenth St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Typographical Union, International. J. W. Bramwood, Room 640-50, Newton 
Claypool Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


: U 
Upholsterers’ International Union of North America, Anton J. Engel, 28 Green- 
wood Terrace, Chicago, Ill. a 


Ww 
Weavers’ Amalgamated Association, Elastic Goring. Ephraim Ashley, 42 
Lowell St., Brockton, Mass. 
Weavers’ Protective Association, American Wire. E, E. Desmond, 139 Skill- 
man Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Wood Workers’ International Union of America, Amalgamated. John G. 
Meiler, 616-617 Garden City Block, Chicago, Ill. 


WOMEN’S TRADE UNIONS. 


The Women’s National Trade Union League was organized in Boston 
November, 1903, during the convention of the American Federation of Labor. 
The organization was brought about through the joint efforts of friends of trade 
unions and the delegates representing the following trades in which women are 
employed: Boot and Shoe Workers International Union, United Textile Int. 
Union, Meat and Butcher Workmen Int. Union, United Garment Workers Int. 
Union, Retail Clerks Int. Union, Women Garment Workers Int. Union. 

Members and officers of the National Ex. Board are: President, Mrs. Mary 
Morton Kehen, Boston; Vice-President, Miss Jane Addams, Chicago; Secretary, 
Mrs. Mary Kenney O’Sullivan; Treasurer, Miss Mary Donovan, Lynn, Mass; 
Ex. Board, Miss Lillian D..Wald, Miss Leonora O’Reilly, New York; Misses Mary 
McDowell, Ellen Lindstrom, Chicago, Ill; Mrs. Mary Fratas, Lowell, Mass. 

The object of the Women’s Trade Union League is to assist in the organiza- 
tion of women wage workers into trade unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. 

. The constitution requires that a majority of the Nat. Ex. Board must be 
trade union women carrying their working cards. 

State Leagues were organized in Chicago, New York, and Boston. 

The State League in Chicago assisted the Kabo corset workers while on 
strike, and placed a number in domestic service in Chicago and suburbs. They 
also assisted the women employed in the stock yards during their struggle. 

The Massachusetts State League brought from Fall Rver one hundred and 
thirty women during their strike and placed them in domestic service, more than 
one hundred leaving the mills permanently. 

The New York State League has recently assisted in the strike of the chil- 
dren in the box factories. Miss Gertrude Barnum has been appointed National 
Organizer, and began her services in that capacity January 1, 1905. , 
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THE CITIZENS INDUSTRIAL ASSOCIATION. 
BY EDWARD H. DAVIS, SECRETARY, 


The Citizens Industrial Association of America is a national federation of 
local, State and national organizations that are interested in the maintenance 
of the open shop principle in industry. The association contains quite a number 
of national and State trade organizations, but its principal membership is made 
up of local employers’ associations and citizens’ alliances. 

During 1903 and 1904 local associations were formed in nearly all the large 
industrial cities and also in many of the smaller ones. The principal organization 
affiliated with the Citizens Industrial Association is the National Association of 
Manufacturers, which includes in its membership over 3,000 of the larger 
manufacturing establishments of the country. The Citizens’ Industrial Asso- 
ciation through its various organizations represents several hundred thousand 
of the manufacturers and business men of the United States. 

The organization stands for individualism. It stands for the right of every 
man to dispose of his time, labor and property as he sees fit so long as he does 
not infringe upon the equal rights of another. It isopposed to joint agreements, 
government arbitration in labor disputes and to all plans for the settlement of 
labor strife which eliminate the right of every man to work where, when and 
for what he pleases and the right of an employer to hire whom he pleases and for 
what he pleases. The association does not deny the right of labor or any other 
class of citizens to organize for their mutual benefit and protection, but it is 
opposed to any organization interfering in any manner whatsoever with the con- 
stitutional rights of those who do not belong to that organization. The organi- 
zation is also opposed to restriction in individual output, limitation of appren- 
ticeships, and arbitrary interference with the hoursof daily labor. It is in fact 
opposed to paternalistic or socialistic measures of any kind whatsoever being 
foisted upon the country either by the government or by organized labor. 

The association aims to accomplish its ends through organization and 
propaganda. Its chief endeavor is to influence public opinion, seeking to 
offset the work of socialists and agitators, compelling the enforcement of law 
in times of strike and protesting against legislation designed to abridge the 
tights of employers and independent workmen. 

During the year 1904 fully 1,200 business concerns in different parts of the 
country abandoned the making of closed shop agreements and declared that the 
open shop should prevail in their establishments. These results were largely 
brought about by the agitation incident to the Citizens’ Industrial movement. 

The present officials of the organization are: David M. Parry, Pres., Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; J. C. Craig, 1st vice-president, Denver, Colo.; J. T. Hoile, 2d vice- 
president, Brooklyn, N. Y.; George A. Davis, 3d vice-president, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; A. C. Rosencranz, treasurer, Evansville, Ind., and Edward H. Davis, 
secretary, Indianapolis, Ind. 

There is an executive committee composed of John Kirby, Jr., Dayton, 
Ohio; C. W. Post, Battle Creek, Mich.; Berkley R. Merwin, New York City; 
J. W. Van Cleave, St. Louis, Mo.; George B. Hugo, Boston, Mass; W. C. Shep- 
herd, Wilkesbarre, Pa.; Euclid Martin, Omaha, Neb. ; Frederick W. Job, Chicago, 
Il.; J. L. Record, Minneapolis, Minn., and F. C. Nunemacher, Louisville, Ky. 

The association was organized in Chicago, October 29 and 30, 1903, by 
a mass meeting of over 300 representatives of organizations throughout the 
United States. An adjourned meeting of this convention was held in Indian- 
apolis February 22, 1904. The second annual convention was held in New 

»York City November 29 and 30, 1904, there being an attendance of about 400 
delegates representing all parts of the country. 
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THE NATIONAL CIVIC FEDERATION. 


An organization which grew out of conferences on arbitration and con- 
ciliation, held under the auspices of the Chicago Civic Federation in December, 
1900. At this conference much interest was taken in the discussion of com- 
pulsory arbitration, the result being a decision that for the United States, at 
least, the proper line of progress should be in the direction, not of compulsory 
arbitration, but of voluntary conciliation. A committee of twelve members 
was appointed, representing Labor, Capital and the General Public, and this 
committee issued an appeal to the American people recommending the adoption 
of annual or semi-annual joint trade agreements and the creation of joint 
boards of conciliation. This committee met and organized in January, 1901, 
and was able to avert a threatened anthracite coal strike by securing a confer- 
ence of the operators and the mine workers. 


OFFICERS, 1905. 


Avucust Betmont, President. H. H. VreELanp, Chairman Welfare 
SAMUEL GompPERS, Ist Vice-President. Department. 
Oscar S. Straus, 2d Vice-President. Francis L. Rospsins, JonHN MITCHELL, 
Henry Puipps, Chairman Ways and Chairmen Trade Agreement Com- 
Means Committee. mittee. 
CorneE.ius N. Buiss, Treasurer Rawpu M. Easiey, Chairman Executive 
C. A. Moore, Chatrman Conciliation Council. 
Committee. SAMUEL B. DonneELLY, Secretary. 


281 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

The basis of organization of the National Civic Federation is the principle 
of conciliation as distinguished from arbitration, and the constitution makes it 
clear that the Civic Federation, as such, shall not arbitrate any disputes. The 
settlement and prevention of strikes and lockouts is in charge of conciliation 
committees of the National organization and of the local organizations, five of 
which have been established in New York, Chicago, Cleveland, St. Louis, and 
Denver, and others are in process of organization in other industrial centers. 
During the three years in which the National Civic Federation has been engaged 
in the settlement of questions, it has dealt successfully with over three hundred 
cases and in eighteen its efforts have either partially or wholly failed. The 
most essential part of the work is in bringing together the parties to acontro- 
versy, and that once accomplished they generally settle their differences entirely 
unaided. In only one or two cases have the committees been called upon to 
assist in securing arbitrators. 


DEPARTMENTS OF WoRK. 


Department of Trade Agreements, Department of Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration, Department of Welfare Work, Department of Industrial Economics, 
Department of Trade Sections, Department of Organization. The formation of 
the department to promote trade agreements followed a conference upon that 
subject held in New York City May 7, 1904. Those who took part were em- 
ployers, individual, and representing 70 trade organizations, embracing all the 
basic industries, such as the production of coal, iron and steel, and transporta- 
tion; and employes representing national or local labor organizations. This 
gathering thus represented hundreds of millions of capital and more than 
2,500,000 wage earners. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS. 


BY JOHN R. COMMONS. 


The term ‘‘Trade Agreement” is used to designate an agreement covering 
wages, hours and conditions of labor, between an association or union of work- 
men and an association of employers. An essential part of the agreement is 
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the clause providing that there shall be no strikes or lockouts during the term 
of the agreement, usually one year, but that all disputes relating to interpreta- 
tion of, or to matters not covered by, the agreement shall be settled by conference 
between representatives of the two associations. Sometimes it is provided that 
in case these representatives cannot ane they shall call in an outsider or 
umpire. The term Arbitration (See Arbitration) is sometimes inaccurately 
applied to the trade agreement, but arbitration is strictly the reference of a 
dispute to a disinterested outsider, whereas trade agreements are nearly always 
drawn up by the representatives of the parties. An exception to this rule was 
the arbitration of the Anthracite Coal Strike in 1902, when a commission 
appointed by the President drew up a trade agreement, which the parties 
agreed in advance to accept for a period of three years. The term conciliation 
is also often used with reference to a trade agreement, but conciliation is properly 
mediation by outside parties with the object of inducing the two parties to enter 
upon a trade agreement of their own framing. The principal trade agreement 
systems at present in vogue are as follows: : 

Iron and Steel Industry, between the Amalgamated Association of Iron 
and Steel Workers and such companies as the United States Steel Corporation 
and Republic Iron and Steel Company. This system originated in 1865 and 
has continued to the present time with three or four interruptions. 


Bituminous Coal Industry, since 1898. Several agreements covering 
separate competitive fields, the principal one being that of Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana and IIlinois, between the United Mine Workers of America and 
different Associations of Coal Operators. Anthracite Coal Industry, between 
the United Mine Workers and the largest anthracite coal producers since 1902. 

Longshoremen’s agreements between the Longshoremen, Marine and 
Transport Workers, and different associations on the Great Lakes and Gulf and 
Pacific Coasts,of Dock managers lumber and grain carriers,and others. Since 1897. 

Stove Industry, between the Molders’ Union and the National Stove 
Founders’ Defense Association. Since 1891. 

Newspaper publishers and International Typographical Union. Since 1899 

Railroad Brotherhoods and nearly all railway systems. 

The United Garment Workers, United Brewers, Hatters, and Cigar Makevs, 
have agreements, or contracts, with individual establishments granting the use 
of the Union label. 

In the building Trades there are many hundred local agreements, the brick- 
layers having begun the practice in New York in 1884. 

Lithographic Trades Alliance, and the Lithographers’ Association (National) 

The Theatrical Managers and the Musical Protective Union. 

Very numerous local agreements. 

Examples of the endurance of the severest tests on these agreements are 
the contracts between the associated bituminous coal operators and the United 
Mine Workers of America, and the contract between the Lake Carriers’ Asso- 
ciation and the International Longshoremen’s Union. Each party to these 
agreements has undergone successfully the strain of granting higher wages on 
the one side and of accepting lower wages on the other. The acceptance of a 
lower scale by the bituminous coal miners prevented a strike last year, extending 
through Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, whose possible consequences 
no man could foresee, since it might literally have stopped the commerce and 
paralyzed the industries of the country. 


The National Founders’ Association, composed of 600 of the largest manu- 
facturers in the United States, has maintained for twelve years a trade agree- 
ment with the National Iron Moulders’ Union. This contract, renewed annually, 
has withstood successfully the severest tests, both of advances and reductions in 
.wages, two of these strains having been especially severe. The executive com- 
mittee of each organization attends the annual convention of the other. 
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The manager of the Lake fleets and shipping interests of the United States 
Steel Corporation, Harry Coulby, recently said: 

“There are no workers harder to manage than the longshoremen. Yet the 
discipline of their organization is so thorough and their sense of honor is so high 
that, when contracts are signed, the employers know just what they can count 
on. If anew local union attempts to violate its contract, the national organiza- 
tion protects the employers. Had it not been for the steadying influence of this 
organization and the effcet of its collective contract, the business of lake trans 
portation would have suffered disaster during the past five years.” 


ARBITRATION—GOVERNMENTAL. 
BY JOHN R. COMMONS. 


By an Act of 1888, amended in 1898, Congress provided that whenever a 
labor controversy arises on interstate carriers, either party may request the 
intervention of the Chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
Commissioner of Labor. These officials shall at once use their best efforts by 
mediation and conciliation to bring about a settlement, and if unsuccessful, 
shall try to persuade the parties to submit to arbitration. The law is not 
compulsory and has never been invoked. 

There are States which have created permanent State Boards of Arbitration 
with powers of mediation and conciliation similar to those of the United States 
law, except that in most cases the boards have the power to intercede without 
waiting for invitation from either of the parties. In two States, New York and 
Indiana, the board has the additional power of subpoenaing witness and books, 
and making a recommendation, which, however, is not binding. In Indiana 
the law goes further and provides that if the parties agree beforehand to abide 
by the decision, the State Board shall convene under the presidency of a judge 
of the circuit court, and the award shall be entered on the court records and be 
enforced by the usual court procedure. This is the nearest approach to com- 
pulsory arbitration in the United States. The States having boards of media- 
tion, arbitration or conciliation are as follows: Colorado, Connecticut, Idaho, 
Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Utah, Wisconsin. In four States, lowa, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land and Texas, there is provision for local boards under direction of the court 
of common pleas, but these laws, together with laws providing for State boards 
in California, Louisiana, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, North Dakota and 
Wyoming are dead letters. See Report Industrial Commission, Vol. XVII, 
pp 423-463. 


TRADE UNIONS IN EUROPE. 


From the American Federationist. 


Great Britain and Ireland... ..... 1,922,780 
MOTE B ING 1s) ah 52) « sae alte 2 arate alate ee 1,330,662 
MEET CO cyst creye ao salerede Sse o S, 8,01 eden. 614,204 
INTUTE 3 A AN RA 177,594 
URL Ua tes SRE aiieare ote ae eas 150,000 
Rol ond yas piven scars ares Melee teehee 10.0000 
POV ETTINAT Ko iach alain ty qyaaie ales satiate =. er sieve 88,098 





The number of organized workmen in‘proportion to the whole population, 
is the highest in Great Britain, Denmark and Germany. 
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DEMOCRACY BY TRUSTS. 


BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS. 


When a newspaper draughtsman with a gift for caricature and an artist’s 
sympathy for the fears and feelings of his fellowmen, desires to-day to touch a 
popular chord, he portrays ‘‘corporations” or ’’trusts’’ as vast ogres or as a 
many-tentacled octopus before which the honest citizen and luckless individual 
cowers in helplessness and dismay. Is this the truth? Three relations every 
man has: one to the State that rules; one to the Faith that inspires; and one to 
the Economy that supports. In two of these, in State and in church, a democ- 
racy based on free selfhood is already supreme. There are States and there are 
churches where this is not yet the fact; yet in this direction unquestionably they 
tend. How about business? Does it tend toward Democracy? Unless it 
does this, the stars in their courses fight against it. Letuslook at thefact. Cor- 
porations and trusts to-day rule business. Few realize or comprehend to-day 
the extent to which the entire property of the country is passing under a direct 
corporate title. It may be doubted if a century ago in this country more 
than 1 per cent. of its wealth was held by acorporate title. To-day railroad 
capital, shares and bonds, and the capital of the new manufacturing and trading 
corporations known as trusts and various foms of public indebtedness aggregate 
some $25,000,000,000. The aggregate listing of the London Stock Exchange is 
about $30,000,000,000. From 1866 to 1904, the population in the United 
States has a little more than donbled; wealth has quadrupled. How is it 
owned? It is popularly supposed to be concentrated. The fact seems the 
opposite. The stage coach lines of a hundred years ago were owned by small 
firms and had hundreds of employees. The railroads of the United States, in 
1902, had 1,189,315 employees, and the number of persons owning shares and 
bonds were 950,000, as estimated in 1897. It is altogether probable to-day that 
the number of railroad employees is little greater than the number of share and 
bondholders an equality which never existed earlier in transportation. The 
older the company the more numerous the shareholders. The Boston & Albany 
in 1894 had 8,220 shareholders and 5,902 employees. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
had in 1880, 13,867 shareholders; in 1890, 21,200; in 1904, 44,500. The 
average holdings in 1880 were 99.33; in 1884, 86.73; in 1889, 108.72; in 
1893, 97.20; in 1903, 60. The New York, New Haven & Hartford had, in 1887, 
3,545 shareholders, with a capital of $15,500,000; in 1904, 11,032, with a capital 
of $54,685,000. Holders and capital have trebled together. All corporations 
show this tendency. The American Express Company, founded by two or 
three men, had recently 4,080 shareholders, 40 shares to the holder. The share- 
holders in the Bell Telephone Company were 3,639 in 1896 and 6,882 in 1898. 
In 1881, the Western Union Telegraph Company had 1,701 shareholders; in 
1904, 12,242. The Standard Oil Company when first organized had 45 share- 
holders; in 1901, it had 4,000, and the number now is considerably larger. 
When the Sugar Trust was first organized, in 1885, the refineries consolidated 
had not over 250 to 300 owners; at its last meeting the American Sugar Refining 
Company had 11,000 shareholders. The iron and steel establishments of the 
country in 1870 were owned by not over 1,500 persons. A decade ago, when 
many of the establishments were under corporate management, the owners were 
from 5,000 to 10,000 at a most liberal estimate. The Steel Trust was organized 
with 15,000 common and 10,000 preferred shareholders in the companies it 
absorbed. In ten years this number has trebled. The National Banks, in 1876, 
were owned by 146,000 persons, with a capital of $501,568,564. In*t1902, their 
capital had risen to not quite one-half, or $701,990,554. The owners were 
330,124, over double. 
ba People to-day, also, contrary to frequent assertion, have greater chance of 
“employment. From 1880 to 1900, those engaged in gainful occupations in- 
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creased one-half faster than the population. Population grew from 50,155,783 
to 76,303,387; those engaged in remunerative work have risen from 17,392,099 
to 29,285,921. In 1880, they were 29 per cent. of the population; in 1900, they 
were 38 per cent. The family, firm or small corporation holds the gate against 
ability. The trust opens it. Thirty years ago, the scientific and technical 
schools saw their graduates hunting jobs. To-day the trust hunts them. The 
schools cannot graduate them fast enough. The entire class will be engaged 
before Commencement. 

How about control of wealth? Control is security and power. Control and 
ownership are no longer wedded. Here again facts are against the common 
view. Intwenty-fourtrusts which Prof. J. D. Jenksexamined there were only 5 
in which the five largest owners held a majority of the common stock,and but 8 in 
which this was true of the preferred. In not one did any one man hold a 
majority. Mr. J. D. Rockefeller is not credited with holding a majority of 
Standard Oil. In many industrials and railroads to-day the governing group 
no longer holds a majority. 

Where are the evils of the trust? Secrecy, irresponsible autocracy, and 
personal privilege. What is this but the old work of despotism? The absence of 
corporation reports matches the closed and personal public treasuries of this 
despot. It is all parallel to the evolution of the State. First, an eraof plundering 
cutthroat competition. Peace is created by some strong man. His empire is 
organized. There grow up suffrages and rights. The real issue is that the State 
has failed to extend over these new corporations the authority of its own laws. 
We have to-day the choice of old—a struggle for liberty or the acceptance of 
personal despotism. Out of liberty alone can come lasting security. A sound 
companies act in Great Britain has bred a spirit and habit of responsibility. Such 
an act will come here. The trust, rightly controlled by the State, instead of 
rendering more difficult the position of the average individual man, with only 
the average initiative and average earnings, gives him the only hope he has had 
from the beginning of a general share in the profit making activities of society. 

If with Sir Henry Main we can say that the progress of societyis from 
status to contract, so from immobile titles indissolubly associated with the family 
bonds to mobile titles created by corporate ownership—these are the twin 
changes, parallel, analogous, and similar, through which persons and property 
pass in the development of society. Outof it will come a democratic, industrial 
economy, giving, as has the State, initiative opportunity and security to all 
industrial citizens. 


FAILURES IN THE UNITED STATES AND AGGREGATE LIABILITIES. 


FROM DUN’S REVIEW, NEW YORK. 



































CALEN-| No. No, of | |Per cent , CALEN-| No. No. of |Per cent 
DAR of business of Liabilities || par of business of Liabilities 

years | failures} concerns | failures YEARS | failures} concerns | failures 

1879.. 6,658} 702,157 0.95) $98,149,053)|1891..| 12,273) 1,142,951 1.07/$189,868,638 
1880.. 4,735| 746,823 -63] 65,752,000||1892..| 10,344) 1,172,705 -88) 114,044,167 
1881.. 5,582) 781,689 -71) 81,155,932)|1898..| 15,242) 1,193,113 1.28] 346,779,889 
1882.. 6,738] 822,256 82) 101,547,564/|1894..) 13,885] 1,114,174 1.25) 172,992,856 
1883.. 9,184! 863,993 1.06} 172,874,172||1895..| 13,197} 1,209,282 1.09] 173,196,060 
1884..} 10,968} 904,759 1,21] 226,343,427))1896..| 15,088) 1,151,579 1.31] 226,096,834 
1885..| 10,637; 919,990 1.16) 124,220,321||1897..| 18,351] 1,058,521 1.26) 154,332,071 
1886. . 9,834| 969,841 1.01} 114,644,119}|1898..| 12,186) 1,005,830 1.10] 130,662,899 
1887.. 9,634) 994,281 -90) 167,560,944/|1899.. 9,337) 1,147,595 -81] 90,879,889 
1888..} 10,679} 1,046,662 1.02| 123,829,973]/1900..| 10,774} 1,174,300 -92] 138,495,673 
1889..} 10,882) 1.051,140 1.04} 148,784,337||1901..| 11,002) 1,219,242 -90} 113,092,376 
1890..} 10,907} 1,110,590 .98} 189,856,964/|1902..| 11,615) 1,253,172 -93} 117,476,769 








In 1903 there were 12,069 failures, with liabiliies of $155,444,185; in 1904, 
12,199 failures and liabilities of $155,444,185. 


Us 
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SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS. 


We print as follows statistics of 115 Settlements in the United States. It 
is not a complete list, but is all from whom we have had returns, and is a v 
large proportion of the whole. The statistics too, are not complete in 
details, but afford a large amount of information. Some of the queries have 
been differently understood by various settlements, but we give their answers 
asmadetous. The fact, however, must be remembered in making comparisons 
between settlements. Nor must too much attention be given to the numbers. 
Miss Addams writes us protesting against the tendency to identify the settlement 
with its machinery. This protest is needed. It is the life, not the wheels, that 
counts. Yet wheels help, provided the life is in them, and it may be an inspira- 
tion to know that 748 persons are residents in settlements besides those not 
reporting, and that at least 128 men and 370 women give all their time to settle- 
ment work; that these settlements report 1,558 clubs and 1,573 classes with 
95,744 attendants; that $2,652,900 are invested in 66 settlements, and that 95 
settlements spend annually $677,146, which would be some $800,000 per year 
for all settlements. The reports for the kindergarten work are quite incomplete, 
through a fault in the blank sent out. 


Alabama, Calhoun, Lowndes Co., Calhoun Colored School Set’m’nt, P.D. Mingham, C. R. Thorn. 
Alabama, Huntsville, Virginia Hall, Jessie M. House. 
California, Los es, 428 Alpine St., Castelar Settlement. : . 
California, Oakland, 709 Linden St., Oakland Social Settlement, Minnie P. Smith. 
California, San Francisco, 86 South Park, S. F. Settlement Association, Lucille Eaves. 
Connecticut, Hartford, 15 North St., Hartford Social Settlement, Mary G. Jones. 
Connecticut, New Haven, 153 Franklin St., Lo House, Dr. Julia E. Teele, 
Delaware, Wilmington 831 Church St., People’s Settlement, Sarah W. Pyle. 
District of Columbia, Washington, 456 & 468 N.S.W., Neighborhood House, Mrs. E.W.Weller. 

10. District of Columbia, Washington, 118 M.S.W., Social Settlement, Mrs. S. C. Fernandis. : 
ll. Georgia, Atlanta, 74 S. Boulevard, Methodist Settlement Home, Rosa Lowe. 
12. Illinois, Chicago, 474 W. North Ave., Association House, Carrie B. Wilson. 
13. Illinois, Chicago, 180 Grand Ave., The Commons, Rev. Graham Taylor. 
14. Illinois, Chicago, 134 Newberry Ave., Elizabeth E. Marey Home, C. J. Hewitt. 
15. Illinois, Chicago, 33d Place, Fellowship House, Mrs. M. H. Perkins. 
16. Illinois, Chicago, 305 W. Van Buren, Forward Movement, Mary E. Dix. 
17. Illinois, Chicago, 2014 Archer, Francis E. Clark Settlement. 
18. Illinois, Chicago, 867 W. 22d, Gad’s Hill Center, Mrs. L. A. Martin. 
19. Illinois, Chicago, 171 W. 15th, Henry Booth House, Emma Pischel. 
20. Illinois, Chicago, 335 S. Halsted St., Hull House, Jane Addams. 
21. Illinois, Chicago, 3825 Dearborn, Institute Church and Social Settlement, J. M. Townsend. 
22. Illinois, Chicago, 270 Maxwell St. Settlement, M. Lua Clarke. 
23. Illinois, Chicago, 1224 W. 67th St., Neighborhood House. 
24. MIilinois, Chicago, Noble and neg ahr; orthwestern University Settlement. 
25. Illinois, Chicago, 4446 Vedder St., Olivet House, Rev. M. B. Bau. 
26. Illinois, Chicago, 4638 Ashland Ave., University of Chie: Settlement, Mary E. McDowel. 
27. Indiana, Indianapolis, 873 Colton St., Flanner Guild, hd. Marcas. 
28. Indiana, Terre Haute, 24 N. First St., Terre Haute Social Settlement, Miss E. B. Warren. 
29. Iowa, Des Moines, 720 Mulberry, Roadside Settlement, Flora Dunlap. 
30. Kansas, Kansas City, 43 N. First St., Bethel Home Settlement, Rev. L. C. Halbert. 
31. Kentucky, Louisville, 834 E, Jefferson St., Louisville Settlement House, Mary M. Ogilvee. 
32. Kentucky, Louisville, 530 First St., Neighborhood House, M. Eleanor Tarrant. 
33. Louisiana, New Orleans, 1202 Annunciation, Kingsley House, Eleanor MeMain. 
34. Maine, Lewiston and Auburn, 141 Middle St., Social Settlement, Elsie C. Nutt. 
35. Maine, Portland, 75 Seon Ot Fraternity House, Agnes Daley. 
36. Maryland, Baltimore, 816 W. Lombard, Lawrence House, Alice E. Robbins. 
37. Maryland, Baltimore, 1504 Fort Ave., Locust Point Social Set’m'nt, Jane E. Robbins. Pro tem. 
38. Massachusetts, Boston, i112 Salem St., Civic Service House, Meyer Bloomfield. 
39. Massachusetts, Boston, 93 Tyler St., Denison House, Helena S. Dudley. 
40. Massachusetts, Boston, 87 Poplar St., Elizabeth Peabody House, Caroline F. Brown. 
41. Massachusetts, Boston, 12 Carver St., Ellis Memorial, Miss J. R. MeCrady. 
42. Massachusetts, Boston, 36 Hull St., Epworth Settlement, Helen M. Newall. 
43. Massachusetts, Boston, 24 S. Russell St., Frances E. Willard Settlement, Caroline M. Caswell. 
44. Massachusetss, Boston, 6-8 Garland St., Hale House, A. Isabel Winslow. 
45. Massachusetts, Boston, 23 Carolina Ave., Helen Weld House, Sally E. Beck. 
46. Massachusetts, Boston, 70-80 Emerald St., Lincoln House, John D. Adams. 
47. Massachusetts, Boston, Mall St. and Dayton Ave., Roxbury House, Sarah P. Browning. 
48. Massachusetts, Boston, 37 N. Bennet St., Social Service House, Mrs. Z. J. S. Brown. 
49. Massachusetts, Boston, 20 Union Park, South End House, Robert A. Woods. 
50. Massachusetts, Boston, 2 Decatur St., St. Stephen’s House. 
~ ees —— oo ee House, W. Green. 

4 assachusetts, en, 179 Harv: t., Stephen Durkee Archer Helping Hand House, 
53. Michigan, Detroit, 519 Frankin St. Frankie Se Se ees 
53. Michigan, Toit, in St., in St. Settlement, M t Stansbury. 
54. Michigan, Grand Rapids, 425 Ottawa St., Bissell House, Mrs. Mary Williams. x4 
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55. Minnesota, Minneapolis, 1616 Washington Ave., N. Unity House, Caroline M. Crosby. 

56. Minnesota, St. Paul, 379-381 Highth St,, The Commons, Eleanor Hanson. 

57. Missouri, Kansas City, 1901 McGee St., Franklin Institute and Social Settlement, J. M.Hanson. 
58. Missouri St. Louis, 1227 N. Broadway, Neighborhood House, §. Bertha Carrington. 

59. Missouri, St. Louis, 1202 S. 7th St., Sloan Mission, Rev. R. P. Basler. : 

60. Missouri, St. Louis, 6th and Rutger Sts., St. Stephen’s House, Rev. H. W. Mizner. 

61. Missouri, St. Louis, Third and Victor Sts., Victor St. Mission. 

62. Nebraska, Lincoln, 200 S. 20th St., College Settlement, C. E. Prevey. 

63. New Jersey, Jersey City, 174 Grand St., Whittier House, Cornelia F. Bradford. ‘ 
64. New Jersey, Orange, 35 Tompkins St., Orange Valley Social Settlement, Adelaide Crommelin. 
65. New Jersey, Summit, 511 Morris Ave., Neighborhood House, Grace E. Paine. 

66. New York, Brooklyn, 49 Warren St., Friendly House, Emma L. Deeson. 

67. New York, Brooklyn, 85 Java St., Greenpoint Settlement, Laura A. Steel. 

68. New York, Brooklyn, 29 Front St., Italian Settlement, W. FE. Davenport. 

69. New York, Brooklyn, 245 Concord St., Maxwell House, John H. Chase. F 

70. New York, Brooklyn, 333 Bleecker St., Ridgewood Household Association, Miss S. E. Hodges. 
71. New York, Brooklyn, 95 Lawrence St., Willoughby House, Anna B. Van Nost. 

72. New York, Buffalo, Erie St., Remington Gospel Settlement, Mary E. Remington. 

73. New York, Buffalo, 404 Seneca St., Welcome Hall, Louise Montgomery. 

74. New York, Buffalo, 424 Adams St., Westminster House, Emily S. Harkness. 

75. New York, N.Y.City, 283 Remington St., Alfred Corning Clark Neighborhood House, Mary L. 


Brewer. 
76. New York, New York City, 312 W. 54th St., Amity Church Set’m’nt, Rev. Leighton Williams. 
77. New York, New York City, 147 Ave. B, Christodora House, Miss C. I. MacColl. 
78. New York, New York City, 540 E. 76th St., East Side House Settlement, Wm. H. Kelly. 
79. New York, New York City, 130 Stanton St., Epiphany Chapel, W. Weir Gillis. 
80. New York, New York City, 216 E. 128th St., Frank Bottome Memorial, M. Elida Coburn. 
81. New York, New York City, 253 W. 17th St., Gordon House, Wm. A. Clark. 
82. New York, New York City, 211 Clinton St., Gospel Settlement, Harriet Irwin. 
83. New York, New York City, 414 E. 14th St., Grace Church Settlement, Geo. H. Bottome. 
84. New York, New York City, 26 Jones St., Greenwich House, Mrs. M. K. Simkhovitch. 
85. New York, New York City, 413 W. 46th St., Hartley House, Helen F. Greene. 
86. New York, New York City, 265 Henry St., Henry Street Settlement, Lillian D. Wald. 
87. New York, New York City, 48-50 Henry St., Jacob A. Riis Neighborhood Settlement, 
Charlotte A. Waterbury. 
88. New York, New York City, 432-36 Third Ave., Madison St. Ch. House, Lee W. Beattie. 
89. New York, New York City, 95 Rivington St., N. Y. College Settlement, Elizabeth S. Williams. 
90. New York, New York City, 446 E. 72d St., Normal College Alumnz House, Mary A. Hill. 
91. New York, New York City, McDougal St., Richmond Hill House, Mrs. E. H. Haight. 
92. New York, New York City, 259 W. 69th St., Riverside Association, S. G. Lindholm. 
93. New York, New York City, 94 Lawrence St., Speyer School, Howard Woolston. 
94. New York, N.Y. City, 239 Spring St., Spring St. Ch. Neighborhood House, H. Roswell Bates. 
95. New York, New York City, 257 E. 71st St., St. Rose’s Settlement, Dr. Bertha A. Rosenfeld. 
96. New York, New York City, 106 Bayard St., Sunshine Settlement, Florence H. Parker. 
97. New York, New York City, 184 Eldridge St., University Settlement, Jas. A. Hamilton. 
98. New York, New York City, 501 W. 50th St., West Side Neighborhood House, W. 8. Richardson. 
99. New York, New York City, 460 W. 44th St., West Side Settlement, Alida A. Bliss. 
100. N. Carolina, Ashville, R. F. D. No. 1, Log Cabin Settlement, Mrs. 8. C. Lyman. 
101. Ohio, Cincinnati, 224 W. Liberty, University Settlement, James G. Stuart. 
102. Ohio, Cincinnati, 308 E. Front St., Union Bethel Settlement, J. O. White. 
103. Ohio, Cleveland, Mayfield Road, Alta Social Settlement, John H. Lotz. 
104. Ohio, Cleveland, 368 St. Clair St., Goodrich Social Settlement, Rufus E. Miles. _ 
105. Ohio, Cleveland, 345 Orange St., Hiram House, Geo. A. Bellamy. as 
106. Ohio, Columbus, 468-474 W. Goodale St., Ist Neighborhood Guild, Wallace E. Miller. 
107. Pennsylvania, Allegheny, Petril St., Wood’s Run Indust. Home, Miss B. O. Wickersham. 
108. Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 429-435 Christian St. and 5028. Front St., College Set’m’nt. 
Miss A. F. Davies. 
109. Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 922 Locust St., Eighth Ward Set’m’nt, Frances R. Bartholomew. 
110. Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 618 Addison St., Neighborhood House, Chas. 8. Daniel. 
111. Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 725 Lombard St., Starr Center Neighborhood, Chas. T. Walker. 
112. Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 8th St. and Snyder Ave., St. Martha’s House, Jean W. Colesbury. 
118. Pennsylvania, Pittsburg, 1835 Center Ave., Columbus Council School Settlement, Yetta R. 
aumgarten. 
114. Pennsylvania, Pittsburg, 3 Fulton St., Kingsly House, Wm. H. Matthews. 
115. Wisconsin, Milwaukee, 499 Fifth Ave., ‘‘The Settlement,’’ Simon Kandor. 


NOTES TO FOLLOWING TABLES. 


1Auspices of Presbyterian Church. 2? Kitchen garden, district nurses, sale of clothing. 
83 Twenty-five non-resident helpers. 4Summer Camp. 5 Fifty non-resident helpers. 6 Methodist 
Board of City Missions. 7 Extension work. 8 Attendant Value of Plant. 9% Methodist Episcopal. 
10Summer Camp. 1Christian Endeavor. 12Society for Ethical Culture, 40 non-resident helpers. 
13 Coffee House. 14 Methodist Ae As 15 Associated Jewish Charities, 16Kansas Home 
Missionary. 17M. E. Church, South. 18 Begun as night school. 19Trade unions and Civic meet- 
ings. 20City Mission and Church Extension Soc. ay W. ETS U. 22 As Kindergarten. 
23 Methodist Episcopal, South. 24Protestant Episcopal. %5German Presbyterian, 26 Music and 
Art classes. 27 Presbyterian Church. 28 Amity Baptist Church. 2 Protestant Episcopal Miscion. 
30 King’s Daughters. 81 Restaurant. %2Grace Church, Protestant Episcopal. % Four Branches, 
% Roman Catholic. % Council of Jewish Women, 
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Of those Settlements reporting this item, the average yearly expenditure is $7,053; omitting the 
University Settlement, New York, the average is $6,258. 
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FOREIGN SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS. 
From the (English) Reformers’ Year Book. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


London.—Toynbee Hall, 28 Commercial St., E. (Founded 1885.) Warden, 
Canon S. A. Barnett, M.A. Oxford House, Bethnal Green, E. (1885.) Head, 
Rey. H. S. Woollcombe. Mansfield House, Canning Town, E. (1890.) War- 
den, J. Bruce Wallace, M.A. Bermondsey Sett., Farncombe St., S.E. (1891.) 
Warden, J. Scott Lidgett, M.A. Chalfont House, 20 Queen Sq., W.C. (1893.) 
Warden, T. E. Harvey, M.A. Browning Hall, York St., Walworth, S.E. (1894.) 
Warden, F. H. Stead, M.A. Cambridge House, Camberwell Rd.,S.E.  (1897.) 
Head, W. J. Conybeare,M.A. Passmore Edwards Sett. Tavistock Pl., N.W. 
(1897.) Warden, G. Gladstone, M.A. Maurice Hostel, 64-66 Britannia St., 
City Rd. (men only). Head, Jn., Neal, B.A. St. Pancras Ethical Guild, 7 
Prince of Wales Rd., N.W. Sec., F. B. Kirkman, Morley College, 131 Waterloo 
Road, S.E. Head, E, J. Urwick. Felstead School Mission, Custom House, E. 
Head, Rev. T. H. Gilbert, M.A. Gonville & Caius College Sett., Harroway Rd. 
Head, Rev. A. Shillito, B.A. Deptford Fund, 24 Buckingham Palace Rd., S.W. 
Sec., Mrs. Lambert. 

THE PROVINCES (MEN). 

Bristol—Broad Plain House, St. Phillips. (1891.) Warden, F. N. Col- 
borne. 

Edinburgh.—Chalmers University Sett., 10 Ponton St. (1887.) University 
Hall. Founded 1887. Senior resident, Prof. Pat. Geddes. Town and Gown 
Association, 21 Rutland St. : 

Glasgow.—Toynbee House, Cathedral Court, Rotten Row. Founded 1886. 
Hon. Sec., H. D. Jackson, Westdel Dowanhill. University Students’ Sett., 10 
Possil Rd. (1889.) Warden, W. Boyd, M.A. Broomielaw United Free Church ~ 
College Mission, 52 Carrick St., Anderston, Glasgow. Warden, Rev. J. Law, 
M.A 


Ipswich.—Social Sett., 133-85 Fore St. (1896.) 

Manchester.—Lancashire College Sett., Embden Street, Hulme. (1895.) 
Warden: Rev. T. T. James. Manchester Art Museum and University Sett., 200 
Every St., Ancoats. Founded 1895. Warden, T.R. Marr. Church House, 291 
Gt. Ancoats St., Manchester. 

Sheffield —The Neighbourhood Guilds Association. (1897.) Hon. Sec., 
Frank Tillyard, M.A., 282 Granville Road. Crofthouse Sett. Warden, Rev. 
W. Blackshaw, M.A. 

FOR WOMEN. 


London.—Women’s University Sett., 45 Nelson Sq., Blackfriars Road. 
(1887.) Head, Miss Helen Gladstone. St. Hilda’s East, Cheltenham College 
Settlement, Old Nicholl St., Bethnal Green, E. (1889.) Head, Miss Bruce. 
St. Margaret’s House, 216 Old Ford St., Bethnal Green, E. (1889.) Head, 
Miss Harington. Canning Town Women’s Sett., Barking Rd., E. (1892.) 
Head, Miss Cheetham. Bermondsey Sett., 149 Lower Rd., Rotherhithe, S.E. 
(1892.) Head, Miss Simmons. College of Women Workers (Grey Ladies), 
Dartmouth Row, Blackheath, S.E. (1892.) Head, Miss Wordsworth. North 
London Ladies’ Sett., York House, 37 Hantham St., Halloway, N. (1893) 
Head, Miss Shelford. Lardy Margaret Hall Sett., 129 Kennington Rd., S. E. 
(1897.) Org. Sec., Miss Pearson. St. Mildred’s House, Millwall, Isle of Dogs, E. 
(1897.) (In connection with St. Margaret’s House, Zethnall Green.) Head, 
Miss Winstour. Maurice Hostel, 90 Shepherdess Walk, City Road, E.C. (1898.) 
Head, Miss F. Eves. Presbyterian Sett., 56 East India Dock Rd., E. Head, 
Mrs. E. Hewitt. Talbot House Sett., 8 Addington Sq., Camberwell. Head, 
Miss Harmer. Working Women’s College, Fitzroy Sq., W. St. Helen’s House, 
The Grove, Stratford, E. Head, Mrs. Crossley. 
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THE PROVINCES (WOMEN). 


Biurmingham.—Women’s Sett., 318 Summer Lane. Head, Miss Staveley. 

Cardiff—Welsh University Association for the Furtherance of Social 
Work. Grove House, Richmond Crescent. Hon. Sec., Miss L. Howell. 

Chesterfield.—The Sett., Church Lane. Head, Miss Markham. 

Darlington.—The Ladies’ Settlement. 

Glasgow.—Queen Margaret Sett. 75 Elliott St., Anderston, Glasgow, 

Head, Miss Marion Rutherford. 

Liverpool.—Victoria Women’s Sett., 322 Netherfield Rd. Head, Miss 
Macadam. 

Manchester.—Art Mus., Ancoats Hall. Head, Miss Alice Crompton, B.A. 
Lancashire College Sett., Embden St., Hulme. Head, Miss B. Pochin. House 
for Lady Church Workers, 295 Gt. Ancoats St. Head, Miss Annie Wright. 

Miuddlesbrough.—Congregational Women’s Sett. Head, Miss Harriss. 

Stoke-on-Trent.—Women’s Sett., Fenton House. Head, Miss Garnett. 


FRANCE. 


# _L’Union Familiale, 1 passage Etienne Delaunney, 172 rue de Charonne, 
aris. 
GERMANY. 


Volksheim. Muhlenburg 41. Hamburg. 


HOLLAND. 


Ous Huis, 12-16 Rozenstraet, Amsterdam. Samenwerking Building, 8 
De Eenheid St. Gravenlikje, Amsterdam. Our House, Prinsepacht 77. The 
Hague. Rotterdam Buintveronigvig, Gondsestraat 12, Rotterdam. Volk- 
hius d Scheedam, 131 Lange Haven, Sciedam. 


THE HISTORY OF THE STANDARD OIL MONOPOLY IN BRIEF. 


George W. Alger thus sums up Ida M. Tarbell’s impartial two-volume 
history of the Standard Oil Company: ‘‘We have an oil monopoly because we 
have failed to regulate the railroads, and have no lawto protect small dealers 
or to protect railroads from each other. The railroads conspired with the Stand- 
ard in order to save themselves from a runinous competition. The Interstate 
Commerce Act has failed. The same problem is with us to-day, building other 
monopolies. The Standard claims to-day $45,000,000 of annual profits, with 
which it is obtaining the ownership or control of railroad systems, mines—iron, 
steel, and copper—banks and trust companies, telegraph and telephone lines, 
city franchises of gas and electric lighting. Ninety per cent. of this profit re- 
mains among the few men who make up the Standard Oil family.” 


GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


President, Mrs. Sarah S. Platt Decker, 1550 Sherman Ave., Denver, Colo.; 
Cor. Sec., Miss Louisa P. Poppenheim, 31 Meeting St., Charleston, S. C. 

The Federation has committees on Education, Library, Extension, House- 
hold Economics (Chairman, Mrs. A. C. Neville, Greenbay, Wis.), Industrial 
Questions (Chairman, Mrs. Frederick Nathan, 162 W. 86th St., N. Y. City), 
Child Labor (Chairman, Jane Addams, Hull House, Chicago, Ill.), Art, Civics 
(Chairman, Mrs. Ralph Trautman, 40 W. 85th St., N. Y. City), Forestry, Civil 
Service (Chairman, Georgie A. Bacon, 39 Dean St., Worcester, Mass.), Legisla-’ 
tion (Mrs. Frederick Schoff, 3418 Baring St., Philadelphia, Pa). 
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STATE FEDERATIONS. 
No.of 
State. Corresponding Secretary. 
Clubs 
ATIZONG. wo se os 3 11 | Mrs Shirley Christy, 600 N. Second Ave., Phoenix. 
ATIGGNSAS). Getsine «ces 84 | Mrs. James D, Shaver, Mena. : 
California. ..% 2.5. 156 | Mrs. A. W. Cornwall, Hotel St. Nicholas, San Francisco. 
Coloradonncaean a. 127 | Mrs. Walter H. Wood, 814 8th St., Greeley. 
Connecticut ....... 54 | Miss Bertha Weising, Thompsonville. 
Delaware......... 12 | Mrs. O. D. Robinson, Georgetown. : 
District of Columbia} 14 | Miss Laura V. McCullough, 406 11th St.. N. E., Washington. 
LOL Hrs sees seve 19 | Mrs. R. F. Adams, Palatka. 
LCi <10) ¢:5 ¢- 51 | Mrs. Eugene Heard, Middleton. 
SNGWOS SS ce eee es las 251 | Miss B. M. Doolittle, 113 Adams St., Chicago. 
Indians... ...00 ks 55 | Mrs. M. Hoffman, 130 La Porte Ave., South Bend. 
Indian Territory ...| 32 | Mrs. Sam. Downing, Atoka. 
OWS ste ere ep babeacccr 316 | Miss Harriet Lake, Independence. 
WCANSAS eras ees 300 | Mrs. F. B. Hine, Kinsley. : 
Kentucky. ........ 46 | Miss Luella Boyd, 1536 Greenup St., Covington. 
Louisiana. .......; 21 | Mrs. Allan D. Spooner, Lake Arthur. 
WESINIG 2 Pai diccew ave when 110 | Miss Edith McAlpine, 164 Emery St., Portland. 
Maryland ......... 30 | Mrs. L. Dill, Clifton Ave., Walbrook, Baltimore. 
Massachusetts ..... 213 | Mrs. Dora M. Goodwin, 77 Mt. Vernon St., Haverhill. 
Michigan.......... 172 | Mrs. M. T. Smith, Washington St., W. Bay City. 
Minnesota......... 187 | Mrs. C.S. Wallace, 1446 W. Lake St., Minneapolis. 
Mississppi. ........ 21 | Miss Blanche Alexander, Kosciusko. 
Missouri. ... 06... 142 | Mrs. W. R. Chivvis, 3627 Cook Ave., St. Louis. 
Montana. o..20.6.. 24 | Mrs. L. J. Knapp, Missoula. 
Nebraska......... 136 | Mrs. Glen T. Babson, Seward. 
New Hampshire. ..| 72 | Mrs. S. B. Hadcock, 282 Prospect St., Manchester. 
New Jersey....... 102 | Mrs. M. H. Kinsley, 606 Hudson St., Hoboken. 
New York. ....... 230 | Miss Mary G. Hay, 29 EK. 29th St., New York. 
North Carolina..... 23 | Miss Claytor Candler, Winston-Salem. 
North Dakota ..... 49 | Mrs. T. A. Boyden, Lisbon. 
Ohio gs 2a bedsseeek 318 | Mrs. J. B. Cartwell, 478 E. High St., Springfield. 
Okla.and Indian Ter.| 67 | Mrs. F. A. Belt, Kingfisher, Oklahoma 
Oregon. .5........ 86 | Mrs. Sam. White, Baker City. 
Pennsylvania. ..... 146 | Miss M. K. Garvin, 1930 Wallace St., Philadelphia. 
Rhode Island. ..... 23 | Mrs. C. H. Beach, 23 Chapin Ave., Providence. 
South Carolina. ....| 66 | Mrs. Andrew C. Moore, Columbia. 
South Dakota ..... 33 | Mrs. Stella Stuttenroth, Watertown. 
Tennessee. ........ 36 | Mrs. S. M. Williamson, 370 Mississippi Ave., Memphis. 
MIA «Spe cysiaielistaile ts 218 | Mrs. H. Hinton, Merecroft, Argyle Ave., Dallas. 
Utah ..e...| 27 | Mrs. A. J. Gorham, 403 E. 2d South St., Salt Lake City. 
Vermont. ......... 29 | Mrs. Dennison Cowles, Brattleboro. 
Washington... ..... 79 | Mrs. Geo. BE. St. John, Everett. 
West Virginia..... 15 | Mrs. T. Carroll Burke, Elmgrove. 
Wisconsin, ........ 154 | Miss H. M. Holcomb, 24 6th St., Fond du Lac. 
Wyoming...:..... 17 | Miss W. W. Woods, Cheyenne. 














(See also Religious Societies, Denominational and Missionary Societies, Temperance Societies, 


Young People’s Societies.) 


American Academy of Political and Social Science (1889). 
of the political and social sciences.” 
the A.A. An. Sub. $5. 


NATIONAL SOCIETIES. 


Annual meeting, April. 


of Penn., W. Philadelphia. 
American Association for the Advancement of Science (1848). 


meeting in January. Annual subscription, $3. 


Club, Washington, D. C. 


American Civic Association (June 10, 1904). 


“The promotion 
The Annals of 
Acting Sec., Walter E. Kruesi, Logan Hall, University 


Sec., L. O. Howard, Cosmos 


Object: Civic improvement. 


It represents coédperation on a national scale for the promotion of a more 
beautiful America in every city, village and hamlet in the country. It serves as 
a clearing house for improvement work, bringing the local workers into helpful 
contact with one another and placing the experience of all at the command of 
each. Members, 1,200. Annual meeting, Spring. Reports and pamphlets. 
Annual subscription, $2. Pres., Horace McFarland, Harrisburg, Pa.; 1st Vice- 
Pres., Clinton Rogers Woodruff, 703 N. American Bldg., Philadelphia. 
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American Economic Association (1885). Object: Encouragement of 
Economic Research. Annual meeting, December. Publications of American 
Economic Association. $5 to members. Sec., Frank A. Fetter, Ithaca, N. Y. 

American Humane Education Society. ‘Kindness, Justice and Mercy to 
Every Living Creature.” Sec., Joseph L. Stevens, 19 Milk St., Boston. 

American Library Association (1876). ‘‘The best reading for the largest 
number at the least cost.’”’ Annual meeting. July. Handbook. Sec., J. I. 
Wyer, Jr., University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

American National Red Cross. (In Europe, 1864; in the United States, 
1881.) Object: the relief of suffering by war, pestilence, famine, flood, fires and 
other calamities of sufficient magnitude to be deemed national in extent. The 
organization acts under the Geneva Treaty, the provisions for which were made 
in International Convention at Geneva, Switzerland, August 22, 1864, and 
since signed by nearly all civilized nations, including the United States. Char- 
tered by act of Congress July 6, 1900. Sec., John W. Crawford, Lieutenant, 
U.S. Navy. In process of reorganization pursuant to recent act of Congress, 
the Secretary of War having issued a call for a meeing of the incorporators on 
February 8, 1905. Headquarters, Washington, D. C. : 

American Peace Society (1828). ‘‘The establishment of universal and per- 
manent peace among the nations.’”’ Annual meeting, May. Advocate of Peace. 
Annual subscription, $2. Pres., Robert T. Paine; Sec., Dr. Benjamin F. True- 
blood, 31 Beacon St., Boston. : 

American Political Science Association (1908). ‘‘Encouragement of the 
scientific study of politics, public law, administration and diplomacy.” Annual 
meeting, December. Proceedings. Annual subscription, $3. Pres., Frank J. 
Goodnow, Columbia University; Sec., W. W. Willoughby, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, M. D. 

American Public Health Association (1872). ‘“‘Advancement of sanitary 
science and the promotion of organizations and the measures for the practical 
application of public hygiene.’”’ Annual meeting, January. Annual Trans- 
actions. Annual subscription, $5. Sec., Dr. Chas. O. Probst, Columbus, O. 

American Purity Alliance (1875). ‘To prevent State regulation of vice and 
to promote social purity.” Annual meeting, January. The Philanthropist, 
50 cents. Sec., Anna Rice Powell, 6300 Green St., Philadelphia. 

American Secular Union and Free-thought Federation (1876). ‘‘To propa- 
gate the nine demands of liberalism as specified in our constitution. To effect a 
total separation of church and state, not only in name as it now is, but as an 
actual fact. Taxation of church property, the elimination of all religious 
teaching in the public schools, and the abolition of all those clearly unconstitu- 
tional measures which are wrongly clled Sunday laws.” Annual meeting, 
October or November. Annual report, $1. Sec., E. C. Reichwald, 141 5. 
Water St., Chicago. 

Nine Demands oj Liberalism. 
1. We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical property shall be no longer exempt 
from taxation. 

We demand that the st Renters of chaplains in Congress, in the legisltures, in the 
navy and miltiia,and in prisons, asylums, and all other institutions supportedby the publie money, 
shall be discontinued. 

8. We demand that all public appropriations for educational and charitable institutions of a 
sectarian character shall cease. 

. We demand that all religious services nw sustained by the government shall be abolished; 
and especially that the use of the Bible in the public schools, whether ostensibly as a textbook or 
avowedly as a book of religious worship, shall br prohibited. 

5. We demand that the appointment, by the Presient of the United States or by the govern- 
ors of the varisous States, of all the religious festivals and feasts shall wholly cease. 

We demand that the judicial oaths in the courts and in all other departments of the 

overnment shall be abolished, and that simple affirmation under the pains and penalties of perjury 
shall be established in its stead. 
7. We demand that all laws directly orindirectly enforcing the observance of Sunday as the 
Sabbath shall be repealed. 
8. We demand that all laws looking to the enforcement of ‘‘Christian’”’ morality shall be 
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abrogated and that all laws shall be conformed to the requirements of natural morality,equa 
rights and impartial liberty. ; : 

. We demand that not only in the Constitution of the United States, and of the several 
States, but also in the practical administration of the same no privilege or dvantage shall be 
conceded to Christianity or any other special religion; that our entire political system shall be 
founded and administered on a purely secular basis; and whatever changes shall prove necessary to 
this end shall be consistently, unflinchingly, and promptly made. 


American Society for the Extension of University Teaching (1890). (1) “To 
extend higher education to all classes of people; (2) to extend education through 
the whole of adult life; (3) to extend thorough methods of study to subjects of 
every day interest.” Annual meeting, January. Syllabi of Lectures. Annual 
subscription, $5 to $500. Sec., Charles D. Atkins, 111 S. 15th St., Philadelphia. 

American Statistical Association (1839). Annual meeting, January. 
Quarterly publications of American Statistical Association. Annual subscrip- 
tion, $2. Sec., Davis R. Dewey, 491 Boylston St., Boston. 

Anti-Imperialist League. Sec. Irving Winslow, 20 Central St., Boston. 

Bureau of Civic Cooperation, The Bureau of Civic Codperation offers 
practical aid to individuals, clubs and institutions interested in the betterment 
of community life. It furnishes expert service in supplying information and in 
outlining methods applicable to conditions in any community in harmony with 
policies of the interested organizations and institutions. Sec., E. G. Routzahn, 
5711 Kimbark Ave., Chicago. 

Bureau of Economic Research. George H. Shibley, Bliss Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. 


Collectivist Society. Organized in New York City, 1902. Principles. 


We believe that the true principle of production and distribution is expressed in the 
dictum: “ From each according to his ability; to each according to his needs.” This princi- 
ple requires that all should have the opportunity of useful work, and that all should engage in 


useful work under the penalty of public disgrace; that all should receive comfortable incomes — 


except those who will not work, and that none should receive excessively high incomes, as the 
latter are morally injurious both to the recipient and to the community. The ultimate opera- 
tion of this principle will be toward the ideal of practical equality of incomes. 

We believe that this principle can be made effective only by the people acting as a whole 
through Governments truly democratic. 

We believe that this is no far-off ideal, but is in all civilized countries an attainable rule 
to be embodied, step by step, into law, custom and habit. 

We believe that the establishment of this principle will require the transfer of the means 
of production and distribution into the hands of the community; and that every transfer of 
pe gg should be accompanied by full provision for those expropriated on the basis of their 
needs. 

We believe that our Governments, national, state and local, are worthy of hearty allegi- 
ance, as in the main good institutions, far more free and beneficent than Governments in 
past times. We believe, however, that they can be made vastly more beneficent through 
changes for which the present time is ripe. 

_ We believe that in those cases where the powers of government are now used for private 
gain to the detriment of the people at large, it is bcause the energetic demands of private 
interests are not met by an enlightened and united opposition. 

We believe that this evil—the exploitation of the powers of government for private gain— 
should be abolished and our Governments made fully responsive to the perple’s will, through 
the establishment of direct legislation, proportional representation and the power of recall. 

Fi believe that the measures, other than the fast named, which at present promise best 
results are: 

Legislation to secure work to the unemployed; to establish a maximum day and a mini- 
mum ee for all ya pho Aone to GAD Son tees for the aged. 

e taxation of franchises at their full value, and the i 
incomes and inheritances. ; graduated taxation of land values, 

The assumption by city and state Governments of enlar 

common benefit, including the ownership of public utilities. 


The assumption by the national Government of the telegraphs, 


The organization publishes tracts carefully prepared on evoluti 
scientific and Christian Socialism. Pamphlets cesta single copies 10 cane 
in lots of five, 8 cents; ten, 74 cents; twenty-five, 64 cents; fifty, 6 cents: seventy- 


five, 54 cents; one hundred, 5 cents. Sec., Miss M. R. H 
» New York City. iss olbrook, P.O. Box 1663, 


ged and new activities ror the 


railroads and mines. 
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Consumers League, National (1899). Composed of 53 leagues in 18 States. 
Principles: 1. That the interests of the community demand that all workers 
shall receiveifair living wages, and that goods shall be produced under sanitary 
conditions. 2. That the responsibility for some of the worst evils from which 
producers suffer rests with the consumers who seek the cheapest markets regard- 
less how cheapness is brought about. 3. That it is, therefore, the duty of con- 
sumers to find out under what conditions the articles they purchase are pro- 
duced and distributed, and insist that these conditions shall be wholesome and 
consistent with a respectable existence on the part of the workers. _Pres., John 
Graham Brooks, Cambridge, Mass.;Sec., Mrs. Florence Kelley, 105 East 22d St., 
New York City. 

General Education Board (1902.) ‘‘The promotion and systematizing of 
educational beneficiaries.’’ Annual meeting, January. Sec., Wallace Butt- 
rick, 54 William St., New York City. 

Immigration Restriction League. Publishes valuable statements and 
statistics. Sec., Prescott F. Hall, 60 State St., Boston, Mass. 

International Sunshine Society (1900). ‘‘To incite its members to the per- 
formance of kind and helpful deeds, and to thus bring the sunshine of happiness 
into the greatest possible number of hearts and homes.’’ Annual meeting, May. 
International Sunshine Bulletin, 50 cts. Sec. Treas., Mary D. Beattie, 96 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. 

League of American Municipalities Sec., John Mac Vicar, Des Moines, Ia. 


National American Woman Suffrage Association. Hon. Pres., Susan B. 
Anthony; Pres., Rev. Anna Howard Shaw; Cor. Sec., Kate M. Gordon, 1800 
Prytania St., New Orleans, La. 

National Child Labor Committee (1904). ‘‘To promote the welfare of society, 
with respect to the employment of children in gainful occupations; to investigate 
and report the facts concerning child labor; to co-ordinate, unify and supple- 
ment the work of State or local child labor committees, and encourage the 
formation of such committees where they do not exist.”” Sec., S. M. Lindsay, 
105 5, 22d St., N.Y. 

National Children’s Home Society (a federation of 26 State societies) (1883). 
Although several of these organizations are so new that their work is barely 
begun, 24,000 orphans and neglected children have been thus far cared for, more 
than half of whom are still under friendly supervision. The number handled 
last year was 3,720, of whom 2,245 were newly received. Pres., Prof. C. R. 
Henderson; Sec., Hastings H. Hart, LL.D., 601 Unity Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

National Civil Service Reform League (1881). ‘‘To advance the cause of 
civil service reform in the U. S.’’ Annual meeting, December. Good Govern- 
ment. Monthly, $1. Pres., Dr. D. C. Gilman, Baltimore, Md.; Sec., Elliot H. 
Goodwin, 79 Wall St., N. Y. 

National Congress of Mothers (1897). ‘‘To raise the standards of home life; 
to develop wiser, better-trained parenthood; to use systematic, earnest effort to 
this end, through the formation of Mothers’ Clubs in every public school and 
elsewhere; the establishment of kindergartens, and laws which will adequately 
care for neglected and dependent children.” Annual meeting, April. Annual 
subscription, $2. Sec. Mrs. Edwin C. Grice, 3308 Arch St., Philadelphia. 

National Curfew Association (1889). Founded by Alex. Hogeland, agitates 
for the ringing of the curfew, after which children found unaccompanied on the 
streets are liable to arrest. It has been adopted in over 4,000 cities and towns 
of the United States and Canada, and a decrease of crime is claimed in these 
places from 50 to 80 percent. Cor. Sec., Rev. J. H. Bradford, 1409 20th St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

The National Direct Legislation League. Pres., Eltweed Pomeroy, East 
Orange, N. J.; Sec., G. H. Strobell, Newark, N. J. 
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National Educational Association (1870, Under the name of National 
Teachers’ Association, 1857). The annual meetings previous to 1884 were 
small in numbers, averaging about two hundred members; since 1884 the 
annual conventions have averaged more than 6,000 members; since 1895 the 
average annual membership has been nearly 10,000. These forty-one conven- 
tions within forty-five years have been a most important agency in shaping 
national educational aims and progress. The establishment by Congress of the 
Bureau of Education of the United States and of the office of United States 
Commissioner of Education was secured through the early efforts of the 
association. The recent special committee reports indicate the lines of investi- 
gation which, in addition to the work of its annual conventions, have made 
the association the most important educational organization in the world. 
The forty-two annual volumes of Proceedings, including the Proceedings of 
the International Congresses of Education, constitute the chief publications of 
the association, and have come to be regarded as the most valuable library 
of educational literature extant. Annual fees, $2. Sec., Irwin Shepard, 
Winona, Minn. 

National Irrigation Association. G. H. Maxwell, Executive Chairman; 
Guy E. Mitchell, Sec., 1419 F St., Washington, D. C. ad 

National League for the Protection of the Family (1881). ‘‘Promotion of 
better public sentiment and legislation regarding the family, especially on mar- 
riage and divorce.’’ Annual meeting, January. Annual reports. Annual 
subscription, $5. Rev. Sam. W. Dike, LL.D., Auburndale, Mass. 

National Municipal League (1894). Through its annual conferences it 
enables the workers in behalf of municipal betterment to come into personal 


f 


touch and exchange views. Through its active committees the League has — 


brought together groups of acknowledged experts and public men who have 
formulated reports of great value to students and administrators. The constant 
and increasing use of these reports is the surest test of their value. Through its 
executive officers the League is in constant touch with local and national move- 
ments concerned with municipal questions. Annual meeting, Spring. Pro- 
ceedings. Annual subscription, $5. Sec., Clinton Rogers Woodruff, 703 N. 
American Bldg., Philadelphia. 

National Prison Association (1870). Aims: the reform of criminal law; 
preventive and reformatory law; improvement of prison discipline; the police 
force of cities. Sec., J. L. Milligan, LL.D., Allegheny, Pa. 

Needle Work Guild of America (1885). ‘‘To collect and distribute new, 
plain, suitable garments to meet the great need of hospitals, homes, and other 
charities, and to extend its usefulness by the organization of branches.’’ Cor. 
Sec., Miss Rosamond K. Bender, 110 S. 17th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Postal Progress League. Pres., Col. Albert A. Pope; Sec., James L. Cowles, 
21 Park Row, N. Y. 

Propaganda of Free Discussion (1897). ‘‘The teaching of advanced radi- 
calism on marriage, society, government and all social relations.’’ Annual 
meeting, January. Propaganda leaflets, 35 and 60 cts. a hundred. Manager, 
Edwin C. Walker, 244 W. 143d St., N. Y. 

Proportional Representation League. Sec., Robert Tyson, Toronto, Ont. 

; United States Cwil Service Retirement Association (1900). ‘‘To obtain 
information upon the subject of superannuation and to aid in devising measures 
in the interests of the public service and of the employees in that service, by an 
equitable provision for their retirement without expense to the Government.” 
Annual meeting, May. Annual subscription, 25 cts. Sec., David P. Caldwell, 
Department of Justice, P. O. Box 37, Washington, D. C. 


é Woman's National Trade Union League. Sec., Mary K. O’Sullivan, 5 
Dudley St., Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNDENOMINATIONAL RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES. 


Actors’ Church Alliance Founded (1899) by Rev. Walter E. Bentley, to 
establish closer relationship between the theatre and the church. It appoints 
chaplains of all denominations to minister to the needs of the dramatic profession 
and agitates against Sunday performances and other evils of the stage. It has 
some 3,000 members, about half of these members of the dramatic profession. 
It is established in more than 400 towns of the United States and Canada, with 
local chapters in the larger cities, and is affiliated with the Actors’ Church 
Union, of England. Pres., Rt. Rev. H. C. Potter, D.D.; 1st Vice-Pres., Joseph 
Jefferson ;Gen. Sec., Rev. Walter E. Bentley, Manhattan Theatre, New York City. 

American Bible Society (1816). Annual meeting, May. The Bible Society 
Record. Annual subscription, $3. Secs. John Fox, D.D., Wm. I. Haven, D.D., 
E. P. Ingersoll, D.D., Bible House, Astor Place, New York City. 

American Sabbath Union (1888). ‘‘The preservation of the Christian Sab- 
bath.”” Annual meeting, December. Publishes 40 different leaflets. Gen. 
Sec.. Frederick J. Stanley, D.D., L.H.D., 203 Broadway, New York City. 

American Seamen’s Friend Society (1828). ‘To improve the social and 
moral condition of seamen.’”’? Address 76 Wall St., New York City. 

American Society of Religious Education (1889). ‘‘To increase the popular 
interest in the sacred Scriptures and to secure their more general and thorough 
study; to unite the efforts of scholars in promoting improved methods for the 
development and cultivation of man’s spiritual nature; to introduce such methods 
into the family, the Sunday-school, the pulpit, and *higher institutions of 
learning; and to collect and preserve for general reference full statistical and 
documentary information of all systems of religious instruction.”” Annual 
meeting, April. Publishes 17 books. Annual subscription, $5. Pres., John 
M. Harlan, LL.D., Justice U. S. Supreme Court; Gen. Sec., James E. Gilbert, 
D.D., LL.D., Washington, D. C. 

American Sunday School Union. Founded under present name, 1824, but 
begun as The First Day Society, in Philadelphia, 1791. It has distributed over 
$9,000,000 worth of religious literature; it maintains more than 120 permanent 
missionaries, and has organized an average of more than 1,300 Sunday schools 
annually. During the year ending February 29, 1904, 1,841 new schools were 
organized, 701 old schools revived and reorganized, 97,812 scholars and teachers 
in above schools, 259 missionaries were employed, 221,568 visits were made, 
23,787 sermons and addresses were delivered, 27,161 copies of the Bible were 
distributed, 139 churches grew out of Sunday schools, $7,247.29 worth of books 
and periodicals were given to the needy, $171,909 were received for the support 
of missionary work. Gen. Sec , John R. Whitney, 1122 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

American Tract Society (1825). Publications (in one hundred and sixty 
languages and dialects), 483,472,445 copies exclusive of periodicals, in forty-six 
languages issued at the home office alone. Its colporters last year visited 
233,651 families and during sixty-three years have visited 15,432,677 families, 
and circulated 16,497,116 volumes of Christian literature. The grants of 
literature in all forms last year aggregated an equivalent of over forty million 
pages, to the value of $20,000. Its work is missionary in all its departments, 
and is wholly dependent upon donations and legacies. Sec., G. L. Shearer, 
D.D.,, 150 Nassau St., New York City. 

Brotherhood of the Kingdom (1893). Annual meeting, August. Reports and 
leaflets. Annual subscription, $2. Sec., Rev. Chas. L. Carhart, Dorset Vt. 

The Bureau of Missions. In codperation with the Foreign Missionry So- 
cieties of the United States and Canada. The Bureau embraces three depart- 
ments: The Department of Missionary Information, The Literary Department, 
and The Museum Department. Sec., Henry O. Dwight, D, Bible House, 
New York City. 
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Central American Mission (1888). ‘‘To evangelize Central America.” 
Annual meeting, November. Central America Bulletin, 25 cts. Sec., C. J. Sco- 
field, D.D., Dallas, Texas. 3 : 

Chautauqualnstitution. Originated (1874) with Lewis Miller and John He 
Vincent. Meets every summer at Lake Chautauqua during July and August. 
One hundred and fifty-six similar assemblies meet in the United States. The 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle was organized 1878. _ It has a four 
years’ course of home study, each year complete in itself. Individuals can join 
or circles of three or more. It specifies books for study, allotment of time and 
publishes a monthly magazine with readings, notes, etc. Time required is 
about one hour a day for nine months. Certificates given to those who complete 
the course. It has enrolled 285,000 members in over 11,000 circles within 26 
years. Annual fee, 50 cents. Chancellor, Bishop (M. E.) John H. Vincent; 
Sec., Kate F. Kimball, Chautauqua, N. Y. Organ, The Chautauquan. 

Christian Social Union (1891, re-organized 1903). ‘‘To study and to help 
to apply the principles of Christianity to the social and economic difficulties of 
the present time.’’ Annual subscription, $1. The society has become a 
section of the Church Association for the Advancement of the Interests of Labor. 
Sec., Rev. A. J. Arkin, 3046 Richmond St., Philadelphia. 

Church Association for the Advancement of the Interests of Labor, known as 
C. A. I. L. (1887). Organized by nine clergymen of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. Principles: 

The Church Association for the Advancement of the Interests of Labor, believing that 
the clergy and laity of the Church should become personally interested in the social questions 
now being agitated, should inform themselves of the nature of the issues presented, and should 


be prepared to act as the necessities of the day may demand, sets forth the following princi- 
ples and methods of work for its members: 


1. It is of the essence of the teachings of Jesus Christ that God is the Father of all men, 
and that all men are brothers. 


2. God is the sole possessor of the Earth and its fulness; Man is but the steward ot 
God’s bounties. 


3. Labor being the exercise of body, mind, and spirit in the broadening and elevating of 
human life, it is the duty of every man to labor diligently. 

4. Labor, as thus defined, should be the standard of social worth. 

5. When the divinely-intended opportunity to labor is given to all men, one great cause 
of the present widespread suffering and destitution will be removed. 

Pres., Rt. Rev. F. D. Huntington, S. T. D., Bishop of Central New York. 
More than sixty bishops of the P. E. Church are honorary vice-presidents, whose 
efforts for the betterment of the industrial interests of all sorts and conditions of 
men in the promotion of conciliation between capital and labor have been of world- 
wide influence. Communicants of said church are eligible for membership, and 
others willing to work with the society may become associate members. The 
society has an official organ, Hammer and Pen, the only church labor paper in the 
United States. The association has standing committees on organized labor, 
investigation of strikes and promotion of peace, sweat shops, carrying on an 
aggressive work against sweating, tenement houses, looking to the reform of 
abuses, and church and stage, in co-operation with the Actors’ Church Alliance. 

Evangelical Alliance for Untted States (1846). ‘‘Christian unity, religious 
liberty and codperation in Christian work. Sec., L. T, Chamberlain, D.D., 222 
W. 23d St., New York City. ; : 

The Federation of Churches and Christian Organizations in New York City 
(1895). Object: to organize and assist the churches and Christian organizations 
in New York City for codperative work in behalf of the spiritual, physical 
educational, economical and social interests in its family life; and to represent 
the Christian sentiment of the city in regard to moralissues. Sec., Rev. Walter 
Laidlaw, Ph.D., 11 Broadway. Organ, Federation Quarterly. 

The society has taken religious censuses of over one million people. It has 

_lists of all institutions in each of the 77 subdivisions of Greater New York; has in 
operation a codéperative church parish system covering 450,000 of the population; 
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and has reduced, by the district plan, the churchless Protestants, in one neigh- 

borhood, from 48 to 28 percent. It has the support of 25 religious communions, 

and has led to similar work in Providence, Toledo, Syracuse, Utica and some 

— cities, and stimulated the federation movement throughout the United 
ates. 

Girls’ Friendly Society in America (1877). ‘Mutual help (religious and 
secular), sympathy and prayer; and to encourage purity, dutifulness, faithful- 
ness and thrift.’’ It has 487 branches and 5,384 associates and 21,994 members 
and probationers in the United States. Pres., Mrs. Thomas Roberts, The 
Aldine, Philadelphia, Pa.; Gen. Sec., Miss Eve Alexander, 659 West Lexington 
St., Baltimore, Md. Central office: Church Mission House, New York City. 

Gospel Missionary Union (1891). Undenominational. Foreign missions. 
Sec., Geo. S. Fischer, 415 Oak St., Kansas City, Mo. 

Hepztbah Faith Missionary Association (1892). Sentof God. Tabor, Ia. 

Industrial Missions Association (1903). ‘“To inaugurate and develop self- 
supporting industrial missionary operations all over the world, in order to find, 
as far as may be possible, a means of livelihood for mission adherents, thus help- 
ing them to become a vigorous, self-supporting Christian community, instead of 
burdens to missions.’’ Organ, The Industrial Missions Magazine. Gen. Sec., 
F. M. Gilbert, 105 E. 22d St., New York City. 

Interdenominational Council of Women for Christian and Patriotic Service 
(1900). ‘‘Works to secure an amendment to our National Constitution which 
would make polygamy and polygamous cohabitation a crime in every State and 
Territory of the United States, and to be tried in Federal courts, because of the 
Mormon control of the courts of Utah and Idaho to-day and increasing power of 
the Mormon Church in surrounding States and Territories.” Cor. Sec., Mrs. 
F. S. Bennett, Room 720, 156 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


International Board of Women’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations 
(1858). ‘Mental, physical and spiritual advancement of young women.” 
Bulletin, Journal, and leaflets. Dr. Anna L. Brown, 96 Fifth Ave., New York. 


International Christian Police Association, N.Y.Branch. (1892.) ‘‘To pro- 
mote the spiritual and moral welfare of police officers.” Annual meeting, 
December. Sec., Rev. Wm. T. Blackeby, 235 W. 30th St., New York City. 

International Medical Missionary Society (1881). ‘“‘To aid and train men 
and women to become medical missionaries to serve under the various evan- 
pce missionary societies.’’ Annual meeting, January. Reports. Sec., 

eorge D. Doknott, M.D., 288 Lexington Ave., New York City. 

International Order of the King’s Daughters and Sons (January 13, 1886). 
“To develop spiritual life and to stimulate activities.’”” Annual meeting, May. 
The Silver Cross, $1. Sec., Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson, 156 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

International Reform Bureau (1895). ‘“‘To promote moral reforms and 
especially the repression of intemperance, impurity, gambling, and Sabbath 
breaking in all lands.’’ Annual meeting, April. Twentieth Century Quarterly, 
Annual subscription, $3. Superintendent, Wilbur F. Crafts, D.D., 206 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., S. E., Washington, D. C. 

International Sunday School Association. Gen. Sec., Marion Laurence, 
Toledo, O. 

Nat. Federation of Churches and Christian Workers. Object: ‘The pro- 
motion, acquaintance, fellowship and effective codperation among the several 
churches of all denominations.” Gen. Sec., E. B. Sanford, D.D., 90 Bible 
House, New York City. 

National Florence Crittenton Mission (April 19, 1882). ‘‘To help friendless 
women and teach them ways of earning an honest livelihood.’’ Annual meeting, 
April. Florence Crittenton Magazine, $1. Sec., Mrs. E. L. Robertson, 142 
U St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Salvation Army (1865). Organized at Mile End, England, by Rev. William 
Booth, of the ‘“‘new Methodist connection.” It took its present name in 1878, 
after its military features had become typical. The army numbers, according to 
the last reports, 1,338 corps and 4,306 officers in Great Britain; 831 corps and 
1,527 officers in Australia, and 735 corps and 2,709 officers in the United States, 
with 18,923 Volunteer workers. The Army is also represented in Canada, 
France, Switzerland, Germany, Holland, Belgium, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, 
Finland, Iceland, Italy, India, Ceylon, Japan, Java, South Africa, South 
America, and the West Indies. The number of periodicals printed or published 
is 56, with a combined weekly circulation of over a million. The annual rental 
roll is over $1,000,000. The amount of property owned by this organization 
now exceeds $4,000,000, and the annual income is more than $5,000,000. The 
American Salvation Army relief institutions include 81 workingmen’s hotels, 6 
hotels for women, 15 food depots, 32 industrial homes for the unemployed, 
22 second-hand stores, 5 labor bureaus, 3 farm colonies with nearly 3,000 acres 
and about 400 men, women and children, 21 rescue homes caring for 2,000 
women annually. The army cares for 650 children daily and finds work for 
some 50,000 unemployed. Commander-in-Chief Wm. Booth. International 
Headquarters, 101 Queen Victoria St., London, England. Commander for 
United States, Miss Evangeline Booth, 120-130 W. 14th St., New York City. 

Society of the Friendless. Object: ‘“The prevention of crime, reform in 
prison law and management, finding employment and care for discharged 
prisoners. General superintendent, Rev. Edw. A. Fredenhagen, 306 Woodlawn 
Ave., Topeka, Kansas. 


Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions (1886). ‘To awaken 


and maintain among all Christian students of the United States and Canada | 


intelligent and active interests in foreign missions; to enroll a sufficient number 
of properly qualified student volunteers to meet the successive demands of the 
various missionary boards of North America; to help all such intending mis- 
sionaries to prepare for their life-work and to enlist their codperation in develop- 
ing the missionary life of the home churches; to lay an equal burden of respon- 
sibility on all students who are to remain as ministers and lay workers at home, 
that they may actively promote the missionary enterprise by their intelligent 
advocacy, by their gifts and by their prayers.’”” Annual meeting, September. 
The Intercollegian, 50 cts. Gen. Sec., Fennell P. Turner, 3 W. 29th St., New 
York City. 

Volunteers of America (1896). Organized by Mr. and Mrs. Ballington 
Booth in military style like the Salvation Army, but with a more American 
and democratic constitution. It has nearly 100 self-supporting posts, not 
including outposts. They raised the last year $110,000 in the outposts alone 
among the poor and working men, besides the amounts raised by the national 
and State centres. 

During the past year about 1,100 women have been cared for in their 
Homes of Mercy, and some 30,260 beds in all have been provided in these 
institutions. 

The volunteer officers and workers visited and aided no less than 30,173 
families during the year in and around the poorest sections of the large cities 
where they labor. 

No less than 234,504 persons were lodged in the homes and institutions for 
working and destitute men and women, not including the many thousands who - 
were given temporary relief during the strikes in several sections of our country. 

_ There were 366,037 persons fed with substantial meals in the above institu- 
tions, apart from those assisted temporarily during holiday and festival occa- 
sions, which reached about 100,000. 

P Tens of thousands of poor people and little children were given an outing into 
the fresh air during the year through the instrumentality of the organization. 
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Through the regimental reports from their officers, it was learned that 
1,060,955 persons attended the Sunday and week-night services, while, despite 
the unusually cold spring, there gathered at our 13,164 open-air services, 2,639,633 
individuals. 

The Volunteer Prison League organized by Mrs. Ballington Booth (1895), has 
branches in seventeen State prisons and embraces 19,260 prisoners. It corre- 
sponds with and for 30,000 men. It has established three Hope Halls (homes 
for released convicts till they can get work) at Flushing, L. I., Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
Chicago, Ill. Seventy-six per cent. of the 2,220 who have passed through these 
halls have done well. Address, Mrs. Ballington Booth, 38 Cooper Sq., New York. 

In addition to the above, The Volunteers have purchased homes for children 
in Malden, Mass., Darien, Conn., and a home for young women in Minneapolis, 
Minn., besides leasing a number of institutions for working girls and young men. 
The Volunteers have also reading rooms, Fresh Air Camps, hospital nurses, and 
free dispensaries. President, Ballington Booth, 38 Cooper Square, New York City. 

Young Men’s Christian Association (London, 1844). Under the leadership 
in England of Mr., now Sir, George Williams, and in North America of the 
North American International Committee, on a specific Christian basis, its object 
is the physical, mental, social and spiritual benefit (a) of its members (b) 
of young men in general, (c) of boys, the young men of to-morrow. Seven 
thousand three hundred and seventy-six associations in the world, of which 
1,815 are in North America. The total membership of these American asso- 
ciations is 373,502; they occupy 475 bulidings of their own, valued at $26,260,870. 
They have 32,820 young men as students in evening educational classes, 126,966, 
in their physical departments and nearly 60,000 in Bible classes. They employ 
2,080 general secretaries and other paid officials, and expended last year for 
current expenses—local, State and international—$4,283,347. North America 
contains approximately one quarter of the total number of associations in the 
world, one-half of the total membership, three-quarters of the total number of 
employed officers, and three-quarters of the total value of buildings and equip- 
ment. This statement of the relative standing of the American movement is 
essential to the recognition of its real position of leadership, a leadership also 
signally manifested in the extension of its work to non-Christian lands in other 
continents. International Committee, office, No. 3 West 29th St., New York. 
General Secretary, Richard C. Morse. This committee is the general executive of 
the associations of North America. It consists of fifty-four representative 
Christian laymen and employs a force of fifty secretaries in the home and forty- 
five in the foreign field. In conjunction with thirty-five State and Provincial 
Committees it has promoted every phase of work just described, and has been a 
leading factor in extending the movement among railroad and other industrial 
men, students, soldiers, sailors and negroes. World’s Committee, office, No. 3 
aay Dufour, Geneva, Switzerland. General Secretaries, C. Fermaud and 
C. Phildius. 


Young People’s Missionary Movement (1901). Its executive committee, 
composed of workers in all church bodies, works to promote prayer for missions, 
knowledge of them, and interest in the work, among young people’s societies 
and Sunday-schools. Gen. Sec., S. Earl Taylor, 150 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Young Women’s Christian Association. Formed 1858 as the ‘Ladies’ 
Christian Union.’”’ Inthe United States, by 1871, there were thirty Y. W.C. A.’s 
and an International Board was developed. In 1886 another national organiza- 
tion was started under the same name with the special object of establishing 
Y. W.C. A.’sin schools and colleges. Itis now doing city work as well, and has 
taken the name ‘‘The American Committee Affiliated with the World’s Y. W. C. 
A.” (See below.) The World’s Y. W. C. A. was formed in 1894. The head- 

quarters are in London, 26 George St., Hanover Square, W. Gen. Sec., Miss 
Annie Reynolds, 


2 
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In the International Board there are 60 associations, membership of over 
1,000,000; value of property, about $5,000,000. There are 15 general branches 
of work, subdivided into 30 departments. Travelers’ Aid and in the South, 
Industrial Work, are the definite lines of work of the International Board. 

Pres. International Board of W. and Y. W. C. A., Mrs. Warren S. Buxton, 
Springfield, Mass. Sec., Miss Emily B. Steuart, Baltimore, Md. 

VY. M. C. A. American Committee (See above). Formed 1884. Offices, 
914 Hartford Bldg., 140 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill.; Eastern office, 289 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. There are now associations affiliated with the American 


committee in 510 colleges and 100 cities, with 23 State organizations. Asecretarial 


training institute was organized in 1903 to prepare young women for positions as 
secretaries. The Evangel, the official organ of the association, is published 
monthly at Chicago. Miss Harriet Taylor is general secretary of the American 
committee. Membership of local associations connected with the American 
committee, 80,000. The American committee is affiliated with the World 
Y. M2 Gna. 


TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES. 


American Anti-Saloon League. Ohio State Branch formed 1893; national 
organization, 1895. There are now forty State Leagues. Object: restriction and 
suppression of the saloon. Methods: agitation for the development of public 
sentiment and effort for the enactment of legislation to carry it into effect. 
General National Superintendent, Rev. P. A. Baker, Columbus, Ohio; Superin- 
tendent of Legislative Department, Rev. E. C. Dinwiddie, Washington, D. C. 
A Lincoln Legion has been established for the development of Gospel Suasion 
and Abstinence, Superintendent, Rev. Howard H. Russell, D.D., 110 E. 125th 
St., New York City. ; 

Catholic Total Abstinence Union of America (1872). A confederation of all 
the Catholic temperance societies in the country that are approved by the pastors 
of their respective churches. It embraces 89,400 members, enrolled in 1,042 
societies. Its objects are to secure to its members the privilege of being received 
into societies connected with the union in any part of America; to encourage 
and aid communities and pastors in establishing new societies, and to spread, 
by means of Catholic total abstinence publications, correct views regarding 
total abstinence principles. Pres., Rt. Rev. J. F. R. Canevin, Bishop of Pitts- 
burg, and Gen. Sec., J. W. Logue, 1313 Stephen Girard Building, Pa. 

Church Temperance Society (1881). An organization in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. Object: the training of the young in habits of temperance, 
the rescue of the drunkard, the restriction of the saloon by means of high 
license and the establishment of coffee houses, workingmen’s clubs, reading 
rooms and other attractive resorts. Its membership combines those who 
temperately use and those who totally abstain from intoxicating liquors as 
beverages. Organ, Temperance (Quarterly). Sec., Robert Graham, Church 
Mission House, New York. 

The Church Temperance Legion is for boys composed of members of the 
Knights of Temperance and the Young Crusaders, and is auxiliary to the 
Church Temperance Society. 

Guild of the Iron Cross (1888). (Protestant Episcopal.) Its members are 
pledged to temperance, reverence and chastity, by use of prayer, sacramental 
grace and the exercise of works of mercy. Chaplain General, Rev. C. N. Field, 
5.8.J.E., 33 Bowdoin St., Boston, Mass. 

Independent Order of Good Templars. Organized in central New York, 1851. 
Both sexes are admitted to membership on an equal footing. Members are 
obliged to take a pledge that they will never make, buy, sell, use, furnish nor 
cause to be furnished to others, as a beverage, any spirituous or malt liquors, 
wine or cider, and will discontinue the manufacture and sale thereof in all proper 
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ways. The order has established itself in every part of the world, and its ritual 
exists in fifteen different languages. There are more than 100 grand lodges and 
upward of 10,000 subordinate lodges, with a total membership of 560,000. 
There is a juvenile branch with a total membership of about 200,000. Interna- 
tional Templar, Councillor Joseph Malins, Birmingham, Eng.; Sec., Col. B. F. 
Parker, Milwaukee, Wis.; International Superientendent of Juvenile Work, 
Miss Jessie Forsyth, 27 Doan St., Boston, Mass. 


Moderation Society (1879). Object: to provide free ice water fountains 
for the laborers and poor and little children. It provides also travelling peram- 
bulators for the slums. $10,000 erects 50 free ice water fountains, a great pre- 
ventative of intemperance and resultant vice andcrime. Sec., Howard K. Lyon, 
23 Park Row, New York. 

National Temperance Society and Publication House. Pres., D. S. Dodge, 
D.D.; Gen. Sec., James B. Dunn, D.D., 3 E. 14th St., New York City. Pub- 
lishes The National Advocate for adults; Youth’s Temperance Banner and Water- 
lily for children. 

Non-Partisan National Women’s Christian Temperance Union. An offshoot 
from the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, instituted in Cleveland, Ohio, 
1890, by women who objected to political action taken by the W.C. T. U. The 
work of this organization is largely educational, its efforts being to reach every 
class of the population, child, youth and adult, with proven facts regarding the 
drink habit and traffic. The work is also substitutional, the aim being always 
to put something of unquestioned value in place of the evil prohibited or 
abandoned. Training for honest self-support is a cardinal principle because it 
minimizes temptation and stimulates the sterling qualities. that make good for 
good citizenship. Its departments are: Army, Navy, and Marine Corps Work; 
Educational; Evangelistic; Industrial Training; Legislative; Press Work; 
Rescue Work; Sunday School Work. Its organ is Temperance Tribune. Gen. 
Sec., Mrs. Ellen G. Phinney, 513 Arcade, Cleveland, O. 

National Woman's Christian Temperance Union (1874). A result of the 
great woman’s crusade. The largest society ever composed exclusively of 
women and conducted entirely by them. The World’s W. C. T. U., formed in 
1883, through the efforts of Frances E. Willard, has 49 National Unions, with 
about half a million members. The W. C. T. U. originated the idea of scientific 
temperance instruction, and has secured mandatory laws for it in every State in 
the Union. It has largely influenced the change in public sentiment in regard to 
social drinking, equal suffrage, equal purity for both sexes, equal remuneration 
for work equally well done, equal educational, professional and industrial oppor- 
tunities for men and women. ‘Through its efforts thousands of girls have been 
rescued from lives of shame and tens of thousands of men have signed the total 
abstinence pledge and been redeemed from inebriety. The W. C. T. U. has 
been the chief factor in State campaigns for statutory prohibition South as well 
as North, constitutional amendments, reform laws in general and those for the 
protection of women and children in particular, and in securing anti-gambling 
and anti-cigarettelaws. It has been instrumental in rasing the age of protection 
for girls in every State but two. It secured the appointment of police matrons, 
now required in nearly all the large cities of the United States. It keeps a 
superintendent of legislation in Washington during the entire session of Congress 
to look after reform bills. It aided very materially in securing the anti-canteen 
amendment to the army bill, which prohibits the sale of intoxicating liquors in 
all army posts. Congressman-elect Roberts, the polygamist, was prevented from 
taking his seat in the United States Congress by petitions and protests largely 
gathered by the W. C. T. U., and it is an important factor in the Smoot inves- 
tigation. It distributes millions of papers of literature every year and fillsl 
thousands of columns in the daily and weekly newspapers. Thirty-two States 
publish State papers devoted entirely to W. C. T. U. interests. The nationa 
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official organ is The Union Signal, a sixteen page paper published weekly. The 
official organ of the Loyal Temperance Legion, the children’s organization, is 
The Crusader Monthly.” Pres., Mrs. Lillian M. N. Stevens; Sec., Mrs. Susanna 
M. D. Fry. Headquarters, Evanston, Ill. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES. 


Baptist Young People’s Union of America (1891). Local societies in every 
State and Territory. President, John H. Chapman; Secretary, Rev. H. W. 
Reed, office, 324 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

Brotherhood of St. Andrew. An organization of young men of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, founded in 1883 by James L. Houghtelling. It works under 
two rules, known as (1) The Rule of Prayer: To pray daily for the spread of 
Christ’s kingdom among men, and for God’s blessing upon the labors of the 
brotherhood, and (2) The Rule of Service: To make at least one effort each 
week to bring some man nearer to Christ through His church. It has 1,825 
Senior chapters, with 645 Junior chapters of older boys—altogether 25,000 
men and boys. There are National organizations also in Canada, England, 
Japan and Africa and most English colonies. Pres., Robert H. Gardiner, 
Boston, Mass.; Gen. Sec., Hubert Carlton, Broad Exchange Building, Boston, 


Mass. 

Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip. An organization of men in all denomi- 
nations, founded 1888. The rules of the brotherhood are the rule of daily prayer 
and the rule of service. Each denomination has its own council and officers and 
legislates for itself. Three members are chosen by each denomination to the 
Federal Council, which plans the work of the church as a unit and issues the 

. federal organ and literature. 875 chapters and about 25,000 men are now 
enrolled. Pres., Rev. Rufus W. Miller, Reading, Pa., the founder of the order; 
Gen. Sec., Rev. J. Garland Hamner, Jr., 189 Garside St., Newark, N. J. The 
brotherhood reaches twenty-three denominations and has chapters in Canada, 
Japan and Australia. Its official organ, The Brotherhood Star, is published 
monthly at Lebanon, Pa., and New York City. 


Brotherhood of St. Paul, (Methodist Episcopal (1896). Sec., Rev. A. W. 
Hayes, D.D., Binghamton, N. Y. 

Daughters of the King (1885). It is desired that a careful distinction be 
made between the Daughters of the King and The King’s Daughters. This is 
the older society, and differs from The King’s Daughters in important particulars. 
It is more of an order than a society and is distinctly Episcopal. Its work is 
“for the spread of Christ’s kingdom among young women.’’ Its colors are white 
and blue—white, the old royal color of Israel, and blue, the color of the Virgin 
Mary, the ‘‘blessed daughter of Israel’s King, the Mother of the King of Kings.” 
Its constitution is framed, as far as is possible, in the terms of that of the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew, the work of the two organizations being similar. Pres., Mrs. 
E. A. Bradley; Sec., Miss Elizabeth L. Ryerson. Office of the council, Church 
Missions House, 281 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Epworth League. Formed in May, 1889, by the union of five societies in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, which had under their jurisdiction about 1,500 local 
societies, or ‘‘chapters,’’ and about 6,000 members. October 1, 1903, the Ep- 
worth League in the Methodist Episcopal Church numbered 29,600 chapters, 
with a membership of 2,000,000. Gen. Sec., Rev. Joseph F. Berry, D.D., 57 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill. The Epworth League of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, was organized at Memphis, Tenn., January, 1891. There are 
3,973 chapters, with a membership of 132,530. The headquarters are at 
Nashville, Tenn. Pres., Bishop A. W. Candler, Atlanta, Ga.; Gen. Sec., Rev. 

. H. M, Du Bose, D.D., Nashville, Tenn. 
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Luther League of America. An association of Young People’s Societies in 
the Lutheran Church. It publishes the Luther League Review, P. O. box 876, 
New York City. Pres., Wm. C. Stoever, 727 Walnut St., Philadelphia; Gen. Sec., 
Rev. Luther M. Kuhns, 2569 Pierce St., Omaha, Neb. 

New-Church Young People’s Societies, American League of (1887). Sec., 
Miss Frances Twitchell, 1416 F St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

United Society of Free Baptist Young People. (590 societies in 13 States 
unions with 23,000 members. Organized for missionary endeavor.) Pres., 
E. P. Metcalf, Providence, R. I.; Sec., Harry S. Myers, Hillsdale, Mich. 

Westminster League (the Young People’s Society of the Presbyterian 
Church). Chairman, James M. Barkley, D.D.; Sec., Richard Owen, Hudson 
Building, Detroit, Mich. 

Young People’s Alliance of the Evangelical Association (1895). Pres., Rev. 
S. P. Spring; Cor. Sec., Rev. C. Staebler, Cleveland, O. 

Young People’s Christian Union. Organization of 1,560 young people’s 
societies of the United Brethren in Christ, with 63,132 members. Pres., Rev. 
J. G. Huber; Sec., Rev. C. W. Brewbaker, Chambersburg, Pa. 

Young People’s Christan Union of the Associate Reformed Presbyterian 
Church. Gen. Sec., Lillian Morrison, Statesville, N. C. 

Young People’s Christian Union of the United Presbyterian Church (1889) 
Gen. Sec., Rev. G. E. Hawes, Braddock, Pa. 

Young People’s Missionary Leaguekofgthe Reformed Church in America. 
Cor. Sec., Rev. A. De W. Mason, 25 E. 22d St., N. Y. 

Young People’s Socitey of Christian Endeavor. Originated Portland, Me., 
Feb. 2, 1881, with Rev. Francis E. Clark. Object: to make the young people 
loyal and efficient members of the church of Christ. It is the church training 
the young. Its motto is: ‘“‘For Christ and the Church.” In January, 1905, 
there were 65,196 societies, with a membership of 3,911,700, chiefly in the 
United States, Great Britain and in all missionarylands. It is found in about 
the same proportions in all the great evangelical denominations. The United 
Society is simply the bureau of information for all the societies. It prints the 
literature, supports one general secretary. It levies no taxes, however, and 
assumes no authority, but every society manages its own affairs in its own way. 
It is supported by the sales of its literatures, badges, etc. It is managed by a 
board of trustees, representing the great evangelical denominations, the president 
being Francis E. Clark, D.D., the general secretary, Von Ogden Vogt, Tremont 
Temple, Boston, Mass. ‘ 

Young People’s Christian Union of the Universalist Church. 10,000 mem- 
bers in 225 local unions. Pres., Louis A. Ames; Sec., H. A. Hersey, 30 West St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Young People’s Religious Union (Unitarian) (1896). 140 local unions. 
Pres., Mr. Carleton A. Wheeler; Sec., Miss Emily B. Osborn, 25 Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Young People’s Socteties of the Presbyterian Church (South). Gen. Supt., 
Rev. A. lL. Phillips, Richmond, Va. 
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DENOMINATIONAL AND MISSIONARY SOCIETIES. 
(See also Religious Statistics.) 


ADVENTIST. 


American Advent Mission Society (1865). Works among the Freedmen 
of the South. Foreign Department (1882). An. meeting, October. Sec., Rev. 
A.C. Johnson, 160 Warren St., Boston, Mass. Prophetic and Mission Record. 25c. 


Advent Christian Woman’s Home and Foreign Missionary Society. Sec., 
Miss Lena N. Bradford, Rockland, Me. All Nations Monthly. 

American Advent Christian Helpers Union. Organ, Our Hope. Sec., 
Eva Stevens, Geneva, Ill. 

American Advent Western Home Mission Board. Sec., J. A. Smith, 1121 
No. Church St., Rockford, Ill. 

American Advent, Southern Home Mission Board. Sec., George H. James, 
Wilmington, N. C. 


SEVENTH DAY ADVENTIST. 


General Conference of Seventh Day Adventists. (1863) Biennial meeting, 
1905. Sec., W. A. Spicer, 222 N. Capitol St., Washington, D. C. Advent 
Review. 

International Medical Missionary and Benevolent Society. Sec., John M. 
Morse, M.D., Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. 


BAPTIST. 


American Baptist Education Society (1888). An. meeting, May. Sec., 
W.C. Bitting, D.D., 54 William St., New York. 

American Baptist Home Mission Society (1832). An. meeting, May. 
Baptist Home Mission Monthly. Sec., Henry L. Morehouse, D.D., 312 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 

American Baptist Missionary Union (1814). An. meeting, May. Baptist 
Missionary Magazine. $1. Sec.,H.C. Mabie, D.D., Tremont Temple, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

American Baptist Publication Society (1814). An. meeting, May. Sec., 
A. J. Rowland, D.D., 1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

Women’s American Baptist Home Mission Society (1877). An. meeting, 
May. Home Mission Echoes. Sec., Mrs. M. C. Reynolds, 510 Tremont Temple, 
Boston, Mass. 

Women’s Baptist Foreign Missionary Society. Sec. (Foreign Dept.), Mrs. 
H. G. Safford, Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass.; Sec. (Home Dept.), Mrs. N. M. 
Waterbury, Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. The Helping Hand. 

Woman's Baptist Home Mission Society. Sec., Miss Mary G. Burdette, 
2411 Indiana Ave., Chicago. Tidings. 

Southern Baptist Convention (1845). An. meeting, May. Sec., Lansing 
Burrows, D.D., Nashville, Tenn. 

Foreign Mission Board. Sec., Rev. R. J. Wellingham, 1103 Main St., 
Richmond, Va. Foreign Mission Journal, 50c. 

Home Mission Board. Sec., B. D. Gray, D.D., Atlanta, Ga. Our Home Field. 

Sunday School Board. Sec., J. M. Frost, D.D., Nashville, Tenn. Kind Words. 

Woman’s Missionary Union (auxiliary to the Southern Baptist conven- 
tion). Sec., Miss Annie W. Armstrong, 283 N. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 

Lott-Carey Baptist Home and Foreign Mission Convention. Object: the 
evangelization of the colored people in the United States and in church fellow- 

“ship and mission work in Africa. Cor. Sec., W. M. Alexander, D.D., Baltimore, 
Md. Lott-Carey Herald. 
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National Baptist Convention (1880). (Colored). An. meeting, Sept. Sec., 
W. L. Cansler, 1219 Tilden St., Nashville, Tenn. 

Foreign Mission Board of the National Baptist Convention (1880). An. 
meeting, Sept. The Mission Herald. 35c. Sec., Rev. L. G. Jordan, 726 W. 
Walnut St., Louisville, Ky. 

Home Mission Board Sec., R. H. Boyd, D.D., Nashville, Tenn. 

Educational Board. Sec., John R. Wilson, Columbia, S. C. 


FREE BAPTISTS. 
General Conference of (1833). Sec., Rev. Arthur Given. Providence, R.I.° 
Free Baptist Women’s Missionary Society. Sec., Mrs. S. C. G. Avery, 
Wells, Me. The Morning Star, $1.50, 457 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 


GERMAN BAPTIST BRETHREN CHURCH. 


General Missionary and Tract Commuttee (1884). An. meeting, May or 
June. Missionary Visitor, 50c. Sec., Galen B. Royer, Elgin, Ill. 


SEVENTH DAY BAPTISTS. 


Seventh Day Baptist Missionary Society (1842). Sec., Rev. O. U. Whit- 
ford, 14 Park Ave., Westerly, R. I. Sabbath Recorder. 


CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

American Christian Convention. Quadrennial meeting, October. Sec., 
J. F. Burnett, D.D., Muncie, Ind. 

Education Board. Sec., Rev. M. W. Baker, Ph.D., Springfield, O. 

Mission Board (1886). Sec., J. G. Bishop, D.D., 1251 W. Fifth St., 
Dayton, Ohio. Christian Missionary. 

Sunday School Board. Sec., Rev. T. S. Weeks, Fall River, Mass. 

Christian Publishing Association (1864.) Herald of Gospel Liberty. $1.50. 
Sec., Hon. O. W. Whitelock, Dayton, Ohio. 


CHRISTIAN AND MISSIONARY ALLIANCE. 


Christian and Missionary Alliance (1887). Sec., Rev. A. E. Funk, 692 
Eighth Ave., New York City. Christian and Missionary Alliance. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 
Christian Science Publishing Society. 95 Falmouth St., Boston, Mass. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


National Council of Congregational Churches (1871). An. meeting, Octo- 
ber. Sec., Asher Anderson, D.D., 410 Congregational House, Beacon St. 
Boston, Mass. 

American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions (1810). Secs., 
James L. Barton, D.D.; Cornelius H. Patton, D.D., E. E. Strong, D.D., Judson 
tle! D.D., Congregational House, Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Missionary 
Herald, 

American Missionary Association (1846). Secs., J. W. Cooper, D.D.; 
C. J. Ryder, D.D.; F. P. Woodbury, D.D., 22d St. and Fourth Ave., New 
York. American Missionary. 

Congregational Church Building Society (1853). An. meeting, January. 
Sec., Chas. H. Richards, D.D., 22d St. and Fourth Ave., New York. Church 
Building Quarterly, 30c. 

Congregational Education Society (1816). An. meeting, June, Sec., Rev. 
Edward S. Tead, 612 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
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Congregational Home Missionary Society (1826). Secs., Joseph B. Clark, 
D.D.; Washington Choate, D.D.; 22d St. and Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Home Missionary, 50c. ; ’ 

Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society (1832). _An. meeting, 
April. Sec., George M. Boynton, D.D., Congregational House, Boston, Mass, 
The Pilgrim S. S. Missionary, 20c. ; 

Woman’s Board of Missions. Secs., Miss E. H. Stanwood, Miss Kate G. 
Lamson, Miss A. M. Kyle, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Life and Light for Women. 


DISCIPLES OF CHRIST. 

American Christian Missionary Society (1849). An. meeting, October. 
American Home Missionary, 25c. Sec., Benjamin Lyon Smith, Y. M. C. A. 
Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Christian Woman’s Board of Missions (1874). Sec., Mrs. Helen E.Moses, 
152 E. Market St., Indianapolis, Ind. Missionary Tidings. 

Foreign Christian Missionary Society (1875). F. M. Rains, 15 E. 7th St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Missionary Intelligencer. 

National Benevolent Association of the Christian Church (1886). An. meeting, 
October. The Christian Philanthropist. Sec., Geo. L. Snively, 903 Aubert 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

National Board of Church Extension. Sec., Geo. W. Muchly, Waterworks 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

DUNKARDS. 


See German Baptist Brethren Church (p. 317). 


EVANGELICAL. 

Evangelical Association Missionary Society (1876). Cor. Sec., Rev. T. C. 
Meckel, 237 W. 11th St., Erie, Pa. Evangelische Missionsbote and Missionary 
Messenger. 

Church Extension Board (1899). Cor. Sec., Bishop S. C,, Breyfogel, 
Reading, Pa. 

Woman's Missionary Society of the E. A. Sec., Mrs. A. E. Richard, Cleve- 
land, O. 

German Evangelical Synod of North America (1840). _Quadrennial Meeting, 
a Friedensbote. Sec., Rev.Edward Fuhrmann, 404 Lafayette St., Newark, 


Foreign Missions Board of German Evangelical Synod (1867). Deutscher 
Missions Freund. Sec., Rev. P. A. Menzel, 1920 G St., N. W., Washington, 
Dec: 


UNITED EVANGELICAL CHURCH. 


General Conference. Sec., Rev. U. F. Swengel, Lewisburg, Pa. 

Board of Church Extension. Cor. Sec., Rev. B. H. Niebel, Le Mars, Iowa. 

Board of Publication. Sec., Rev. B. H. Niebel, Le Mars, Iowa. 

Home and Foreign Missionary Society. Cor. Sec., Rev. A. M. Sampsel, 
Reading, Pa. 

Woman’s Missionary Society. Sec., Mrs. Ida M. Haefele, Maltbie, Ill. 
The Missionary Tidings. 

Charitable Soctety of the U. E. Church. Sec., John R. Miller, Reading, Pa. 

FRIENDS (QUAKERS). 

American Friends. Board of Foreign Mission Society (1894). Sec., Mrs. 
Mahalah Jay, Richmond, Ind. The American Friend. 

Associated Executive Committee of Friends on Indian Affairs (1869). An. 
meeting, May. Sec., Miss Hetty B. Garett, Germantown, Pa. 
Board of Education (1902). Sec., Chas. E. Tebbets, Whittier, Cal. 


Board on the Condition and Welfare of the Negroes (1902). Pres., Allen Jay, 
Richmond, Ind. 


s 
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Board of Legislation (1902). Sec., Amos K. Hallowel, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Evangelistic and Church Extension Board (1902). Sec., Mrs. Emma 
Hedges, New Castle, Ind. 

Five Years’ Meeting of the Friends in America (1902). Clerk, Edmund 
Stanley, Wichita, Kansas. 

Peace Association of Friends (1867). Sec., Miss Lavinia Bailey, Richmond, 
Ind. The Messenger of Peace. 

Woman’s Foreign Missionary Union (1890). Sec., Mrs. Sarah J. King, 
Carmel, Ind. 


HEBREW 


Israelite Alliance of America. Object: to find a solution of the Jewish 
question in order to abolish the religious persecution and civil and political 
disabilities of the Jews and to create a public demand for universal civil and 
Faas emancipation and religious freedom and equality. Sec., Miss Rebecca 

orgenthau, 73 Lawrence St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

National Conference of Jewish Charities (1899). Biennial meetings, May 
See 1906. Reports. Sec., Solomon Lowenstein, 356 Second Ave., New 

ork. 

Baron de Hirsch Fund of America. 45 Broadway, New York. 

Central Conference of American Rabbis. Pres., Dr. Joseph Krauskopf, 
Manheim St., Germantown, Pa. 

Council of Jewish Women. Pres., Mrs. Hannah G. Solomon, Chicago, II. 

Federation of American Zionists. Sec., J. De Haas, 320 Broadway, New 
York City. 

Independent Order Free Sons of Israel. 791 Lexington Ave., New York City. 

Independent Order Sons of Benjamin. 212 E. 58th St., New York City. 

Jewish Chautauqua Society. Chancellor, Dr. Henry Berkowitz, 1539 N. 
33d St., Philadelphia. 

Jewish Publiration Society. Sec., Chas. S. Bernheimer, 608 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. 

Order B’rith Abraham. Grand Sec., Jacob Schoen, 37 7th St., New York 
City 


‘Union of American Hebrew Congregations. Sec., Lippman Levi, Commer- 
cial Tribune Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


LUTHERAN. 
(GENERAL SYNOD.) 


General Synod (1820). Sec., Rev. H. K. Fenner, D.D., 2401 W. Jefferson 
St., Louisville, Ky. 

Board of Education. General Synod (1885). An. meeting, July. F. G. 
Gotwald, York, Pa. 

Board of Publication. Sec., S. A. Holman, D.D., 4536 Uber St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Church Extension Board. Sec., H. H. Weber, D.D., York, Pa. 

Foreign Missionary Board (1841). Sec., M. J. Kline, D.D., 19 W. Saratoga 
St., Baltimore, Md. Lutheran Mission Journal. 

Home Missionary Board. Sec., A. S. Hartman, D.D., 914 N. Carrollton 
Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

Woman’s Missionary Society (1879). Biennial meeting, May, 1905. Sec., 
Mary H. Morris, Lutherville, Md. 

Parent Education Society. Sec., Prof. P. M. Bikle, Gettysburg, Pa. 

Lutheran Historical Soctety. Sec., J. W. Richard, D.D., Gettysburg, Pa. 

Deaconess Board. Sec., Chas. E. Hay, D.D., Baltimore, Md. 
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LUTHERAN FREE CHURCH. 


Board of Foreign Missions (1895). Sec., Prof. Geo. Sverdrup, Augsburg 
Seminary, Minneapolis, Minn. Gassaren. 


NORWEGIAN EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH. 


Board of Foreign Missions (1858). Sec., Rev. Peter Dreyer, Harmony, 
Filmore Co., Mo. 


LUTHERANS (GENERAL COUNCIL.) 


General Council (1867). Sec., S. E. Ochsenford, D.D., Allentown, Pa. 

Board of Publication, Sec., Rev. J. Sheatsley, Delaware, Ohio. 

Foreign Missionary Committee. W. A. Schaeffer, D.D., 187 W. School 
Lane, Germantown, Phila, Pa. 

Home Missionary Committee. Sec., Geo. W. Sandt, D.D., 1904 Tioga St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


LUTHERANS UNITED SYNOD (SOUTH.) 


United Synod, South (1886). Sec., S. T. Hallman, D.D., Newberry, 8. C. 
Board of Missions. Sec., Rev. L. L. Smith, D.D., Strasburg, Va. 


LUTHERANS (SYNODICAL CONFERENCE.) 


Synodical Conference (1872). Sec., Prof. J. Schaller, New Ulm, Minn. 

Foreign Missionary Committee. Sec., Prof. A. L. Graebner, St. Louis, Mo. 

Inner Mission Committee. Sec., Rev. L. Hoelter, 527 Ashland Boulevard, 
Chicago, Ill. 


LUTHERANS (UNITED GERMAN SYNODS, 1892). 


Wisconsin (1850). Sec., Rev. H. Gieschen, Wonewoc, Wis. 

Minnesota (1860). Sec., Rev. F. Koehler, Nicoleit, Minn. 

Michigan (1893). Sec., Rev. C. Bast, Kawhawlein, Mich. 

Nebraska (1904). Sec., Rev. C. W. Siegler, Staton, Neb. 

English Synod of Mo., (1888). Sec. J. F. Wenchel, Roslindale, Boston, Mass. 


LUTHERANS (INDEPEDNENT SYNODS). 

Ohio Joint Synod, 10 Dis. (1818). Sec., Rev. W. H. Price, 875 Mt. Eliot 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Buffalo (N. Y.) (1845). Sec., Fr. Plenz, Town Line, N. Y. 

Hauges-Nor. (1846). Sec., N. J. Loehre, Jewel, lowa. 

E/ilsen’s-Nor. (1846). Sec., E. O. Moerstad, Carter, Wis. 

Norweg. Luth. Church (1853). Sec., Rev. J. Nordby, Lee, II. 

Iowa-Ger., 7 Dist. (1855). Sec., Rev. E. H. Caselmann, Charles City, Iowa. 
: Dan, Ev, Lu. Ch.in Am. (1872). Sec., Rev. J. N. Gregersen, Kimbalton, 
owa. 
Icelandic (N. W.) (1885). Sec., Rev. B. B. Jonson, Mineola, Minn. 
Immanuel Syn.-Ger. (1886). Sec., Rev. R. Schwinzer, Harrison, N. J. 
Finnish Suomi Syn. (1889). Sec., Rev. J. Baeck, Hancock, Mich. 
Norwegian United Lu. Ch. (1890). Sec., Rev. Jens C. Roseland, Austin, Minn. 
Norwegian Free Church (1898). Sec., Rev. H. C. Caspersen, Modelia, Minn. 
Danish United Luth. Ch. (1896). Sec., Rev. L. Johnson, Fergus Falls, Minn. 
Texas-Ger. (1896). Sec., Rev. R. Heise, Ellenger, Texas. 
Muchigan (1897). Sec., Rev. C. Binhamer, Sibewaing, Mich. 
Slovak (1902). Sec., Rev. K. Hauser, Freeland, Pa. 
au. Home Mtssion Board O. Jt. Synod. Sec., Rey. J. H. Schneider, Columbus, 

io. 

Board of German Missions. Sec., Rev. F. Hollis, Jersey City, N. J. 
» Board of Swedish Home Missions. Sec., L. G. Arbahamson, 2823 Princeton, 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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MENNONITE, 


Mennontie Mission Board (1882). Sec., Rev. A. B. Shelly, Quakertown, Pa. 
Board of Home Missions. Sec., Rev. J. J. Balzer, Mountain Lake, Minn. 
Emergency Relief Board. Sec., Rev. D. Goerz, Newton, Kansas. 
Publication Board. Sec., Rev. W. G. Ewert, Hillsboro, Kansas. 


METHODIST. 
FREE METHODIST CHURCH. 


General Missionary Board (1882). Sec., Rev. B. Winget, 14 N. May St., 
Chicago, Ill. Free Methodist. 

Board of Education. Sec., Rev. M. B. Miller, 1229 Chestnut St., Franklin,Pa. 

Church Extension Board. WEE, NEV. B. Winget, 14 North May St. 
Chicago, Il. 

Free Methodist Publishing House, 14 N. May St., Chicago, Ill. 

Woman's Foreign Missionary Society. Sec., Mrs. E. L. McGeary, Green- 
ville, Il. Missionary Tidings. 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL. 


General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Sec., Joseph B. 
Hingeley, D.D., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Board of Church Extension (1865). Christianity in Earnest, 50c. Cor. Sec 
James M. King, D.D., 1026 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Board of sea (1866). An. Meeting, December. The Christian Sttu- 
dent, 25c. Cor. Sec., Wm. F. Anderson, D.D., 150 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Freedmen’s Aid and Southern Education Sc octety (1866). An. Meeting, July. 
The Christian Educator, 50c. Cor. Secs., M. C. B. Mason, D.D., and W. P. 
Thirkield, D.D., 220 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Missionary ” Society of the M: ethodist Episcopal Church (1819). Sec., A. B. 
Leonard, D.D.; 1st Asst. Cor. Sec., H. K. Carroll, LL.D., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. World-Wide Missvons. 

National Crty Evangelization Union (1892). Cor. Sec., F. M. North, D.D., 
150 Fifth Ave., New York City. The Christian City. 

Sunday School Union (1840). Cor. Sec., J. P. McFallard, D.D., 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 

Tract Society (of the M. E. rei (1852). Cor. Sec., J. T. McFarand, 
D.D., 150 Fifth Ave., New York Cit 

Woman’s F oreign Missionary Ronin of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Sec., oe J. T. Gracey, 177 Pearl St., Rochester, N.Y. Woman’s Missionary 
Frien 

Woman's Home Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Cor. Sec., Mrs. D. L. Williams, Delaware, Ohio. Woman’s Home Missions. 

Methodist Book Concern. Publishing agents, Eaton & Mains, 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City; Jennings & Graham, 220 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
Parent Home and Foreign Missionary Society (1847). Sec., Rev. H. B. 
Parks, 61 Bible House, New York City. Voice of Missions. 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH (SOUTH). 


Board of Missions (1846). Secs., Rev. W. R. Lambuth, Rev. Seth Ward, 
Nashville, Tenn. Go Forward. 

Church Extension Board (1882). Sec., Rev. P. H. Whisner, Louisville, Ky. 

Educational Board (1894). Sec., Rev. J. D. Hammond, Nashville, Tenn. 
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Publishing House (1855). Book agents, Smith & Lamar. Methodist 
Quarterly Review, editor, J. J. Tegert, D.D. Christion Advocate (general organ), 
editor, George B. Winton, D.D., Nashville, Tenn. _ : 

Sunday School Board. Sec., Rev. James Atkins, Nashville, Tenn. ‘ 

Woman’s Board of Missions (1878). Sec., Mrs. S. C. Trueheart, Nashville, 
Tenn. Woman’s Missionary Advocate. 

Woman’s Board of Home Missions (1885). Sec., Mrs. R. W. McDonell, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

METHODIST PROTESTANT CHURCH. 


General Conference meets quadrennially—1908, etc. 

Board ofForeign Missions (1888). Sec., Rev. T. J. Ogburn, West Lafa- 
yette, Ohio. Methodist Recorder. 

Board of Home Missions. Cor. Sec.,G. E. McManiman, D.D., West Lafa- 
yette, Ohio. ; 

Board of Ministerial Education. Cor. Sec., J. C. Berrien, D.D., Tompkins 
Cove, N. Y. 

Board of Publication. Pres., J. H. Lucas, D.D., Fairmont, W. Va. 

Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. Sec., Mrs. D. S. Stephens, Kansas 
City, Kans. Woman’s Missionary Record. 





PRIMITIVE METHODIST CHURCH. 


Primitive Methodist Church wn the Untted States (1896). General Confer- 
ence. Sec., J. Mason, D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
General Publishing House, Fall River, Mass. 


WELSH CALVANISTIC METHODISTS. 
National Synod (1869). Meets triennially. Sec. of General Conference, 
Rey. John R. Johns, Randolph, Wis. 
Home and Foreign Mission Society (1869). Cor. Sec., Rev. Joshua T. 
Evans, 2000 Elliot Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
National Periodical. Cyfaill, Utica, N. Y. 


WESLEYAN METHODIST CONNECTION. 
Wesleyan Methodist Connection (or church) of America (1893). Sec., Rev. 
A. W. Hall. 
Missionary Society (1890). Rev. E. Peter, 316 E. Onondaga St., Syracuse, 
Nie 
Wesleyan Educational Society. 
Wesleyan Methodist Publishing Association. 


THE MORAVIAN CHURCH. 


(Unitus Fratrum, the Unity of the Brethren.) 

Board of Elders of the Northern Diocese of lhe Church of the United Brethreu 
in the United States of America (1742). 

Board of Church Extension of the American Moravian Church (1876). 

Soctety of the United Brethren for Propagating the Gospel among the Heathen 
(1745). Periodicals, The Moravian, Bethlehem, Pa.; Der Brueder-Botschafter, 
Watertown, Wis. Executive office of all the boards, Bethlehem, Pa., Sec., Rev. 
Paul de Schweinitz. 


CHURCH OF THE NEW JERUSALEM (SWEDENBORGIAN). 


General Convention of the New Jerusalem wm the United States of America 
(1817). Sec., C. A. E. Spamer, 215 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md., publishes 
Bk A: Spe Messenger, Rev.S. C. Eby, editor, Delmar and Spring Aves., St. 

ouis, Mo. 
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American New-Church Evidence Society (1894). Sec., Rev. L. F. Hite, 22 
Mt. Pleasant St., Cambridge, Mass. 

American New-Church Sunday-School_ Association (1867). Sec., Ezra 
Hyde, Alden, Arcade Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

American Swedenborg Printing and Publishing Society (1850). Sec., L. S. 
Smyth, 3 W. 29th St. 

Board of Home and Foreign Missions. Sec., Rev. Willard H. Hinkley, 16 
Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 

New-Church Board of Publication (1883). Sec., Rev. A. Roeder, 80 Cleve- 
land St., Orange, N. J. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


General Assembly. Stated Clerk, W. H. Roberts, D.D., 1319 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Board of Church Erection Fund. Cor. Sec., Erksine N. White, D.D., 156 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Board ‘of Education. or Sec., Rev. Edward B. Hodge, 1319 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa 

Board of Foreign Maceo (1838). Sec., Frank F. Ellenwood, D.D., 
LL.D.; Robert E. Speer, Rev. Arthur J. Brown, D.D.; Rev. A. Woodruff 
Halsey, D.D., 156 Fifth Ave., New York. Assembly Herald. 

Board of Missions for Freedman (1868). An. meeting, June. Sec., Rev. 
E. P. Cowan, D.D., 104 Fifth St., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Board of Home Missions (1815). An. meeting, April. Sec., Charles L. 
Thompson, D.D., Presbyterian Building, 156 Fifth Ave., New York. The 
Assembly Herald, "50c. 

Board of Publication and Sabbath eee faa Pres., Hon. Robert N. 
Willson; Sec., Rev. Elijah R. Craven, D.D., 

College Board (1883). Sec., J. Stuart Dickson, D.D., 156 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

Presbyterian Woman’s Board of Home Missions (1878). Sec., Mrs. E. A. 
Boole, 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Woman’s Board ‘of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church (1870). 
Pres., Mrs. Henry N. Beers, 156 Fifth Ave., New York. Woman’s Work for 
W omen. 

Woman's Foreign Missionary Society of the Presbyterian Church. Pres., 
Mrs. Chas. N. Thorpe, 1319 Walnut St , Philadelphia, Pa. 


CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


General Assembly. Meeting in May. Stated Clerk, Rev. J. M. Hubbert, 
Marshall, Mo 

Board of Missions and Church Erection. Sec., J. M. Patterson, Holland 
Annex, St. Louis, Mo. 

Board of Publication. Geeral manager, J. W. Axtell, Nashville, Ten. 

Educational Society. Sec,. W. J. Darby, D.D., Evansvville, Ind. 

Organ of the Church. The Cumberland Presbyterian. Editor, Rev. Jas. E. 
Clarke, Nashville, Tenn. 

Woman’s Board of Missions. Sec., Mrs. D. F. Clarke, Y. M. C. A. Bldg., 
Evansville, Ind. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES (SOUTH). 


General Assembly. Stated Clerk, W. A. Alexander, D.D., 501 College St., 
Clarksville, Tenn. 
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Executive Committee of Colored Evangelization. Sec., Rev. J.G. Snedecor, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Ex. Com. of Foreign Missions (1861). Secs., Rev. S. H. Chester and J. O. 
Reaves, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. The Mussionary. 

Ex. Com. of Home Missions. Sec., S. L. Morris, D.D., Atlanta, Ga. 

Ex. Com. of Publication. Sec., Rev. E. Magill, Richmond, Va. 


REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN (GENERAL SYNOD). 


General Synod. Stated Clerk, James T. Boice, D.D., 2213 Spring Garden 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. é 

Board of Foreign Missions of the General Synod (1836). Sec., Rev. David 
Steele, 2102 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN (SYNOD). 


Synod. Stated Clerk, J. W. Sproull, D.D., 122 East North Ave., Alle- 
gheny, Pa. 

Central Board of Missions. Sec., W. J. Coleman, D.D., 1205 Boyle St., 
Allegheny, Pa. 

Board of Foreign Missions of the Synod (1856). Sec., Rev. R. M. Sommer- 
ville, D.D., 327 W. 56th St., New York City. Olive Tree. 


ASSOCIATE REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH (SOUTH). 


General Synod (1875). Stated Clerk, Rev. James Boyce, Due West, S. C. 
Board of Foreign Missions (1873). Sec., W. lL. Pressley, D.D., Due West, 


“Board of Home Missions (1887) and Church Extension (1879) (Consolidated 
1902). Cor. Sec., R. G. Muller, D.D., Charlotte, N. C., R. F. D. I. 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN. 


General Assembly (1858). An. meeting, May. Principal Clerk David F 
McGill, D.D., 1508 Chartier St., Allegheny, Pa. 

Board of Church Extension (1859). Cor. Sec., A. G. Wallace, D.D. 
Sewickley, Pa. 

Board of Education (1859). Sec., W. T. Campbell, D.D., Monmouth, III. 

Board of Foreign Missions (1859). Cor. Sec., Rev. Charles R. Watson 
921 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Board i Freedmen’s Missions (1863). Sec., J. W. Witherspoon, D.D., 1703 
Buena Vista St., Allegheny, Pa. 

Board of Home Missions (1859). Cor. Sec., Alexander Gilchrist, D.D., 209 
9th St., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Board of Publication (1859). Business Manager, J. D. Sands, D.D., 209 
Ninth St., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Women’s Board (1886). Sec., Mrs. J. B. Hill, Bartlett St., Squirrel Hill, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

Women’s General Missionary Society (1875). Sec., Mrs. S. Yourd, 


Carnegie, Pa. 
WELSH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


General Assembly. Stated Clerk, Rev. John R. Jones, Randolph, Wis. 
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PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


General Convention. Sec. (House of Bishops), Samuel Hart, D.D., Middle- 
town, Conn.; (House of Deputies), Henry Anstice, D.D., 281 Fourth Ave., 
New York. 

American Church Building Fund Commission (1880). Cor. Sec., Rev. J. 
Newton Perkins, Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Ave., New York. 

American Church Missionary Society (1861). (Auxiliary to the Board of 
Missions.) Office Sec., Eugene M Camp, Church Missions House, 281 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. 

American Church Sunday School Institute. Sec., Rev. H. L. Duhring, D.D., 
225 S. 3d St., Philadelphhia, Pa. 

Association for Promoting the Interests of Churches, Schools, Colleges and 
Seminaries. Sec., S. DeL. Townsend, D.D., 424 West End Ave., New York 


ty. 

Church Congress (Prot. Episcopal) (1874). Gen. Sec., Rev. Gustav A. 
Carstensen, Riverdale, New York City. 

Church Endowment Society (1900). Gen. Sec., Rev. E. W. Hunter, New 
Orleans, La.; Business Manager, L. S. Rich, Church Missions House, 281 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. 

Church Periodical Club (1892). Sec., Mrs. J. L. Chapin, 281 Fourth Ave. 

Church Students’ Misstonary Association (1888). Sec., Rev. H. A. Mc- 
Nulty, Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

Church Unity Society (Protestant Episcopal). (1886). Triennial Meeting, 
1907. Gen. Sec., Rev. G. W. Hodge, 334 S. 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Commission for Church Work Among the Colored People. Sec., Rev. B. D. 
Tucker, 124 College Place, Norfolk, Va. 

Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society (1821). Triennial Meeting, 1907. 
Gen. Sec., Rev. A. S. Lloyd, D.D., Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. The Spirit of Missions. 

Episcopal Tract Society. Sec., Miss Eleanor E. Wright, 4708 Frankford 
Ave., Philadelphia. 

Evangelical Educational Society (1862). Gen. Sec., Rev. S. L. Gilberson 
Church House, 12th and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Parochial Missions Society for the United States (Evangelical Work). 
(1885.) Sec., Chas. M. Niles, D.D., Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 

Protestant Episcopal Society for the Promotion of Evangelical Knowledge 
(1848). Sec., Thos. H. Topping, 2 Bible House, New York City. 

Protestant Episcopal Tract Society. Agent, James Pott, 119 W. 23d St., 
New York City. 

Soctety for the Increase of the Ministry (1856). Sec., Rev. F. D, Haskins, 13 
Capital Ave., Hartford, Conn. 

St. Augustine’s League. (Works for the colored people of the South.) Sec., 
Mrs. G. L. Cheney, 131 E. 57th St., New York. 

Woman's Auxiliary to the Board of Missions. Sec., Miss Julia C. Emery, 
Church Missions, 281 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


REFORMED EPISCOPAL, 


General Council of the Reformed Episcopal Church. Sec., Charles F. Hen- 
dricks, D.D., 2630 N. 12th St., Philadelphia. 

Board of Foreign Missions, Treas., Rev. Charles F.5 Hendricks, D.D. 
2630 N. 12th St., Philadelphia. 
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Missionary Jurisdiction of the Northwest and West, Bishop of. Samuel 
Fallows, D.D., 967 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 

Special Missionary Jurisdiction of the South, Bishop of. P. F. Stevens, 
D.D., 10 Judith St., Charleston, S. C. : 

Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. Treas., Mrs.M. V. Hammer, 23 Lin- 
den St., Bayonne, N. J 


REFORMED CHURCH. 
(Formerly known as the Dutch Reformed Church.) 


General Synod. Stated Clerk, W. H. De Hart, D.D., Raritan, N. J. 

Board of Domestic Missions (1831). Cor. Sec., Charles H. Pool, D.D., 
25 E. 22d St., New York City. Mission Field. 

Board of Education (1882). Cor. Sec., Rev. John G. Gebhard, 25 E. 22d 
St., New York. 

Board of Foreign Missions (1832). Cor. Sec., Henry N. Cobb, D.D., 
25 E. 22d St., New York. Mussion Field. 

Board of Publication (1859). Cor. Sec., I. W. Gowen, D.D., 25 E. 22d St. 

Woman’s Board of Missions (1875). Sec., Miss O. H. Lawrence, 25 E. 22d 
St., New York City. Mission Gleaner. 


REFORMED (GERMAN) CHURCH. 
General Synod. Stated Clerk, John Ph. Stein, D.D., Reading, Pa. 
CHRISTIAN REFORMED CHURCH. 


Synod. Stated Clerk, Rev. Henry Beets, 77 Lagrave St., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC. 


American Federation of Catholic Societies. Pres., T. B. Minahan; Sec., 
Anthony Matre, 612 Pearl St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Apostleshitp of Prayer. 29 W. 16th St., New York. 

Association of the Holy Childhood. Rev. John Wilms, C. S. Sp., Box 598, 
Pitsburg, Pa. 

Catholic Book Exchange (1892). Disseminates Roman Catholic literature 
at cost. Manager, Rev. A. P. Doyle, 120 W. 60th St., New York City. 

Catholic Missionary Union (1896). Sec., Rev. A. P. Doyle, 120 W. 60th 
St., New York City. 

Catholic Summer School. Meets each year on shore of Lake Champlain. 
Pres., Rev. M. J. Lavelle; Sec., Warren E. Mosher, New York. 

International Catholic Truth Society. 373 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Priests Eucharistic League. Sec., Rev. E. Poirier S. S. S., 185 E. 76th St., 
New York. 

Society for the Propagation of the Faith (1822). (Auxiliary to the Roman 
Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith.) Amnals of the Propagation of 
the Faith, $1. General Director for the United States, Rev. J. Freri, 627 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York City. 

Society of St. Vincent De Paul (1832). ‘‘To relieve and improve the condition 
of the poor.” The St. Vincent de Paul Quarterly, 50c. Sec., J. J. Fitzgerald, 111 
Fifth Ave., New York. 


. 
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St. Joseph's Society for Negro Missions. The Very Rev. Thomas B. 
Donovan, St. Joseph’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md. 


SPIRITUALIST. 


National Spiritualist Association (1893). An. Meeting, October. Sec., 
Mrs. Mary T. Longley, 600 Pennsylvania Ave., S. E., Washington, D. C. 


THEOSOPHIST. 


Theosophical Society (1875). An. meeting in India in December. Organ, 
The Theosophist. Adyar, Madras, India. 

American Section. An. meeting in Chicago, September. Organ, The 
Theosophical Messenger. Gen. Sec., Alexander Fullerton, 7 West 8th St., New 
York City. 


UNITARIAN. 


American Unitarian Association (1825). An. meeting in May. Sec., Rev. 
Chas. E. St. John, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Christian Register Association publishes The Christian Register, weekly 
organ of the Unitarians. Editor, Rev. George Batchelor, 272 Congress St., 
Boston, Mass. 

International Council of Unitarian and Other Liberal Religious Thinkers and 
Workers (1900). Meets biennially. Sec., Rev. C. W. Wendte, 11 Appleton St., 
Boston, Mass. 

National Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches (1865). 
Sec., Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Watertown, Mass. 

National Alliance of Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian Women (1890). 
Sec., Mrs. Mary B. Davis, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Unitarian Sunday School Society (1827). Pres., Rev. Edward A. Horton, 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


UNITED BRETHREN IN CHRIST. 
_ Board of Education. Sec., Rev. S. D. Faust, 1614 W. First St., Dayton, 


io. 

Church Erection Soctety (1869). Sec., W. M. Weekley, Dayton, Ohio. 

General Sunday School Board. Sec., Col. Robert Cowden, Dayton, Ohio. 

Home Frontier and Foreign Missionary Society (1853). The Searchlight. 
Secs., Rev. Wim. M. Bell, Rev. C. Whitney, Main and Fourth Sts., Dayton, Ohio. 

United Brethren Publishing House. Agent, W. R. Funk, Dayton, Ohio. 

Woman’s Missionary Association (1875). An. Meeting, May. Woman’s 
Evangel, 50c. Sec., Mrs. B. F. Witt, Dayton, Ohio. 


UNIVERSALIST. 


Universalist General Convention (1866). Council Meets October. Sec., 
Rev. G. L. Demorest, D.D., Manchester, N. H. 
Universalist Publishing House. Clerk, Rev. F. W. Sprague, 30 West St., 


Boston, Mass. Sg, ed 3 
Woman's Centenary Association (the Woman’s Missionary Society of the 


Universalist Church). (1869.) An. Meeting, October. Sec., Mrs. Nellie M. 
Stouder, Muncie, Ind. 
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ADDRESSES OF WORKERS IN SOCIAL REFORM IN THE UNITED STATES. 
L., Lecturer: A., Author.: Ed., Editor: Soc., Socialist: Coop , Cooperation. 


Abbot, Willis J. [Ed. United States Daily], Detroit, Mich. 

Abbott, Lyman, D.D., LL.D. [Ed. Outlook], 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Adams, Brooks [A], Quincy, Mass. ‘ 

Addams, Jane [Head of Hull House], 335 S. Halsted St., Chicago, Il. 

Adler, Felix, Ph.D. [Soc. for Ethical Culture], 123 E. 60th St., New York. 

Andrews, Elisha B., LL.D. [Chanc. Univ. of Neb.], Lincoln, Neb. . 

Anthony, Mrs. Susan B. [Hon. Pres. Am. Woman Suffrage Assn.], 17 Madison St., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Atkinson, Edward, LL.D. [A], Box 112, Boston, Mass. : , 

Avery, Rachel Foster [Woman Suffrage], 4069 Powelton Ave., Philadelphia. 

Baker, M. N. [Asst. Ed. Engineering News], 220 Broadway, N. Y. 

Baker, Rev. Purley A. [Anti-Saloon League], Columbus, O. 

Barker, Wharton [Ed. American], 119 S. 4th St., Philadelphia. 

Barnes S. Mahlon (Sec. Socialist Party), 269 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

Barrows, Samuel J., D.D. [Prison Assn.], 1385 E. 15th St., New York. 

Barry, J. H. [Ed. Star], 29 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Barton, Clara, Glen Echo, Maryland. 

Bemis, Edward W., Ph.D. [A], 178 Kensington St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Bentley, Walter E., Rev. [Actors’ Church Al.], Manhattan Theater, New York. 

Berger, Victor L. [Ed. Vorwaerts, Soc.], 344 6th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Blackwell, Alice Stone [Sec. Am. Woman Suffrage Assn.], 3 Park St., Boston, 


Mass. 
Bliss, Wm. D. P. [A. Christ, Soc.], Inst. of Soc. Service, 287 Fourth Ave. 
Booth, General Ballington [Pres. Vols. of Am.], 38 Cooper Sq., New York. 
Booth, Maud Ballington, Mrs., 38 Cooper Sq., New York. 
Booth, Evangeline [Com. Salvation Army, U. S.], 1830 W. 14th St., New York. 
Bolen, George L., 123 E. Main St., Jackson, Mich. 
Brace, C. Loring [Children’s Aid Society], 105 E. 22d St., New York. 
Bradford, Rev. J. H. [Nat. Curfew Assn.], 1419 20th St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 
Brinkerhoff, Gen. Roeliff [Nat. Prison Assn.], Mansfield, O. 
Brooks, John Graham [A. L.], 8 Francis Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
Buchanan, Joseph R. [Labor Ed. N. Y.Evening Journal,| New York. 
Campbell, Helen S. [A.], care C. P. Gilman, 179 W. 76th St., New York. 
Capen, Samuel N. [Good Government Assn.], 350 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Casson, Herbert N. [Ed. Staff Munsey’s Magazine], 35 Fulton St., NewYork. 
Catt, Mrs. Carrie C. [Vice-Pres. Woman’s Suffrage Assn.], 205 W. 57th St., New 


ork, 

Chase, John C. [Soc. ex-Mayor of Haverhill], Haverhill, Mass. 

Clark, Edgar E. [Chief Railway Conductors of Am.], Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

Coit, Stanton, Ph.D. [Eth. Soc.], 30 Hyde Park Gate, London, S. W., England. 

Coman, Prof. Katharine [College Settlements Assn.], Wellesley, Mass. 

Comings, S. H. [Industrial Education], 7 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

Commons, John R. [A.], University of Wis., Madison, Wis. 

Cowles, James L. [Sec. Postal Progress League], 21 Park Row, New York. 

Crafts, Dr. Wilbur F. [Internat. Reform Bureau], 206 Pennsylvania Ave., S. E., 
Washington, D. C. 

CE enOE: teres N. [Florence Crittenton Mission], 218 3d St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Crosby, Ernest H. [A. L. Tolstoian], Rhinebeck, N. Y. 

Cutting, R. Fulton [Citizens’ Union], 32 Nassau St., New York. 

Darrow, Clarence S. [A. L.], 1202 Ashland Blk., Chicago, Ill. 

Dawson, Miles M. [A.], 858 West End Ave., New York. 

Debs, Eugene V. [L. Soc.], Terre Haute, Ind. 
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Decker, Mrs. Sarah §. Platt [Pres. Gen. Fed. of Woman’s Clubs], 1550 Sherman 
Ave., Denver, Colo. 

De Forest, Robert W. [Pres. Charity Organization], 7 Washington Sq, New York. 

Devine, Edward P. [Sec. Charity Organization], 287 Fourth Ave., New York.. 

Diaz, Abbey M. [L. A.], Belmont, Mass. 

Diggs, Anne L. [L.], Topeka, Kas. 

Dike, Rev. Samuel W., LL.D. [Nat: League for Protection of Family], 113 Han- 
cock St., Auburndale, Mass. 

Dodge, Grace H. [Working Girls’ Societies], 262 Madison Ave., New York. 

Doyle, John T. [Sec. Civil Service Com], Washington, D. C. 

Duncan, James [Granite Cutters’ Union], Ist V-Pres. Am. Fed. of Labor, Han- 
cock Bldg., Quincy, Mass. 

Easley, R. M. [Sec. Nat. Civic Fed.], 281 Fourth Ave., New York: 

Ely, Richard T., Ph.D., LL.D. [A. Ed.], Madison, Wis. 

Ferguson, Rev. Charles [A], University Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Fitler, Prof. Frank A. [Sec. Am. Econom. Assn.], Ithaca, N. Y. 

Flower, Benj. O. [Ed. Arena], 5 Park Sq., Boston, Mass. 

Folks, Homer [Sec. State Charities Aid Assn.], 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Freedenhagen, Rev. E. A. [Society for the Friendless], 306 Woodlawn Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Gaffenreid, Mary Clare de[A.], Bureau of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Garland, Hamlin [A.], The Players’ Club, 16 Gramercy Park, New York. 

Garrison, Wm. L. [Single Tax and Race Problems], Lexington, Mass. 

George, Henry [Single Tax], 180 St. Nicholas Ave., New York. 

George, W. R. [George Junior Republic], Freeville, N. Y. 

Ghent, W. J. [A.], 260 W. 54th St., New York. 

Giddings, Prof. Frank H. [Sociology], University of Columbia, New York. 

Gilman, Mrs. Charlotte Perkins [L. A.], 179 W. 76th St., New York. 

Gilman, Prof. N. P. [Profit Sharing], Meadville, Pa. 

Gladden, Rey. Washington, D.D., LL.D. [A.], Columbus, Ohio. 

Gompers, Samuel [Pres. Am. Fed. of Labor, Ed. Am. Federationist], 423 G. St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Gordon, Kate M. [Cor. Sec. Am. Woman Suffrage Assn.], 1800 Prytania St., New 
Orleans, La. 

Gougar, Helen M. [L.], La Fayette, Ind. 

Gould, E. R. L. [Pres. City & Suburban Homes Co.], 281 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Griggs, Edward Howard [L.], Montclair, N. J. 

Gunton, George [Ed. Gunton’s Magazine], Colorado Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Hale, Rev. Edward E., D.D., LL.D [A.], 39 Highland St., Roxbury, Mass. 

Hall, Bolton [Land Question], 54 William St., New York. 

ages, Prescott F. [Sec. Immigration Restriction League], 60 State St., Boston, 

ass. 

Hanford, Ben., care The Worker, 184 Williams St., New York. 

Harris, Wm. T. [U. S. Com. of Education], Bureau of Education, Washington, 
D 


Hart, Dr. Hastings H. [Supt. Nat. Children’s Home Society], 79 Dearborn St., 
Chicago, II. 

Henderson, Prof. C. R., University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Hodges, Rev. George, Episcopal Divinity School, Cambridge, Mass. 

Howes, Edith M. [Pres. Nat. League Women Workers], 415 Marlborough St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Hubbard, Elbert [Ed. Philistine], East Aurora, N. Y. 

Hunter, Robert [A.], 88 Grove St., New York. 

Jenks, J. W., Ph.D., LL.D., Prof., 220 South Ave., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Johnson, Tom L. [Mayor], Cleveland, Ohio. 

Johnson, Alexander [Sec. Nat. Congress of Charities and Corrections], 287 
Fourth Ave., New York. 
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Justi, Herman, Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill.. 

Kelley, Mrs. Florence [Sec. Nat. Consumers’ League], 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Laidlaw, Rev. Walter, Ph.D. [Fed. of Churches], 11 B’way, New York. 

Lee, Algernon [Ed. Worker], 184 William St., New York. 

Lease, Mrs. Mary E. [L.], 80 E. 121st St., New York. ; 

Leipziger, Dr. H. M. [Supervisor of Lectures Department of Education], 59th St. 
and Park Ave., New York. 

Lewis, Rev. A. H., D.D., LL.D. [Sunday Question], 633 W. 7th St., Plainfield,N.J. 

Lindsay, Prof. S. M. [Sec. Nat. Child Labor Com.], 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Livermore, Mrs. Mary A. [L. A.J], Melrose, Mass. 

Lockwood, Mrs. Belva Ann B. [Lawyer, Temperance and Woman’s Rights], 619 
F St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Lowell, Mrs. Josephine S., 120 E. 30th St., New York. 

Macy, V. Everett, 68 Broad St., New York. 

Mailly, Wm. [Nat. Sec. Socialist Party], 269 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 

Markham, Edwin [L. Poet], Weisterleigh, 5. 1., N. Y. 

Mathews, Shailer [Prof. Univ. of Chicago, Ed. World To-day], 67 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Maxwell, George H. [Nat. Irrigation Assn.], 1419 F St., Washington, D.C. 

McFarland, Horace [Pres. Am. Civic Assn.], Harrisburg, Pa. 

McMackin, John[N. Y. State Labor Com.], Albany, N. Y. 

McNeill, George E. [Trade Unionist], 161 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 

Mead, Edwin D.[Ed. New England Mag.], 20 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Mills, Benjamin Fay [L.], Los Angeles, Cal. 

Mills, Walter Thomas [L. Soc.], Box 405, Kansas City, Mo. 

Miller, Pres. George McA. [Ruskin Univ.], Glen Ellyn, Ill. 

Mitchell, John [Pres. United Mine Workers], Spring Valley, Ill. 

Montgomery, Mrs. F. M. [College Settlements], 5548 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Morris, Max [4th Vice-Pres. Am. Fed. of Labor], P. O. Box 1581, Denver, Colo. 

Morrison, Frank [Sec. Am. Fed. of Labor], 1386 A St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

pica a (Coép.], 8th and St. Charles St., St. Louis, Mo. Leclaire, Edwards- 
ville, Ill. 

Neill, Charles P. [U. S. Com. of Labor], Bureau of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Newton, R. H., Rev., D.D.[A.], East Hampton, N. Y. 

Oberholtzer, Mrs. Sara L. [School Savings Bank], Longport, N. J. 

O’Connell, James [3d Vice-Pres. Am. Fed. of Labor], 402 McGill Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Ogden, Robert, 771 Madison St., New York. 

Paine, Robert Treat [Pres. Ass’d Charities], 6 Joy St., Boston, Mass. 

Park, Milton [Ed. Sovthern Mercury, Pop.], Dallas, Texas. 

Parkhurst, Rev. C. H., D.D., LL.D. [Civic Reform], 133 E. 35th St., New York. 

Parsons, Frank [A. L. Politico-Economic Subjects], Mt. Holly, N. J. 

Peabody, Prof. Francis G., D.D. [A.], 13 Kirkland St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Peabody, George Foster, 27 Pine St., New York. 

Pomeroy, Eltweed [Pres. Nat. Direct Legislation League], East Orange, N. J. 

Post, Louis F. [A. L. Ed. The Public], Unity Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Powell, Mrs. Anna R. [Purity Alliance], 6300 Green St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Purdy, Lawson [Tax Reform], 52 William St., New York. 

Reynolds, James B., University Settlement, 184 Eldridge St., New York. 

Riis, Jacob A. [J. A.], 524 N. Beech St., Richmond Hill, N. Y. 

Routgahn, E. G. [Bureau of Civic Codp.], 5711 Kimbach Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Russell, Dr. Howard H. [Lincoln League], 110 E. 125th St., New York. 

St. John, John P. [L.], Olathe, Kas. 

Salter, Wm. M. [Eth. Culture], 6042 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Sargent, Frank P. [Com. Gen. of Immigration], Washington, D. C. 

Scudder, Vida D. [A. L.], 250 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

Severance, Mrs, C, M.S., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Shaw, Albert [Ed. Review of Reviews], 13 Astor Pl., New York. 

Shaw, Rev. Anna H. [Pres. Am. Woman Suffrage Assn.], 7443 Devon St., Mt 
Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Shibley, George H. [Direct Leg.], 53 Bliss Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Shuey, Edwin L. [Factory Betterment], Dayton, O. 

Simons, A. M. [Ed. Internat. Socialist Review], 56 Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Sprague, Rev. Franklin M. [A.], Tampa, Fla. 

Smith, Charles Sprague [People’s Institute], 318 E. 15th St., New York. 

Stelzle, Rev. Charles, 551 Judson Ave., Evanston, Il. 

Stevins, Mrs. M. N. [Pres. W. C. T. U.]. 

Strong, Rev. Josiah, D.D., [A., Pres. Am. Inst. Soc. Service], 287 Fourth Ave., 
New York. 

Sullivan, J. W. [Trade Unions], Bible House, New York. 

Taylor, Graham, D.D. [Prof. Sociology Chicago Theological Sem. and Univ. of 
Chicago and Warden of Chicago Commons], 180 Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Thomas, John Lloyd [Model Lodging Houses], Mills Hotels, 160 Bleecker St., 
New York. : 

Tillman, Benj. R. [Senator], Trenton, S. C. 

Tolman, Wm. H.[Am. Inst. of Social Service], 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Trine, Ralph Waldo [A.], Croton Landing, New York. 

Trueblood, Dr. Benjamin J. [Peace Society], 31 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Tucker, Benjamin R. [Phil. Anarchist], P.O. Box 1312, New York. 

Vail, Charles H. [L. Soc.], Commonwealth Co., 28 Lafavette Pl., New York. 

Wald, Lillian D. [Nurses’ Settlement], 265 Henry St., New York. 

Walker, Edwin C. [Propaganda of Free Discussion], 244 W. 148d St., New York. 

Warner, John DeWitt, 54 William St., New York. 

Washington, Booker T., LL.D. [A. M. Prin. Tuskegee Normal and Industrial 
Inst.], Tuskegee, Ala. 

Watson, Thomas E. [A. Ed.], Thomson, Ga. 

Wayland, J. A.[Ed. Appeal to Reason], Gerard, Kans. 

Weber, George A. [U.S. Bureau of Labor], Washington, D. C. 

Wheeler, Ed. J. [Ed. Lit. Digest], 44 E. 23d St., New York. 

White, seis [ex-Gen. Sec. United Garment Workers], 73 W. 116th St., New 


York. 

ae Rev. Leighton [Brotherhood of the Kingdom], 312 W. 54th St., New 
York. 

Williams, Talcott, LL.D. [L.], 916 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Will, Thos. E. [Pres. Am. Socialist Col. and Sec.-Treas. Soc. P. of Kansas] 
Wichita, Kan. 

Willoughby, William F. [A.], San Juan, Porto Rico. 

Wilshire, Gaylord [Ed. Wilshire’s Magazine], 125 E. 23d St., New York. 

Willoughby, Wm. W. [Sec. Am. Polit. Sci, Assn.], Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Wines, Rev. Fred H. [L. A. Charities and Corrections], 547 Valley Road, Upper 
Montclair, N. J. 

Woodruff, Clinton R. [Sec. Nat. Municipal League], 703 N. American Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Woolley, JohnG [L. A. Ed. Prohibition], 139 E. 56th St., Chicago, Il. 

Woods, Robert A. [L. A.], South End House, 20 Union Park, Boston, Mass. 

Wrigley, George [Proportional Rep.], 293 W. King St., Toronto, Can. 

Wright, Hon. Carroll D., LL.D. [Pres. Clark College], Worcester, Mass. 

Wyckoff, Prof. Walter A. [A.], Princeton, N. J. 

Zueblin, Prof. Charles, University of Chicago, Chicago, Il, 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SERVICE. 


287 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY. 


This organization, now entering upon its seventh year, holds a charter from 
the Regents of the University of the State of New York as an educational insti- 
tution. Its object is social and industrial betterment. : 

The functions of the Institute are three: (1) To gather from all possible 
sources facts of every kind which bear on social and industrial betterment. 
(2) To interpret these facts by ascertaining their causes and effects, thus gaining 
their real significance, and (8) To disseminate the resulting knowledge for the 
education oF public opinion, which is the generic social reform. 

The Institute puts human experience on file and seeks to make it available 
to all who desire to profit by the experience of others. 

In response to inquiries, the Bureau of Information is constantly sending 
materials bearing on social and industrial betterment to publicists, ministers, 
teachers, students, authors, legislators, manufacturers, and the like. Thus the 
Institute is capable of increasing the efficiency of a thousand agencies for social 
service. 

But the Institute is not simply a great Bureau of Information. It seeks 
actively to diffuse light even where there is no consciousness that light is 
needed. It publishes a quarterly, Social Service: a weekly letter on special 
subjects is sent to its commercial clients, and occasional pamphlets are issued. 


President Roosevelt says: 


This Institute is fitted to render a great and peculiar service, not merely to this country 
but to all countries. Apparently it is proving to be the beginning of a world movement, and is 
being recognized by the best men of many different countries as a necessity in each and all of these 
countries in order to facilitate the readjustment of social relations to the new conditions 
created by the modern industrial revolution. 

The possibilities of usefulness for the Institute are well-nigh boundless. I most earnestly 
hope that all philanthropists will, by personal work, and where they can also with their purses, aid 
in pushing it forward, and thereby hasten the progress of civilization and the uplifting of humanity. 


The constitution of the Institute limits its membership to forty. It 
provides that men and women who are distinguished for their public service or 
who are known to be deeply interested in industrial and social betterment, 
may be elected associates. Distinguished students of social subjects may be 
elected collaborators. 


The expenses of the Institute are met by annual subscriptions as follows: 


MALO s, aco ca he visuatactiece ms catehs nish shore es Tees eee iene nee aR $2.00 
Porsocieties of Oreanizations) ans. ciem han ainda eter 5.00 
Commercial awit. etds co Sete ee hak ay, Senta ened SESE 25.00 
Sustains Or. Shey cecenslikar: asc peertayeh, Caleta ake $5 and upwards. 


The advantages of the Institute are available to subscribers. 
Further information will be sent on application. Address, The American 
Institute of Social Service, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


OFFICERS. 


JostauH Strone, President ; ; Witiiam H. Toiman, Director 
» WARNER VAN Norpen, Vice-President _ SPENCER TrasK, Treasurer 
Lee W. Dopp, Recording Secretary 
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THE INSTITUTE. 


William Brewster, Andrew Carnegie, Mrs. Andrew Carnegie, Washington 
Choate, Edgar E. Clark, William R. Corwine, R. Fulton Cutting, Mrs. Mary Lowe 
Dickinson, Lee W. Dodd, Miss Grace H. Dodge, Robert Garrett, Richard 
Watson Gilder, E. R. L. Gould, Josiah Strong, P. C. Hale, Miss Caroline Hazard, 
Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst, William B. Howland, John S. Huyler, James H. Hyde, 
M. E. Ingalls, Mrs. Darwin R. James, Stanley McCormick, V. Everit Macy, 
Wm. H. Tolman, Robert C. Ogden, Walter H. Page, Isaac N. Seligman, Albert 
Shaw, Mrs. Lorillard Spencer, Miss M. Cary Thomas, Mrs. Wm. H. Tolman, 
Spencer Trask, Warner Van Norden, Mornay Williams, Talcott Williams, Miss 

ary E. Woolley, Carroll D. Wright. 


ASSOCIATES. 


Miss Jane Addams, Mrs. Tunis G. Bergen, Mrs. Frederick Billings, John 
Graham Brooks, Grover Cleveland, Charles W. Dabney, Charles W. Eliot, 
Henry W. Farnam, John H. Finley, James, Cardinal Gibbons, Miss Laura 
D. Gul, Daniel C. Gilman, Edwin Ginn, David H. Greer, Edward Everett 
Hale, William H. Harper, Howard C. Heinz, Charles R. Henderson, 
Archer M. Huntington, J. W. Jenks, B. F. Johnson, George W. Jones, 
David S. Jordan, Herman Justi, John La Farge, Frank Leake, Hamilton W. 
Mabie, J. Horace McFarland, Charles D. McIvor, M. S. de Magny, Mrs. Daniel 
Manning, Darwin J. Meserole, S. N. Patten, George Foster Peabody, Henry 
Phipps, Ira Remsen, Theodore Roosevelt, Gustav H. Schwab, J. G. Schurman, 
Graham Taylor, Booker T. Washington, Benjamin I. Wheeler, William P. 
Wilson, Woodrow Wilson, Clinton R. Woodruff. 


COLLABORATORS, 


Austria—Wilhelm Exner, Vienna, director Royal Technological Trade 
Museum. A. R. von Stibral, Ministry of Commerce, Vienna. 

Belgium.—E. Waxweiler, Brussels, Director Solvay Institute of Sociol- 
ogy; Louis Varlez, Ghent, jurist and sociologist; Jules Carlier, Industrialist, 
Commissioner General to St. Louis Exposition, Belgium; Charles Morisseaux, 
Directeur General du Secretariat et des Affaires Generales au Ministere de 
l’Industrie et du Travail, Brussels. 

Denmark.—N. C. Frederiksen, Copenhagen, author and publicist; Victor 
Holmes, Copenhagen; industrialist; Fernando Linderberg, Det Sociale, Sekre- 
tariat Bibliotek & Copenhagen. 

England.—George Cadbury, Birmingham, industrialist; William R. Court, 
Liverpool; William H. Lever, Port Sunlight, near Liverpool, industrialist; John 
Burns, London, Member of Parliament and London County Council; Robert 
Donald, London, editor and publicist; Arthur Sherwell, London, author and 

ublicist; Sidney Webb, London, member, London County Council; John B. 
Bazan; Nottingham; Ebenezer Howard. Garden City Association; James Dan- 
gerfield, London. 

France, Paris-—Emile Cheysson, vice-president Musée Social; Alexis 
Delaire, secretary La Société Reform Social; Edouard Dolleans, publicist; Jules 
Jusserand, Ambassador from France to the United States; Emile Levasseur, 
author and member of the Institute of France; Raphael-Georges Levy, vice- 
president of the Philotechnic Association; Leopold Mabilleau, directeur Musée 
Social; Henri Mamy, directeur Association des Industriels de France contre les 
Accidents du Travail; Georges Picot, Paris, secretaire Perpetuel de 1’Academie 
des Sciences Morales et Politiques; Louis Riviére, member of the Administrative 
Council of the Central Bureau of Charity; Jules Siegfried, vice-president Musée 
Social, deputy ; Prof. Charles Gide, Paris; Georges Benoit-Levy, Secretary Garden 
City Association, Paris. 
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Germany.—Theodore Lewald, Berlin, Imperial Commissioner for the St. 
Louis Exposition; Emile Muensterberg, Berlin, president General Society for 
Public Charity; Max Richter, Berlin, privy-councillor in the Imperial German 
Home Office; Dr. Zacher, Berlin, head of the Imperial Insurance Department; 
Oberburgermeister Dr. jur Wilms, Posen; Prof. Dr. Dunbar, Direktor des 
Hygienischen Institute, Hamburg; Oberrierungsrat Dr. Wagner, Darmstadt. 

Holland.—J. F. L. Blankenberg, Amsterdam, president Associated Char- 
ities; M. W. F. Treub, Amsterdam, director Central Bureau of Sociological 
Advice; J. C. Van Marken, Delft, industrialist. Willy Maartens, The Hague. 

Hungary.—J. G. Mandello, Budapest, professor of political economy and 
general secretary Hungarian Economic Association. 

Ireland.—Sir Horace Plunkett, Dublin, founder Irish Agricultural Organ- 
ization Society. 

Ttaly—Count Tornielli, Italian ambassador from Italy to France; Marquis 
Paulucci de Calboli, counsellor of the Italian Embassy in France; Ernesto de 
Angeli, Milan, Senator; On. G. Bacelli, Rome, Il Ministro per L’ Agricultura, 
L’ Industria e il Commercio; Luigi Buffoli, Milan, presidente Unione Codper- 
ativa: Prof. G. Dalla Vedova, Rome, presidente Societa Geografica Italiana; 
Luigi Luzzatti, Rome, former minister of finance, deputy; Edmondo Mayor des 
Planches, Italian ambassador to the United Stats; Prof. Carlo F. Ferraris, R. 
Universita di Padova: Prof. Guido Biagi, Bibliotecario della Mediceo-Laurenz- 
iana e della Riccardiana, Florence; Prof. Attilio Brunialti, Consigliere di Stato 
Deputato al Parlamento, Rome; Dr. Diomede Carito, Naples. 

Japan.—Kotaro Shimomura, Osaka, chemist: Hon. Seiichi Tegima, Com- 
missioner General from Japan to St. Louis Exposition; Tokio Higher Techno- 
logical College; Hon. Heromich Shugio, Department of Agriculture and Com- - 
merce, Tokio. 

New Zealand.—A, S. Paterson, Dunedin, industrialist. 

Russta.—S. Alexandrovsky, St. Petersburg 

Scotland.—Patrick Geddes, Edinburgh, author and professor of botany, 
Dundee; Mrs. Dr. Kerr, Edinburgh, Edinburgh Social Union; John Mann, Jr., 
Glasgow, secretary Workmen’s Dwellings Co.; Dr. John Ross, Dunfermline. 

Sweden.—Arthur Thiel, Stockholm, sociologist. 
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The Encyclopedia 


of Social Reforms 
By wee D. P. BLESS 


With the Cooperation of the Highest Authorities in England 
and the United States 


This work sweeps the entire horizon of sociology and all topics directly or in- 
directly allied or involved by social questions. It contains the latest opinions, 
statistics and other information on Political Economy, Political Science, 
Wealth and Wages, Industrial Institutions, and all the great problems with 
which modern civilization is confronted. It is abundant in statistical and 
explanatory information. The most eminent authorities in the various 
schools of economy and social thought have set forth their claims. Thus 
the reader is able to compare, weigh, and judge their respective wants. 


ENDORSED BY THE MOST COMPETENT CRITICS 


ALBERT SHAW in the Review of Reviews: . . It will stand in years to come as an 
epitome of social and economic se and the state of human progress in the 
last decade of the nineteenth century.” 

CARROLL D. WRIGHT, Washington, D. C.: ‘‘I find it to be a work that must prove of 
very great value to all students ot social matters.” 

FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGS, Ph.D., Columbia University School of Political Science. ‘‘The 
work is one of very great value, filling a place hitherto unoccupied.” 

JOURNAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, Chicago: ‘‘To general workers and students of 
social reform who are not. specialists, this book will be a boon.’ 

THE AMERICAN, Philadelphia: ‘‘This is the only complete text-book of sociology, 
unsectarian, non-political, all-embracing.”’ 

COL. RICHARD J. HINTON, in ‘‘The Social Democrat,” Chicago: ‘This volume is al- 
most a marvel of comprehensive work, minute detail, lucid arrangement of topics, 
and careful systematization of matter.’ 

BENJAMIN KIDD, South Croydon, England: ‘‘I have read through many of the im- 
portant articles, and am struck with their excellence and completeness.”’ 

GEN. WILLIAM BOOTH, Salvation Army, London: “ ‘The Encyclopedia of Social 
Reforms’ is an invaluable contribution to the literature of social science.’ 

SYDNEY WEBB, London: ‘Iam amazed at the enterprise and ability which have 
been put into it.” 


Large Octavo, 1,447 Pages. Prices: Cloth, $7.50; 
Sheep, $9.50 ; Half Morocco, $12; 
Full Morocco, $14 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
NEW YORK 
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Playground Equipments 


SWINGS LADDERS 
RINGS POLES 
ROPES MERRY-GO-ROUNDS 
BARS GIANT STRIDES 
SEE-SAWS SLIDES 
TEETERS GAMES 


We furnish plans and estimates for complete outfits. 
Write for our Catalog H 


Narragansett Machine Co. 
PROVIDENCE, R.L., U.S. A. 


As Director of the American Institute of Social Service, I can cordially commend 
this company to those desirous of obtaining rational and useful playground equipment. 


(Signed) WM. H. TOLMAN. 
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